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ADVERTISEMENT^ 


THIS  volume,  though  it  may  be  consideitd  as  a  com- 
plete and  distinct  work,  was  put  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Rob- 
iNsoK  with  the  view  only  of  exonerating  the  History  of 
the  Baptists,  which  he  was  writing,  of  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism.    Had  the  Author  lived,  he  would  have  published 
two,  three,  or  more  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  history  under 
Ae  tide  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists.     From  the  re- 
aeaidies  which  he  had  made  into  the  authentic  records  of 
Christian  antiquity,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  sliould  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  history  of  a  class  of  men,  whose  title 
to  be  denominated  the  disciples  of  Christ  was  infinitely 
better  founded,  than  that  of  those  who  have  hitherto  proud- 
ly and  exclusively  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  the 
ehurck    hi  thb  work,  Mr.  Robiitson  took  greatpleas- 
ure,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  such  intense  BftA- 
cadon,  as  is  thought  to  have  impaired  his  health,  and  to 
have  brought  on  the  fatal  disorder  of  which  he  died. 
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The  MSS.  which  Mr*  Robinson  hath  left  on  this 
subject  are  voluminous;  but  they  are  neither  arranged 
nor  finished.      The  following  is  a  sketch  of  them : 

1.  A  general  view  of  the  Roman  Empire  at         Pag€9 

the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 7 

2.  A  general  view  of  Judea  at  the  time  of  Jesus,    13 

3.  Cautions  necessary  to  a  Reader  of  Ecclesi- 

astical History,    16 

4.  The  Greek  Church, 80 

5.  The  Church  of  Rome, 60 

6.  Afi-ica, 60 

7.  Italy, 100 

8.  Spam, 104 

9.  Navarre  and  Biscay, 80 

10.  Vallies  of  Piedmont, -    -     SO 

11.  Poland, 1    .    -    70 

12.  Transylvania, 17 

13.  Livonia,       --      6 

14.  Moldavia  land  Wallachia,      - 4 

15.  Hungary, 6 

16.  Bohemia, - 36 

17.  Moravia, --     50 

18.  Austria,    ..---. 6 

19.  Germany,  Munster,     ^ 16 

These  are  all  closely  written  laise  quarto  pages.  It  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Robinson's  family  to  submit  them 
to  the  inspection  of  some  of  his  learned  friends,  on  whose 
approbation  the  publishing  of  them  will  depend.  Ms« 
Robinson  had  also  made  great  collections  iot  the  Histo- 
ries of  the  German  and  English  Baptists,  which  he  pro. 
posed  to  write  next  winter ;  andhehai^prq>ared50iiieina- 
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tcrials  fer  the  Histocy  ciiSbc  Dutch,  American  and  other 


Mr.  Robinson  wrote  very  little  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  whole  of  the  present  volume,  except  the 
preface  and  the  recapitulation  was  finished  before  that 
time.  Though  the  reader  may  wish  the  Author  had  re- 
touched some  parts,  he  will  still  find  in  it  an  ample  fund  of 
improvement  and  entertainment ;  and  the  noble  ^irit  of 
liberty,  which  it  breathes,  cannot  &il  of  recommending  it 
to  the  liberal  men  of  every  sect 

¥or  the  errors  cf  the  press,  the  Author  hath  made  an 
apology  in  the  pre&ce,  which  we  trust  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Robinson  had  engaged  himself  in  the  qxing  to 
preach  the  annual  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dissenters' 
Charity-School  at  Birmingham,  and  he  promised  himself 
great  pleasure  from  an  interview  with  Dr.  Priestly, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  that  place.  The  physician  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  journey,  though  he  wished  it  could  have 
been  deferred  a  week  or  two  longer,  and  his  family  flattered 
themselves  that  the  exercise  and  company  would  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  his  health  and  spirits.  On 
Wednesday,  June  2,  he  set  off  fix)m  Chesterton  vnth  his 
son,  in  an  open  carriage,  and  travelling  by  easy  stages  ar* 
lived  at  Birmingham  on  Saturday  evening,  apparently  not 
at  all  the  worse  for  his  journey.  On  Sunday  he  preached 
twice,  in  the  morning  at  the  new  meeting-house,  and  at  the 
dd  meeting-house  in  the  afternoon.  On  Monday  evening 
his  friends  were  alarmed  for  him  fi-om  an  excessive  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  under  which  he  laboured  for  some 
time,  but  on  Tuesday  he  revived,  and  entertained  the  com- 
pany the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the  even- 
ing, with  an  that  ease  and  vivacity  in  conversation,  for 
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which  he  had  ever  been  remarkable.  He  retired  to  rest 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  probably  died  without  a  strug- 
gle soon  after  he  got  to  bed  ;  for  on  Wednesday  morning 
lie  was  found  nearly  cold,  the  bed  clothes  were  not  dis- 
composed, nor  the  featiu^s  of  his  countenance  in  the  least 
distorted.  It  was  always  his  desire  to  die  suddenly 
and  alone. 

Mr.  RoBiNsoif  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  fifty 
four  years  and  eight  months,  in  the  house  of  William 
Russell,  Esq.  at  Showel-Green,  near  Birmingham,  and 
was  interred  by  this  gentleman  with  every  possible  mark 
of  respect  in  the  Dissenters'  burying-ground.  Dr. 
Priestly  and  several  other  dissenting  ministers  paid  the 
due  tribute  (^respect  to  the  remains  of  our  much  esteem- 
ed friend. 

We  intend  to  publish  an  authentick  biographical  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Robinson  in  a  short  time. 

Chesterton,  Cambridge, 
July  14, 1790. 
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PREFACE. 


RCADCE, 


BEFORE  yoQ  pemse  the  following  History,  pardon  me  if  I 
detain  you  a  moment  to  inform  you  of  my  real  motive  for  com* 
piling  it ;  for  I  am  well  aware,  that  Baptism,  one  of  the  chief  in« 
ititute«  of  our  holy  religion,  bath  been  ;the  innocent  occasion  of 
so  many  mean  motives  and  violent  dispositions,  that  the  subject 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  exciting  suspicions  of  unfair 
treatment  I  hope  you  will  not  find  any  thing  to  offend  in  the 
following  sheets ;  at  least,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  allow* 
ed  myself  to  dead  in  censoriousness,  or  knowingly  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  bitterness  and  wrath. 

When  the  subject  first  darted  into  my  mind,  I  own,  !  was  not 
thinking  of  Baptism,  but  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  1  was 
entering  on  that  argument,  which  is  taken  from  its  rapid  progress, 
and  the  multitude  of  its  professors ;  and  I  was  the  more  struck 
with  it.  by  observing  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian,  Luke, 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  makes  frequent  use  of  it ;  but  I  could  not 
help  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  the  same  argument  is  not 
valid  now,  because  a  profession  of  Christianity  doth  not  now  im- 
ply an  exercise  of  reason  and  assent,  but  is  put  upon  infants  by 
extrinsick  force.  The  conduct  of  a  multitude  of  wise,  free,  and 
virtuous  men,  forms  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  actions  ;  but  a  multitude  of  bein^  of  no  character 
cannot  form  even  the  shadow  of  a  presumption.  The  first  are 
the  thousands  of  whom  Luke  wrote  ;  the  last  are  the  modem  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  religion. 

Some  writers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  modem  case  ;  and 
supposing^  as  they  have  been  told,  that  Jesus  instituted  the  pro- 
fessing of  his  name  in  nonage,  they  have  ventured  to  represent 
Christianity  and  its  author  unworthy  of  such  respect  as  Christians 
pay  to  both.  Thus  the  objection  is  transferred  to  the  gospel,  and 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  author  of  it  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion, unwarily  no  doubt ;  but  the  fact  is  true,  and  the  reasoning, 
though  from  mistaken  data,  hath  consistency  and  weight. 

Nor  doth  infant  baptism  appear  less  incongruous  with  the  nat- 
nral  rights  of  mankind,  than  it  is  with  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
Christianity.  Of  personal  liberty,  one  of  the  dearest  branches  is 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  religion  for  one's- 
^^i  of  which  none  is  capable  during  infancy.    It  is  the  parent  or 
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the  mag^rate,  who  chooses  what  religion  the  infant  thaU  profeai, 
and  this  is  depriving  him  of  a  natural  birth-^r^ht. 

The  observation,  that  infants  are  disposed  of  in  baptism,  with* 
oat  their  knowledge  or  consent,  is  a  sort  of  finger  pointing  to  the 
age  and  the  kind  of  governments  where  it  was  first  practised. 
It  must  have  happened  where  the  choice  of  the  religion  of  one 
man  was  a  right  of  seignioiy  exercised  by  another. 

Full  of  these,  and  such  like  suspicions,  and  loth  to  think  Chris- 
tianitj  inimical  to  personal  freedom,  I  set  myself  to  examine  the 
History  of  Baptism,  and  the  following  sheets  contain  my  observa- 
tions. They  go  to  prove  that  the  Christianity,  which  Jesus  and 
his  primitive  disciples  taught  and  practised,  is  not  liable  to  any 
objections  on  this  head,  but  that  it  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
perfections  of  God,  the  character  of  revelation,  the  principles 
of  good  governments,  and  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  felicity  of 
all  mankind. 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  arrogate  a  credit  not  due  to  my  bare  af- 
firmations, I  have  taken  the  pains  to  quote  my  authorities,  and  to 
marie  the  editions ;  but  I  must  own  the  authonties  quoted  are  few 
in  comparison  with  what  I  had  collected,  and  which  I  have  since 
destroyed,  as  what  remain  appear  fully  sufficient  to  authenticate 
any  fact  affirmed. 

I  have  severely  felt  the  inconvenience  of  a  distance  of  GOj 
miles  from  the  press.  *****  If^  Reader,  yoiji  do*  me  justice, 
you  will  number  the  errors  of  the  press  among  my  misfortunes^ 
in  common  with  those  of  all  Authors,  for  I  assure  you,  though  I 
tried  hard,  yet  I  could  not  prevent  them. 

I  feel  happy  on  reflection  that  I  did  not  set  about  this  work 
en  any  motives  below  the  dignity  of  a  Christian,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  1  have  prostituted  my  pen  to  serve  a  party,  or  once  dipped 
it  in  gall.  Blscapes  undoubtedly  there  are  many;  but  when 
Sd  any  individual  of  my  species  produce  a  work  of  absolute  per- 
fection ?  Such  as  it  is,  I  commit  it  to  the  candid  perusal  of  my 
krethren ;  and  I  am.    Courteous  Reader, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

R.  ROBlNSONw 

Chestertov,  Cambridge. 
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editor's  preface. 


THIS  work  has  for  many  years  been  known,  and 
much  esteemed,  by  many  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
CO  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  many  in  thb  conn* 
try  have  desired  that  it  might  have  a  more  general  cir« 
culation.  Some  years  ago,  the  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Associstioo  apfXMiiied  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of 
Lower  Dublin^  Pennsylvania,  to  abridge  and  prepare  it 
for  the  press,  on  a  plan  ^milar  to  that  which  is  here 
pursued.  But  it  is  believed,  that  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  the  Doctor  from  fulfilling  that  appointment. 

The  Editor  has  been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  the 
work  with  considerable  attention,  and  much  interest 
for  a  number  of  years  :  but  the  labour  which  he  has 
now  performed,  was  first  suggested  to  his  mind  while 
studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  article  on 
Baptism,  published  in  his  General  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists. His  intention  was  announced  in  that  work,  and 
soon  after,  he  began  to  be  solicited  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  Robinson.  It  abounds  with  notes  and 
authorities  in  many  dead  and  foreign  languages,  which 
the  Editor  designed  at  first  to  have  generally  omitted  : 
but  by  the  advice  and  desire  of  a  number  of  learned 
friends,  he  resolved  to  retain  the  authorities  without 
much  abridgment,  and  also  to  insert  a  larger  portion  dl 
the  notes  than  he  first  designed.  For  the  information 
of  those  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  languages, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe^  that  the  substance  of  most 
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of  the  notes,  so  far  at  least,  as  they  relate  immediately  to 
baptism,  is  incorporated  with  the  English  reading  in  the 
text,  of  which  circumstance,  notice  is  generally  given  by 
inverted  commas.  Mr.  Robinson  saw  fit,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  to  insert  the  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  below^ 
which  he  had  translated  in  his  narrations.  This  was 
probably  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  learned  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  tranda- 
tions.  A  few  of  the  most  striking  notes  which  were 
not  thus  disposed  of,  have  been  translated  by  the  Edi- 
tor, for  the  benefit  of  the  common  reader,  and  the  trans- 
latidns  immediately  follow  the  notes. 

Although  some  portions  of  this  work  have  been 
omitted,  yet  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that  every  thing 
has  been  retained,  which  has  any  direct  or  important 
bearing  on  the  history  ofbaptism. 

The  generous  subscription  whinh  has  been  received 
for  this  jusdy  celebrated  production,  is  a  proof  of  the 
high  expectations  which  are  entertained  of  its  excellence ; 
and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  it  will  be  perused 
with  uncommon  interest  and  satis&ction. 

DAVID  BENEDICT. 
Powiucket,  R.  J.  April  ^  1817f 
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CHAP.  I. 

Tmi&  MUtlOV   AIID  CHARACTER  OF  JOHM  TBB  BAPTIST. 

LONG  befere  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
lews  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  the  God  of  hemen 
would,  at  a  certain  time,  vjtthout  handsj  set  up  a  king* 
danty  nsihich  should  never  be  destroyed.  This  heavenly 
kingdom  was  the  economy  of  assortment  which  John 
introduced,  and  the  baptism  of  John  is  called  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  gospel,  the  epoch  from  which  the  New  Tes« 
tament  dispensation  is  to  be  computed.  The  iaw  and 
the  prophets  were  until  John:  since  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  preached  (1).  This  came  to  pass  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cesar,  when  Pon* 
tius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea,  Herod  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  high  priests. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  idea,  that  the  be^n- 
ning  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
1st  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  1st  chapter 
of  his  1st  epistle,  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  but  of  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  econ- 
omy. This  idea  glimmers  in  the  writings  of  the  Others, 
though  obscured  by  allegory.  This  is  what  Cyril 
seems  to  intend,  when  he  says,  **  water  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  world,  and  Jordan  was  the  beginningof  the  gos- 
pel"(2).  This  b  a  sort  of  harmony,  ingenious  but  fan- 
ciful, between  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  first 
of  Mark  and  John.    In  the  former  it  is  said,  in  the  be^ 

(1)  Mark  i.  1, 2.    Luke  iii.  1, 3.    Acts  i.  31, 33. 
(3)  CyvilU  HUroiofymiuad  fff^c^* 
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ginning  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  &ce  oF  the 
waters :  and  in  the  latter,  in  the  beginnings  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel,  John  did  baptize. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  period  good 
men  had  been  in  a  condition  of  comparative  imperfec- 
lion.  They  were  individuals  mixed  and  confounded 
with  numerous  persons  of  opposite  characters,  in  fam- 
ily, tribal  and  national  divisions*  They  had  never  been 
A  PEOPLE,  but  John  was  sent  to  associate  individuals, 
to  form  a  people,  or,  as  an  evangelist  expresses  it,  to 
make  reacfy  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord^  and  the  rev- 
olution effected  at  this  time  was  so  substantial,  that  it  is 
called  a  creation,  a  new  age,  a  new  world,  of  which 
Jesus,  whom  John  proclaimed  and  introduced  as  chief, 
was  declared  the  creator  and  lord,  for  John  professed 
himself  only  a  messenger  of  Jesus,  employed  indeed  in 
his  service,  but  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his 
shoes. 

John,  it  is  supposed,  was  born  at  Hebron,  and,  if  a 
judgment  of  his  education  may  be  formed  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  parents,  he  was  trained  up  in  habits  of  piety 
and  virtue,  for  they  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless.  How  he  was  employed  in  his  youth  ; 
whether  his  parents  had  given  him  any  human  literature ; 
whether  he  were  single  or  married ;  a  man  of  property, 
or  poor  ;  with  many  other  such  questions,  must  ever 
remain  unanswered,  for  his  historians  did  act  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  them. 

They  thought  it,  however,  of  consequence  to  affirm, 
that  his  conduct  originated  in  a  divine  call.  Neither  did 
he  come  of  himself,  nor  was  he  employed  by  any  governing 
power  of  his  country,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  nor  did  the 
populace  set  him  up,  but  the  word  of  God  came  to  him 
m  the  wilderness,  as  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Three  of 
the  evangelists  observe,  that  the  coming  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  bad  been  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
the  fourth  describes  him  as  a  man  sent  from  God^  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  Jesus,  who  declared,  that  the 
baptism  of  John  was  from  heanen^  and  not  of  men.  So 
exactly  was  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  fulfilled,  and  so  tru- 
ly did  the  €rod  of  heaven  without  hands  set  up  a  king- 
dom to  stand  forever  t    ^ 
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When  John  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  obedi* 
CDce  to  the  heavenly  call,  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  by 
quitting  the  hill-country,  and  going  down  by  the  wilder. 
Dess  to  the  plains  of  Jordan,  by  proclaiming  the  king. 
dom  of  God,  the  near  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparing  to  receive  him  by  laying  aside  sin 
and  superstition,  and  by  an  exercise  of  universal  justice, 
and  lasdy,  by  identifying  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  He  distributed  various  rules  of  righteousness 
among  the  diflbrent  classes  that  attended  hb  ministry. 
He  said  to  soldiers,  Do  violence  to  no  man  ;  he  exhorted 
publicans  to  av<Nd  exaction^  and  he  taught  the  people 
benevolence.  Let  him  that  hath  two  coats  impart  to  him 
that  hath  none ;  and  he  directed  all  to  Jesus  as  master 
and  Lord,  in  manifesting  whom  his  ministry  was  to 
cease.  His  dress  wte  plain,  his  diet  abstemious, 
and  his  whole  deportment  grave,  serjous,  and  severe. 
Multitudes,  both  of  provincials  and  citizens,  flacked  to 
hear  him,  and  M  held  him  as  a  prophet^  and  such  as 
renounced  their  former  sinful  practices,  and  believed  his 
predictions  concerning  the  Christ,  were  baptized  by 
him  in  the  river  Jordan,  but  the  pharisees  and  lawyers 
are  to  be  excepted,  for  they  rejected  tlie  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves^  and  were  not  baptized  of  him. 

While  John  was  employed  in  preachuig  and  baptiz* 
ing  at  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  various  reports  were 
spread  abroad  of  him,  and  ^7^  the  people  were  in  expecta^ 
tion  of  the  Christ,  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether 
he  were  the  person  or  not,  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
sent  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  to  him  to  inquire 
what  account  he  gave  of  himself.  He  fully  answered 
all  their  questions,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  not 
die  Christ,  but  the  person^  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  sent 
before  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  who  stood  then  a- 
mong  them,  but  who  was  not  then  known.  This  was  the 
day  of  the  manifestation  of  Jesus. 

It  b  uncertain  by  what  means  John  obtained  an  in- 
terview  with  Herod ;  but,  certain  it  is,  he  reproved  him 
for  living  in  adultery  with  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's 
wife,  and  his  language  was  that  of  a  man  who  well  un* 
derstood  civil  government,  for  he  considered  law  as 
supreBM  in  a  fitate»  and  told  the  king,  It  is  not  lawfid 
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for  thee  to  ha^e  thy  brother^s  nvije.  Herodias  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  with  John  for  his  honest  freedom, 
anji  determined  to  destroy  him ;  but  though^she  prevail* 
ed  on  the  king  to  imprison  him»  yet  she  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  put  him  to  death.  Two  great  obstacles 
opposed  her  design.  Herod  himself  was  shocked  at 
the  thought,  for  he  had  observed  John,  was  convinced  of 
his  piety  and  love  of  justice,  he  had  received  pleasure 
in  hearing  him,  and  had  done  many  things  which  John 
had  advised  him  to  do ,  and,  as  there  is  a  dignity  in  in-, 
nocence,  the  qualities  of  the  man  had  struck  him  with 
an  awe  so  deep  and  solemn,  that,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  think  of  taking  away  the  life  of  John.  Herod 
also  dreaded  the  resentihent  of  the  publick,  for  he  knew 
the' multitude  held  John  as  a  prophet.  Herodias  there- 
fore waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  the 
king  into  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  which  neither  jus- 
tice nor  policy  could  approve,  and  such  an  one  she 
found  on  the  king's  birth-day.  The  story  is  at  large  in 
the  gospel.  Dreadful  is  the  condition  of  a  country 
where  any  one  man  is  above  control,  and  can  do  what 
this  absolute  king  did  !  Whether  he  felt,  or  only  pre- 
tended to  feel  great  sorrow,  the  feet  was  the  same^  he 
sent  an  executioner^  and  commanded  the  head  of  the 
prophet  to  be  brought^  and  John  was  assassinated  in  the 
prison. 

The  murder  did  not  sit  easy  on  the  recollection  of 
Herod,  for,  soon  after,  when  he  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  his  conscience  exclaimed.  It  is  John,  whom  I  be- 
headed, he  is  risen  from  the  dead  !  certainly,  John  the 
Baptist  will  rise  from  the  dead^  and  Herod  the  tetrarch 
must  meet  him  before  an  impartial  Judge,  who  will  re- 
Ward  or  punish  each  according  to  the  d^ds  done  in  the 
body.  In  the  present  case  the  Judge  hath  declared  the 
character  of  John.  John  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light.  Among  them  that  are  born  ofv)omen  there  hath 
not  risen  a  greater  than  Jolm  the  Baptist. 

Jesus,  speaking  of  the  ill  treatment  of  John,  implies 
that  posterity  would  do  his  character  justice,  and,  true 
it  is,  the  children  of  wisdom  have  justified  John;  but 
mankind  have  entertained,  according  to  their  various 
prejudices,  very  different  opinions  of  that  m  which  his 
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worth  consisted  (3),  The  Jews  praise  his  rectitude, 
and  pity  his  fiite,  for  John  was  their  countryman,  and 
they  hated  Herod  (4).  The  Arabians  celebrate  his  ab- 
stemiousness, and  say  providence  avenged  his  death  (5). 
The  Cathcdicks  have  invented  a  thousand  fables,  and 
placed  to  his  account  the  origin  of  monachism*  and  the 
working  of  miracles.  They  have  put  him  among  their 
gods,  consecrated  waters,  built  baptisteries  and  temples 
to  his  honour,  assigned  him  a  day  in  the  calendar,  called 
diemselves  by  hb  name,  collected  his  pretended  relicks, 
adorned  them  with  silver  and  gold  and  jewellery,  and 
wholly  overlooked  that  which  made  John  the  great- 
est that  had  been  bom  of  women  (6).  How  deplorable 
is  it^  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  enlightened 
kingdom  of  France,  such  a  man  as  Du  Fresne,  of  ex- 
tensive  literature,  of  amiable  manners,  an  instructor  of 
all  £urope  in  matters  of  antiquity,  should  disgrace  his 
pen  by  publishing  a  treatise,  to  prove  that  his  native  city 
of  Amiens  was  in  possession  of  that  precious  relick 
the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist :  found  at  Jerusalem^ 
carried  to  Constantinople,  discovered  again  in  the  city 
of  Emesa,  then  transpcHted  to  Comana,  carried  again  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  French  found  it  when  they 
took  the  city,  and  whence  they  conveyed  it  to  Amiens, 
where  it  is  now  enshrined  in  all  the  odour  of  Saintship. 
(7).  This  example,  to  which  a  great  number  more 
might  be  added,  may  serve  to  shew  Protestants,  that 
whatever  honour  may  be  due  to  such  learned  Catho- 
licks,  and  much  unquestionably  is  their  due,  yet  very 
fitde  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  upon  their  critical 
discernment  They  are  voluminous  collectors  of  all 
manner  of  materials,  genuine  and  forged,  and  so  they 
serve  society  :  but  it  is  the  province  of  Protestants  in 
free  countries,  where  there  are  no  licensers  of  the  press, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  works,  and  by  selecting  the 

(3)  Matt.  xi.  19. 

(4)  Jofcph  GorioD.    Lib.  ▼•  cap,  45.   Ganz  Txemach  David,  i.  xxr.  2. 

(5)  Sale's  Koran^  chap.  iii.     The  fafnify  of  Ifnram  [tbe  father  of  the 
yirgm  Mary.]     Chap,  xvii.  the  ITigh  journey,    Note  S. 

(6)  Baron.    Annal.^^Acta  5'<incf......Paciaudi  Antiq.  Chriet, 

(7)  TVoite  SUtariifue  du  chef  de  S.  yean  BaptUte^  avec  dee  pretnet  et 
de9retnaryiieifar  ChairkidaFvoMie,  Sr.daC«ng«.  ParUt  Cyamoiej^.  1665. 
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true  from  the  false,  wherever  they  are  blended  togetberi 
to  give  mankind  just  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

It  was  for  just  and  noble  reasons,  worthy  of  a  wise 
and  benevoletit  mind,  that  Jesus  esdmated  John  so  high* 
ly  as  to  pronounce  him  as  great  a  man  as  had  been  bom 
of  women  :  to  which  he  added,  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  greater  than  he*  It  was  a  compar* 
ison  between  John  and  his  predecessors,  and  John  and 
his  successors,  in  framing  the  new  economy*  He 
was  greater  than  his  predecessors,  because  he  first  intro*^ 
duced  a  moral  assortment  of  Jews,  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth  :  he  was  less  than  the  apostles  his  succes* 
sors,  because  under  the  direction  of  Jesus,  they  brought 
his  plan  to  perfection,  by  assorting  and  incorporating 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  societies  expressly  united  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  the  meliorating  of  file  heart, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  life,  a  compact  practice 
of  piety,  and  an  uniform  course  of  virtue,  and  so 
extending  and  establishing  personal  excellence,  tend* 
ing  to  unite  all  mankind  in  one  family  of  universal  love ; 
and  he  who  under  God  gave  a  sketch  of  a  design  so 
pure,  and  so  generous,  ought  to  be  reputed  one  of  the 
first  characters  among  mankind.  How  great  then  must 
he  be,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  this  great  man  was  not 
wortliy  to  unloose  ? 


CHAP.  11. 

OP  TBE  BAPTISM  WHICH  JORH   ADMIHISTBBS^. 

WHETHER  John  baptized  by  pouring  on  water,  or 
by  bathing  in  water,  is  to  be  determined  chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  by  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  baptize.  A  linguist  determines  himself  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  an  illiterate 
man  by  the  best  evidence  he  can  obtain  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  whom  by  his  condition  he  is  obliged  to 
trust.  To  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  th<; 
word  is  confessedly  Greek,  that  native  Greeks  must  un- 
derstand their  own  language  better  than  foreigners,  and 
that  they  have  always  understood  the  word  baptism  to 
signify  dipping ;  and  therefore  from  their  first  embrac- 
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ing  of  Christianity  to  this  day  they  have  always  baptized, 
and  do  yet  baptize,  by  immersion.  This  is  an  authority 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  of  European  lexicographers ;  so  that  a  man,  who 
is  obliged  to  trust  human  testimony,  and  who  baptizes 
by  immersion,  because  the  Greeks  do,  understands  a 
Greek  word  exactly  as  the  Greeks  themselves  under- 
stand it ;  and  in  this  case  the  Greeks  are  unexceptiona- 
ble guides,  and  their  practice  is,  in  this  instance,  safe 
ground  of  action. 

The  English  translators  did  not  translate  the  word 
baptize,  and  they  acted  wisely,  for  there  is  no  one  word 
in  the  English  language,  which  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Greek  word,  as  the  New  Testament  uses  it,  con- 
taining the  predse  ideas  of  the  evangelists,  neither  less 
nor  more.  The  difficulty,  or  rather  the  excellence  of 
the  word  is,  that  it  contains  two  ideas  inclusive  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  baptism.  Baptize  is  a  dyer's  word, 
and  signifies  to  dip,  so  as  to  colour.  Such  as  rerider 
the  word  dip,  give  one  true  idea,  but  the  word  stood  for 
two,  and  one  is  wanting  in  this  rendering.  This  defect 
is  in  the  German  Testament,  Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  ) 
came  John  dcr  tauffer^  John  the  dipper  ;  and  the  Dutch,  , 
in  those  days  came  John  een  dooper^  John  the  Dipper.   -' 

This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  ^ ' 
Saxon  Testament  adds  another  idea,  by  naming  the  ad-  • 
ministrator  John  Se  Fulluhtere^  John  the  fuller.  The 
Islandick  language  translates  baptism  skim  (1),  scour- 
ing. These  convey  two  ideas,  cleansing  by  washing  ; 
but  neither  do  these  accurately  express  the  two  ideas  of 
the  Greek  baptize  ;  for  though  repentance  in  some  cases 
accompanies  baptism,  as  it  does  prayer,  yet  not  in  every 
case.  Jesus  vias  baptized  in  Jordan,  but  he  was  not 
cleansed  from  any  moral  or  ceremonial  turpitude  by  it, 
nor  was  any  repentance  mixed  with  his  baptism.  Puri- 
fication by  baptism  is  an  accident ;  it  may  be,  it  may  not 
be,  it  is  not  essential  to  baptism.  The  word  then  conveys 
two  ideas,  the  one  literal,  dipping,  the  other  figurative, 
colourings  a  figure  however  expressive  of  a  real  fact ; 
meaning  that  John  by  bathing  persons  in  the  river 
Jordan  conferred  a  character,  a  moral  hue,  as  dyers  by 
3 

(1)  Kri^toi  Saga,  Eajtdm  XHl*  Skitn^  baptiwEi,  iroiR  ikir,  $km.  akirf , 
«9  tieaiut, ' 
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dipping  in  a  dying  vat  set  a  tinct  or  colour  ;  John  by 
baptism  discriminating  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  other 
men,  as  dyers  by  colouring  distinguish  stuffs.  Hence 
John  is  called,  by  early  Latins,  John  tinctor^  the  exact 
Latin  of  Joannes  baptistes,  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian,  the  first  Latin  father,  observes,  that  baptism 

f    was  administeied  with  great  simplicity  (2),  homo  in  aqua 
>'    /j    dcmissus^  et  inter  pauca  verba  tinctns.     The  mode  seems 

(  to  have  been  this.  The  administrator  standing  in  the 
water,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  candidate,  standing  also  in  the  water,  bowed  him 
forward  till  he  was  immersed  in  the  water,  pronouncing 
in  the  mean  time  the  baptismal  words,  by  which  he 
characterizedhim  a  Christian.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  Romans  understood  demisso  capite,  demisso  vultu, 
demissis  oculis,  and  the  like. 
.        The  Syrians,  the  Armenians,  the  Persians,  and  all 

'i  Eastern  Christians  have  understood  the  Greek  word 
baptism,  to  signify  dipping,  and  agreeably  to  their  own 
versions,  they  all,  and  always  administer  baptism  by 
immersion,  but  Mohammed  in  the  Alcoran  has 
most  fully  translated  the  original  word.  He  calls 
baptism  sebgatallah^  that  is  divine  dyings  or  the  tinging 
of  God,  from  sebgah  dying,  and  Allan  God.  A  eel- 
ebrated  orientalist  says,  Mohammed  made  use  of  this 
compound  term  for  baptism,  because  in  his  time  Chris- 
lians  administered  baptism  as  dyers  tinge,  by  immer- 
sion, and  not  as  now  [in  the  West]  by  aspersion  (3), 
Mohammed  every  where  expresses  great  respect  for 
the  rites  of  Christians,  and  being  asked  why  he  set  aside 
baptism,  hcanswered,  because  the  true  divine  tinct,  which 
is  true  baptism,  is  faith  and  grace,  which  God  bestows 
on  true  believers.  This  inward  tinct  is  half  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism,  the  other  half  is  immersion  in  water. 

The  very  learned  Dr.  John  Gale  (4),  whose  accurate 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  never  doubted,  hath  traced  the 
original  word  in  profane  writers,  and  hath  proved  that 
with  the  Greeks  bapto  signified  I  dip,  baptai  dyers, 
baphia  a  dye  house,  bapsis  dying  by  dipping.  Bamma* 
ta  dying  drugs,  baphikee  the  art  of  dying,  dibaphos 
double  d}'ed,  baptisterion  a  dying  vat,  &c.     TertulUaa 

(3)  Ik  Bapdtmot  cap.  ii.  (3)  Herbelot  Bib&oi.  Orieni. 

(4)  M^fkctum  vffoH  WaB's  JBiMy  ^Iffant  Mt^tinn*  JLeU  iiL 
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^preserves  both  the  ideas  in  the  few  words  quoted  above, 
demissus  in  aqua  is  the  first,  dipped^  and  tinctus  the  other, 
coloured^  or  characterized,  so  that  the  single  word  Uip- 
tism  stands  for  both  dipping,  the  mode,  and  a  person  of 
real  character,  the  only  subject  of  baptism.  There  is  a 
propriety  in  acknowledging  a  believer  in  Christ  a  real 
character  by  baptism.  It  is  giving  him  the  name  who 
hath  the  thing.  To  this  sense  of  the  word  all  circum- 
stances and  descriptions  agree,  as  baptizing  in  the  river 
Jordan — going  down  into  the  water — coming  up  out 
o/*the  water,  buried  in  baptism,  and  the  rest,  so  that  the 
proper  answer  to  the  question,  how  did  John  administer 
baptism,  is.  By  immersion. 

Learned  men  have  inquired  whether  John  used  any 
set  form  of  words  in  baptizing,  and,  if  he  did,  what 
words  ?  Some  think  he  used  no  form  (5).  Others 
think  he  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  (6) ;  but  a 
passage  in  the  book  of  Acts  seems  to  say,  that  he  bap- 
tized  in  one  of  the  names  of  Jesus  (7).  When  Paul 
went  first  to  Ephesus  (8),  he  found  some  disciples,  wlio 
had  not  received,  or  even  heard  of  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  apostle  inquired,  into  what 
then  were  ye  baptized  ?  They  said  into  John's  baptism. 
Paul  described  John's  baptism,  and  said,  John  verily 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto 
the  people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  added  Paul,  on  Christ 
Jesus.  And  when  they,  the  disciples  of  John,  heard 
John  say  this,  they  were  baptized  by  John  in  the  name 
of  the  Liord  Jesus.  This  paraphrastical  reading  is 
given  in  a  few  words  to  express  the  supposed  true  sense 
of  the  passage,  and  it  seems  to  convey  the  opinions  of 
those  divines,  who  affirm,  that  there  was  but  one  bap- 
tism— that  the  Ephesians  were  not  rebaptized — that 
the  baptism  of  John  was  true  christian  baptism — and 
that  he  baptized  in  some  one  of  the  names  of  Jesus,  and 
most  likely  in  that  of  Messiah,  or  Christ,  or  him  that  was 
to  come. 

(5)  BdhnniB.  Probabile  est,  Joumem  nuUa  Terborum  fonDuU  unm 
IbuHe. 

(6)  Dtmel  Chsmieri  Aaitfraii>,  ton.  ir.  lib.  5.  e«p.  13. 

(7)  JoflB.£GGuiZbnii&7.       (8)  AoU xi& i,  fco.    BeiJi...GiU,  «cc. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE   PLACES  WHERE  JOHN   BAPTIZED. 

DIFFERENT  writers  for  different  purposes  have 
represented  Palestine  as  a  track  of  bleak  and  blasted 
mountains,  always  burnt  up  with  excessive  droughts, 
and  from  age  to  age  a  land  of  perpetual  barrenness. 
Some  have  done  this  in  order  to  discredit  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  others,  with  a  design  to  disprove  the  bap- 
tism of  immersion,  as  if  the  country  could  afford  no 
more  water  than  would  suffice  by  pouring  or  sprinkling. 
This  makes  it  proper  to  examine  the  places  where  John 
administered  baptism. 

That  Palestine  hath  been -declining  in  fertility  ever 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  true ;  that  in  the 
time  of  Jerom,  who  lived  there,  it  was  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  subject  to  great  droughts,  (1)  and  that  it  is 
now  desolate,  rtiust  be  allowed ;  but  that  it  formerly 
answered  the  description  of  Moses,  and  deserved  all  the 
commendations  he  gave  it,  must  also  be  granted,  if  any 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  it,  to 
good  historians  of  adjacent  countries,  or  to  modern  cred- 
ible travellers  (2).  It  was  a  good  land,  a  land  for  cattle^ 
a  landofv)heaty  and  barley^  and  vines,  and  Jig-trees,  and 
pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  ^water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  tkat  sprang  out  of  rallies  and  hills ;  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (3).  Its  present  condi- 
tion may  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  not  now  the 
home  of  industrious  owners,  who  divided  it  into  manage- 
able family  estates,  where  every  exertion  was  employed 
to  make  it  productive  ;  but  it  is  a  small  inconsiderable 
part  of  a  vast  despotical  empire,  where  the  state  of  prop, 
erty,  and  the  spirit  of  government,  serve  rather  to  dcpop. 
ulate  than  to  improve  a  countr}%  For  ages,  the  land 
hath  beeiTa  prey  to  successive  plunderers,  and  the  own- 
ers themselves  defaced  it  to  abate  the  rage  of  crusaders 
for  invading  it.  It  hath  been  damaged  too  by  droughts 
and  earthquakes.     The  opulent  and  fruitful  island  of 

(1)  Com,  in  Amoit  cap.  iv. 

(2)  Joseph,  de  beL  yud,  lib,  iii.  cftp.  3.     Aristeu.      Strabo.  Lib.   xn. 
Taciti.  Hut,  lib.  ▼.  Shaw.  Maundrell,  &c. 

(3)  Deut.  Tiii.  7,  8.  &c.    Num.  ziiL  ir«  &c  zxsii.  4^  &c* 
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Cyprus  was  burnt  up  and  nearly  depopulated  for  want  of 
rain  ;  for,  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  was  none 
for  six  and  thirty  years  ;  but  this  did  not  make  histories 
of  its  ancient  fertility  incredible  ;  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  serves  to  render  respectable  the  ancient 
Jewish  prophets  who  foresaw,  and  foretold  it. 

John,  setting  out  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Hebron, 
a  city  in  the  billy  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  two  and 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  travelling  northward,  and 
leaving  Tekoa,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem,  on  the  left, 
went  towards  Bethhoglah,  Engedi,  Gilgal,  and  Jericho, 
taking  his  road  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  near 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  crying  or 
preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  wilderness  which  is  bounded  on  the  Cast  by 
the  river  Jordan,  which  met  him,  as  it  were,  running 
a-long-side  full  south,  and  hereabouts  fixed  his  first 
baptismal  station.  The  word  wilderness  did  not  signi- 
fy  in  Judea,  an  uninhabited  country,  but  woody,  grazing 
lands,  in  distinction  fi'om  arable  fields,  which  were 
champaign  or  open,  and  vineyards,  olive-yards,  or- 
chards,  and  gardens  which  were  enclosed.  There  werc,\ 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  six  cities  with  their  villages  in  this  ] 
wi/derness,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  gra-  I 
ziers  and  sheep-masters  (4.)  / 

When  Balaam,  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  sue/ 
veyed  that  part  of  the  country  toward  which  John  trav- 
elled,  he  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  « 
the  scene,  and  he  observed  that  the  spot  was  adorned 
and  perfumed  like  Paradise  :  the  vallies  were  like  gar- 
dens spread  forth  by  the  river/s  side  :  and  the  bamks 
rising  from  the  waters  were  ornamented  with  aromatick 
timbers  and  fruit  trees  (5).  The  description  was 
exact,  for  that  end  of  the  wilderness  toward  Jericho 
hung  sloping  down  a  valley  fifteen  miles  in  width,  all 
along  which  the  Jordan,  from  north  to  south,  rolled  its 
waves  ;  in  some  places  deep  and  rapid,  overhung  with 
wood  growing  on  banks  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
water,  formerly  thickets  and  lodgments  of  lions ;  behind 
these  other  banks  rising  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet ; 

(4)  BlM.  Vgolini  7Tke»mtr,  Jbaiquiuit.  Saerarum.  Vol.  vi.  Venetiist  1746. 
ReUnd.  lib.  L  cap.  In.  JDe  Ioqm  incultis  et  sj^lvU  FaleHuue,    Solitvdo  yuddt. 

(5)  Hum.  zsir.  6.     PoU  Spuft,  in  he. 
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in  other  places  broad  and  shallow,  and  in  general  wider 
than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  and  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor  (6).  Jordan  did  not  receive  its 
name,  as  many  suppose,  from  Tor^  the  spring,  and  Dan^ 
the  tribe  where  it  rose,  for  it  was  called  Jarden^  or 
Tarden,  before  the  tribes  inhabited  the  land  (7).  In- 
deed it  was  supposed  to  rise  at  Yor,  in  Dan,  till  Philip  ' 
the  tetrarch  corrected  the  error  by  casting  straw  or 
chaff  into  the  lake  Phiala,  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the 
country  eastward,  which,  coming  up  again  to  view  at 
the  old  supposed  source,  proved  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  Phiala.  A  little  below  Dan,  the  stream  formed 
the  lake  Samachonites,  which  was  about  four  miles  over 
and  seven  miles  long  ;  thence  issuing  out  again  at  the 
opposite  end  it  ran  fifteen  miles  further,  and  formed  the 
lake,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
which  was  in  the  broadest  part  five  miles  in  width,  and 
in  length  eighteen ;  thence  at  the  opposite  end  it  pro- 
ceeded forward  again,  crossed  the  whole  country 
through  the  wide  valley  just  now  mentioned,  and  fell 
into  the  lake  Asphaltites,  where  it  was  lost.  Reland 
derives  its  name  from  Tard^  which  answers,  says  he,  to 
the  low  Dutch,  Fliet^  or  Floety  a  river ;  and  it  was  called 
the  Rhefj  by  excellence,  as  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
were,  because  each  was  the  great  and  principal  river 
of  the  country.  He  quotes  authorities,  Arabick  and 
Persick,  to  prove  that  Jordan  was  called  Arden^  and  the 
country  the  land  of  Arden.  Father  D^Herbelot  (8)  does 
the  same,  and  quotes  in  proof  a  Persian  life  of  the  Khalif 
Jezid  Ben  Abdalmalek,  who  innocently  caused  the 
death  of  Hababah  his  favourite  concubine,  by  giving  her 
a  grape  in  a  garden  in  Beled  Arden^  or  the  country  of 
Jordan.  The  grape  was  large,  such  as  that  country 
produced.  The  lady  put  it  hastily  into  her  mouth,  it 
lodged  in  her  throat,  stopped  her  breath,  and  she  died 
on  Uie  spot.  The  event  so  affected  the  Khalif,  that  he 
died  with  grief  soon  after.     The  pomegranates,  and  figs, 

(6)  Dr.  Richard  Pococke't  Descrifidtm  of  the  East,  Vol.  il.  part  i.  Ltm^ 
doih  1745.  Clup.  viii.  OfthemldtmuMtthtfawuain  tf  £U*ha^  yericho  and 
Jordan, 

(7)  Johan.  Cluiatorpii  Nlebo.  De  aquU  ttrrm  9aneu.  Relandi  PaUtU 
Lib.  i.  cap.  zliu.  Be  yordaao, 

(8)  D'Herbdot  BUtUm.  Orient.    A  PmU.  V&3fr.  Jlrdn. 
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and  grapes  of  Eshcol,  had  been  bmous  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  his  spies  seem  to  have  taken  the  rout  that 
John  the  Baptist  did,  for  they  went  by  the  same  wilder- 
ness,  through  Hebron,  and  came  down  to  the  brook 
Eshcol  (9) ;  from  all  which  it  appears,  that  both  in  the 
time  of  Moses  and  in  that  of  Abdalmalek,  the  Jordan  was 
a  considerable  river,  and  tlie  adjacent  country  abounded 
in  fertility.  The  patriarch  Jaeob,  who  knew  the  coun« 
try,  described,  perhaps  from  views  which  he  had  taken, 
the  aspect  or  face  of  it,  in  a  manner  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  '  Upward  on  the  hills  glistened  the  rich 
ripe  grapes,  projecting  through  the  leaves  ;  on  the  sur- 
face ran  live  mineral  waters,  twinkling  and  sparkling, 
like  iyes  red  with  ivine  ;  below,  the  white  rocky  vallies, 
covered  with  flocks,  appeared  as  teeth  white  as  milk ;  the 
shagg}'  herbage,  tinged  witli  mineral  moisture  oozing 
through  the  soil  and  hanging  down  the  slopes,  resem- 
bled ^ar/w^/i/f  washed  in  the  blood  of  grapes  (1). 

All  the  Evangelists  affirm,  John  baptized  in  Jordan. 
Mark,  who  says  he  baptized  in  Jordan,  says  also,  he 
baptized  in  the  wilderness  (2).  Of  course  he  baptized 
in  that  part  of  the  river,  which  bounded  the  lands  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah  on  the  east,  about  four  or  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  where  it  discharged  itself  into 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  where  the  woodlands  of 
Judah  abutted  on  those  of  Benjamin.  The  river  here  ' 
was  about  seven  miles  east  of  Jericho,  and  about 
twenty-five  or  six  east  of  Jerusalem.  Hereabouts  die 
Israelites  passed  over  Jordan  ;  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  the  remains  of  a  convent,  dedicated  to 
John  the  Baptist,  are  yet  to  be  seen  ;  for  the  Syrian  ' 
monks  availed  themselves  of  the  zeal  of  early  pilgrims  » 
who  aspired  at  the  honour  of  being  baptized  where  they 
supposed  John  had  baptized  Jesus  (3)  The  Greeks  ^ 
have  imagined  a  place  three  or  four  miles  distant ;  others 
have  supposed  it  higher  up  the  stream  northward  toward 
Galilee ;  and  others,  again,  the  passage  right  over  against 
Jericho  ;  but  some  ford  a  litde  nearer  the  mouth,  some- 
where about  the  line  that  parted  the  lands  of  Benjamin 

(9)  Vambert  xiii.  If—SS. 

(1;   Gdi.  zUx.  11, 12.    Poll  AMote.    Juii.  ct.  Tremel.  in  toe, 

m    Chap.  L  4. 

(3)  Pococke,  ToL  iL  Book  L  ohap.  tiii*    Orig,  Gaw^.  in  yohm.    Uie« 
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and  Judah,  seems  best  to  agree  with  the  account  given 
by  the  Evangelists,  and  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  an- 
cient geography  ;  for  the  line  that  parted  the  two  tribes 
ran  through  a  place  called  Bethbarah,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  or  the  house  at  the  ford  next  the  woodlands. 

The  river  Jordan,  far  from  wanting  water,  was  sub- 
ject to  two  sorts  of  floods,  one  periodical  at  harvest 
time,  in  which  it  resembled  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  with 
which  some  suppose  it  had  a  subterranean  communica- 
tion (4).  When  this  flood  came  down,  the  river  rose 
many  feet,  and  overflowed  the  lower  banks,  so  that  the 
lions  that  lay  in  the  thickets  there  were  roused  and  fled. 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes,  Behold  the  king  of  Babylon 
shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  (5), 
The  other  sv)ellings  of  Jordan  were  casual,  and  resem- 
bled those  of  all  other  rivers  in  uneven  countries.  In 
flat  countries  idle  rivers  move  lazily  along,  and  the 
waters  preserve  a  general  sameness  of  depth,  from  their 
surface  to  their  mud  ;  but  in  hilly  countries  it  is  far  oth- 
erwise, for  here,  after  heavy  rains  or  sudden  thaws, 
waters  come  roaring  down  the  mountains,  sweeping 
through  vallies  in  a  wide  bed,  cleansing  away  the  soil  as 
they  go,  and,  when  they  fall  into  chasms  of  narrow  com- 
pass,  weigh  down  every  thing  that  obstructs  their 
passage,  cleaving  rocks,  and  rending  and  rolling  huge 
masses  along  to  make  themselves  a  way.  There  are 
several  such  rivers  in  the  mountainous  and  northern  parts 
of  this  island.  In  such  rivers  there  are  shallows  in  the 
greatest  floods ;  and  in  the  greatest  droughts  there  are, 
in  various  parts  of  their  beds,  a  kind  of  natural  cisterns, 
perfectly  clean,  and  every  way  convenient  for  the  bap- 
tism  of  immersion.  The  romantic  glen,  called  Dove- 
dale,  in  Stafibrdshire,  not  bx  from  Ashbourne,  in  Der- 
byshire, is  a  miniature  picture  of  the  channels  of  such  riv- 
ers. It  should  seem,  the  bed  of  the  Derwent  about  Mat- 
lock in  the  same  county ;  the  rough  and  craggy  channel 
of  the  fretting  waters  in  the  deep  woody  vale  at  Amble- 
side, in  Westmoreland,  above  the  town  and  a  little 
below  the  fall ;  the  bed  of  the  river  Nith,  in  Scotland, 
between  Sanquhar  and  DruraJanrig  ;  and  a  great  many 
more,  fordable  one  day  and  impassable  the  next,  resem- 
ble, in  this  respect,  the  river  Jordan  at  certain  times* 

(4)  Rdimd.  cjip.  zliiL  JDf  ymiane.  (JS)  Chtup,  L  44.  . 
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It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  what  is  affirmed  of  Jordan 
without  supposing  it  of  this  kind.  There  were  fords, 
which  were  obliged  to  be  guarded  against  invaders,  and 
yet  at  one  of  them  the  water  was  so  deep  that  a  miracle 
was  necessary  to  open  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  when^ 
under  Joshua,  they  first  entered  the  land.  The  waters 
were  low  in  a  drought,  but  Joshua  passed  the  river 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  flood  (S).  Over  the  river 
were  bridges,  and  yet  on  the  river  were  boats  and  ships ; 
in  it  many  delighted  to  swim,  and  yet  swimming  in  it 
was  so  dangerous,  from  the  steepness  of  the  banks,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  water,  that  many  lost  their  lives. 
All  these  accounts  are  true  of  different  seasons  and 
difl^rent  parts  (7).  On  the  whole,  Jordan  was  a  con- 
siderable  river,  but  at  different  seasons,  and  in  different 
parts,  subject  to  great  variations,  as  all  rivers  in  hilly 
countries  are. 

John  baptized  first  at  Betbabara  beyond  Jordan.  Here 
lie  received  the  messengers  from  Jerusalem,  and  bore  that 
testimony  of  Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  the  first  of  John, 
then  he  crossed  the  river,  and  baptized  on  the  opposite 
side,  wluch  belonged  to  Reuben  or  Manasseh  ;  and  thus 
his  ministry  was  extended  through  the  region  roundabout 
Jordan  ;  and  here  he  delivered  that  testimony  concerning 
Christ,  which  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  John^ 
and  this  is  what  some  call  his  second  baptismal  station. 
The  word  Bethabara  signifies  a  passage-house,  and  such 
there  were  on  both  sides  the  river  near  the  fords,  and  most 
likely  they  were  houses  to  accommodate  and  direct  trav- 
ellers in  times  of  low  water,  and  ferry-houses  for  the  con- 
venience of  passage,  when  floods  and  high  waters  ren- 
dered boats  necessary.  In  the  arabah  or  plain  sloping 
towards  the  ford,  where  the  abutments  of  Judah,  Benja- 
min, and  Reuben  met,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  north-bay  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  stood  the 
town  called  Bethabara,  sometimes  named  Betharabah» 
in  the  wilderness,  and  said  to  belong  to  Judah  ;  and  at 
other  times  simply  called  Betharabah,  and  said  to  belong 
to  Benjamin.  Probably,  like  Jerusalem,  it  belonged  to 
both,  just  as  some  towns  in  England  stand  in  two  coun« 
4 

(6)  Judges  ui  38.   vit  34.    Josh.  ai. 

(7)  Dr.  6iir»  £xpo$,  John  i.  38.    Matt. iii.  6    Pococke  m  abcnc.    Chap. 
vUL  zTii.    Sea  ^  JUtriat.  ztHi.    Watfn  </Msrom,    M^  cfyordan^  ^e^ 
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ties,  the  partition  line  running  through  the  towns.  No 
•places  could  be  chosen  more  convenient  for  the  baptism 
of  immersion  than  these.  Here  was  a  gentle  dcbcent  into 
%vater  of  sufficient  depth ;  here  were  houses  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and  fords  were  publick  roads.  It  did  not  be- 
come the  majesty  of  a  divine  institute  to  shun  the  pub- 
lick  eye  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  world.  /  have  not 
spoken  in  secret  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earthy  I  Jehovah 
declare  things  that  are  right.    , 

The  third  station  of  John  was  at  ^non,  near  Salim. 
SaKm  is  differently  written,  as  Saleim,  Salem,  Salom, 
Schiloh,  Zlaleim,  and  so  on  ;  and  several  places  were  so 
called  either  simply  or  in  compound.  This  was  about 
eight  miles  south  from  Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Beth«- 
shean,  a  city  in  Issachar,  but  belonging  to  Manasseh. 
One  of  the  Apostles  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Salim^ 
and  called  Zelotes,  from  this  place  of  his  nativity.  Some 
think  this  was  the  city  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king. 
(8).  i¥lnon,  near  it,  was  chosen  for  a  place  of  baptism 
by  John,  because  there  was  much  water.  Since  sprink- 
ling came  into  fashion,  criticism,  unheard  of  in  all  former 
ages,  hath  endeavoured  to  derive  evidence  for  scarcity  of 
water,  frofti  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelist  John,  and 
to  render  «tAA«  v^7«,  not  much  water ^  but  many  waters, 
and  then  by  an  ingenious  supposition,  to  infer  that  many 
waters  signifies,  not  many  waters  collected  into  one,  but 
waters  parted  into  hiany  little  rills,  which  might  all  serve 
for  sprinkling,  but  could  not  any  one  of  them  be  us^  for 
dipping  t  as  if  one  man  could  possibly  want  many  brooks 
for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  one  person  at  a  time. 

It  is  observable  that  the  rivers  Euphrates  at  Babylon, 
Tiber  at  Ronoe,  and  Jordan  in  Palestine,  are  all  described 
by  V»AA«  vMm»  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  first,  and  ad- 
dressing Babylon  says,  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters,  thine  end  is  come  (9) ;  for  Babylon  was  situated 
on  what  the  Jews  called  the  river,  th^  great  river  Eu- 
phrates^ (1).  The  Evangelist  John  describes  Romc> 
which  was  built  on  the  Tiber,  by  saying.  The  great  har- 
lot,  the  great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  sitteth  upon  many  waters  (2).  E^ekiel  describes 
Judca  and  Jonian,  by  saying  to  the  princes  of  Israel, 

<8)  Kelwid  in  Salem.    Ainoti.    BetbtbMli.  (9)  Chap.  It.  13. 

(1)  Geo.  JCT.  18.    Z>ettt  L  7.   loth,  i  4.  (S)  fiev.  Xfii.  1.  IB. 
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Your  mother  is  a  lioness,  her  whelps  devour  men,  she 
was  fruitful  by  reason  of  mat^  waters  ;  an  evident  allu« 
sion  to  the  lions  that  lay  in  the  thickets  of  Jordan  (3). 
The  thunder  which  agitates  clouds,  charged  with  floods, 
is  called  the  voice  of  the  Lord  upon  mat^  waters  :  and 
the  attachoient  that  no  mortifications  can  annihilate,  is  a 
love  which  many  waters  cannot  quench,  neither  can  the 
floods  drown  (4).  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mode  of 
speaking,  which  on  every  other  occasion  signifies  mucAy 
^UHild  in  the  case  of  baptism  signify  UttUi  is  a  question 
easy  to  answer.  The  meaning  of  doubtful  words  is  best 
fixed  by  ascertaining  the  facts,  which  they  were  intended 
to  represent. 

Salim  was  at  least  fifty  miles  north  up  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  the  place  where  John  had  begun  to  baptize. 
^non,  near  it,  was  either  a  natural  spring,  an  artificial  re- 
servoir, or  a  cavernous  temple  of  the  sun,  prepared  by 
the  Canaanites,  the  ancient  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  thd 
land.  The  eastern  versions,  that  is,  the  Syriack,  Ethio- 
pick,  Persick,  and  Arabick  of  the  gospel  of  John  (5),  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  Ain-yon,  or  Gnain-yon^ 
suggest  these  opinions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  Evangelist's  word  i£non,  and 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  plain  meaning  be,  John  was 
baptizing  at  the  Dove-spring  near  Salim,  or  John  was 
baptizing  at  the  Sun-fountain  near  Salim. 

To  take  the  matter  from  the  beginning.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  universal  custom  derived  from  the  first 
&thers  of  mankind,  to  describe  the  world  by  resem- 
blances of  the  human  body.  Hence,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the 
mouthoi^  river,  the Jbot  of  a  mountain,  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
tiie/aee  of  a  country.  The  scripture  abounds  with  such 
similitudes  ;  a  plain  between  two  prominent  hills  is  a 
dwelling  between  shoulders^  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of 

(3)  ^lA^  xix.       NuviK  «xiv,  7.  (4)  P^al.  zxU.  3.    Cant.  Wii.  7* 

(5)  FcrrM  Syiifca,  Baptizabat  aatem  et  Johannea  in  In -Jon  (  fonte  cot* 
umbo:)  ^uod  est  ad  latus  Salim :  quoniam  aquc 
erant  tUic  multx. 

Tbv.  Pentca.  ^i  Johannes  etiam  in  fonte  Jon,  qui  juzta  Sa- 
Um  est,  baptizabat,  eo  quod  aqua  ibi  multacsset, 
homines  ig^tor  illic  baptizati  sunt. 

Ver^.  Ax^^^  2t  Johannes  baptizabat  etiam  in  fonte'Kwi,  qoi 
est  ad  latus  SaHm  ob  multitudinem  aqiis  ibidem. 

Veri^  jfithiopica.  %t  erat  Johannes  baptista  in  H«non  prope  Salim^ 
qnia  eraai  ibi  multie  aquat. 
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Jordan  is  a  tongue^  a  mountain  is  a  heady  of  whidi  trees, 
bushes,  and  vegetables,  are  the  hcar^  a  prominence  is  a 
breast,  a  cliff  is  a  nose^  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  the  hol- 
low of  God's  hand.  Through  all  the  East,  a  spring,  or 
fountain,  or  well-head,  was  called  Ain  (6).  or  with  a  nasal 
^und,  gnain,an  eye;  and  the  name  was  carried  by  the  Phe- 
nicians  into  all  the  countries  where  they  travelled,  and  it 
remains  incorporated  into  various  languages  ai ^d  in  a  va- 
riety of  compound  words  to  this  day  (7).  From  ain,  cor- 
rupted into  an,  aun,  on,  don,  ern,  een,  eyen,  eya,  auye, 
ooghe,  proceeded  in  various  countries  different  wonds. 
In  Egypt,  On  and  Zoan  with  the  Hebrews,  and  Tanis, 
Taphnis,  Tahaphanes,  with  others.  A  Scythian  ain  be- 
came Tanais,  the  river  dividing  Asia  from  Europe,  now 
the  river  Don  of  Muscovy.  A  Persian  ain,  adjacent  to  * 
which  was  a  temple  in  a  grove,  became  with  the  Greeks, 
Anaia,  Anaitis,  Anaitidos,  Anea,  Nanea,  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  fountains  (8).  From  a  Syrian  ain,  near  Antioch, 
came  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  a  river,  and  the  parent  of 
ever-green  shrubs,  as  the  laurel  and, the  bay  (9).  Hence 
came  Ain-tab,  Ain-zarba,  or  Ana-zarba,  Ain-ob,  Ino- 
pus,  the  Pythian  spring,  or  the  fountain  of  Diana  and 
Apollo  at  Delos  (I).  Antiquaries  observe,  that  Bath  in 
England  was  once  called  Tr-ennaint  tivymin  (2)  ;  that 
Scotland  hath  its  Annan^  a  place  of  two  medical  springs 
separated  by  a  small  rock  ;  that  Waterford  in  Ireland 
was  once  called  71/a;/-apia  ;  and  that  Ancaster  in  Lin. 
colnshire  hath  a  spring  at  each  end  of  the  town,  and,  as 
there  is  no  more  water  from  thence  to  Lincoln,  tfie  name 
tells  its  own  Saxon  and  British  history  (o). 

Such  ^es  of  water  were  of  infinite  value  in  the  East. 
When  Moses  was  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  he  ascended 
mount  Nebo  to  survey  the  promised  land.  Wide  spread 
before  him,  at  the  foot  of  Nebo,  lay  the  great  plain,  slop-  • 

(6)  Vid.  Buxtorf  Giegei  aliarque  Lexic,  Castelli  Lex,  Mitptaglot.  Ain. 
Heb.  Oculus.  Fons.  Chaid.  Oculus.  Foremen  furni.  foramen  lapidis 
inolaris.  &c.  Syriac.  Oculiis.  Fons.  Samar.  ibid.  i£thiop.  Ocultis. 
Fons.     Arab.  Oculua.   Fons.    Lachryma,  yiva  aqua,  Sec. 

(7)  Giggei  Lexic,  Arab.  Jac.  Gnlii  Lexic,  Jrabico.  Latin,    Ludolfi  Lex 
JEthiopico.  Latin.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Orient^  &c.  ' 

CS\  Bocharti  Phaleg.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  xix.  Aeeur^ 
"^  I  Chanaan  lib.  i.  cap.  zvi.  Phtenicet  in  Baotia, 

Greg.  Abul.  Pharagii.  Kut.  Dyna§u   Bocharti  Chanaan,  lib.  i.  cap.  ziv. 
Caroden*8  Britannia, 

Dr.  pampbcU't  Foliticql  Survey  of  Gnat^BritWH  ToL  i.  chi^.  t.  Ou 
'^meru 
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ing  from  him  down  to  Jordan,  then,  rising  again 
from  the  river,  it  joined  the  high  grounds,  swelling 
into  prominences  ;  behind  which  protuberated  hills, 
bejond  which  huge  mountains  heaved  their  gigantick 
heaos,  some  bare,  others  rugged,  and  others  cov- 
ered  widi  timber,  verdure,  and  fruits,  wheat,  barley, 
vines,  figs,  promegranates,  and  olives.  The  man  of 
God  took  particular  notice  of  what  he  calls  the  ^es^  that 
is,  the  live  waters  springing  into  natural  basons,  and  run- 
ning in  brooks  among  vallies  and  hills,  and  for  their 
sakes  he  pronounced  it  an  excellent  countr)'  (4).  Mi- 
ners observe  the  tinct  of  spring  waters,  and  the  incrus- 
tations of  the  beds,  in  which  their  rivulets  run.  The 
Easterns  did  so.  Jacob  remarked  the  red  eyes  of  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  it  was  an  observation  of  mineral  col- 
ours that  made  Moses  add,  when  he  was  praising  the 
land  of  eyes,  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  qfnv/iose 
hilfs  thou  mayest  dig  brass  (5).  It  was  natural  to  assim- 
ilate diflferent  springs  to  the  eyes  of diiferjcnt  animals  to  de- 
scribe the  qualities  of  the  waters.  A  spring  bursting  vi- 
olently  from  a  steep  rock  was  called  An-zabba,  the  eye 
of  a  bear,  there  was  a  kind  of  fury  in  it ;  and  a  sparkling 
human  eye  in  which  the  graces  played,  was  likened  to  wa- 
ters enlivened  by  the  activity  of  little  spanp;ling  fish,  thine 
tyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  ofHeshbon  (6).  The  spring 
where  John  baptized  was  called  the  dove^s  eye.  The 
prophet  Nahum  describes  waters  running  off  in  streams 
gargling  among  stones,  as  doves  that  wander  cooing,  or, 
as  the  English  version  hath  it,  tabering  through  the  sol- 
itary  grove  (7)  According  to  this,  iEnon  was  a  cavern- 
ous  spring,  and  such  were  of  great  account  in  Judea, 
especially  in  some  seasons.  There  was  in  the  time  of 
Abab  a  famine,  occasioned  by  a  drought  of  three  years. 
The  king  in  extremity  commanded  Obadiah  to  go 
through  one  part  of  the  kind,  while  he  surveyed  another 
to  search  for  grass  to  save  the  cattle  alive,  and  he  partic- 
ularly charged  him  to  go  to  all  eyes  of  water.  Near 
such  eyes  there  were  caverns,  and  in  one  of  them  Oba- 
diah  had  hid  and  fed  an  hundred  prophets  of  the  Lord 
in  time  of  persecution  (8)     If  Enon  were  an  excavation 

(4)  Deut.  xxxii.  49.    ▼iii.  7.  (5)  Verse  &.  (6)  Cant.  tu.  4. 

(7)  Nahum  iL  6,  he,    Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  ti.     The  river  Tigris  aweUing 
vitfa  incetsant  rains  brdce  down  the  wall  for  twenty  furlongs. 

(8)  1  Kings  zviii. 
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of  this  kind,  John  baptized  in  a  natural  baptistery,  Ati 
walls  and  arches,  the  dome  and  windows  of  which,  were 
sculptured  without  hands.  Here  he  was  covered  from 
the  heat,  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain,  free  from  noise 
and  interritption,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water  in 
thcf  natural  stone  basons  of  the  rock.  Were  it  necessa- 
ry, persons  now  alive  might  be  named,  who  were  bap-^ 
tized  by  immersion  in  similar  places  in  Great- Britain. 
The  natural  caverns  and  artificial  quarries  of  some 
rocks  in  Judea  were  very  capacious,  and  in  that  at  AduU 
lam,  David  concealed  four  hundred  fighting  men,  beside 
old  people,  women  and  children  (9).  Ancient  Greek 
missals,  and  rude  sculptures  in  subterranean  caverns 
near  Rome,  describe  John  preaching  and  baptizing  by 
immersion  in  cavernous  places  (i);  but  whether  the 
Christian  artists  intended  to  describe  the  history  of  John, 
or  their  own  practice,  or  both,  is  a  question.  Certain  it 
is,  such  places  were  in  Judea,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
^non  near  Salim  was  one. 

Springs  issuing  from  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  gurgling 
through  the  chinks  as  waters  out  of  bottles,  falling  from 
crag  to  crag,  murmuring  from  bed  to  bason,  and  from 
bason  to  bed,  fretting  along  the  ra^ed  sides  of  a  rocky 
channel,  and  eclioing  through  rude  and  spacious 
caverns,  would  form  what  the  Jews  called  a  Dove^water^ 
or,  if  it  flowed  from  a  natural  spring,  in  their  figurative 
style,  a  Dove^s-eye.  It  is  credible,  such  a  clean  and  plen- 
tiful baptismal  stream  was  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
much  in  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  John.  The  inhabi- 
tants accounted  such  waters  the  greatest  of  blessings ;  but 
as  they  might  by  accident  become  injurious,  by  afford- 
ing a  supply  to  foreign  invaders  of  the  land,  they  took 
care  in  such  cases,  to  conceal  both  the  water  and  the 
sound  from  their  enemies,  and  to  convey  the  stream  by 
subterranean  pipes  into  their  cities  to  supply  the  inhab- 
itants, and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  first  founders  of 
towns  consulted  this  advantage  in  determining  where  to 
place  them.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  the  Assyrians  in- 
vaded Judah  (2),  The  king  took  counsel  with  his  prin* 
ces  and  his  mighty  men^  to  stop  the  ivaters  of  the  fountains^ 


s 


1  Sam.  xxii. 
Vk)  2  Kings  iU.  19.       3  Chrofi.  |»iL  3* 
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v>hich  foere  wihout  the  city  :  and  they  did  help  him.  So 
there  was  gathered  much  people  together^  voho  siopt  all  the 
/oumatns^  ami  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land,  sayings  Why  should  the  kir^s  of  Assyria  come^ 
and  find  much  VHiter  ?  This  custom  prevailed  in 
all  ages,  and  William,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  in  the 
eleventh  cetitury  was  in  a  crusading  armjr,  mentions  the 
same  thing  ( >)•  This  i£noii  therefore  might  supply 
Salim  with  water»  and  as  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  near  the 
city,  and  plentiful  enough  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  it 
tnust  have  been  highly  convenient  for  the  baptism  of  im- 
mersion. — -^ 

Adjacent  to  some  of  the  fountains  of  Judea  were  build- 
ings, reservoirs^  and  large  receptacles  of  water,  cisterns 
of  great  size,  and  baths  both  sin^ple  and  medicinal.  Of 
the  latter  were  the  hot  wells  of  Tiberias,  Gadara,  CaU 
lirhoe,  and  other  places.  Near  Ramah  there  yet  renuunSt 
of  very  ancient  work,  a  reservoir  a  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  broad  (i).  Such 
also  of  different  sizes,  and  for  different  puiposes,  H*ere 
those  at  Tabor,  Jerusalem,  £tham,  and  the  gardens  of 
Solomon.  One  of  the  fountains  of  Judah  was  called  Ain. 
rogel,  the  Fuller^s-eye,  because  there  fullers  cleansed 
stuis  (5).  Who,  among  this  variety  and  uncertainty, 
can  at  this  distance  exactly  determine  what  kind  of  wa- 
ter this  at  l£MOXi  was  ?  One  thinj;  only  is  certain,  that 
there  was  much  or  many  waters. 

[  Similar  critical  observations  are  continued  for  a  num. 
^>er  of  paf;es  more,  with  whibh  a  number  of  other  things 
are  coimected.  But  it  is  judged  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  £non  contained  water  sufficient  for  dipping.} 

JttUtor* 

CHAP.  IV. 

•f  THB  MtasOliS  WtaMm   JOBW   BAPTIZC»,   4MD  PAETICtJ* 

LARLT  JK8US. 

PRESUMPTUOUS  as  it  may  appear,  for  a  monk  in 
Afirtoa  to  add  to  a  history  of  what  was  done  in  Asi% 
and  recorded  by  eye  witnesses  three  hundred  years 


(3)  WiUem.  Tyren.  :Srchi€p   Slit.  ^Ah.  vili.  p.  749. 
ReUnd.   De  fomibut  Palautiim,    Ae  Thermft  PaUit. 
im-ainh  Oen.  xxxviu.  31.  •  •  •  dn^^lth  Jo*^'  <^  ^k  ^* 
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before  he  was  born,  yet  this  is  what  St.  Augustine  did, 
by  affirming  that  Jesus  baptized  John(l):  but  Angus- 
tu)e  had  an  ecclesiastical  system  to  serve,  and  according 
to  his  sytem  no  unbaptized  person  could  administer 
valid  baptism  to  another  ;  and  yet  the  evangelists  do  not 
say  either  that  John  baptized  himself,  or  that  Jesus  baptiz- 
ed him,  or  that  he  was  ever  baptized  at  all.  Their  silence 
is  respectable,  and  to  curve  history  to  serve  system  is 
neither  wise  nor  just ;  but  Augustine  knew  how  much 
depended  on  affirming  that  only  his  own  party  could 
baptize.  There  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin  a  manu- 
script of  the  twelfth  century,  containing  a  fabulous  histo- 
ry of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  it  is  a  fanciful 
representation  of  baptism,  and  on  one  side  of  the  picture 
these  words,  ''Ubi  XPS.  et  Ihoannes  in  lordane 
flumine  tincti  fyerunt." — **  Where  Christ  and  John 
were  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan  (2),"  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  such  a  man,  pretending  to  inspiration, 
should  utter  oracles ;  but  it  is  really  astonishing  that  any 
should  be  so  inconsistent,  with  the  true  histories  in  their 
hands,  as  to  believe  him. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  John  baptized  any  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune.  No  great  names  were  seen  among  his 
converts.  The  Pharisees  in  reputation  for  piety,  and  the 
lawyers,  famous  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  by  John,  and  were  not  baptized  by 
him.  This,  however,  to  such  as  know  the  men,  doth 
not  form  even  a  prejudice  in  disfavour  of  the  ministry  of 
John. 

It  is  generally  supposed  John  baptized  great  muU 
titudes.  His  converts  indeed  were  of  the  multitude,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  they  were  very  numerous* 
All  Jerusalem,  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about, 
'ivent  out  to  Aim ;  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
came  to  his  baptism^  but  they  went  only  as  spectators, 
they  V)ent  out^Bs  the  Lord  Jesus  expresses  it,y^r  to  see  (3^  >* 
and  this  will  appear  most  worthy  of  belief  to  such  as  con- 
sider the  general  character  of  the  Jewish  populace  and 
their  blind  guides,  and  the  pre-requisites  necessary  to 
John's  baptism,  especially  when  it  it  observed,  that  after 

(Y\  Augastini  Op.  torn.  v.  serm.  293. 

(3)    P.M.   FudMudiUntiq,  ChrUtian.    JRomelTSS,  i>i«#ert.  3.  cop.  ft. 
MembranaceuB  U  est  sigiiAtus  que  D.  r.  39. 
(3)  Mutt.  ill.  5.  r.  XT.  7,8,9. 
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the  resnrre^tion  of  Jesus,  (and  it  is  supposed  all  Christ- 
ians saw  him)  the  greatest  number  of  believers  assem- 
bled tc^ther  at  any  one  time  were  not  many  above  Gve 
hundred  (4).  John's  disciples  were  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, of  that  class  of  mankind,  which  of  all  others  is 
most  friendly  to  free  inquiry. 

In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  John  was  forming, 
rank  was  nothing,  superior  faculties  were  nothing,  mor- 
al excellence  was  all  in  all,  and  faith  and  repentance  were 
indispensable  qualifications  for  baptism  ;  for  on  John's 
part  there  was  no  collusion,  on  that  of  his  converts  no 
blind  credulity,  and  the  individuals  whom  the  Baptist 
formed  into  a  people  were  distinguished  by  three  charac- 
ters, a  character  of  freedom,  a  character  of  piety,  and  a 
character  of  virtue. 

f.  A  character  of  Jreedom.  John  taught,  but  he  em- 
ployed no  force,  he  used  no  allurements,  offered  no  bribes, 
nor  did  any  thing  to  give^an  unworthy  bias.  He  pub- 
lished  a  &ct,  of  the  truth  of  which  all  the  world  was  left 
free  to  judge,  and  it  was  a  circumstance  highly  favoura- 
ble to  his  doctrine,  that  no  power  in  being  took  it  under 
patronage.  It  was  left  in  the  country  among  the  com- 
mon people,  wholly  to  itself,  at  a  distance  from  the  court, 
the  temple,  and  the  army,  and  many  of  his  hearers  ful- 
ly examined,  and  freely  entered  on  the  economy  ;  for 
they  had  nothing  but  conviction  to  induce  them  to  act 
as  they  did. 

II.  A  character  of  piety.  The  fact  was  contained  in 
the  prophecies,  and  the  disciples  of  John  believed  them, 
giving  themselves  up  by  baptism  to  the  guidance  of  him 
whomsoever  God  had  appointed  Lord  of  the  economy, 
whenever  it  should  please  God  to  make  him  known. 

HI.  A  character  of  virtue.  I  baptize  you,  said  John, 
ai,  or  upon  your  repentance^  your  invisible  abhorrence  of 
sin,  manifested  by  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  that  is,  by 
reformation.  Except  in  one  instance,  John  baptized  on- 
ly persons  having  these  characters. 

This  one  instance  was  the  baptism  of  Jesus.     In  per- 

feet  freedom,  with  eminent  piety  and  virtue,  but  without 

any  profession  of  repentance,  Jesus  was  baptized.     By 

this  lie  entered  on  his  public  ministry.     When  John  bc- 

5 

(4)  1  Cor.  XV.  6.    Matt,  xxviii.  10.    John  xx.  \7. 
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gan  to  baptize  at  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  hjs  first  bap- 
tismal station,  Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Bethabara  till  all  the  people  had  been 
baptized  (5).  There  is  son^e  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
this  part  of  the  history.  The  following  appears  the  most 
probable  train  of  events. 

The  Jews  had  many  ills  of  various  kinds,  and  theyex- 
pected  a  deliverer,  but,  more  sensible  to  civil  inconve- 
niences  than  to  spiritual  disorders,  and  to  the  condition 
of  their  own  nation  than  to  that  of  all  mankind,  they  hop- 
ed to  see  a  temporal  prince  invested  with  power  to  grat- 
ify the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
When  John  appeared  proclaiming  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  rulers  of  the  metropolis  sent  messengers  to 
him  to  obtain  authentic  information  of  what  he  meant. 
John  informed  them  of  what  he  knew,  that  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  the  Messiah,  that  however  he  was  standing 
among  them,  and  would  in  due  time  be  made  known. 
John  and  Jesus  were  near  akin,  their  mothers  were  inti. 
mate,  and  John  it  seems  knew  him  when  he  came  to  be 
baptized,  and  paid  that  respect  to  him  which  was  due 
from  a  man  of  inferior  talents  and  virtue  to  his  superi« 
or.     When  Jesus  came  to  Jordan,  John  knowing  his 
general  character,  said,  I  heme  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee: 
but  he  did  not  know  till  after  he  had  baptized  him,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  for  he,  who  sent  him  to  baptize,  had 
informed  him  that  he  should  know  the  Messiah  from  ev- 
ery other  man  by  a  visible  sign.     Iknev)  him  not^  but  tfiat 
he  should  be  made  manifest  unto  Israel.    I  knew  him  not^ 
but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  V)ith  water^  the  same  said 
unto  me,  upon  ivhom  thou  shalt  see  the  spirit  descending 
and  remaining^  the  same  is  he. 

To  Bethabara,  amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators, 
in  presence  of  those  who  had  been  baptized,  and  were 
now  in  waiting  for  him,  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord^ 
and  while  John  was  conversing  with  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  came  to  be  baptized,  giving  by  his  con- 
duct, as  well  as  by  his  language  to  John,  the  most  une<- 
Qui vocal  proof  of  his  entire  approbation  of  water  baptism. 
Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  The 
very  handsome  and  respectful  manner  in  which  John  re- 
ceived Jesus,  and  the  conversation  that  passed  J[)etw*een 

(5)  Luke  ill.  21.       Mat.  tu.  13.       li.  23. 
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them,  no  doubt,  held  up  Jesus  to  the  multitude  as  some 
person  of  singular  merit,  produced  a  pause,  and  a  pro- 
ibund  silence,  and  attracted  every  eye  to  behold  the  man. 
Immediately  after  John  had  baptized  Jesus,  he  went  up 
out  of  the  water  praying,  and  while  he  was  going  up,  the 
clouds  parted,  and  a  bright  light  appeared  hovering  over 
him,  falling  and  rising,  rising  and  falling,  as  a  dove  hov- 
ers  when  it  is  about  to  alight,  and  at  length  settling  on 
him.  This  was  placing  his  person  in  full  view,  so  that 
his  features  could  not  be  mistaken,  and,  to  those  who  saw 
him,  his  face  must  ever  after  have  been  the  best  known 
£ice  in  Judea.  While  the  spectators  were  beholding  this 
new  and  strange  appearance,  a  voice  from  heaven  said, 
Thh  is  my  bciovcd  Son^  in  %vhom  lam  well  pleased.  John 
seeing  the  promised  sign,  exclaimed,  addressing  himself 
to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  he  of  whom  I 
said  J  hethatcomcth  after  me  is  preferred  before  me  ;  and  he 
repeated  the  same  record  the  tvvo  succeeding  days,  on 
seeing  Jesus  walking,  and  so  engaged  his  disciples  to  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  the 
chief  design  of  his  ministry. 

It  is  supposed  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  was  pres- 
ent, because  some  time  after,  when  Jesus  was  at  Jerusa* 
lem  he  reproved  the  citizens  for  their  obstinate  infidelity, 
spoke  of  the  embassy  to  John,  and  according  to  some 
criticks,  referring  to  the  voice  from  heaven  and  the  lu- 
minous appearance,  asked,  Ha^e  ye  ne^er  at  any  time 
heard  his  voice^  or  seen  his  shape  (6)  ?  idiplying  that  they 
bad. 

John  had  foretold  that  Jesus  would  baptize  %vith  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire,  and  various  opinions  are  form- 
ed of  his  meaning.  An  ingenious  foreigner  supposes 
fj),  that  John  alluded  to  a  statute  in  the  law,  which  says. 
Every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go 
through  the  fire — and  all  that  abideth  not  the  fire,  ye  shall 
make  it  go  through  the  water :  and  that  he  intended  to 
inform  the  Jews,  not  of  the  tongues  of  fire  to  be  exhibit- 
ed at  Pentecost,  but  only  in  general,  that  Jesus  would  ex- 
ercise a  much  more  effectual  ministry  than  he,  that  he 
would  purify  some  by  exciting  in  them  acute  convictions, 

(JS)  Jclkn  ▼.  ^t  &c.    Dr.  Macknight  igwMi  im  the  T%eckgieal  MepoiUory^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  55,  second  edit. 
(7)  Conrad.  Ikenii.     DuterU  PhiloL  Th§ol.  Lugd.  1749.  Dis.  six. 
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and  by  trying  them  with  great  calamities,  and  that  he 
would  punish  the  refractory  and  finally  impenitent  with 
destruction.  Others  (8)  understand  this  of  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  which  sense  seems  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  these  words,  John  baptized  v)hh  V)ater,  but  ye 
shall  be  baptized  %vith  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence. 


CHAP.  V. 

WBBTHBR  THE  BAPTISM  OF  JOHN  WBEB  TAKEN  FROM  ANT  JBW« 
I8B  WASHINGS,  PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  PROSELTTBt  ^ 

IT  is  not  pleasant  to  leave  the  high  road  of  narration  for 
the  thorny  paths  of  controversy.  It  is  a  drudgery,  how- 
ever, which  men  of  great  respectability  have  obliged, 
such  as  narrate  the  story  of  Baptism,  to  undergo.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  state  the  case  without  entering  into  the 
dispute. 

Before  any  reasonings  from  Jewish  washings,  or  the 
baptism  of  proselytes,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  can  be 
admitted  in  debates  concerning  Christian  baptism,  order 
requires,  that  the  fact  be  ascertained.  Purifications  of 
proselytes  indeed  there  were,  but  there  never  was  any 
such  ceremony  as  baptism  in  practice  before  the  time  of 
John.  If  such  a  rite  had  existed,  the  regular  priests,  and 
not  John,  would  have  administered  it,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  appointment 
from  heaven  to  give  being  to  an  old  established  custom, 
nor  would  it  have  been  decent  for  John,  or  any  other  man 
to  treat  native  Jews,  especially  Jesus,  who  had  no  Pagan- 
ism to  put  away,  as  Pagan  proselytes  were  treated.  This 
uninteresting  subject  hath  produced  voluminous  disputes, 
which  may  be  fairly  cut  short  by  demanding  at  the  outset 
substantial  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  baptized  pros- 
elytes bejbre  the  time  of  John,  which  can  never  be  done. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  controversy,  that  they,  who 
most  earnestly  take  the  affirmative,  are  of  ail  men  the  least 
interested ;  for  could  a  christian  rite  be  taken  off  the 
ground  of  immediate  divine  appointment,  and  placed  on 

(8)  2ainglii  de  Babtiimo.  Lib.  Depritna  baptumi  origine.  Cftlvini  loft.  ir. 
15. 10.  Cbemnitii  Exam.  TVident.  ad  Canon,  De  Bapt.  BoUingeri  aeh.  AnO' 
bapt.  Lib.  Ti.  cap.  i.  MuscuU  Loq,  com.  de  Bapu  Chamieti  Panttrat, 
torn,  ir.  De  Bapu 
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that  of  human  traditions,  Christianity  would  lose  much 
of  its  glory  ;  least  of  all  are  they  interested  in  it,  who  in- 
tend to  establbh  a  law  to  sprinkle  the  in&nts  of  Christ- 
ians, upon  proving,  that  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of  dip- 
ping men  and  women  when  they  renounced  Paganism. 

In  thb  hopeless  a£Fair,  could  the  fact  be  demonstrated, 
no  advance  would  be  made  in  the  argument ;  for  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove,  that  if  it  were  by  tradition  Jewish  tradi- 
tions  neither  have  nor  ought  to  have  any  force  with  Christ- 
ians :  and  that  if  it  were  even  an  institute  of  Moses,  the 
ceremonies  of  Moses  were  abolished  in  form  by  an  au- 
thority which  no  Christian  will  oppose. 

The  legislator  of  the  Jews  instituted  what  an  apostle 
(1)  calls  divers  washings^  which  were  not  intended  to  be 
perpetual,  but  were  imposed  by  Moses  on  the  Jews  until 
the  time  of  reformation  by  the  Messiah,  as  all  the  other 
ceremonies  of  that  religion  were. 

The  regular  way  of  considering  this  subject  is  to  set 
out  with  an  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  the  Mosaical 
economy,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  scripture,  the  pre- 
cise  period  in  which  Moses  was  to  be  heard  \\\  the  charac- 
ter of  a  lawgiver.  This  question  receives  an  answer  from 
Moses  himself,  who  said  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  and 
entered  it  into  a  publick  record  (2)  for  the  information  of 
their  successors.  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee 
a  Prophet  Jrom  the  midst  of  tnee^  of  thy  brethren^  like  un* 
to  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  According  to  all  that 
thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb^  tn  the  day  oj 
the  assembly^  sayings  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  my  God;  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  an^ 
more,  that  I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  they 
hone  Viell  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  amotig  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee^  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouthy  and  he 
shaH  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass ,  t/iat  whosoever  shall  not  hearken  un^ 
to  n^  wordSi  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name^  I  will  re- 
juire  it  of  him.  The  rites  of  Judaism  therefore  were  to 
be  considered  as  institutes  of  God,  and  to  be  obeyed  till 
he  should  think  fit  to  give  new  orders  by  another  pro- 
phet Jike  Moses.    Some  think  this  prophet  like  Moses  was 

(1)  Heb.  Ix.  10.  (3)  Deut.  xvI'iL  15  &c. 
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Joshua  (3).  Others  say,  Moses  meant  a  succession  of 
prophets  (4) ;  but  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  John  the  Bap. 
tist  understood  the  passage  of  the  Messiah  (5),  and  the 
apostle  Peter  directly  applies  it  to  Jesus  (6).  Many 
are  the  resemblances  (7)  between  Moses  and  Jesus: 
but  the  most  striking  is  that  which  Eusebius  cnen- 
tionsy  and  which  most  modern  expositors  approve, 
that  the  likeness  lay  chiefly  in  legislation  (8).  Oth- 
er  prophets  resembled  Moses  in  many  things,  but 
hone  of  them  were  lawgivers ;  they  only  interpreted  and 
enforced  the  law  of  Moses.  Hence  it  follows,  that  let 
the  rites  of  Judaism  be  what  they  may,  Christians  are  not 
bound  to  perform  them  because  they  were  instituted  by 
Moses  ;  but  it  must  be  proved  that  Jesus  the  successor 
of  Moses,  and  a  legislator  like  him,  hath  re-ordained  them« 
This  point  was  fully  and  finally  settled  in  an  assembly  of 
all  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  convened  for  the  purpose, 
who  gave  it  under  their  hands  in  writing  (9),  that  they 
had  no  commandment  to  keep  the  law^  that  is,  the  Mosaic- 
al  law  of  ceremonies.  Jewish  ceremonies  therefore,  are  to 
be  considered  now  only  as  Pagan  rites  are  considered,  as 
histories  of  past  ages,  but  not  as  law  of  present  times. 

Jewish  washings,  instituted  and  not  instituted,  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  four  heads,  common,  tradi- 
tional, ritual,  and  extraordinary. 

By  common  washings  are  meant  bathings,  which  the 
Jews  in  common  with  all  the  people  of  the  East  practis- 
ed for  cleanliness,  health,  and  pleasure.  The  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  was  going  to  bathe  herself  in  the  river,  when 
she  found  Moses  (L.)  Bathsheba  was  bathing  when  Da- 
vid first  saw  her  (2) ;  for  the  Jews  had  baths  in  their 
gardens  and  houses.  Private  baths  of  their  own  were 
more  necessary  to  Jews  resident  in  foreign  countries  than 
to  others ;  for  the  Pagans  adorned  their  public  baths  with 
statues  of  their  gods  (3),  and  for  this  reason  the  Jew  nev- 
er entered  them. 

By  traditional  washings  such  are  intended  as  were  en- 
joined by  the  Rabbles  without  any  authority  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses.     There  is  a  clear  distinct  account  of 

(3)  Munster.    Drutiut.    Fanus.    Ctlmet  (4)  Pole.    Le  Clerc. 

(5)  John  i.  3t  (6)  Acts  iiL  33, 33. 

(7)  Jortin.        Newton  on  the  Prophedu.  Vol  i.  dit.  yi . 

(8)  Eitsebii  BemoRfl.  Evmg.  Lib.  i.  cap.  3.    (9)  Acts  zr.  5, 30»  33, 24. 
(1)  Ezod.  ii.  5.  (3)  S  Sam.  jd.3. 

(3)  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  BihUogra^  JhiHq,  ca{i.  nil.  iect.  U. 
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these  in  the  gospel  of  Mark,  to  which  is  added  the  opin- 
ion of  Jesus  concerning  them  (4).  Then  came  together 
unto  him  the  Pharisees  and  certain  of  the  scribes  vshich 
came  from  Jerusalem  :  and  v>hen  they  sa%v  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples eat  bread  with  defied  (that  is  to  say  with  unwash- 
en)  hands  y  they  found  fault  :for  t/ie  Pharisees  and  all  the 
Jews  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft^  eat  not^  holding 
the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  when  they  come  from  the 
market  except  they  wash^  they  eat  not.  '  And  marr^  other 
things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the 
washing  of  cups  and  pots,  and  of  brazen  vessels  and  tables. 
Then  tne  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  asked  him.  Why  walk  not 
thy  disciples  after  the  tradition  of  the  elders^  but  eat  bread 
with  unwashen  hands  ?  He  answered  and  said  unto  them^ 
fVell  hath  Escdas  prophesied  of  you^  hypocrites^  as  it  is 
written^  This  people  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me.  Howbeit^  in  vain  do  they  worship 
me^  teaching  Jbr  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  For 
laying  aside  the  commandments  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradi- 
tion of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups  ;  and  many 
other  suc/i  like  things  ye  ao.  And  he  said  unto  them,  full 
wettye  receive  the  commandment  ofGod^  that  ye  may  keep 
your  own  tradition. 

Although  no  Christians  hold  themselves  bound  by  the 
canons  of  Jewish  Rabbies,  yet  this  passage  hath  been  ex- 
tremely dbputed,  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  meaning 
of  the  word  baptize,  some  affirming  tttat  the  Jews  dipped 
themselves  and  their  utensils ;  and  others  that  they  only 
poured  on  water,  and  hence  they  infer  that  to  pour  water 
IS  to  baptize*  lliere  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  a  sub-  • 
ject  that  hath  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  :  but  an  ar- 
rangement of  what  seems  most  satisfactory  must  suffice. 

L  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whatever  these  washings  or 
baptisms  were,  they  were  traditional,  and  censured  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  that  nothing  determinate 
concerning  them  can  be  inferred  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  from  the  approbation  of  Jesus.  ( 

ii*  It  is  said,  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  or  as  the  Jews  I 
call  ^m,  **  the  words  of  the  scribes,  the  commands  of  ' 
the  wise  men,''  expressly  require  dipping.  In  general  (5)  \ 
they  say,  "  wheresoever  in  the  law,  washing  of  the  flesh    i 

(4)  Mark  ru.  1—9. 

(5)  MMOioniclet.    Jflm,  Qr/im  in  Gill  on  the  place. 
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Or  of  clothes  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else  but 
the  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  water — for  if  any  man 
wash  himself  all  over,  except  the  top  of  his  little  finger,  he 
is  still  in  his  uncleanness."  In  particular  they  say,  *'  in  a 
p/  (  laver  which  holds  forty  seahs  of  water,  which  are  not 
^  drawn,  every  defiled  man  dips  himself,  except  a  proflu- 
vious  man ;  and  in  it  they  dip  all  unclean  vessels.  A  bed 
that  is  wholly  defiled,  if  he  dips  it  part  by  part,  it  is  pure. 
If  he  dips  the  bed  in  the  pool,  although  its  feet  are  plung- 
ed in  the  thick  clay  at  the  bottom  o**  the  pool,  it  is  clean. 
What  shall  he  do  with  a  pillow,  or  a  bolster  of  skin  ? 
He  must  dip  them  and  lift  them  up  by  their  fringes.'*  It 
was  not  a  neglect  but  a  performance  of  these  human  in- 
ventions which  the  Saviour  reproved. 

ill  It  is  added,  history  explains  bow  the  Jews  under- 
stood the  canon.  Dr.  Gale  says,  '*  we  have  frequent  men- 
tion  among  the  ancients  of  the  Hemero-baptists  (6),  who 
were  so  called  from  their  practice  of  washing  themselves 
in  this  manner  every  day  :  as  in  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions, where  it  is  noted,  that  unless  they  were  so  washed, 
they  ate  not — they  are  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  Jewish 
sects  by  Hegesippus  ;  and  Justin  Martyr,  mentioning 
several  sects  also  of  the  Jews,  names  these  among  the  rest> 
and  calls  them  Baptists  ;  from  this  signification  of  the 
word.  These  washings  are  what  in  the  constitutions  are 
intended  by  daily  washings,  or  baptisms,  as  may  be 
further  confirmed  by  that  account  given  us  of  one  sect 
of  the  Jews  by  Josephus.  TertuUian,  too,  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  the  Jews  used  to  wash  their  whole  bodies, 
when  he  says,  the  Jews  daily  wash  every  part  of  the  body, 
yet  they  are  never  clean." 

iv.  It  is  further  observed  by  the  same  writer,  that "  all 
the  versions  in  the  Polyglot  (7),  except  those  of  Monta- 
nus,  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  to  wit,  the  Syriack,  Arabick, 
Ethiopick,  and  Persick,  unanimously  understand  the 
words  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  has  been  hith- 
erto  mentioned,  that  is,  they  all  take  the  meaning  to  be, 
not  that  the  Jews  washed  themselves,  or  their  hands,  when 
they  came  from  the  market,  but  that  the  herbs,  fpr  in^- 
stance,  and  other  things  they  bought  there,  were  first  to 

(6)  Gale*B  SeJUcttom  an  Wall's  Hutory  oflnfaM  Baptism,  Let  ir.  where 
the  authorities  are  quoted. 

(7)  Gale,  as  abo?e  in  favour  of  this  vertion,  and  GiU«  Pole,  and  others 
against  it. 
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be  washed,  before  they  could  be  eaten.  Thus  they  trans- 
late the  place.  And  what  they  buy  in  the  market  ^  unless  it 
be  Vfoshed^  they  eat  not.  It  must  be  owned,  the  Greek 
is  capable  of  this  sense." 

V.  Commentators  of  great  note  therefore  conclude  that 
the  baptism  of  cups  is  putting  them  into  water  all  over, 
smd  rinsing  them  (8).  The  washing  b  a  washing  of 
themselves  all  over  (9)  :  for  they  not  only  washed  their 
hands,  but  immersed  their  whole  bodies  (1). 

The  third  sort  of  washings  were  called  ritual^  because 
they  were  positively  instituted  by  Moses,  and  make  a 
part  of  that  book,  in  which  the  observances  of  the  Jewish 
religion  sure  set  down.  These  are  called  purifications, 
and  there  are  several  of  them.  One  was  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  (2),  who  were  first  washed,  then  cloth- 
ed with  sacerdotal  habits,  and  then  with  sacrifices  induct- 
ed, or  put  into  actual  possession  of  both  the  duties  and 
die  honours  of  the  priesthood. 

A  second  purification  was  daily.  Moses  commanded 
a  laver  of  brass  (3)  to  be  put  betwixt  the  tabernacle  and 
the  altar,  and  water  to  be  put  therein,  for  the  priests  to 
wash  or  dip  their  hands  and  their  feet,  whenever  they 
went  to  the  altar  to  minister.  This  statute  was  in  force 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  economy,  and  the  penalty  for 
the  breach  of  it  was  death  (4). 

A  third  was  the  purifications  of  clothes  stained  with  blood 
in  offering  saoifices  (5),  which  were  washed ;  and  of  uten- 
sils which  were  washed,  scoured,  and  rinsed  in  water  (6). 

A  fourth  was  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (7).  His  clothes, 
whether  linen,  woollen,  or  skin,  were  washed  in  water 
twice.  The  priest  always  put  spring  water  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  killed  a  bird  over  it  so  that  the  blood 
fan  into  the  water,  then  he  dipped  a  live  bird  into  the 
bkx)d  and  water,  and  let  it  fly ;  next  he  dipped  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  tied  with  a  scarlet  thread  to  the  end  of  a  cedar 
sdck,  and  sprinkled  the  patient,  who  shaved  off  all  his 
hair,  washed  his  flesh  in  water,  and  concluded  the  whole 
by  offering  sacrifices. 

OS)  Htmmond,  and  others.  (9)  Vatablas  in  Loe.  Se  totot  abluebant. 
0)  Gtotitis  in  Loe.  Se  pargabant  a  fori  contactu«  quippe  non  onanus  Uii- 
tun  lavandoy  sed  et  coifiua  menando. 


r2)  £zod.  xxix.  4^  &c.  (3)  lb.  zzx.  17,  &c. 

14)  Maimoa.  De  imroitu  in  #aner.  B«ct  v.  (5)  Lev.  vi.  27. 

(6)  lb.  wfe  2S.  (7)  lb.  chap.  »iil.  xir. 
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A  fifth  was  the  purifying  of  various  uncleannesses  (8), 
contracted  by  touching  the  dead,  and  by  any  other  means; 
in  which  cases,  as  before,  clothes  were  washed,  utensils 
rinsed  in  water,  and  the  people  bathed  themselves  :  for  the 
lawgiver  had  declared,  if  he  wash  them  noty  nor  bathe  his 
flesh  ;  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

The  last  class  of  Jewish  washings  were  extraordinary. 
One  of  this  kind  is  in  the  history  of  the  healing  Naaman, 
by  the  prophet  Elisha  (9).  The  prophet  bade  him  go 
and  V)ash  in  Jordan  seven  times.  Naaman  went.dowa 
and  dipped  himself  seven  times,  and  was  miraculously 
healed.  Another  was  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  when  the 
Lord  ordered  all  the  people  to  prepare  for  that  most  sol- 
emn of  all  days,  by  sanctitying  themselves,  and  washing 
their  clothes  (1),  and  two  days  were  allowed  for  this  ex- 
traordinary service.  So  after  a  victory  (2),  the  captives 
were  purified,  the  raiment  of  die  conquerors  washed,  and 
the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  purified  with  water  of 
separation  :  and  in  like  manner  the  people  were  ordered 
to  sanctify  themselves  before  they  passed  through  Jordan 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise  (3).  All  these 
were  washings  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  the  whole^ 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were  intended  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  proper  sentiments  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  that  purity  of  heart,  which  he  required  in 
all  his  worshippers.  Except  in  the  single  circumstance 
of  dipping,  none  of  these  washings  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  Christ  ian-baptism,  and  this  circumstance  is  a  mere 
accident,  and  may  as  well  be  taken  from  Pagan  rituals  as 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so 
vague  and  far-fetched  that  it  deserves,  in  this  point  of 
view,  no  consideration  at  all.  Spme  learned  men  have 
currently  reported,  that  christian-baptism  is  a  continua- 
tion of  proselyte-baptism  among  the  Jews,  and  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  believe  the  report ;  for  if  the 
matter  be  investigated,  the  report  will  appear  untrue,  and 
the  reasoning,  from  an  imaginary  fact,  iUogicaU  There 
was  no  baptism  in  the  world  among  any  people  till  John, 
and  the  purifying  of  a  proselyte  by  dipping  himself, 
which  they  very  inaccurately  call  baptism,  will  appear  to 
have  been  a  late  tradition,  long  after  the  time  of  John. 


(8) 
(t) 


Lev.  chap.  xv.      xriii.  16,  &c.  (9)  S  Kingv  ▼• 

Exod.  zix.  10,  &c.       (3)  Numb.  zixL  19,  23,  Ice.      (3)  Joth.  ui.  5* 
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The  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Benson,  than  whom 
no  man  stucUed  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  with 
more  attention,  ai'gued  at  first  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
£mlyn,  concerning  the  ceasing  of  baptism  among  such 
as  descended  from  christian  ancestors,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Jewbh  custom  of  initiating  heathen  pros- 
elytes by  baptism  was  a  certain  fact,  supported  by  im- 
doubted  authority  :  but  on  further  examination  he  saw 
reason  to  doubt  of  that  fact,  and  like  a  generous  investi- 
gator of  truth,  as  he  was,  he  proposed  his  difficulties  with 
a  view  to  excite  a  further  inquiry.     They  are  these : 

i.  The  doctor  had  **  not  found  any  instance  of  one 
person^s  washing  another,  by  way  of  consecration,  puri- 
fication, or  sanctification ;  except  that  of  Moses  his 
washing  Aaron  and  his  sons,  when  he  set  them  apart  to 
the  office  of  priests.     Lev.  viii.  6." 

ii.  The  doctor  says ;  ^'  I  cannot  find  that  the  Jews  do 
at  present  practise  any  such  thing  as  that  of  baptizing 
the  proselytes  that  go  over  to  them,  though  they  are  said 
to  make  them  wash  themselves." 

iii.  He  asks,  *^  where  is  there  any  intimation  of  such 
a  practice  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lofd?  If  any  one  could  produce  any  clear  testimony  of 
that  kind  from  the  Old  Testament^  the  Apocrypha^  Jo-^ 
sephus^  or  Philoy  that  would  be  of  great  moment.'* 

iv.  He  adds  :  "  in  former  times,  proselytes,  coming^ 
over  fix>m  heathenism  to  the  Jewish  religion,  used  to 
Vfosh  themselves  ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
baptisniy  or  one  person's  being  washed  by  another. 
Though  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see  how  infants  could 
wash  themselves  (4)." 

The  modest  Dr.  Benson  was  pleased  to  add,  that  he 
wished  to  see  these  difficulties  cFeared  up,  and  that  he 
could  not  answer  cdl  that  Dr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Emlyn  had 
said  in  support  of  proselyte-baptism  :  but  with  all  pos* 
siUe  deference  to  this  most  excellent  critick,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  he  hath,  by  stating  his  difficulties,  fully  an- 
swered both  these  writers  ;  for,  if  what  they  call  prose- 
Ijrte-baptism  was  not  baptism,  and  if  there  was  no  institu- 
tion of  such  a  washing  as  they  call  baptism  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tamenty  and  no  mention  of  such  a  thing  in  the  Apocrypha, 

(4)  On  Si.  Pautt  EfiUtlet,  Vol.  i.  dit.  Tiii.  part  iL  ThepublUk  wmhib  qf 
t^firtt  ChiMMi.    Cliap.  r.  S.  ii Lif  htiboi't  iMri#.  V«L  U.  p.  130. 
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or  in  Josephus,  or  in  Philo,  what  at  this  age  of  the  world 
signify  the  conjectures  of  a  Ligfatfoot  and  a  Wall,  or 
even  an  Emlyn  ? 

A  fact  it  is,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  this  same  pros* 
elyte- washing,  which  learned  men  have  thought  fit  to  call 
baptism,  isno  baptism  at  all,  but,asDr.  Benson  truly  says,a 
very  different  thing,  and  that  in  which  infonts  could  have  no 
share.  It  was  a  person's  washing  himself,  and  not  the  dip- 
ping of  on'e  person  by  another.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if 
such  a  practice  had  existed,  the  whole  formulary  would 
-not-  have  been  settled  and  published,  or  mentioned,  or 
hinted  at  by  the  Jews,  whose  scrupulosity  in  the  manner 
of  doing  the  most  minute  afiairs  is  so  notorious.  On 
supposition,  the  existence  of  such  a  practice  could  be 

Jiroved,  what  then  ?  Nothing  at  all  in  regard  to  baptism, 
t  would  appear  that  a  proselyte  washed  himself y  but  thb 
is  not  baptism.  Dr.  Lightfoot  led  the  baptizers  of  in&nts 
into  this  labyrinth,  and  no  learned  man  ever  did  mt>re  to* 
render  words  equivocal  than  he.  If  there  be  a  word  in 
the  New  Testament  of  a  determinate  meaning,  it  is  the 
word  baptism  :  yet,  by  a  course  of  sophistry,  it  shall  be 
first  made  synonymous  with  tvashingy  and  then  washing 
shall  be  proved  synonymous  with  sprinklings  and  then 
sprinkling  shall  be  called  baptism.  Thus  the  book  in- 
tended to  instruct  shall  be  taught  to  perplex  :  the  book 
in  the  world  the  most  determinate  shall  be  rendered  the 
most  vague  :  the  book,  the  credit  of  which  is  absolutely 
ruined  if  it  admit  of  double  meanings,  shall  of  all  others 
be  rendered  the  most  mysterious  book  in  the  world,  say- 
ing every  thing,  and  of  course  narrating  and  proving 
nothing  (5). 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  give  some  account  of 
proselyte-baptism.  A  proselyte  must  be  described,  the 
fiict  of  his  baptism  must  be  ascertained,  and  it  must  be 
inquired  to  what  practical  uses  the  subject  can  be  applied* 
i.  A  proselyte  must  be  described.  There  were  among 
the  Jews  two,    some  say  three  sorts  of  proselytes  {6). 

(5)  See  Dr.  Benson's  Estay  concerning  the  Unity  of  Senee ;  to  then  that  nm 
text  ofecripiwre  hoe  more  than  one  eingie  eenee^  page  11. 

(6)  To  avoid  repetitions,  the  substance  of  this  part  ii  taken  chiefly 
fW>m  the  following  authors  apud  Bias.    U^lin.     Theeaur.  Antiq.    Venei. 

1759,  torn,  zzii Paul!  Slevog^i  Diee.  de  froajL  jwUtor  -  -  •  -  Jo  Gre^pDr. 

MuUeri  DUe.de  ffroeyi Johan.  Re'iMA  de  Bapt.  Juddtor  •  -  —  }o.  And. 

Oanzii  Bapt.  ^otelyt,  yudaic  - ""  GiWt  Body  n^  Divinitv.  Vol.  iii.  and 
JPrefaee  to  the  New  Tea. Hammond  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iii. » -  -  Ow- 
en's Theologoutnena, Wall't  Miet,  of  Inf,  Mapt.  •  -  -  -  Gale*s  Befketione 

en  WbUI* 
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The  first  were  called  proselytes  of  the  gate  ;  the  second 
were  denominated  mercenary  or  hired  ;   the  third  were 
«dled  proselytes  of  righteousness.     Philo  and  Josephua, 
who  lived  nearest  the  time  of  Jesus,  both  mention  pros- 
•iytcs,  but  neither  says  one  word  about  the  baptism 
of  them.       The  genuine  Targums(7),  written  about 
the  dose  of  the  first  century,  and  the  Misnah,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  say  nothing  on 
this  subject.     The  christian  writers  called  Fathers  speak     ) 
of  Jewish  proselytes,  and  washings,  and  purification    ( 
from  ceremonial  uncleannesses  :  but  nothing  of  admit-       '', 
ting  proselytes  into  the  community  by  baptizing.     This       C^ 
baptism  of  proselytes  came  to  light  through  the  later        ) 
Rabbles,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of       / 
MLaimonides(8),  or  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  who 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  at  the  head 
of  a  &mom  school  in  Egypt.     This  justly  celebrated 
writer  composed  the  best  system  of  the  civil  and  canon 
kws  of  the  Jews  that  is  extant,  under  the  title  oi  Yad 
Chazaka.       It  is  a  compendium  of  the  Misnah  and 
Talmud,  and  a  collection  of  traditions,  ritesi  usages, 
and  customs  of  the  Jews.  .     . 

A  Jewish  proselyte  is  a  convert  to  Judaism.     Prose- 
If  Ces  of  the  gate  were  neither  circumcised  by  others, 
Ror  did  they  dip  themselves.      Mercenary  proselytes, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  did  not  dip,  and  it  is  uncertain 
vdietli^r  they  were  circumcised.     It  is  the  proselyte  of 
righteousness,  who  was  accounted  purified  by  dipping 
himself.     The  Jews  were  extremely  cautious  what  per- 
sons they  admitted  under  this  character.     For  this  pur-   . 
pose  candidates  underwent  a  very  strict  examination  ; 
eoncerning  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  the  exam-    \ 
iners  utterly  refused  all  ignorant,  mercenary,  or  vicious    : 
people.     If  they  were  adjudged  sincere,  they  were  tak-    / 
en  into  tuition,  and  were  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  \ 
the  unity  of  God,  and  all  the  other  articles  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion.     After  this  the  men  were  circumcised,  and 
when  they  were  out  of  danger  both  men  and  women 
dipped  themselves  in  water.     The  ceremony  was  per- 
fcrmed  once  by  the  first  convert :  but  never  more  than 
mce  through  successive  generations  in  the  same  fiirn* 


$ 


601 Gale. 

Jo.  Lftur.  Bortt  MecUi,  Hitt.  Brgmar.  torn.  ii.  tec.  12. 
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ily.    If  a  Jew  bought  a  Pagan  minor  (9),  or  if  one  were 
taken  in  war,  it  was  determined  by  the  wise  men,  he 
should  dip  himself  as  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.     It 
was  objected,  that  a  minor  could  not  consent ;   but  it 
was  determined  by  the  wise  men,  that  in  this  extraordi- 
nary case,  the  decree  of  the  Rabbies  should  be  held  to 
supply  the  place  of  assent.     Adult  proselytes  received 
instruction,  and  made  a  confession  of  their  assent  dur* 
/  ing  their  washing,  and  afterwards  completed  the  cere- 
{  mony  of  initiation  by  offering  sacrifice.     The  mode  of 
"7  this  purification  was  immersion  in  water.     A  river  was 
/  preferred  :  but  any  collection  of  clean  water  of  a  depth 
(^sufficient  for  dipping  would  do.     If  a  bath  were  neces- 
sary, a  square,  with  about  four  feet  and  a  half  depth  of 
'  water  was  requisite.   ^The  proselyte  was  not  to  jump  in 
(    as  if  he  were  bathing  ;  but  he  was  to  walk  in  leisurely. 
\  A  woman  was  to  be  Conducted  by  three  women,  and 
when  notice  was  given  that  she  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  water,  the  three  judges  either  withdrawing  or  turn- 
ing  their  backs,  she  plunged  herself  once  into  &e  water. 
Some  dipped  themselves  naked,  others  in  a  thin  gar- 
ment that  would  admit  the  water  every  where  ;    but 
none  in  any  habit  that  might  prevent  the  water  from 
wetting  all  the  body,  for  if  only  a  small  defluxion  from 
the  eye  ran  between  the  water  and  the  skin,  the  purifi- 
cation was  judged  partial  and  incomplete. 

ii.  The  fact  must  be  ascertained.  A  learned  foreign* 
er(l}  says,  Jewish  baptism  is  a  solemn  rite  instituted 
by  God,  in  which  proselytes  of  both  sexes,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  three  credible  witnesses,  are  dipped  in  water, 
that  bjsing  .legally  cleansed  and  regenerated  they  may 
enter  on  the  profession  of  a  new  religion.  This  defini- 
tion affirms  what  is  not  true,  for  neither  was  there  ever 
such  a  rite  as  Jewish  baptbm,  nor  can  it  be  pretended 
seriously,  that  proselyte-dipping  was  instituted  by  God. 
If  any  divine  institute  could  be  produced,  if  there  were 
in  the  Jewish  ritual  any  ceremony  similar  to  baptism, 
there  would  be  some  shew  of  reasoning ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  as  affirmation  is  the  whole  argument,  bare 
negation  is  a  sufficient  answer.  There  are  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2)  many  precedents  of  admitting  proselytes 


t 


9)  SievDgt.  (1)  Reiikiut. 

^2)  Joih*  vi.  25 Jv^f  ii.  25.  •  -  -  -  Heb.  xi.  91.  -  -  • »  Ruth  i.  Ice. 
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into  the  Jewish  church,  as  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  others  : '. 
but  not  one  word  is  said  of  their  being  baptized.  '. 
There  are  bws  of  admission  given  by  Moses  (3).  Ond^ 
is  this,  *^  When  a  stranger  wHl  keep  the  passover  to  the 
Lord,  let  all  his  males  be  circumcised :  and  then  let  him 
come  near  and  keep  it  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is 
home-bom,  and  unto  the  stranger.''  Where  now  is  the 
divine  institution  of  either  baptizing  or  washing  a  mos- 
elyte  all  over  in  water  ?  One  km  shall  be  to  him  tnat  is 
home-bam^  and  unto  the  stranger.  That  law  is.  Let  all 
his  males  be  circumcised ;  and  then  let  him  come  near. 
Dr.  John  Owen  calls  the  opinion,  that  christian  baptism 
came  from  the  Jews,  an  opinion  destitute  of  all  proba- 
bility :  yet  Dr.  Wall  founds  his  main  argument  in  &• 
vour  of  infant-baptism  on  the  practice,  which  the  Jews, 
he  says,  had  of  baptizing  proselytes  to  their  religion* 
The  &ct  cannot  be  proved,  and  the  divine  authority  of 
it  is  absolutely  denied.  ^^ 

iii.  It  must  be  inquired  to  what  practical  uses  the\ 
subject  can  be  applied.     The  proper  answer  is,  to  none.. ' 
Be  it  observed,  that  a  law  to  dip  is  not  a  law  to  sprin- 
kle  :  a  law  for  a  man  to  dip  himself  is  not  an  authority 
for  another  man  to  dip  him  ;   a  law  to  dip  instructed'' 
proselytes  is  not  a  law  to  baptize  in/ants  ;  a  law  to  wash  - 
the  Jirst  convert  of  a  family  is  not  an  authority  to  wash    , 
all  the  descendants  of  that  convert ;  a  law  to  enjoin  three  « 
things,  circumcision,  washing,  and    sacrifice,    is  not  / 
fulfilled  by  a  performance  c^  only  one  of  the  three.- 
The  best  use,  then,  that  can  be  made  of  a  knowledge 
of  Jewish  baptisms  (as  they  are  improperly  called)  b  to 
pity  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  and  to  set  them  an  exam- 
ple of  renouncing  that  &tal  error,    from  which  all  their 
ills  originally  proceeded,  an  implicit  faith  in  guides, 
who  assumed  the  authority  of  God,  who  pretended  to 
regulate  religion  by  their  Bath  Col,  or  daughter  of  a 
v(»ce,  that  is,  the  traditions  of  enthusiasts,  who  issued 
laws  to  bind  conscience,  and  who,  like  some  Etruscan 
statues,  have  not  one  thing  in  the  world  now  to  recom- 
mend them  to  attention,  except  their  antiquity. 

(3)  Ezod.  xn.  48,  49. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

WHETHER   BAPTISM   WERE   AN    IMITATION    Off    PAOAN 
ABLUTIONS. 

IT  hath  happened  to  Christianity  as  to  Judaisin,  the 
divine  institutes  of  both  have  been  said  to  be  copied 
from  the  rites  of  Pagans  ;  but  this  is  not  credible,  it 
cannot  be  proved  a  fact,  and  it  vi^ouid  go,  could  it  be  ad* 
mitted,  to  cover  Moses  and  John  with  shame  for  prac- 
tising a  fraud  so  gross  as  the  introducing  of  foreign  cus- 
tomsy  in  the  name,  and  pretendedly  by  the  express  com* 
mand,  of  God  himself;  an  insult  on  the  Deity,  which  might 
easily  have  been  detected,  and  of  which  the  characters  of 
the  men  could  not  furnish  even  a  suspicion.  Among 
the  Jews,  who  valued  themselves  upon  their  being  a  select 
people,  a  chosen  generation,  Jehovah's  portion  of  man- 
kind, who  held  all  Pagan  rites  in  deep  abhorrence,  and 
by  a  native  Jew,  who  had  never  travelled,  and  who,  it  is 
credible,  knew  nothing  of  Pagan  rituals,  it  is  extremely 
rash  to  suppose  from  the  mere  connection  of  the  appli* 
cation  of  water  to  the  human  body  in  religious  exercises^ 
that  such  a  rite  was,  or  could  possibly  be  incorporated 
into  a  revealed  religion  in  Judea. 

There  are  three  opinions,  in  general,  among  learned  men 
concerning  those  religious  ceremonies,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  worshippers  of  the  one  living  and  true  God 
and  the  various  professors  of  Polytheism.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  there  is,  and  always  was  an  evident  simi- 
larity of  religious  rites,  and  that  the  temples  of  idols  have 
some  ceremonies  resembling  those  of  the  church  of  God. 
Some  think,  the  founders  of  Pagan  religions  incorpora* 
ted  into  their  superstitious  ceremonials  some  rites  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews.  Others  suppose  that  Moses 
and  Christ  took  some  Pagan  ceremonies,  proper  in 
themselves,  and  hurtful  only  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  and 
incorporated  them  into  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
Each  of  tliese  opinions  is  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  a  third  is  the  least  objectionable.  This  is,  that  the 
similarity  is  merely  accidental,  or,  to  speak  more  like  a 
Christian,  that  the  rites  of  true  religion  among  the  Jews 
were  positive  institutes  of  God,  and  that  the  practice 
of  similar  rites  among  Pagans  rose  originally  out  of  the 
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exercise  of  common  sense  among  the  first  Cithers  of 
mankind  or  out  of  positive  institutes,  which  were  debas- 
od  afterward  by  their  descendants  into  superstition. 

Of  all  religious  ceremonies,  that  of  ablution,  or  wash- 
ing  with  water  immediately  before  divine  worship,  is  the 
most  general,  and  the  conformity  the  most  obvious. 
The  £g}'ptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  all  Pagans 
had  divers  washings.  Descended  from  the  same  par- 
ents as  the  Jews,  they  originally  worshipped  one  God, 
the  God  of  Noah,  Job,  Jethro,  and  Melchizedek,  and 
him  they  approached  with  clean  washed  hands,  expres- 
sive  of  that  purity  of  heart,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
approbation  of  their  service.  Hence  this  exclamation,  If 
i  be  tDicked,  though  I  wash  rmsel/ever  so  clean,  yet  mine 
cum  clothes  shall  abhor  me  (1).  In  like  manner  Homer 
(2^  represents  Hector  as  afraid  to  offer  a  libatioii^o  Jove 
befiire  he  had  washed  his  hands.  He  makes  Telema- 
chu8  wash  his  hands,  and  Penelope  her  clothes,  before 
diey  prayed  to  God  (3).  Virgil  describes  iEoeas  as 
afraid  to  touch  sacred  things  till  he  had  washed  himself 
in  Tumiing  water  (4).  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
either  ^t  the  Jews  imitated  the  Pagans,  or  that  the 
Pagans  imitated  the  Jews.  It  was  natural  to  consider 
God  as  a  pure  and  holy  being,  and  it  was  natural  for  a 
conqueror  to  wash  off*  the  blood  of  enemies  from  his 
hands  after  a  battle,  before  he  approached  God  to  praise 
him  for  victory. 

In  after  limes  when  superstition  had  multiplied  gods 
or  demons,  so  that  in  Greece  only  there  Mere  thirty  thou- 
sand (5),  it  became  necessary  to  divide  and  class  them, 
and  regulate  their  rituals  according  to  their  rank. 
Some  were  celestial,  others  terrestrial  and  infernal ;  some 
were  asrial,  others  aquatick,  and  they  were  treated  with 
diflbrent  degrees  of  respect  (6).  When  the  superior 
gods  were  approached,  the  worshippers  washed  them- 
selves  aU  over,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  they  wa^»hed 
their  hands.  When  sacred  rites  were  oerformcd  to  the 
inferior  deities,  a  sprinkling  sufficed  (7).  None  were 
approached  without  sprinkling  or  washing  the  hands, 

(1)  Job  ix.  29.  (2)  Homeri  Iliad.        (3)  Homeri  in  Odyu. 

(4)  Virril  JBfieid.  Lib.  li.  719. 

(5)  Hesiod  op.  tt  dier.  Lib.  L  250-  (6)  Orph.  ad  Mwaum. 

it)  Viivil  M»,  ii  719.  Donee  m%  fliin^no  tIyo  «bittero«  •  •  -coipu*  paifit 
•qiuu  Ti.  &6. 
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the  heady  or  the  whole  body.  For  these  purposes  a 
vessel  of  clean  fountain  or  river  water  was  placed  at  the 
.  entrance  of  Pagan  temples.  A  priest  in  waiting  ^rink- 
led  those  who  went  to  worship  three  times  with 
boughs  (8)  of  laurel  or  olive  dipped  in  water,  and  a 
written  order  was  affixed  in  the  porch  that  no  man 
should  proceed  further  without  washing  (9). 

The  heathens,  not  content  with  this  simple  expressive 
rite,  multiplied  religious  ablutions  to  excess.  The 
Egyptian  priests  washed  themselves  four  times  in  the 
twenty. four  hours  (1).  Other  nations  went  into  great- 
er extremes,  they  washed  and  sprinkled  not  men  only, 
but  all  utensils  of  worship,  sometimes  their  fields,  often 
their  houses,  and  annually  their  gods  (2).  The 
Romans  had  a  general  lustrum  every  five  years,  when 
the  censor  sacrificed  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  and 
lustrated  or  sprinkled  all  the  Roman  people  (3).  There 
are  pictures  of  lustration  on  monuments  yet  in  being  (4). 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  heathens  believed 
polytheism.  The  wisest  of  them  held  the  popular 
religion  in  contempt,  and  exactly  resembled  some  mod- 
ern deists  in  the  church  of  Rome.  They  had  a  private 
faith  for  their  own  use,  and  a  public  profession  for 
popular  purposes.  Their  own  good  sense  disabused 
themselves  :  but  they  thought  it  hazardous  to  unde- 
ceive the  common  people,  who,*  they  supposed,  had  not 
sense  enough  to  make  a  proper  use  of  such  intelligence 
as  they  could  have  given  them.  Hence  came,  most 
likely,  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  the  same  as  Ceres,  Cybele, 
or  the  mother  of  the  gods;  those  of  Mithra,  the  same 
as  Apollo,  the  sun,  or  fire ;  and  those  of  Eleusis.  The 
priests  initiated  only  wise  men  into  these  mysteries,  in 
which  probably  they  were  taught  that  the  popular  deities 
were  nothing  but  symbols  of  the  perfections  and  works 
of  one  almighty  God  (5).  This  was  a  very  criminal 
disposition.  It  left  them  without  excuse^  because^  when 
they  knew  Qod^  they  glorified  him  not  as  God.  By  prqfesS" 
ing  themsehes  wise^  they  discovered  themselves  y&m. 

(8)  Piin.  Nat,  Sist.  v.  30-  -  •  -Sozom.  Mitt,  Ecol,  vi.  6.  iEneid.  vi. 
229.  Ovid.  Metafn,  yil  2. 

(9)  Potter's  Greek  Antiquitie**  (1)  Herodotus  ii  3T, 
i2\  Ortd.  Fast  iv.— -.Lucan.  PharsoL  i.--— Tertul.  De  Bapt,  cap.  v« 

(3)  Vano  De  Re  Hutt,  Lib.  ii.  c.  l..^.Tacit.  Lib.  iv.....Dion.  Halic.....LiT. 

(4)  Ezech.     Spanheim.  De  Pttnt.  Numiem.  towu  ii.   edit,  Verbeii^ii. 
AmeteL  1717.  (5)  Plughc  BhU  rf  the  Heavcne,  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.  i .  45. 
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Many  ceremonies  were  used  ^o  initiate  people  into 
tliese  mysteries,  and  ablution  was  one.  It  was  an  odd 
conceit  of  Jnstin  Martyr,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
fcdlowed  by  TertuUian,  and  other  fiithers,  that  the  dev- 
il inspired  the  heaAens  to  nimick,  in  these  ab- 
lutions, the  baptism  practised  in  the  christian  church 
(6).  It  would  be  in  vain  to  object,  that  the  ablutions 
used  by  the  Pi^ans  to  initiate  persons  into  their  mysteries 
were  far  more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptism 
itself:  for  these  fathers  inform  their  readers  that  the 
prc^het  Isaiah  had  foretold  his  V)aters  shall  be  sure^  and 
bread  shall  be  ghm  him  ;  that  the  devil  understood  the 
prophet  to  foretel,  in  these  words,  the  institution  of  bap- 
tism and  die  Lord^s  supper  ;  and  that  he  set  'up  his  al> 
lutions  in  order  to  be  fi)rehand  with  Christ,  and  so  to 
discredit  his  ordinances  when  he  should  appoint  them. 
Satan  thus  prepared  Paganism  to  say  to  Christianity, 
Have  you  ceremonies  ?  So  have  L  Do  you  baptize  ? 
So  do  L     The  devil  of  the  fathers  was  an  arch  droll  ! 

It  is  a  just,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  an  unseasonable 
moral  rdBection,  that  Pagan  ablution  was  a  sort  of 
publick  homage,  which  natural  religion  paid  to  tlic 
purity  said  perfection  of  God,  and  an  universal 
acknowledgement  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  vir- 
tue in  man,  in  order  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  first  great 
Cause. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THB   laSTlTUTIOll    OF    BAPTIIM    BT   JESUS  CHRIST. 

JESUS  CHRIST  before  his  death  promised  his 
apostles,  that  after  his  resurrection  he  would  meet  tliem 
on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  (1).  Immediately  after  his 
resurrection,  the  angel,  who  informed  the  women  at  the 
sepulchre  that  he  was  risen,  directed  them  to  go  quickly 
and  uU  his  disciples  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  that  he  was  going  before  them  into  Galilee,  and 
there  they  should  see  him  (2).    As  they  were  going  to 

(6)  Justin.  Apoi. '  -  -  -afr.  Tryph,  -  •  -  -Tcrtul.   Df  cwon,  nuL  c»p.  xv,  De 

ptineript,  adv.  Hdtr.  ctp.  xl. lU  Bapt,  capi  v.  -  -  •  Wrf  ttiam  not,  P^melii 

— Anton.  Frsmc  Gorii.  Mtutum  Etrus.  t*nn,  i.  Florent.  1737. 

(t)  Mitt.  Mvi.  33. Mark  xiv.  28.  (2)  Matt,  xxviii.  7—10- 
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deliver  the  message,  Jesus  himself  met  them,  and  re- 
peated the  order,  go  tell  my  brethren^  that  they  go  into 
Galilee^  and  there  shcill  they  see  me*  In  the  forty  days 
between  his^  resurrection  and  ascension  he  had  many 
interviews  with  his  disciples,  in  which  he  instructed 
thcni  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Baptism  was  one  of  these  things,  and  of  this  he  chose 
to  speak  in  the  most  public  manner  on  the  mountain  in 
Galilee  to  above  fi^oe  hundred  brethren  at  once.  It  is 
not  very  material  to  determine  whether  this  were  the 
third,  the  eighth,  or  the  last  appearance  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples,  in  which  he  shevied  himself  athe  after  his  pas^ 
sion  by  many  infallible  proojsy  and  spoke  to  tliem  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God^S). 

To  the  assembly  on  the  mountain,  Jesus  came,  and 
spake  unto  them,  sayings  All  power  is  gi^en  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore^  and  teach  all  na- 
tions^ baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of 
the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  ob^ 
serve  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and 
loj  I  am  with  you  alway^  even  tmto  the  end  of  the  world 
(4).  It  is  a  glorious  example  of  that  benevolence  with 
^hich  Jesus  used  the  vast  powers  committed  to  his 
trust. 

The  authenticity  of  this  passage  is  allowed  by  all 
Christians,  but  they  differ  very  much  in  expounding  it  ; 
and  three  classes  of  expositors  deserve  attention ;  the 
first  enlarge,  the  second  diminbh,  the  third  supersede 
the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Without  entering  into  verbal  criticisms,  upon  which 
the  christian  religion  doth  not  stand,  for  it  is  support- 
ed by  facts  true  and  demonstrative,  and  not  by  hypo- 
thetical  reasonings  confined  only  to  a  few  learned  men, 
it  is  observable,  that  one  class  of  expositors  so  expound 
the  text  as  to  give  it  a  much  wider  extent  than  Jesus 
intended,  for  they  make  it  an  authority  from  him  to 
baptize  infants,  though  they  are  not  mentioned,  and 
though  there  is  not  in  the  whole  New  Testament  either 
precept  or  precedent  for  the  practice.  The  order  runs, 
teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them.  The  thing  speaks  for 
itself,  the  style  is  popular,  the  sense  plain,  and  it  must 

(3)  AcU  i.  3.  (4)  Matt.  xzYui.  18,  &e. 
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Btiean  either  baptize  whole  nations,  or  such  of  all  na- 
tions as  receive  your  instructions,  and  desire  to  be  bap* 
tized.  The  first  b  too  gross  to  be  admitted,  because  it 
cannot  be  efExted  without  force^  and  the  grossness  of 
the  one  instandy  turns  the  mind  to  the  other,  the  plain 
and  true  sense.  In  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  there  is  neither  fraud  nor  force,  nor  is  it  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  take  one  nuin  by 
conviction,  and  his  ten  children  by  surprise. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles,  who  understood  the 
words,  no  doubt,  b  the  best  exposition  of  the  language. 
Did  they  baptize  any  whole  nation,  or  city,  or  village  ? 
yet  they  described  the  baptbm  of  individuals  in  a  style 
similar  to  that  of  the  words  in  question.  The  following 
is  an  example.  PhiUb  went  dawn  to  the  city  of  Sama* 
riaj  and  preached  Christ  unto  them^  and  such  as  believed 
Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God^  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  were  taptizedf  both 
men  and  %vomen{5).  The  history  of  this  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Luke.  The  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusa^  I 
lem  heard  that  Samaria  nod  received  the  word  of  God^  [ 
not  the  whole  country  called  Samarb,  not  the  whole 
city  of  the  same  name,  not  Simon  and  his  adherents, 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  such  only  as  believed  Phil- 
ips had  received  the  word  of  God,  and  were  baptized. 

The  same  Phifip  baptized  the  eunuch,  but  not  hb 
servants  ;  for  Christbnity  is  a  personal,  not  a  family,  or 
national  afiair  (6).  Some  families  were  baptized,  but  it 
was  only  when  each  person  of  each  family  was  a  believ- 
er, and  not  always  then.  Crispus  (7),  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  at  Corinth,  believed  on  tlie  Lord  with  all 
his  housey  yet  Paul  baptized  none  but  Crispus  ;  for  there 
might  be  very  good  reasons  for  the  other  believers  in 
hb  &mily  to  defer  their  baptism  (8).  The  Jailer  at 
Philippi  believed  in  God  with  all  his  house^  therefore  he 
was  baptized^  and  all  his  straightway  (9).  The  house- 
hold  of  Lydia  were  brethren  who  were  comforted  by  the 
apostles  (1).  The  family  of  Stephanas  of  Corinth, 
which  Paul  baptized,  were  ih^  first  fruits  ofAchaia^  and 


AcU  Tiii.  5 14.  (6)  Ibid. vcr.  30. 

AcU  xv'ni.  8.  (8)  1  Cor.  i.  14. 

O) 


(9)  AcU  xvL  31-33  (I)  AcU  xvi.  15,  40. 
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addicted  themsehes  to  the  ministry  of  the  samts^  that  is^ 
to  assist  the  deacons  in  relieving  the  poor  (2). 

The  second  class  so  understand  the  transaction  as  to 
narrow  the  subject.  To  them  it  seems  that  Jesus  ad- 
dressed  himself  only  to  the  apostles,  and  tfience  they 
argue,  that  none  but  apostles  and  apostolical  men,  their 
successors,  have  any  right  to  administer  baptism.  This 
exposition  is  clogged  with  insuperable  difficulties,  and 
it  is  asked,  is  it  a  true  feet  that  during  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  none  but  they  baptized  ?  In  the  case  Just  men- 
tioned, Philip  the  deacon  baptized  the  Samaritans,  and 
Peter  and  John  only  went  down  to  confer  the  extrliordi* 
nary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (3).  There  was  no  aposde 
at  Damascus  when  Paul  was  baptized,  and  a  certain  dis- 
ciple at  Damascus  named  Ananias  baptized  him  (4),  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  buried  him  by  baptism  into  death. 
While  Paul  was  at  Corinth  many  of  the  Corinthians  hear^ 
ifigy  believing  J  and  were  baptized,  but  he  baptized  none  of 
them  except  Crispus  and  GaitiSy  and  the  family  ofStepha^ 
nas.  Aquila,  who  was  a  resident,  and  Silas  and  Timothy, 
who  were  travellers,  most  likely  baptized  the  rest  (5), 
When  Peter  went  to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at 
Csesarea  to  proselyted  Gentiles,  he  did  not  baptize  them 
himself,  but  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord^  which  was  done  it  should  seem  by 
Jews  of  Joppa  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  are  called 
brethren  of  the  circumcision  v)ho  believed  {6).  Of  this,  as 
of  the  former  case,  the  description  is  in  general  terms  : 
the  apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea  heard  that  the 
Gentiles  had  also  received  the  wordofGod,  though  only 
a  few  proselytes  of  one  city  had  received  it  (7). 

It  is  inquired  further,  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?  Is  it  true  that  Jesus  instituted  a  priesthood, 
or  any  order  of  men  to  succeed  the  apostles?  After  the 
defeat  of  that  numerous,  learned,  and  wealthy  church, 
called  catholick,  further  attempts  to  prove  what  they 
have  contended  for  are  extremely  rash  and  entirely  hope- 
less, and  go  on  a  principle  wholly  disallowed  in  pure 
Christianity,  the  necessity  of  a  standing  priesthood. 
The  apostle  Paul  gave  arule  to  the  Corinthians  applica- 
ble to  baptizing  as  well  as  to  teaching.    Te  may  allproph- 

(2)  1  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15.  (3)  Acts  viii.  1 5. 

(4)  Acts  ix.  18 Rom.  vi.  4.     (5)  AcU  xviii.  2,  &c. 

(6)  Acts  X.  5—23.  (7)  Acts  xi.  1. 
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esy  cne  by  ane^  that  all  may  learn  andallniay  be  comforted^ 
and  the  right  of  every  Christian  to  enlarge  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  by  teaching  and  baptizing  others,  is  perfectly 
m  unison  with  the  whole  spirit  and  temper  of  Christiani- 
ty. The  conduct  of  Jesus  was  uniform,  he  first  called 
twelve,  afterwards  seventy,  and,  when  he  extended  his 
commission  to  the  whole  world,  he  appointed  above 
five  hundred,  and  in  them  all  Christians  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  nor  b  it  imaginable  that  he  uttered  any  prohibi- 
tion ^[ainst  sudi  as  should  increase  his  holy  empire  by 
instruction  and  baptism  ;  for  baptism  is  not  an  initiation 
into  any  particular  society,  which  may  have  possessions, 
and  in  a  participation  of  which  Justice  requires  the  con-^ 
sent  of  the  owners,  but  it  is  simply  an  admission  to  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  which  wisely  no  temporal 
advantages  of  any  kind  ever  were  annexed  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  third  class  so  expound  the  words  as  to  supersede 
the  institution.  They  affirm  that  the  words  to  the  end  of 
the  V)orldy  should  be  rendered  to  the  end  of  the  ^^e,  which 
is  either  the  age  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  so  the  period 
expired  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  so  it  expired  with  the  last  apostle.  Baptism 
tberefore.was  only  a  temporary  institute,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  administered  to  all  Christians  now.  To  such  Pa- 
gans as  embrace  Christianity  it  may  be  proper,  but  to  the 
children  of  Christians  it  is  not  so. 

It  is  said  on  the  contrary.  There  is  no  mention  of 
aoy  such  cessation  in  any  part  of  the  NewTestament,  and 
10  be  wise  above  what  is  written  is  a  most  dangerous  pre- 

eedent,  it  would  go  further  tlian  is  intended There 

18  nothing  in  baptism  injurious  to  piety  and  virtue,  or  in- 
con^tent   with  any  improvement  which  a  good  man 

ought  to  promote The  abolition  of  baptism  is  not  in 

agreement  with  the  perfection  of  the  economy,  which  be- 
ing finished  admits  of  no  emendation.  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  avfoy^  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  avfay.  Abide 
in  me.  If  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  be  my  disci- 
ples  There  was  no  connection  between  the  lives  of 

the  apostles  and  baptism,   for  during  their  lives  they 

were  not  the  only  administrators  of  it There  was 

no  more  connection  between  baptism  and  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  Jenisalemi  than  between  baptism  and  the  de- 
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struction  of  any  other  city. The  notion  leaves  the 

most  obedient  Christians  in  a  difficult  case  without  a 
guide,  by  not  fixing  a  precise  time  for  leaving  oflF  to 

baptize It  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  Jesus  dated 

by  his  own  economy,  and  appointed  baptism  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  age,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  christian 
economy,  the  new  age,  in  distinction  from  the  Mosa- 

ical  state  of  things Christians  of  early   ages  did 

not  understand  that  baptism  was  to  be  laid  aside,  for 
all  parties  continued  to  baptize  beyond  every  period  to 

which  the  words  have  been  supposed  to  refer 

Christians  are  exhorted  to  hold  Jast  their  profession  of 

faithj  having  their  bodies  washed  with  pure  water. 

It  is  allowed  the  end  of  the  age  does  sometimes  signify 
the  end  of  the  worlds  and/  some  substantial  reasons 
should  be  given  why  it  does  not  stand  for  the  end  of 
the  world  here.  This  notion  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
supposition,  that  christian  baptism  was  a  continuation 
of  a  Jewish  ceremony,  proselyte-baptism^  which  is  not 
a  true  fact. 

The  words  of  Christ  are  not  properly  a  law  given  to 
all  Christians,  but  a  direction  to  the  Christians  then 
present,  and  applicable  to  future  ages,  as  a  precedent. 
Jesus  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  that  his 
disciples  should  be  hated  of  all  nations^  and  that  the  gos- 
pel should  be  published  a?nong  all  nations,  but  he  had  not 
informed  his  disciples  that  they  were  to  baptize  all 
nations,  and  incorporate  Gentiles  with  Jews  into  one 
body.  Now  he  advises  them  to  submit  patiendy  to 
the  wise  providence  of  God,  and  to  improve  the  event 
of  their  dispersion  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
instructing  all  mankind,  and  participating  with  them- 
selves  in  the  general  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  event  discovered  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
charge,  and  the  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
Christians  of  all  ages,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  from  scripture,  which 
each  party  hath  advanced  against  the  other,  to  confirm 
their  own  sense  of  the  words  of  Christ,  teach  all  nations^ 
baptizing  them^  and  the  rest,  many  reasons  have  been 
taken  from  other  topicks,  as  history,   the  interests  of 
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.  piety,  virtue,  social  happiness,  and  so  on,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  weight. 

Those    who    practise     infant    baptism    h^ve    been 
requested  to  consider   whether   the  baptism  of  babes 
have  not  effected  a  revolution  greatly  in  disfavour  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  by  exhibiting  whole  nations 
of  Christians,  who  were  all  forced  to  profess  the  religion 
of  Jesus  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.      Is  it, 
they  ask,  because  Christianity  will  not  bear  examination, 
or  have  the  children  of  Christians  less  right  to  judge 
for  themselves  than  the  first  converts  had  ?  In  the  days 
erf*  the  aposdes,  it  was  argument  to  tell,  multitudes  were 
added  both  of  men  and  women  (8).     The  word  of  God 
increased^  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in 
Jentsaiem^  and  a  f^reat  company  of  the  priests  were  obedi* 
ent  to  the  faith  (9).     The  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls  (I).     This  is  no 
argument  liow.     Further,  it  is  inquired,    whether   the 
turning  of  whole  nations    into  christian    churches,  so 
that  there  is  no  world,  but  all  is  church,   have  not 
deprived  Christianity   of  that  noble   argument   which 
the  purity   of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  afforded.     The 
few  upright  lose  the  evidence  of  their  shining  as  lights 
in  the  world  in  the  vast  multitude  of  wicked  characters, 
among  whom  they  are  obscured,  confounded,  and  lost. 
Of  what  national  church  can  it  be  said  the  people  are 
hdy^   harmless^   undejiled,  and  sepqrate  from  sinners  ? 
What  nation,  if  they  observe  the  direction  of  apostolical 
epistles,  durst  claim  a  letter  directed  to  them  that  are 
saru:tified  in  Christ  Jesus^  called  to  be  saints  (2)  ?   To 
Such  a   change,  say  they,   it  is  owing  that  infidelity 
abounds  ;    and  a  Christianity  of  this  kind  admits  of  no 
defence. 

Such  as  confine  the  administration  of  baptism  to  men 
in  orders,  have  been  requested  to  advert  to  the  history 
of  priesthood,  and  to  reconcile,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
effects  produced  by  it  to  the  spirit  and  temper,  the 
doctrine  and  conduct,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
freedom  and  peace  of  mankind,  the  maxims  of  good 
civil  government,  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  and 
many  other  articles  remotely  or  immediately  affected 
8 

<8)  Acts  V.  14.       (9)  IW.  ti.  7.        (1)  lb.  ii.  41.        (2)  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
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by  the  dominioa  necessarily  connected  with  every  kitiA 
of  priesthood. 

To  thote  who  $et  aside  baptism,  it  hath  been  asked, 
What  is  there  in  the  inoffensive  ordinance  of  baptism 
that  should  tempt  a  wise  and  good  man  to  lay  it  aside  ? 
What  line  of  separation  do  you  leave  between  the  world 
and  the  church  ?  Why  deprive  Christians  of  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  confessing  Christ  ?  Why  take  away  the 
powerful  motives  to  holiness,  which  are  taken  from  a 
voluntarv  putting  on  Christ  by  baptism  ?  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  a  few  Greek  Christians  wholly  disused  water- 
baptism,  which  by  the  way  is  not  granted,  what  is  this  to  a 
modem  Christian  ?  Is  it  history  ?  Let  it  pass.  Is  it  urg- 
ed  as  argument  ?  On  the  same  principle,  it  may  be  also 
argued,  that  the  established  church  of  Greece  used 
trine  immersion,  and  the  single  church  of  Antioch,  on- 
ly one  city  of  many,  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  half  the  number  of  inhabitants  (3).  The  Greek 
dissenters  all  baptized,  and  particularly  the  Eunomians, 
who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  rejected  the  baptism  of 
trine  immersion  of  the  established  church,  administered 
baptism  by  single  immersion  (4)  either  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  or  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  supposing  either 
that  Peter  had  altered  the  form  of  words  (5),  or  that 
Paul  described  the  form  <^  administration  when  he 
said,  Enow  ye  not  that  so  numy  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  (6)  ?  If  num- 
bers be  argument,  the  yeas  have  it ;  but  where  the 
authority  odf  scripture  cannot  be  quoted,  and  where 
no  substantial  reasons  from  the  fitness  of  things  can  be 
urged,  and  where  history  cannot  help,  it  seenis  at  least 
hazardous  to  lay  aside  a  practice,  which  the  L^rd  Jesus 
himself  honoured  by  his  own  example,  and  which  it 
seems  he  left  to  his  disciples  to  enable  them  to  follow 
his  stq>s.  There  can  be  no  danger  in  following  his 
steps  in  an  imitable  case,  as  baptism  is  allowed  to  be, 

(.1)  Chrysost.  «iM. 

(4)  Concil.  Cotutantinop*  i.  Can,  viu      SvMMMf4Vff  MP  t^%  T«w  IK  f^^^ 

(5)  jEgidii  Carlerii  Orat.  in  Concil.  Batil.  habit.  Petru»  Apostolus 
forniam  baptismi  a  Cbristo  traditam  mutabit  in  istim.  Ego  te  baptizo  in 
nomine  domini  nottri  Jesu  Cbriati,  &c. 

(6)  Basilii  Op.  Tom.  ii.  de  Spiritu  Sancto.  Cap.  xii.  Ad^erstu  eoi  <p^ 
Jiseunt  tufficere  haptisma  tanhttn  in  nomine  JDamim. 

fiinii  not0  in  canon.    Jpon.  Ctm,  zliz. ' 
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nd  there  is  no  likelihood  of  jdadng  Christianity  in  a 
better  state  than  that  in  which  he  himself  placed  it. 
True  the  baptism  of  immersion  is  in  modem  times,  in 
some  churcli^,*  fidlen  into  ne^ct  and  contempt ;  but  if 
that  be  a  motive  for  disowning  it,  let  such  Christians  be 
t^nkfiil  thejr  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  Jesus  himself, 
who  was  m(Hie  despised  by  Jews  than  any  of  his  insti- 
tutes ever  were  by  Christians. 


CHAP.  vra. 

or  APOSTOLICAL  BAPTISM. 

THE  State  of  baptism  during  the  lives  of  the  apos- 
tles is  to  be  gatb^ed  from  the  book  of  Acts  written  by 
Luke,  the  first  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  extends  from 
the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  residence  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  a  space  of  more  tlian  thirty  years.  The  book 
is  full  of  information,  and  in  iftgard  to  baptism,  it  in- 
forms  by  what  it  does  not  say,  as  well  as  by  what  is  re- 
ported. For  example.  The  historian  relates  the 
baptism  of  many  proselytes,  as  Cornelius,  the  £thi. 
opian  eunuch,  and  others,  on  their  profi^s^on  of 
Christianity ;  of  course  the  administrators  did  not 
know  of  such  a  custom  as  proselyte-baptism,  or  they 
did  not  understand  proselyte-washing  to  be  baptism, 
or  they  practised  anabaptism,  which  is  not  credible. 

There  are  frequent  narrations  of  the  baptism  of  be* 
Severs,  but  not  one  infant  ap{>ears  in  die  whole  his- 
tory ;  yet,  no  doubt,  some  Christians  had  married,  and 
had  young  families  within  the  thirty  years  between 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  and  the  settiement  of  Paul  at 

Rome. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  which 
modern  Christians  have  affixed  to  baptism  :  no  conse- 
oration  of  water,  no  sprinkling,  no  use  of  oils  and  un- 
guents,  no  sponsors,  no  kneeling  in  the  water,  no  trine 
immersion,  no  catechumen-state,  no  giving  a  name, 
no  i^nuncaation  of  any  demon,  none  of  the  innumera- 
ble additions,  which,  under  pretence  of  adorning,  have 
obscured  the  glory  of  this  heavenly  institute.  It  be- 
longs  to  those  who  practise  such  additions  to  say  how 
they  came  by  thcm»  and  under  what  master  they  serve. 
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It  is  observable,  there  is  no  mention  of  baptising 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Peter  exhorted  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  repent^ 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  them  in  the  name  of  jestis 
Christ.  Philip  baptized  the  Samaritans  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Peter  commanded  believers  at  Casa- 
rea  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Many 
Christians  taking^  it  for  granted,  that  the  apostles  thor- 
oughly  understood  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
supposing  the  form  of  words  of  local  and  temporary 
use,  administer  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
think  themselves  justified  by  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes. 


CHAR  IX. 

OF   EASTERH    BATHS. 

IN  this  country,  bathing  is  not  considered,  except  by 
a  few  individuals,  as  an  enjoyment,  and  many  think  of  it 
with  reluctance ;  but  in  the  East  it  is  far  otherwise,  and 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  conveniences,  if  not  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Establistied  customs  derived  orig- 
inally from  nature  are  seldom  changed,  they  continue 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  all  ages  in  the  same 
countries  ;  for  they  rise  out  of  the  climate  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  natives.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  East  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  this  day, 
have  been  naturally  impelled,  from  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  to  consider  bathing  as  one  of  the  highest 
enjoyments  of  life,  a.ad  their  water-works  for  this  as 
well  as  for  other  uses  are  magnificent  and  innumerable. 
It  is  difficult  to  compress  a  subject  so  voluminous  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  to  leave  unapplauded  those 
grand  reservoirs,  those  expensive  aqueducts,  those  ex- 
tended and  incomparable  canals,  those  ingenious  de* 
vices  for  raising  and  distributing  water  into  baths,  those 
distinguished  honours  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  immortal  architects,  and  those  innumerable  benefits 
which  the  inhabitants  derive  from  them,  and  which 
make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  all  good  histories  of 
the  East.    A  general  idea,  however,  is  necessary  to  the 
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present  design  ;  and  omitting  the  great  and  national  (1) 
works  of  this  kind,  a  small  miniature  picture  of  a  do* 
mestic  enjoyment  of  water  shall  be ,  taken  from  a  late 
celebrated  lady  (2),     These  are  her  words  : 

^'Abroad  the  common  people  enjoy  themselves  (3). 
For  some  miles  round  Adrianople  the  whole  ground  is 
laid  out  in  gardens  (4),  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
set  with  rows  of  fruit  trees,  under  which  all  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Turks  divert  themselves  every  even- 
ing,  not  with  walking,  that  is  not  one  of  their  pleasures ; 
but  a  set  party  of  them  choose  out  a  green  spot,  where 
the  shade  is  very  thick,  and  there  they  spread  a  carpet, 
on  which  they  sit  drinking  their  coffee,  and  are  gener- 
ally attended  with  some  slave  with  a  fine  voice,  or  that 
plays  on  some  instrument.  Every  twenty  paces  you 
may  see  one  of  these  little  companies,  listening  to  the 
dashing  of  the  river  ;  and  this  taste  is  so  universal,  that 
the  very  gardeners  are  not  without  it.  I  have  often 
seen  them  and  their  children  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  playing  on  a  rural  instrument  perfectly 
answering  the  description  of  the  ancient  fistula,  being 
composed  of  unequal  reeds,  with  a  simple  but  agree- 
able softness  in  the  sound. 

*' In  their  gardens  water  is  an  essential  part  of  ele- 
gance. In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  a  chiosk,  that 
is  a  large  room,  commonly  beautified  with  a  fine  foun- 
tain  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or  ten  steps,  and 
enclosed  with  gilded  lattices,  round  which,  vines,  jes- 
samines, and  honey-suckles  make  a  sort  of  green  wall ; 
large  trees  are  planted  round  this  place,  which  is  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  pleasures,  and  where  the  ladies 
spend  most  of  their  hours,  employed  by  their  musick 
or  embroidery.  In  the  publick  gardens  there  are  pub- 
lick  chiosks,  where  people  go  that  are  not  so  well  accom- 
modated at  home,  and  drink  their  cofiee  and  sherbet. 

"  In  private  rooms  water  is  a  part  of  the  innocent 
luxuriance  of  eastern  embellishment  (5).  The  rooms 
are  low,  which  I  think  no  fault,  and  the  ceiling  is  al- 
ways of  wood,  generally  inlaid  or  painted  with  flowers. 
They  open  in  many  places  with  folding  doors,  and 

(1)  Gnerii  Thesaur,  JDe  Aqu^eduet  -  -  -  •Balncu  •  •  -  -  TkermtM^  lite,  -  •  •  -  Fo- 
cocke's  DeMcription  (ftht  £att    Jgueducts, 

(2)  Sighi  Man.  JLatfy  Mary  WorUey  MonUgfue's  Lettert. 

(3)  VoL  i.  Let.  ux.      (4)  Vol  L  Let  xzxii.       (5)  Vol  U.  Let.  ilili . 
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derve  for  cabinets,  I  think  more  conveniendy  than  ours. 
Between  the  windows  are  little  arches  to  set  pots  ol  per- 
fume, or  baskets  of  flowers.  But  what  pleases  me  best 
is  the  fashion  of  having  marble  fountains  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  which  throw  up  several  spouts  of 
water,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  coolness, 
a  pleasant  dashing  sound,  falling  from  one  bason  to 
another.  Some  of  these  are  very  magnificent.  Each 
house  has  a  bagnio,  which  consists  generally  in  two  or 
three  little  rooms  leaded  on  the  top,  paved  with  marble, 
with  basons,  cocks  of  water,  and  all  conveniences  for 
cither  hot  or  cold  batBing.'* 

One  of  those  private  bagnios  is  described  by  her 
ladyship  (6).  "  No  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Vizir  pleased  me  better  than  the  apartments  destined 
for  the  bagnios.  There  are  two  built  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  answering  to  one  another  ;  the  baths, 
fountains  and  pavements  all  of  white  marble,  the  roofs 
gilt,  and  the  walls  covered  with  Japan  china.  Adjoin- 
ing to  them  are  two  rooms,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
divided  into  a  sofa ;  and  in  the  four  corners  are  falls  of 
water  from  the  very  roof,  from  shell  to  shell,  of  white 
marble,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  where  it  falls 
into  a  large  bason,  surrounded  with  pipes  that  throw 
up  the  water  as  high  as  the  rooms.  The  walls  are  in 
the  nature  of  lattices,  and  on  the  outside  of  them  there 
are  vines  and  woodbines  planted,  that  form  a  kind 
of  green  tapestry,  and  give  an  agreeable  obscurity  to 
these  delightful  chambers.*' 

A  publick  bagnio  is  described  thus  (7)  :  **"  I  went  to 
the  bagnio  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  already  full  of 
women.  It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome, 
with  no  windows  but  in  the  roof,  which  gives  light 
enough.  There  were  five  of  these  domes  joining  to* 
gether,  the  outmost  being  less  than  the  rest,  and  serving 
only  as  a  hall,  where  the  portress  stood  at  the  door. 
Ladies  of  quality  generally  give  this  woman  a  crown 
or  ten  shillings,  and  I  did  not  forget  that  ceremony. 
The  next  room  is  a  very  large  one,  paved  with  marble, 
and  all  round  it  are  two  raised  sofas  of  marble,  one 
above  another.  There  were  four  fountains  of  cold 
water  in  this  room,  falling  first  into  the  marble  basons, 


(6)  Vol.  ii.  Let  xliii.  (7)  Vol  i.  IM.  J 
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and  then  running  on  the  floor  in  little  channels  made 
for  that  purpose,  which  carried  the  streams  into  the  next 
room,  something  less  than  this,  with  the  same  sort  of 
marbie  so&s,  but  sd  hot  with  steams  of  sulphur,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  baths  joining  to  it,  it  was  impossible 
to  stay  there  with  one's  clothes  on*  The  two  other 
domes  were  the  hot  baths,  one  of  which  had  cocks  of 
cold  water  turning  into  it,  to  temper  it  to  what  degree 
of  warmth  the  bathers  please  to  have. 

« I  was  in  my  travelling  habit,  which  is  a  riding 
dress,  and  certainly  appeared  very  extraordinary  to 
them  :  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  shewed  the 
least  surprise  or  impertinent  curiosity,  but  received 
me  with  all  the  obliging  civility  possible.  I  know  no 
European  court  where  the  ladies  would  have  behaved 
themselves  in  so  polite  a  manner  to  a  stranger.  I  be- 
lieve, upon  the  whole,  there  were  two  hundred  women, 
and  yet  none  of  those  disdainful  smiles,  and  satirical 
whbpers,  that  never  fail  in  our  assemblies,  when  any 
body  appears  that  is  not  dressed  exactly  in  the  fashion. 
They  repeated  over  and  over  to  me  UzeUe^  pek  Uzelle^ 
whiih  is  nothing  but  charming^  very  charming.  The 
fic^ sofas  were  covered  with  cushions  and  rich  carpets, 
onVbfchsat  the  ladies  ;  and  on  the  second,  their  slaves 
behind  them,  but  without  any  distinction  of  rank  by 
their  dress,  aU  being  in  the  state  of  nature,  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  stark  naked,  without  any  beauty  or  defect 
concealed.  Yet  there  was  not  the  least  smile  or 
immodest  gesture  among  them.  They  walked 
and  moved  with  the  same  majestick  gracie,  which 
Milton  describes  our  general  mother  with.  There 
were  many  among  them,  as  exactly  proportioned  as 
ever  any  goddess  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  Guido 
or  Titian, — and  most  of  their  skins  shiningly  white, 
only  adorned  by  their  beautiful  hair,  divided  into  many 
tres&es,  hanging  on  their  shoulders,  braided  either  with 
pearl  or  ribbon,  perfectly  representing  the  figures  of 
the  graces.''  Baron  de  Tott,  who  complains  of  the 
exuberance  of  her  ladyship's  pen,  and  who  doubts 
whether  she  went  into  the  bam  with  her  clothes  on, 
allows  and  confirms  the  general  deacription  (8). 

(8)  JtonofVf  tftht  Turh  mi  the  Tartars,    London,  1785.  Vol.  Lp.  19^. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF   ROMAN    BATHS. 

PAGAN  Rome  had  as  great  a  passion  for  batlis  as 
any  eastern  country  had  ;  she  had  too  a  passion  for 
iiculpture  :  but  she  prostituted  herself  to  the  gods  of  all 
nations  to  gratify  it,  and  with  an  unsparing  hand  dis- 
tributed ail  over  the  western  world  idolatry  and  vice. 
At  home  all  the  coast  near  Baioli  was  covered  with 
country  houses  and  baths,  and  even  the  ruins  are  so 
grand  that  people  mistake  them  for  temples  of  Diana, 
Venus,  and  Mercury  (l).  They  are  surrounded  with 
galleries,  with  drawing-rooms,  canals,  and  reservoirs, 
piled  one  upon  anothtr,  disputing  even  as  they  fall  for 
rank  in  magnificence.  Cicero  has  immortalized  his 
villas  by  "works,  which  have  always  been  the  delight 
of  the  learned  (2)."  Seneca  noted  others  for  their  im- 
morality (3).  Vitruvius  hath  described  the  rooms, 
and  to  read  Horace  is  to  see  the  company,  the  houses, 
and  the  expensive  pomp  of  rooms,  embellished  with 
furniture  and  ornaments,  and  decorated  with  all  the 
softening  arts  of  the  East  (4). 

There  were  in  Rome  nineteen  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, and  twelve  publick  baths  (5),  all  truly  Roman; 
but  architecture,  which  had  arrived  at  maturity  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  drooped,  because  it  was  neglected 
under  Tiberius,  revived  a  little  under  Nero,  made  one 
line  effort  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  left  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  present  age  the  famous  column*,  called  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  declined  again,  and  revived  once  more  un- 
der Alexander  Severus  ;  and  then,  along  with  other 
polite  arts,  fell  with  the  western  empire,  and  did  not 
rise  again  for  twelve  hundred  years.  During  this  long 
period  artists  were  ignorant  of  just  designing,  the  life 
of  architecture ;  and  baths,  as  well  as  other  buildings, 
displayed  a  medley  of  refinement  and  barbarism,   the 

(1)  Voyage  Pittoretque  de  Naples  et  de  Sidle*    J  ParUf  1781.      Tirtn*  it. 
Vue  de*  Bartu  de  Niera.    Paj^  214 

(2)  John  Moors*  M,  D,  Vievt  of  Society  and  Manner*  in  Italy.   VoL  ii. 
JLet.  Uv. 

(3)  Seneca  ad  Ludl  Epitt,  52. 

(4^  Vitruvius.  De  Architect.  Lib.  r.  Cup.  10. 

(5)  Joh.  Jac.  Boissard.   Jntiquitat.  Mom,  Francf.  1600. Onupbrii 

Panyinii  -  -  -  -  Bartboiomxi  Marliaui  - .  -  -  Petri  Victoris  -  - .  -  Topographic 
Monu» 
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first  in  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  the  last 
in  ravages  and  repairs  of  foreigners.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  both  periods,  one  invincible  objection  against 
using  Pagan  baths  as  christian  baptisteries  ;  they  were 
always  ornamented  with  heathen  deities,  and  the  statua- 
ry was  an  offence  both  to  the  morality  and  the  faith  of 
the  primitive  Christians.  They  could  baptize  in  the 
private  baths  of  Jews,  because  they  had  no  images  of 
God  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  later  times  suc- 
ceeding teachers  made  use  of  ready  constructed  baths 
in  Mohammedan  countries  for  the  same  purpose  :  it 
is,  however,  certain,  that  Christians,  who  lived  among 
the  Moorsy  were  some  of  the  last  who  erected  baptist- 
eries. 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  MOHAMMBDIN   B1TH8. 

THE  Mohammedans  in  general  preserve  in  their 
baths  a  moral  purity  as  well  as  grandeur  of  style,  and 
elegance,  and  chastity  of  design.  Jealous  of  the  honour 
of  one  God,  not  the  smallest  representation  of  animal 
life  can  be  discovered  amidst  the  variety  of  foliages, 
grotesques,  and  strange  ornaments.  About  each  arch 
is  a  large  square  of  arabesques  sulrounded  with  a  rim 
of  characters,  that  are  generally  quotations  from  the 
Koran.  That  celebrated  remnant  of  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  the  Moorish  Kings  of  Granada  in  Spain, 
the  great  bath  of  the  Alhambra,  is  entirely  in  this  taste, 
and  is  thus  described  ( 1)  by  an  excellent  judge.  "  On 
my  first  visit,  I  confess  I  was  struck  with  amazement, 
as  I  stept  over  the  threshold,  to  find  myself  on  a  sudden 
transported  into  a  species  of  fairy -land.  The  first  place 
you  come  to,  is  the  court  called  the  communa^  or  del 
tnesucar^  that  is,  the  common  baths  :  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  deep  bason  of  clear  water  in  the  middle ;  two 
flights  of  marble  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom  ; 
on  each  side  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of  orange 
trees.  Round  the  court  runs  a  perystile  paved  with 
marble  ;    the  arches  bear  upon  very  slight  pillars,  in 

9 

(1)  Henry  Swinbunie,  Esq.  TraveU  through  S^iru  L«lter  niL  Fi|:« 
177—180. 
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proportions  and  style  diiFerent  from  all  the  regular  or- 
ders of  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  in- 
crusted  with  frctworjc  stucco,  so  minute  and  intricate, 
that  the  most  patient  draftsman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  it,  unless  he  made  himself  master  of  the  general 
plan.  This  would  facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly, 
for  all  this  work  is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated  at 
certain  distances,  and  has  been  executed  by  means  of 
square  moulds  applied  successively,  and  the  parts  join- 
ed together  with  the  utmost  nicety.  In  every  division 
are  Arabick  sentences  of  diflerent  lengths,  most  of 
them  expressive  of  the  following  meanings,  "there  is  no 
conqueror  but  God  ;"  or,  •*  Obedience  and  honour  to 
our  Lord  Abouabdallah."  The  ceilings  are  gilt  or 
painted,  and  time  has  caused  no  diminution  in  the 
freshness  of  its  colours,  though  constantly  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  mosaick,  dis- 
posed in  fantastick  knots  and  ifcstoons.  A  work  so 
jiew  to  me,  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  so  different 
from  all  I  had  ever  seen,  afforded  me  the  most  agreea- 
ble sensations,  which,  I  assure  you,  redoubled  every 
step  I  took  in  this  magick  ground." 

Mohammed  hath  incorporated  washings  in  his  relig- 
ion.  *'0  true  believers,  says  be,  come  not  to  prayers 
when  you  are  drunk,  until  ye  understand  what  ye  say; 
nor  when  ye  are  polluted,  until  ye  wash  yourselves. 
If  ye  find  no  water,  take  fine  clean  sand,  and  rub  your 
faces  and  your  hands  therewith.  When  ye  prepare 
yourselves  to  pray,  wash  your  faces  and  your  hands 
unto  the  elbows,  and  rub  your  hands  and  your  feet 
unto  the  ankles,  and  if  ye  be  polluted-- --wash  your- 
selves all  over."  Mohammed  imagined  two  fountains 
of  water  near  the  gate  of  his  paradise,  of  the  one  the 
blessed  are  to  drink,  and  in  the  other  they  are  to  wash. 

The  Mohanunedan  ablutions  differ  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Pagans  in  one  respect.  The  washings  of  the 
old  heathens  were  either  derived  from  their  own  ob* 
servation,  or  from  the  customs  of  their  earliest  ancestors, 
or  from  a  fanciful  superstition ;  but  those  of  Mohammed 
are  evidently  copied  from  Judaism,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  several  cases  that  required  ablution  would  easily, 
demonstrate. 
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Ablutions  for  sensual,  civil,  and  medical  purposes 
are  omitted  here  ;  for  they  do  not  belong  to  an  essay  on 
religious  rites.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ceremony 
of  washing  before  worship  was  a  patriarchal  custom, 
and  that  all  nations  derived  it  originally  from  their  com* 
mon  ancestors,  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purity  of  God  is  an 
idea  so  natural,  the  connexion  between  his  purity  and 
that  of  his  worshippers  so  obvious  and  the  signifying  of 
these  notions  by  washing  the  bcnly  with  pure  water  so 
very  consequential,  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful, 
mysterious,  or  unaccountable,  in  a  similarity  of  prac* 
dee. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  BAPTISTERIES. 

rr  should  seem  then,  the  primitive  Christians  in  the 
empire  were  under  a  necessity  of  baptizing  in  open 
waters,  or,  where  they  had  not  private  baths  of  their 
own,  of  constructing  baptisteries  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  administering  baptism.  Authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  time  when  the  first  baptisteries  were  built. 
All  a^ree  that  the  first  were,  like  the  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  people,  very  simple,  and  merely  for 
use,  and  that  in  the  end  they  rose  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
elegant  superstition,  as  enthusiasm  could  invent.  The 
ca^olicks  affirm,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  built 
a  most  magnificent  baptistery  at  Rome,  and  was  himself 
with  his  son  Crispus  baptized  there ;  and  in  evidence 
they  produce  some  ancient  records,  and  shew  a  princely 
baptistery  at  the  Lateran  to  this  day  (l).  Protestants, 
influenced  they  think  by  better  authority  from  authentick 
history,  prove,  that  the  emperor  fell  sick  at  Constau- 
tinople,  went  to  the  hot  baths  at  Helenopolis,  and  from 
thence  to  iNicomedia,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city 
was  baptized  by  £usebius.  They  say,  he  deferred  his 
baptism,  as  many  mbre  did,  till  he  found  his  constitu- 
don  breaking  up,  and  himself  just  going  to  the  grave. 
Some  think  he  was  baptized  twice,  and  departed  an 
Unitarian  Anabaptist. 

(1)  AnftstMtus  •  -  •  •Bavooivt  •  -  •  •Ditnut,  kc. 
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It  is  not  impossible,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  learned  writers  concerning  the 
time,  when  Christians  erected  publick  edifices.  Suicer, 
Vedelius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  no  distinct  places  of  worship  for  the  first  three 
centuries  (2).  Bingham,  Mede,  and  others  deny  this, 
and  endeavour  to  prove  that  Christians  had  I^blick 
places  of  worship  in  the  third,  second,  and  even  first 
century  (3).  Both  sides  appeal  to  the  fathers,  and  for  this 
very  reason  the  dispute  may  be  comfortably  settled.  Ev- 
ery body  knows  the  style  of  those  primitive  writers  is 
so  full  of  tropes,  figures,  and  allusions,  that  half  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  them  lies  in  determining 
when  they  speak  literally,  and  when  they  depart  from 
this  first  law  of  all  perspicuous  and  polished  writers. 
In  the  present  case  they  are  charged  with  directly  con- 
tradicting one  another;  for  Origen,  Minutius  Felix, 
Arnobius,  and  others,  affirm.  Christians  had  no  tem« 
pies  :  on  the  contrary,  many  of  equal  authority  say 
they  had,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  Lactantius, 
and  some  other  fathers,  contradict  themselves,  and  say 
they  had,  and  they  had  not.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture is,  that  when  they  speak  of  temples  among 
primitive  Christians,^  they  mean  Christians  themselves, 
especially  christian  assemblies  ;  for  so  they  had  figur- 
atively temples,  and  they  may  be  very  well  allowed  to 
expatiate  on  the  worth,  and  even  the  majesty  of  the  ma- 
terials. When  they  affirm  they  had  no  temples,  they 
speak  literally  of  such  edifices  as  the  Pagans  had,  for 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  they  assembled  in  their 
own  houses,  and  if  there  be  any  faith  in  ancient  monu- 
ments, often  in  obscure  and  remote  places,  and  partic- 
ularly in  such  subterranean  caverns  as  the  Italians  call 
catacombs.  These  cavities  are  very  numerous  about 
three  miles  from  Rome,  and  about  Naples,  and  many 
other  parts.  It  is  supposed  many  of  them  were  dug  by 
the  inhabitants  for  materials  to  build,  for  here  they 
found  both  stone  and  a  cement,  which  the  Neapolitans 
call  La  pozzolane.  They  shew  one  at  Naples,  where 
S.  Januarius  is  represented  as  preaching  by  the  light  of 

(3)  Suicer.     Theitntr,      EccUm,    N«w«.  . . -Vedel.    Exirutat*  in  Ignatii. 
EpiH,  ad  EpheM.  4. 

(3)  Bingham.  Ori^na  Mccia.  Book  viiL  chap.  1. 
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two  lamps  to  some  primitive  Christians  (4).  There 
are  now  in  the  kiiii^dom  of  Naples,  not  including  Sicily, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  bisho{)ricks,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Naples  are  computed  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  :  but  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  this 
conventicler  for  their  founder  and  patron.  He  was 
martyred  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  and  the 
liquefaction  of  his  blood  is  famous  all  over  Europe. 

To  return.  Baptisteries  are  to  be  first  so^ight  for, 
where  they  were  first  wanted,  in  towns  and  cities  ;  for 
writers  of  imquestionable  authority  affirm,  that  the  prim- 
itive Christians  continued  to  baptize  in  rivers,  pools  and 
baths,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (5). 
Justin  Martyr  (vi)  says,  that  they  went  with  the  catechu- 
mens to  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  TertuUian 
(7)  adds,  that  candidates  for  baptism  made  a  profes- 
sion  of  laith  twice,  once  in  the  church,  that  is,  before 
the  congregation  in  the  place  where  they  assembled  to 
worship,  and  then  again  when  they  came  to  the  water; 
and  it  was  quite  indifferent  whether  it  were  the  sea  or 
a  pool,  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  bath.  About  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  baptisteries  began  to  be  built :  but 
there  were  none  within  the  churches  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  there  were 
many  churches  in  one  city,  yet  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
there  was  but  one  baptistery.  This  simple  circum- 
stance became  in  time  a  title  to  dominion,  and  the  con- 
gregation nearest  the  baptistery,  and  to  whom  in  some 
places  it  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was  lent  to  the  oth- 
er churches,  pretended  that  all  the  others  ought  to  con- 

(4)  Anton-Camccioli.  De  tae.  Ecelet.  ITeap.  monum.  Neap.  1645.  P,  189. 
Tue  c/«  Catacombt  des  Naples.  Tom.  i.  I'art  i.  Pajc^  80. 

(5)  IVr  ten.  PauUi  M.  Paciatidii  AnVq   Christian    Di^i.  ii.  Cap.  1,  2,  8cc. 
De  Baptttteriis  — »  Rnnye   1755----  Walafridi    Strabonia,  Z)tf  rf4.  Ecclete, 

iib.  Cap.  26. Joan.  Steph.  Dtirant  De  Rit  £ec  et.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xix   De 

BapttMterio.  Paristh  1631  -  -  .  •  JoMephi  Vicero»niii««  OA#frrjf  Ec'ies  Tom. 
i.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4.      Jn  baptigteria  tempef  in  ecclei  afuerint  f     Et  de  mare  in 

Jbiminib^,  fontibuM^  «'j*,  ac  carceribus  bapnzanJf,  Medniani  1615  -  --- 
Joan.  Ciampini    Vetera  Mcmimenta.  Cap    xtv.    De  Eec'etia  S  yoannii  m 

fonte^^e.  Rtmue  l6Qt>  ---'-Mazocchi  Din  Hist  De  Ctthed  Ecel  Neapoli^ 
tana  semper  unica.  NeapoU  1751-  ---  Du  Cjnarii   G'ottir  Bafitisterium-  -  -- 

Sulpicii  Severi  Dial,  ii  5 B'.n)^am'«  Antiquities.  Book  viii.  Of  the  Bap' 

tistery.    Cum  multis  aliis.  De  sacris  christianorum. 

(6)  Justini  Mart.  Apol  ii. 

(7)  Tertttltianl   Dc  baptisms.  Cap.  4.  Sta^o,  Fl«miDe«  Fonte,  Licv, 
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sider  themselves  as  dependent  on  tbera(8).  When 
the  fashion  of  dedication  came  up,  the  church  that 
owned  the  baptistery  was  generally  dedicated  to.  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  and  assumed  the  title  of  S.  John  in 
fonte^  or  S.  John  adfontes,  that  is,  the  church  near  or  at 
the  baptistery.  It  is  common  now  for  Baptist  congre- 
gations in  large  cities  to  avoid  the  expense  of  erecting 
baptisteries,  and  to  borrow  for  the  time  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  has  one  :  but  they  would  think  the  teacher 
of  that  congregation  a  bad  reasoner,  if  he  were  to  infer 
from  this  that  he  was  bishop  of  all  the  people  in  the  city, 
that  the  teachers  of  other  congregations  were  his  clergy, 
and  that  the  congregations  themselves  were  obliged  to 
believe  and  practise  what  he  ordered  under  pain  of  a 
fine,  an  imprisonment,  or  death,  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
should  think  'most  fit  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  the  church  of  S.  John  infonte.  This,  how- 
ever, hath  been  done,  and  it  hath  been  efiected  by  prov- 
ing  what  was  very  true,  that  the  noble  and  splendid 
cities  of  Florence,  Pisa^  Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and 
many  others  in  Italy,  had  but  one  baptistery  in  each,  and 
by  inferring  what  was  very  false,  that  the  incumbent  of 
the  baptismal  church  was  therefore  the  parent  and  lord 
of  all  the  rest.  These  baptismal  churches  were  gen- 
erally built  near  rivers,  or  waters,  as  those  of  Milan, 
Naples,  Ravenna,  Verona,  and  many  more  (9).  In 
later  times  the  bishop  of  the  baptismal  church,  having 
obtained  secular  power,  granted  licenses  for  other 
churches  to  erect  baptisteries,  taking  care,  however, 
to  maintain  his  own  dominion  over  the  people. 
By  a  baptistery,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
"^a  modem  font,  is  to  be  understood  an  octagon  building, 
with  a  cupola  roof,  resembling  the  dome  of  a  cathe- 
dral, adjacent  to  a  church,  but  no  part  of  it(l).  All 
the  middle  part  of  this  building  was  one  large  hall 
capable  of  containing  a  great  multitude  of  people ;  the 
sides  were  parted  off,  and  divided  into  rooms,  and,  in 

(8)  Grep.  Nazfanzeni  Oraf.  xl.  .  -  .  Onuphrii  Panvinii  Be  pre^ip.  urb. 
^om.  Biuiiic.  de  BaptUter,  iatetan,  cap.  -  -  -  Muratorii  Antiq,  ItaL  Tom.  i. 
Part.  2.    Pippini  lege*  i, 

(9)  Paciaudius  ut  supra. 

(1)  Joan.  Ciampini  Vet  ManimeiUa,  Cap.  xxv.  Baptistenim  Rarenna- 
tense  octangulare.  Glim  enisn  baptisteria  octoftonali  forma  con«trucU 
nuite»  ke. 
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some,  rooms  were  added  without-side^  in  the  &shion  of 
cloisters.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  hall  was  an 
octagon  bath,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  bap- 
tisteiy,  and  from  which  the  whole  building  was  denom- 
inated. This  was  called  the  pool,  the  pond,  the  place 
to  swim  in,  besides  a  great  number  of  other  names  (2) 
of  a  figu^iative  nature,  taken  from  the  religious  benefits 
which  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  baptism  ; 
such  as  the  laver  of  regeneration,  the  luminary,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  parentage. 

Some  had  been  natural  rivulets,  before  the  buildings 
were  erected  over  them,  and  the  pool  was  contrived  to^ 
retain  water  sufficient  for  dipping,  and  to  discharge  the 
rest  (3).  Others  were  supplied  by  pipes,  and  the 
water  was  conveyed  into  one  or  more  of  the  side  rooms ; 
for  as  they  often  (if  not  always^  baptized  naked,  decency 
required  that  the  baptism  of  tne  women  should  be  per* 
formed  apart  from  that  of  the  men.  Some  of  the  sur. 
rounding  rooms  were  vestries,  others  school-rooms,  both 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  transacting  the  affairs 
of  the  church ;  and  councils  have  been  held  in  the  great 
halls  of  these  buildings  (4).  It  was  necessary  they 
should  be  capacious,  for  as  baptism  was  administered 
only  twice  a  year,  the  candidates  were  numerous,  and 
the  spectators  more  numerous  th^n  they.  Baronius 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boy  falling  through  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  into  a  baptistery  in  Kome, 
and  being  drowned  (5).  This  is  very  credible  :  but 
that,  after  he  had  lain  an  hour  at  the  bottom,  he  was 
restored  to  life  by  Damasus,  is  not  quite  so  likely. 
It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  very  proba- 
bly, that  these  buildings  took  some  of  their  names  from 
the  memorable  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  surrounded 
with  porches,  or  cloistered  walks.  The  Syriack  and 
Persick  versions  call  Bethesda,  a  place  of  baptistery, 
or,  lying  aside  Eastern  idioms,  plainly  a  bath  (6).  The  j 
Gieek  name  u^vfS^fm  signifies  a  swimming  place,  a  place 
to  swim  in  ;  and  the  Latin  tvimc  piscina  simply  signi- 
fies a  dipping,  or  diving  place.    It  is  from  uie  gram- 

(2)  PacUo^at  ut  sufra^  -  -  -Durint,  &e.  &e.        (3)  Paciaadius  «#  mp. 
(4)  Suicer.    Thesaur  £ccl.  voce  ^Jli^^p,        (5)  Annales,  Ann,  384. 
ijS)  M.  Mich,  Amoldi  sub  Friflchmutlio  di99€n,  de  PUcina  Bethetm^mmm 
Wendekri  J)iu€rt,  dc  FUcina  Bttha* 
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matical  sense  of  these  words  that  many  learned  men 
suppose  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which  is  said  to  b^*  by 
the  sheep  mark^i^  or  rather  by  the  sheep  gate^  to  have 
been  a  place  where  sheep  were  washed  before  they 
were  offered  to  the  priests  for  sacrifice.  Whether  these  * 
names  were  given  to  christian  baptisteries  because  they 
were  built  after  the  model  of  Bethesda,  which  is  not  an 
improbable  conjecture  ;  or  whether  they  were  so  called 
from  a  fanciful  parallel  between  Besthesda  and  a  baptis- 
tery, is  not  certain.  A  genuine  father  would  readily 
find  many  resemblances  between  halt,  sick  and  impo- 
tent people  and  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam;  the  nature  of 
sheep  and  the  qualities  of  Christians ;  washing  in  a 
pool  before  sacrifice  on  a  mountain,  and  baptism  in 
this  valley  of  tears  before  ascending  to  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne.  The  first  is  the  most  likely, 
because  a  baptistery  was  like  Bethesda,  a  pool,  in  a 
court  surrounded  with  cloisters :  but  the  last  is  not 
improbable  ;  for  allegory  can  do  any  thing  ;  and  certain 
it  is,  Tertullian,  Optatus,  and  others,  who  called  them- 
selves fish,  ran  the  parallel  too  far.  *'  You,"  says 
Tertullian  to  some  who  denied  baptism,  **you  act 
naturally,  for  you  are  serpents,  and  serpents  love  deserts, 
and  avoid  water ;  but  we,  like  fishes,  are  born  in  the  water, 
and  are  safe  by  continuing  in  it." 

There  were  in  process  of  time  baptisteries  at  most  o 
the  principal  churches  of  Rome,  as  at  those  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Laurence,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Pancras,  and  others  (7). 
The  church  qf  St.  Agnes  is  a  small  rotund,  and  it  is 
said  a  baptistery  adjacent  was  erected,  for  the  baptism 
of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  (8). 
Some  think  the  church  itself  was  the  baptistery.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  at  St.  John  Lateran  (9).  Such 
baptisteries  were  erected,  separate  from  the  churches, 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  as  Florence,  Ravenna, 
Milan,  Pisa,  Parma,  and  the  rest  ;  but  in  one  point 
these  cities  differed  from  that  at  Rome  :  at  Rome  there 
were  many  :  in  other  Italian  cities  only  one  at  first ;  in 
the  middle  ages  two,  an  unitarian  and  a  trinitarian  ; 
and  in  modern  times  only  one,  and  that,  the  trinitarian 
or  catholick.     Some  are  yet  standing  :   the  memory  of 


(7)  Johan.  Mabillon.  Iter,  Ital.  Tom.  i.  xxv. 

(8)  Ciampini  Fet,  Man.  Cap.  xxvi. 

(9)  Giovanni  VUlani  Storia  Fioreraa,  1587.  Lib.  i.  Cap,  Ix. 


Ciampini  ^eL  Mon.  Cap.  xxvi. 

'^ ta,  1587.  Lib.  i.  Cap, 
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Others  is  preserved  in  records,  and  monumental  frag^ 
ments  ;  and  the  place  of  others  is  now  supplied  by 
fonts  within  the  churches.  The  convenience  extended 
the  custom  of  erecting  baptisteries,  and  improving 
them.  Linus  built  one  at  Besancon  over  a  stream, 
which  Onnasius  the  tribune  gave  him  for  the  purpose. 
That  at  Aquileia  was  placed  close  to  the  river  Alsa, 
and  all  were  set  either  over  running  water,  or  near  it,  or  - 
so  that  pipes  convey ed  it  into  the  pool.  The  octagon  . 
form  was  either  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  principal 
room  of  a  Roman  bath,  or  of  a  Gaulish  temple  at 
Milan  :  and  the  latter  is  the  most  probable.  If  so  the 
Gaub  are  the  remote  ancestors  ;  and  Milan  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  octagon  baptisteries.  It  doth  not  now 
seem  necessary  to  investigate  the  history  of  that  of  St. 
John  Lateran  at  Rome.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  others  to  difierent  Pontifl^  :  but 
all  must  and  do  allow,  that  the  primitive  edifice  hath 
jielded  to  time  and  accidents,  and  that  the  present  bap- 
tistery, though  very  ancient,  is  not  the  original  build* 
ing. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

OP  THE  BAPTISTERY  OF  8T.  SOPHIA  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

CONSTANTINE  the  Roman  Emperor,  soon  af- 
ter  he  had  given  full  liberty  to  Christians,  and  embraced 
the  profession  of  Christianity  himself,  removed  the  seat 
of  empire  firom  Rome  in  Italy  to  By^a*itium  in  Thrace  ; 
and  having  enlarged,  enriched,  and  adorned  it,  solemnly 
conferred  on  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Constanti- 
nc^e,  that  is,  Constantine's  city.  It  remains  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  East  to  this  day.  For 
ages  it  was  the  seat  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  empire,  and 
it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  from 
its  admirable  port,  is  often  simply  called  the  Porte. 

Here  his  imperial  majesty  erected  the  spacious  and 
splendid  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Succeeding  emperors 
amplified  and  adorned  it.  Justinian  at  an  immense 
cost  rebuilt  it,  and  his  artists,  witti  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence, distributed  variegated  marbles  of  exquisite 
beauty,  gold,  sUver,  ivory,  mosaick  work,  and  endless 
XO 
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ornaments,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  and 
lasting  eflfects  on  all  beholders. 

The  baptistery  was  one  of  the  appendages  <rf  this 
spacious  palace,  something  in  the  style  ofaconvoca- 
tion-room  in  a  cathedral.  It  was  very  large,  and  coun- 
cilshave  been  held  in  it,  and  it^  was  called  Miy»  fatm^w^ 
the  great  lUuminatoiy  (1)*  In  the  middle  was  the  bath, 
in  which  baptism  was  administered ;  it  was  supplied 
by  pipes,  and  there  were  outer  rooms  for  all  concerned 
in  the  baptism  of  immersion,  the  only  baptism  of  the 
place. 

Every  thing  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  goes  to 
prove,  that  baptism  was  administered  by  trine  im« 
mersion,  and  only  to  instructed  persons  :  the  canon 
laws,  the  officers,  the  established  rituals,  the  Lent  ser- 
mons of  the  prelates,  and  the  baptism  of  the  arch- 
bishops themselves. 

1.  Canon  law.  The  Greeks  divided  their  institutes 
into  two  classes,  the  scriptural  and  the  traditional.  The 
division  was  merely  speculative,  for  they  thought  both 
equally  binding,  j3asil  gives  an  instance  in  baptism. 
{2).  The  scripture  says.  Go  ye,  teach  and  baptize^  and 
tradition  adds.  Baptize  by  trine  immersion^  and  "if  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  shall  administer  baptism  not  by 
three  dippings  but  by  one,  let  him  be  punished  with 
deprivation  (3)*''  ^^  what  time  this  canon  was  made, 
and  by  whom  it  was  first  called  an  apostolical  canon,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  was  early  received  for  law  by  the 
established  Greek  church,  it  was  in  full  force  when  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  built,  and  no  person  durst 
baptize  any  other  way  in  the  Sophian  baptistery. 

2.  The  officers.  In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  there 
were  eighty  presbyters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  deacons, 
seventy  subdeacons,  and  forty  deaconesses,  beside 
catechists  and  others.  A  catechist  was  an  ecclesiastical 
tutor,  whose  immediate  business  it  was  by  instructing 
catechumens  in  the  principles  of  religion,  to  prepare 
them  during  the  thirty  days  of  Lent  for  baptism  at 
Easter.      Two  sorts  of  women  were  called  deaconesses 

(1)  Da  Fretne  in  Paul  Silent  Deierip$.  S.  Sofhiis  noi9.UxiH.  Bt^ , 
tuterium. 

(2^  Op.  De  taneto  tpiritu.  Cap.  zxriii. 

(3)  Canon  Apott.  I.  Ei  th  Wtwm^Hp  f  »y»Cy7v«f  ^  rfm  &MrV^il,kc.- 
Zoinzj^  Cam.  in  Can.  Jpoit, 
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in  the  oriental  and  Greek  churches.  The  first  were 
the  wives  of  deacons ;  for  all  church  officers  formerly 
communicated  their  titles  to  their  wives,  and  even  to 
their  mistresses.  Thus  Heraclius,  patriarch  df  Jeru- 
salero,  kept  a  Venetian  lady  named  Pascha  di  Riven, 
by  whom  he  had  children,  and  she  was  called  patriarch, 
ess  (4).  The  wives  of  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons  and 
subdeacons,  were  called  bishopesses,  presbyteresses, 
deaconesses,  and  subdeaconesses  (5).  The  second  are 
deaconesses  properly  so  called,  because  they 
in  the  services  of  religion,  and  chiefly  in  the 
tion  of  baptism  to  their  o^n  sex  (6).  Th< 
deaconesses  continued  in  all  churches,  eastern  and 
western,  till  the  eleventh  century,  then  it  fell  into  dis- 
use, first  in  the  Roman  church  (7),  and  then  in  the 
Greek  (8),  but  it  continued  lenger  in  the  oriental 
churches  (9)  ;  and  the  Nestorian  hath  deaconesses  to 
this  day  (l).  The  duration  of  these  female  officers  is 
aBowed  to  affiird  probable  proof  of  the  duration  of  the 
baptism  of  adults  by  immersion  (2). 

3.  Rituals.  All  the  ancient  Greek  rituals  have  in* 
structed  catechumens  for  the  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
trine  immersion  for  the  mode  (3). 

4.  Lent'Strmans.  The  archbishop  of  St  Sophia  says, 
they  baptized  at  Blaster,  and  the  forty  days  preceding 
were  devoted  to  religion.  They  abstained  from  certain 
Ibods,  as  fish  and  fowl,  diey  went  to  church  every  day, 
die  serious  part  of  them  laid  aside  publick  amusements^ 
the  catechists  prepared  catechumens  for  baptism,  the 
prelates  preached  on  the  subject,  and  the  two  following 
extracts  tcom  the  discourses  of  Basil,  archbishop  of 
Caesarea,  may  serve  to  shew  both  how  and  whom  they 


(4)  Getta  BH  per  f^amtoti  «rw  orteiiftf/.  expedite  hiit. 
vis  161is  Fne&t. 


Tom  i.  Hftno- 


(5)  Assemarii  Bibliot,  Orient,  Tom.  iii.  Part  ii.  p.  847.     De  Diacmuuie, 
(fS)  Ibid. 

\X)  iTenhn.  Dissert,  afvd  Assemui.  Pott  annum  Chritti  roilletimafli 
non  speciali  alicujus  concilii  dccreto,  sed  sensim  tine  aensu  evanuisgey  &c. 

(8)  Aaseman.  ut,  sup. 

(9)  Ibid.  Dorant  tamen  diaconiaaanim  offickm  in  ecdesia  Syriaci^ 
diuliiis»  qnrnm  in  Grcca. 

(1)  Jowpbi  Indormti  Jfetropolitan,  pontijieal.  Kestorianor,  an.  Christ. 
I5J9.  ut  sup, 

(S)  Dr.  Reea'a  Qfclop^dia  en  the  vtord  JDeaeoness. 

(3)  Goar.  Euchoiog,  sime  rituale  Grmearum.  Farit.  1647,  -  -  • «  Theoph. 
HiHa<p-Ts«AplHmiir.  MeimUiim,  Venetik.  1639. 
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baptized  in  the  Greek  established  church  in  the  fourth 
century  (4). 

^^  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  christian  life, 
that  we  should  imitate  Christ,  not  only  such  holy  ac- 
tions and  dispositions,  as  lenity,  modesty,  and  patience, 
which  he  exemplified  in  his  life,  but  also  his  death,  as 
Paul  saith,  J  am  a  foUimer  of  Christy  I  am  cmiformaUc 
to  his  death,  if  by  any^  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  re- 
surrection  of  the  dead.  How  can  we  be  placed  in  a 
condition  of  likeness  to  his  death  ?  By  being  buried 
mth  him  in  baptism.  What  is  the  form  of  this  burial, 
and  what  beiiefits  flow  from  an  imitation  of  it  ?  First, 
the  course  of  former  life  is  stopped.  No  man  can  do 
this,  unless  he  be  born  again^  as  the  Lord  hath  said*. 
Regeneration,  as  the  word  itself  imports,  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  new  life  ;  therefore  he  that  begins  a  new  life 
must  put  an  end  to  his  former  life.  Such  a  person  re- 
sembles a  man  got  to  the  end  of  a  race,  who,  before  he 
sets  off*  again,  turns  about,  pauses,  and  rests  a  little  :  so 
in  a  change  of  life  it  seems  necessary  that  a  sort  of 
death  should  intervene,  putting  a  period  to  the  past, 
and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  future.  How  ane  we  to 
go  down  with  him  into  the  grave  ?  By  imitating  the 
burial  of  Christ  in  baptism  ;  for  the  bodies  of  the  bap- 
tized  are  in  a  sense  buried  in  water.  For  this  reason 
the  apostle  speaks  figuratively  of  baptism,  as  a  laying 
.  aside  the  nvorks  of  the  flesh  :  ye  are  circumcised  with  the 
circumcision  made  vjithout  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christy  bu- 
ried ivith  him  in  baptism,  which  in  a  manner  cleanses 

(4)  Chrysost.  op.  Edit,  de  Monuaucoiu  Tom.  it.  p.  445.  Tom.  i.  p.  611* 
Tom.  ii.  p.  42,  77,  Tom.  iv.  p.  8,  39.  Tom.  ii.  p.  224,  &c.  Catacbeses 
ad  illuminandos.  ....  Tom.  xiii.  S^mofi^*  eorutn,  tpim  in  operibut  Chryatcnd 
dnervantur,  Diatrib,  i.  Baptismi  ritum  iui  describit  Chryaostomus :  qai 
baptizandi  cram  per  dies  triglnta  ad  sanctum  illud  lavacrum  apparabantur  : 
antequam  lingerentur  baec  verba  proferebant :  Abrenuncio  tibi  Satant,  et 
pompa  tude  et  aUtui  tuo^  et  conjungor  tibi,  Christe,  iUie  vero  adderejubebantur. 
Credo  in^eeurrectionem  inortuorum,  Posteaque  ter  in  unda  mergebanlur. 
TJiJNSLATlOK, 

Tbe  works  of  Chrygostom  edited  by  Montfaucon.  Vol.  ii.  p.  445,  Ifcc. 
Catechetical  instructions  for  those  who  are  about  to  be  illuminated.  Vol.  xiii. 
Synoptii  of  those  thing*  which  appear  in  the  works  of  Chr)''Sostom.  Tbe 
baptismal  rite  is  thus  described  by  this  Father  :  The  candidates  for 
baptism  spent  thirty  days  in  preparinf^  for  that  sacred  bath  :  before  they 
were  baptized  they  made  the  following  coofessioix  :  /  renounce  thee,  Satem^ 
and  thy  pomp  and  thy  vfonhip,  and  tnn  joined  to  thee,  O  Christ  .*  to  vhieh 
they  v)ere  ordered  to  subjoin^  I  belies  in  the  reevrrection  tf  the  dead.  After 
which  they  were  three  timet  immersed  in  the  flood.  Mditor. 
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the  soul  from  the  impurity  of  its  natural  carnal  aflfec* 
tions  ;  agreeably  to  this  saying,  V)ash  me^  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snoiv.  Thb  is  not  like  the  Jewish  purifica- 
tions, washing  after  every  defilement,  but  we  have  ex- 
perienced it  to  be  one  cleansing  baptism,  one  death  to 
the  world,  and  one  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  of  both 
which  baptbm  b  a  figure.  For  this  purpose  the  Lord, 
the  giver  of  life,  hath  instituted  baptism  a  representation 
of  both  life  and  death  ;  the  water  overflowing  as  an  im- 
age of  death,  the  spirit  animating  as  an  earnest  of  life* 
^fhxxs  we  see  how  water  and  the  spirit  are  united* 
Two  things  are  proposed  in  baptism  ;  to  put  an  end 
to  a  life  of  sin,  lest  it  should  issue  in  eternal  death  ; 
and  to  animate  the  soul  to  a  life  of  future  sanctification. 
The  water  exhibits  an  image  of  death,  receiving  the 
body  as  into  a  sepulchre  :  the  spirit  renews  the  soul, 
and  we  rise  from  a  death  of  sin  into  a  newness  of  life. 
This  is  to  be  bom  from  above  of  water  and  the  spirit  • 
as  if  by  the  water  we  were  put  to  death,  and  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  spirit  brought  to  life.  By  three  immer^ 
sions^  therefor^,  and  by  three  invocations,  we  administer 
the  impc^tant  ceremony  of  baptism,  that  death  may  be 
represented  in  a  figure,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  baptiz- 
ed may  be  purified  by  divine  knowledge.  If  there  be 
any  benefit  in  the  water,  it  is  not  from  the  water,  but 
fit>m  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  for  baptism  doth  not 
save  us  by  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  fleshy  but  by 
M^  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.^^ 

*'  What  time  for  baptism  so  proper  as  Easter  ? —  Let 
us  receive  the  benefit  of  the  resurrection  when  we  com- 
memorate the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For  this  the 
church  lifts  up  her  voice,  and  calls  from  far  her  sons, 
that  those,  whom  she  once  brought  forth,  she  may  now 
bring  forth  again  ;  and  feed  with  substantial  food  them, 
whom  she  hath  hitherto  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  first  el- 
ements of  religion.     John  preached  the  baptism  of  re^ 

pentance,  and  all  Judea  went  out  to  him One  John 

preached,  and  all  the  people  repented  :  but  you  a 
prophet  calls,  saying,  wash  and  be  clean  ;  you  the 
psalmist  addresses,  when  he  says,  look  to  the  Lord^  and 
be  enlightened ;  to  you  the  apostles  say,  repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  jesus  Christ 
for  the  remimm  tf  sins^  and  ye  ehall  receive  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  die  Lord  himself  invites  you,  come  unto  me^  aU 
ye  that  labour^  and  are  hea^  iaden^  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  All  these  passages  have  been  read  to  you  to-day. 
Why  do  you  delay  ?  Why  do  you  deliberate  ?  What 
do  you  wait  for  ?  Instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
from  your  in&ncy,  are  you  not  yet  acquainted  with  ]t(5)  ? 
Having  been  always  learnings  will  you  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  Making  experiments  all  your 
life,  will  you  continue  your  trials  to  old  age  ?  when  then 
will  you  be  a  Christian  ?  When  shall  we  acknowledge 
you  for  our  own  ?  Last  year  you  deferred  it  till  this  ; 
do  you  intend  now  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  ?''  It  seems 
clear  that  the  homilies  of  Archbishop  Basil  were  ad« 
dressed,  not  to  Pagans  old  or  young,  but  to  the  chil* 
dren  of  Christians,  whom  he  calls  the  church  -  -  *  -that 
the  Greek  church  of  those  times  did  not  force  a  profes« 
sion  of  Christianity  upon  their  children,  but  conducted 

them  to  baptism  by  instruction  and  ailment that 

baptism  was  administered  by  trine  immersion  •  -  -  *  and 
that,  as  the  sermons  of  their  bishops  were  intended  to 
persuade,  so  the  lessons  for  the  day  read  openly  in  the 
church,  were  intended  to  explain  and  enfcM'ce  the  sub^ 
ject  of  baptism.  Nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lent-sermons  of  modem  times,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Lent-homilies  of  the  ancient  Greek  bishops  could  not  be 
read  to  any  congregation  of  modem  Christians  without 
great  absurdity,  except  to  Baptist  assemblies,  and  there 
they  would  be  heard  in  raptures  for  their  singular  pro- 
priety and  beauty. 

5.  Babtism  of  the  archbishops  of  St.  Sophia.  Nazi- 
anzeii,  Nectarius,  and  Chrysostom,  presided  in  suc« 
cession  over  the  church  of  Constantinople  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 

In  the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  church 
of  Nazianzum,  a  tittle  city  in  Cappadocia,  being  desti- 
tute  (^a  pastor,  one  Gregory  was  baptized  and  elected 
bbhop.  Gregory  and  his  wife  Nonna  were  both  emi« 
nent  for  piety,  and  Nonna,  like  Hannah  the  mother  of 
Samuel,  by  solemn  vows,  dedicated  her  children  to  God 
before  they  were  bom  (6).  While  Gregory  was  bishop 
of  this  chureh  he  had  a  son,  i^om  he  named  after  him- 

(5)  HomUU  ziii.  JSjckort.  adBaftunuim  m  ntfi—  fmUnjO^iiMHt  kc< 
(fi)  Gre;,  Naz.  Orat,  sue 
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selfy  and  who  afterwiutl  became  so  &inous  as  to  eclipse 
his  father,  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Gr^ory 
Nazianzen  (7).  His  father  gave  him  an  excellent  edi^- 
catioo  at  Athens  and  Antioch*  While  he  resided  at 
Athens  he  contracted  ai\  intimacy  with  Basil,  which 
ccmttnued,  though  with  a  litde  interruption  through  life. 
These  two  youths  were  so  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  that  they  knew  only 
two  streets  in  the  city,  the  one  led  to  the  church,  and 
the  other  to  the  schoob.  When  Gregory  had  finished 
his  studies,  he  returned  home  to  his  father.  He  had  al- 
ways been  a  catechumen  at  Athens,  and  had  attended 
the  catechetical  lectures  of  the  church  there  :  but  on  his 
return  he  was  baptized,  joined  the  church,  and  became 
an  assistant  to  his  father,  being  near  thirty  years  of 
age  (8).  Some  time  after  his  return  from  college  he 
married  Theosebia  the  sister  of  Basil :  but  soon  quit- 
ted her  to  become  a  monk  (9).  In  process  of  time  he 
was  preferred  to  the  archiepiscc^al  thrcMie  of  Constan- 
tinople. Nazianzen  at  length  grew  tired  of  his  office, 
and  withdrawing  into  Cappadocia  along  with  many  oth- 
er bishops,  disgusted  like  himself  with  the  turbulence 
and  futility  of  councils,  was  succeeded  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  throne  by  Nectarius  (1). 

Nectarius  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  when  Gregory 
Nazianzen  quitted  Constantinople  he  held  an  office  at 
court.  He  was  a  dissipated  gentleman  on  the  list  of 
catechumens,  and  availed  himself  of  a  happy  moment, 
and  got  himself  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinofde  by  a 
corrupted  majority  of  the  council  then  sitting,  before  he 
had  been  baptiked  (2).  He  was  actually  baptized  after 
his  dection,  and  for  many  years  filled  his  high  office 
with  dignity  and  propriety.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom  was  a  Syrian,  born  at  Antioch  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  His  fiither,  Secun- 
dus,  was  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  army  (3).  His 
mother's  name  was  Antbusa:  both  were  Christians 
before  John  was  born.    His  father  died  while  he  was 

(7)  Basil.  Op,  torn.  iU.  Benedict,  ParUiUf  1730.     Vita  Basil.  e«p.  i. 

(8)  Ibid.  (9)  Muratorii.  Anecdota  Greca*  p.  lio. 
O)  (^rei^-  Na2.  Epiet.  ad  Proeup. 

V^S  Serer.  Binnii  Nots  m  Concil.  Const,  acumen.  Jn,  381. 
(3)  Mootfaucon.    Chryeottomi  «>.    Op.  torn.  aiiK 
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in  the  cradle,  and  his  mother,  though  she  was  only 
twent}'  years  of  age  when  she  was  left  a  widow,  con- 
tinued in  that  state,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the 
educating  of  this  her  only  son.  She  provided  tutors 
for  him  in  several  branches  of  literature,  under  whom 
he  profited  so  much  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 
learned,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  young  gentlemen 
of  the  age.  Happily  for  him,  while  he  frequented  the 
bar  for  business,  and  the  theatres  for  pleasure,  as  others 
of  his  rank  did,  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  named 
Basil,  who,  being  himself  an  eminent  Christian,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  pressed 
home  on  his  conscience  the  purity  and  felicity  of  its 
morals.  John  felt,  avoided  places  of  publick  amuse- 
ment, altered  his  dress,  forsook  the  bar,  and  commenc- 
ed an  intimacy  with  Meletius,  the  pious  bishop  of 
Antioch.  After  three  years  acquaintance  with  Mele- 
tius, who  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  and  who  thor- 
oughly instructed  him  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  was 
baptized,  and  admitted  into  the  church,  being  twenQr- 
eight  years  of  age.  In  a  church  where  the  archbishops 
themselves  were  baptized  at  an  age  of  maturity,  it  is  not 
imaginable  th:;t  adult  baptism  was  accounted  an  impro- 
priety. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here  the  baptism  of 
Basil,  the  favourite  of  Nazianzen  at  Athens,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  Nazian- 
zen discovered  the  soundness  of  his  understanding  and 
the  refinement  of  his  taste  by  selecting  Basil  for  his 
bosom  friend  at  college.  No  Christian  had  descended 
from  a  more  honourable  ancestry,  no  youth  had  receiv- 
ed a  better  domestick  education,  none  excelled  him  in 
beauty  of  person  and  elegance  of  manners,  none  went 
beyond  him  in  sweetness  of  disposition,  none  equalled 
him  in  future  life.  It  was  with  great  reason  that  Eras- 
mus preferred  him  before  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
named  him,  not  as  his  countrymen  did  Basil  the  Great, 
but  Basil  the  Greatest ;  for  he  is  the  best  writer  of  all 
the  Greek  fathers  (4).  Basil  descended  from  two  opu- 
lent families  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  His  grand- 
fathers and  great  grandfathers,  being  Christians,  had 
sufiered  immense  losses  in  times  of  persecution,   and 

(4)  Erasmi  Epht.  ad  Sadoict. 
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some  of  diem  had  been  martyred.  His  father  Basil  was 
eminent  at  the  bar  in  Cappadocia.  By  his  lady  Kmme- 
list  he  had  ten  children,  three  of  whom  were  bishops. 
Basil  was  the  eldest.  When  he  was  an  infant  he  was 
extremely  ill,  and  in  danger  of  death.  His  father  was 
cut  to  the  heart,  he  could  not  help  praying  for  the  life  of 
his  child  ;  and  recollecting  h/)w  the  tender  Jesus  had 
said  to  a  man  in  his  condition,  Go  thy  way^  thy  son  Ivoeth^ 
he  hoped  for  his  recovery.  Basil  recovered,  and  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother  Macrina,  who 
resided  at  a  village  in  Pontus(5).  This  good  lady 
took  all  possible  care  to  instil  into  his  mind  the  relig* 
ious  principles  of  her  bishop,  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea, 
whom  she  chiefly  admired.  From  hence  in  early  age 
he  was  taken  home,  and  instructed  both  in  literature 
and  religion  by  his  mother  and  his  father,  who  then  re- 
sided at  Neocaesarea.  Here  he  profited  very  much  in 
learning,  and  here  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity under  successive  bishops,  whose  lectures  he  at- 
tended as  a  catechumen.  His  father  sent  him  first  to 
Csesarea,  then  to  Constantinople,  and  lastly  to  Athens, 
where  he  completed  his  education.  Dianius  bishop  of 
Cs&s£ffea  was  the  teacher  whom  Basil  most  esteemed. 
By  him  he  was  baptized  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  admitted  into  the  church.  Here  he 
performed  the  office  of  a  reader  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
When  Dianius  died,  the  church  elected  Eusebius,  a 
magistrate  of  eminent  virtue  and  knowledge,  to  succeed 
him«  He  was  only  a  catechumen  when  he  was  elected  : 
but  a  neighbouring  bibhop  baptized  him,  and  him  Basil 
first  assisted,  and  then  succeeded. 

The  baptism,  then,  of  the  Greek  church,  as  well  as 
of  Si.  Sophia  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  was  that  of  instructed  adults,  whether  Pagans 
or  children  of  Christians,  by  trine  immersion.  It  ^ 
would  be  easy  to  make  similar  remarks  on  more  eastern 
churches,  as  on  that  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
where  Chn^sostom  presided  before*  he  was  preferred  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  of  which  he  says,  the  city 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  half  were 
Christians  ;  on  that  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
where  Athanasius  was  archbishop ;  on  that  at  Jerusa- 

11 

(5)  S.  BasU.  Viu  op.  Prefix,  Cftp.  i.  5. 
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lem  where  Cyril  presided,  and  on  many  more,  for  all 
tlieir  baptisteries  resembled  that  at  St.  Sophia,  and  their 
baptism  was  that  of  believers  by  trine  immersion.  So 
far  were  the  Greeks  and  other  Easterns  from  imagining 
that  the  word  baptism  signified  sprinkling* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  LATEEAN  BAPTISTERY  AT  ROME. 

THE  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Emperor  Nero  fell 
so  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Rome,  that  several  wise 
and  virtuous  citizens  conspired  to  rid  the  empire  of  him. 
Plautius  Lateranus,  consul  elect,  was  in  such  a  con- 
spiracy (I).  Being  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  estate  on  mount  Co&lius  was  confiscated  to  the 
crown  (2).  By  various  monuments  since  discovered,  it 
IS  supposed  Vespasian  and  other  emperors  resided  in 
the  Lateran  mansion,  and  made  it  an  imperial  palace  (3). 
The  Emperor  Constantine  gave  this  old  buUding  for  a 
sort  of  parsonage-house,  or  rather  an  episcopal  palace, 
to  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  among  other  im- 
provements converted  the  family  bath  into  a  baptistery 

Catholick  historians  say,  Constantine  adorned  this 
baptistery  with  many  images  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
endowed  it  with  a  handsome  income  (5).  However 
that  might  be,  succeeding  bishops  of  Rome  repaired 
and  adorned  the  baptistery ;  and  Hilary,  who  was  elect- 
ed pope  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
held  his  office  seven  years,  added  four  oratories  or 
chapels  to  it  (6). 

A  traveller  entering  Rome  by  the  gate  Del  Popoh 
must  go  up  the  street  Strada  Felice^  till  he  arrive  at  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Turning  in  and  passing 
along  through  the  church,  he  must  go  out  at  the  door 
behind  the  great  choir,  which  lets  him  into  a  court 
surrounded  with  walls  and  buildings.     On  the  left  hand 

(X\  Ttciti  AiaiaL  Lib.  zv.  Cap.  49.  (2)  Juvenal.  Sat,  x.  15. 

(3)  Famiani   Nardini  Roma  «etii#.     Lib*  iii.  Cap.  vii.     Cotlius   apud 
Crxvium.  Tom.  iv. 

f4^  Ciaropini  De  SacrU  MfficiU  a  comtantino  exHruetU,  cap.  i. 
5)  Platinac  et  Onuphrii  Vii.  Fotaif.  RomonoT.  Colon.  1568.  Silrest,  i*  «if. 
(6)  Ponuff.  ntm.    HiUiius  i. 
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is  a  porch  supported  by  two  marble  pilbrs,  which 
leads  into  the  octagon  edifice,  called  the  baptistery. 
On  entering,  he  will  observe  eight  large  polygonal  pillars 
of  porphyry  support  the  roof,  and  there  is  a  spacious 
walk  all  round  between  them  and  the  \^all  (7).  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  under  the  cupola,  is  the  baptistery 
properly  so  called,  lined  with  marble,  with  three  steps 
down  into  it,  and  about  five  Roman  palms,  that  is,  thirty 
seven  inches  and  a  half  deep ;  for  the  Roman  palm  is 
seven  inches  and  a  half  English  measure  (8).  Some 
antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  this  baptistery  was  deeper 
formerly  (9).  Perhaps  it  might  before  the  baptism  of 
youths  was  practised,  but  this,  all  diings  considered,  is 
the  most  desirable  of  all  depths  for  baptizing  persons  of 
a  middle  size ;  and  in  a  bath  kept  full  as  this  was  by 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  gage  was  just,  and 
any  number  might  be  baptized  with  ease  and  speed. 

The  true  standard  depth  of  water  for  baptizing  an 
individual  is  something  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
height,  be  that  what  it  may  ;  but  the  tallest  man  may  be 
baptized  in  the  Lateran  depth  by  only  setting  his  right 
foot  forward,  and  by  bending  his  knees  a  litde  to  lower 
bis  height,  while  the  ceremony  of  bowing  him  in  the 
water  is  performed. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  exam- 
ine all  the  ornaments  of  this  beautiful  antique  ;  it  should 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  adjoining  chapels  built 
by  Hilary  for  the  use  of  administrators  and  catechumens 
were  appendages  to  the  baptistery,  and  are  as  it  were 
inserted  into  it  (1).  That  on  the  right  hand,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  tt)e  evangelist,  hath  an  elegant  roof  of 
Mosaick  work  in  the  most  chaste  and  delicate  style ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  its  great  antiquity,  there  is  not  an 
human  animal  represented,  or  even  a  single  cross  (2). 
Never  was  a  prettier  rattern,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
soft  and  satisfactory.  Birds  and  fruits  are  not  crowded, 
but  lightly  distributed,  in  various  segments,  and  foliage 
and  flowers  are  seen  curved  and  wreathed  in  the  pretti- 
est s^le  in  the  world.    In  the  centre,  surrounded  with 


Ciampini  Vet.  Afcmment.  cap.  xxvl.  De  Lateranenn  Baptiiterio, 
F.   Rosti   JStratto  di   Roma   Modema.  Roma  I6i5.  JDi  S,   Gio. 
Battltta  infonU.        Jos.  Vicecom.    De  Baptitterih. 


^aitM 
(9)  Vicecom.  uhi,  tup.  ^l)  Ciampini  ttbi  &upra, 

(3)  Nulla  hiunaoa  figura  in  eo  fornice  leperiatar. 
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n  laurel  crown,  stands  one  innocent  lamb,  intended  to 
remind  catechumens,  say  antiquaries,  of  what  John  the 
Baptist  said  concerning  the  Lamb  of  God  thqt  tott&Ji 
^way  the  sin  oj  the  v>orld:  a  proper  lesson  when  th^ 
were  preparing  to  be  baptized  in  the  a^Qining  holK 
At  the  oppo3ite  end  of  the  baptismal  hall  is  ^  second 
door,  on  which  are  these  wqrds,  Bishop  Hilary^  a  ser* 
vara  of  God,  dedicaies  this  to  biessed  John  the  Baptist. 
Over  the  door  within  side,  cut  in  a  fillet  of  veined  mar- 
ble, are  thepe  words,  Lard,  I  love  t/ie  pia4;e  %i;here  fhine 
honour  dv^lieth.  This  chapel  resembles  the  other, 
except  that  the  roof  is  a  different  pattern  though  ip  ;Cbe 
same  taste,  and  in  the  corners  of  two  litUe  windows  are 
the  figures  of  the  four. evangelists,  with  their  hieroglyph- 
icks^  and  with  another  pcogf  of  their  antiquity,  tdae  gos- 
pel open  in  Uieir  hands. 

Learned  men  have  long  disputed,  and  they  have  no( 
yet  determined  whether  Constaptine  were  bs^tize4  in 
this  baptistery.  Such  as  credit  the  pontifical  affir^i  ^ 
was ;  such  as  follow  £u&ebius  say,  he  was  iiot :  but 
Eusebius  doth  not  say  he  wa$  not  baptized  ait  JElome, 
although  he  doth  say  he  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia* 
Cardinal  Baronius  endeavours  to  prove,  by  Eusebiu^ 
himself,  that  the  emperor  was  baptized  before  the  pre- 
tended baptism  at  Nicomedia ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  brings  probable  evidence  fix)m  disinterested 
pagan  writers  of  the  time.  There  is  a  third  opinion, 
which  is  probably  the  only  clue  to  this  mystery,  jtfaat  is, 
that  he  was  baptized  at  Rome  into  the  faith  of  the 
Trinity,  and  rebaptized  at  Nicomedia  by  Eusebqas  into 
the  Arian  faith.  If  so,  the  first  christian  emperor  was 
truly  and  literally  an  Arian  Anabaptist. 

There  is  a  fabulous  history  of  the  baptisi^  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  which  reports,  that  the  empe- 
ror was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  ;  that  the  pagan  priests 
advised  him  to  bathe  in  a  laver  filled  with  the  blood  of 
iqnocent  children ;  that  he  procured  children  for  the 
purpose,  whom,  when  the  priests  were  about  kill,  be 
returned  to  their  parents,  being  moved  by  the  tears  of 
their  mothers  :  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  appear- 
ed  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  directed  him  to  send  for 
Bishop  Sylvester,  who  would  shew  him  the  pool  of 
piety,  in  which,  while  he  should  immerse  him  three 
times,  his  health  should  be  restorol :  that  he  obeyed  the 
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heavenly  vision,  and  that  Sylvester,  after  he  had  blessed 
the  font,  purified  him  from  this  leprosy  by  trine  iminer- 
sion(3).  In  this  manner,  forgers  of  books  were 
obliged  to  describe  baptism  in  Cffder  to  give  aa  air  of 
pro^bility  to  their  productions. 

To  prevent  confusion  in  a  publick  worship,  conduct- 
ed  by  a  great  many  persons,  as  well  as  to  preserve  uni- 
formity,  pradenoe  early  suggested  to  the  hierarchies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  use  of  ordinals,  marking  every 
person's  part,  his  place,  his  dress,  l^s  words,  and  ail  his 
actions  and  gestures.  Copit-s  went  from  church  to 
ohurch  as  tunes  do  now,  and  at  length  ordinals  obtained 
a  genend  Ukeness  aod  displayed  an  io&nife  variety. 

Falhor  Mabillon,  having  observed  that  the  vulgar 
Roman  ordo  was  a  confused  collection  of  several  ordines, 
collected  with  infinite  pains  the  most  ancient  copies, 
and  cdkted,  corrected,  and  published  sixteen.  Vari- 
Qus  as  these  are,  the  first  being  of  the  ninth,  and  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  the 
last  of  the  fourteenth  (4),  the  order  of  baptism  differs 
much  less  than  could  have  been  imagined;  for,  in 
regard  to  the  mode,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring ;  it  is  di|^ng,  and  in  some,  trine  immersion ;  and 
to  ibis  manner  of  baptizing  every  word  agrees,  as  going 
down  into  the  baptistery,  coming  up  out  of  it,  undress- 
ing, dressiog,  napkins,  vestments,  and  so  on.  In  re- 
gvd  Co  the  subjects,  akhough  they  are  called  infants,  as 
aU  people  *to  be  baptized  were,  yet  it  is  clear  the  rituals 
were  composed  for  the  baptism  of  minors,  on  their  own 
prvrfeasion  of  faith.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
monks  set  off  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  was 
thb  that  brought  their -successors  into  such  an  awkward 
situation,  that  when  the  times  required  alterations  it  was 
iropossttrie  either  to  refuse  a  r^visal,  or  openly  to  avow  it. 

Oa  the  Tuesday  of  the  third  week  in  Lent  (5),  the 
priests  in  the  public  congregation  gave  notice  :  *'  Dear- 
ly beloved  brethren,  you  know  the  day  of  scrutiny  is  at 
hand  (6),  in  which  our  elect  may  be  divinely  instructed : 

(3)  JoAQ.  Sicbftrdi  confenio  Comtantini  imp.  Coloniie  15G9.  Ipse  tibt 
inscin^m  pietatis  ostendat,  in  qua  dum  te  tcrtio  merterit^  omnia  te 
Taletudo  isU  deserat  leprs. 

(4)  Mut.    Ital,    Tom.  ii.    PrefaU 

(5)  Ordo  Roman,    N.    vii     atud  MabiHon. 

(^  Scratinu  dien,  DilectiM imi  fratret,  quo  decti  nostri  divinitss 
mtniaatur  unmineK  cognoscite,  &c. 
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you  Will  therefore  vouchsafe  to  attend  with  fervent  de- 
votion at  three  o'clock  next  Thursday :  that  we  may 
endeavour  to  perform,  by  the  assistance  of  the  holy 
God,  that  heavenly  mystery,  by  which  the  devil  with 
his  pomp  is  destroyed,  and  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  set  open."  When  the  time  appointed  was 
come,  the  infants  appeared,  and  an  acolothist  took  down 
their  names,  or  the  names  of  their  attendants.  This 
done,  the  acolothist  called  over  the  list ;  John  such  a' 
one,  and  so  on,  and  placed  the  boys  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  girls  on  the  left.  Then  the  presbyter  proceed- 
ed to  crossing,  praying,  exorcising  salt,  and  giving  it  to 
the  children.  Then  the  children  withdrew,  and  the* 
service  of  the  day  proceeded.  At  length  the  priest  sat 
down,  and  the  deacon  went  to  the  door  and  called, 
•*Let  the  catechumens  come  forward."  They  did  so, 
and  the  acolothist  called  over  the  list,  and  placed  them 
as  before.  Presentlythe  deacon  said  ;  "  Ye  elect  males, 
kneel  down  and  pray."  The  children  did  so.  When 
the  deacon  thought  they  had  prayed  long  enough,  he 
cried,  **  Rise,  finish  your  prayers  altogether,  and  say 
Amen  :"  and  they  all  answered,  Amen.  Then  the  same 
was  repeated  with  the  girls :  Ye  elect  females,  kneel 
down  and  pray,  and  so  on,  as  before.  Next  the  priest 
proceeded  to  exorcism  and  benedictions,  and  in  the  end 
dismissed  them  by  saying.  Return,  and  come  again  to 
the  scrutiny  on  Saturday,  and  be  at  church  in  time,  John, 
Thomas,  Mary,  and  so  forth.  Between  this'  day  and " 
Easter,  six  times  more  were  added,  for  the  whole  scru- 
tiny  included  seven  days,  in  honour  of  the  sevenfold 
gifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  whole  was  a  course  of 
tuition  mixed  with  superstitious  usages.  Many  passa- 
ges of  scripture  were  read  ;  as,  Take  of  the  best  fruits  in 
the  land^  and  carry  doivn  the  man  a  present ;  and  take 
also  your  brother^  and  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy 
before  the  man^  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother 

and  Benjamin And  he  lift  up  his  eyes^  and  saw  his 

brother  Benjamin^  his  mother^ s  son^  and  said^  is  this  your 
younger  brother  ^  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me  ?  God  be  gra* 

cious  unto  theCf  my  son Hearken  diligently  unto  mCj 

and  eat  you  that  which  is  good^  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear^  and  come  unto  me  .• 
hear^  arid  your  soul  shall  live :  and  so  on.     Seek  ye  the 
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Lord  while  he  nuyy  be  founds  call  ye  upm  him  V)hile  he  is 
near.  Let  the  Viicked forsake  his  way,  and  the  unright^ 
ecus  man  his  thaughtSy  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  V)ill  hone  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he 

^ill  abundantly  pardon There  were  many  lepers  in 

Israel In  the  beginning  was  the  word jfohn 

hare  witness  of  him iVww  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 

Tiberius The  beginning  of  the  gospel   of  Jesus 

Christ  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets^ 
behold^  I  send  nvy  messenger  before  thy  face ^  which  shall 
prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  These,  and  several  more 
such  lessons,  were  read  to  the  children,  and  the  deacon' 
often  cried  between  times,  **  Stand  still  and  hear 
diligently.  Mind  and  observe  your  order  (7).**  On 
the  last  day  of  the  scrutiny  the  priest  gave  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  baptism. 

As  there  were  several  baptismal  churches  at  Rome(8)^ 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  mistress  if  not  the  mother 
of  all  the  rest,  where  the  pope  was  bishop,  and  where 
himself  officiated,  is  the  most  proper  to  be  seen  on  the 
present  occasion.  Holy  Saturday,  the  day  befote  Easter, 
was  the  chief  day  of  baptizing  (9),  The  prime,  or  the 
first  canonical  hour  of  that  day,  began  at  midnight  :  and 
three  hours  were  spent  in  singing  psalms,  saying  prayers, 
and  reading  homilies  (l).  At  three  in  the  morning  the 
catechumens,  who  had  been  scrutinized,  attended,  and 
various  ceremonies  were  performed,  as  crossing  (2), 
blessing,  catechizing,  taking  the  renunciation,  and  so 
on  ;  and  in  the  end  the  archdeacon  dismissed  them 
with  these  words  :  "  My  dear  children,^  return  to  your 

(7)  Adoonciat  Diaconas,  djceni :  State  cum  silentio,  auiKentet  interne. 

(8)  Ordo  Roman,  xi.  n   43. 


Orttine*  Muful.  Breviar,  De  Sabbato  Sancto.    Ord.  Rom.  i.  vii.  46b 
(2)  Ibid.    Sacerdot  tangit  de  oleo  lancto  scapulas  et  pectus,  et  dicit : 


C9) 
(1) 


Mietal.  Sabbato  sancto. 


Jbrenmcia*  Satatue  9  R.  Abrenuncio.  Et  omnibut  operibus  ejut  9  R.  Abre^ 
nuncio.  St  omnibtu  ponnf%t  ejus  9  R.  Abrenuneio, '  Ego  te  Itno  oleo  salutie, 
ISTc.  Postea  dicuntur  et«  ab  archidtacono  :  Orate  electi,  fiectite  genua.  Et 
post  paulolum  dIcit :  Levate,  ^c  Dicit  Dlaconus  ;  Jilii  chariteimi  renter' 
eknini^  l^c. 

TEAirSLATIOK. 
The  priest  applies  the  boly  oil  to  the  bead  and  breast  of  the  citechu- 
nen,  and  says  ;  Dott  thou  renounce  Satan  f  Ans.  /  do  renoitnee  him. 
And  ail  hie  vtorke  9  I  do  renounce  them.  And  all  his  pompe  .'  Ans  / 
do  renounce  them.  I  anoint  thee  wth  the  oil  of  salmation^  Iste.  Aflerwarda 
the  archdeacon  thus  addresses  them  :  Ye  elect,  pray,  bend  the  knee.  And 
after  a  short  paase,  he  says,  iUee,  iXc*  The  d^aQQa  thca  lays  :  Dearfy 
beloved  d^ldrefh  r€t9rn,  iS^e,  [Editor. 
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places,  and  wait  for  the  hour  in  which  the  grace  of  God 
may  be  communicated  to  you  by  baptism."  At  nine 
the  pontiff,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  prelates  and 
clergy,  went  to  the  sacristy,  and  after  they  had  put  on- 
the  proper  habits,  proceeded  in  silent  order  into  the 
church  (:).  Then  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  read, 
and  several  benedictions  performed.  When  this  part 
was  finished,  his  holiness  with  his  attendants  proceeded 
to  the  baptistry,  the  choir  (4)  singing  all  the  way  the 
forty-second  psalm  :  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  vja- 
ter-brookSf  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee^  0  God  ;  and 
so  on.  This  ended  at  the  porch  of  the  first  chapel, 
where  his  holiness  sat  down.  Then  the  cardinals  pre- 
sented themselves  before  him,  and  one,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  prayed  for  his  benediction,  which  was  bestow^ 
ed  (5).  This  was  repeated  thrice,  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  last,  the  pontiff  added  :  Go  ye^  and  baptize  all 
nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cardinals  having  received  the 
mission,  withdrew  immediately,  and  mounting  their 
horses  proceeded  each  to  his  own  station  to  baptize. 
The  pope  went  on  to  the  baptismal- hall,  and,  after  vari- 
ous lessons  and  psalms,  consecrated  the  baptismal  water. 
Then,  while  all  were  adjusting  themselves  in  their 
proper  places,  his  holiness  retired  into  the  adjoining 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  eyangelist,  attended  by  some  a- 
colothists,  who  took  off  his  habits,  put  on  him  a  pair 
of  waxed  drawers,  and  a  surplice,  and  then  returned  to 
the  baptistery  (6).  There  three  children  were  waiting, 
which  was  the  number  usually  baptized  by  the  pontifi. 
Silence  was  ordered.  When  the  first  was  presented, 
he  asked,  What  is  his  name  (7)  ?  The  attendant  an- 
swered,  John.  Then  he  proceeded  thus  :  John,  dost 
thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator  of 

(3)  Hutrti  nona  ingrediimtur  sacrarium  pontifex. 

(4jf  Mab.  in  itrd,  Ham.  cotntneni,  zv.  De  ritiifut  Sabbati  tanctl. 

iS)  Ord.  Bom.  xL  4J.  (6)  Ord  /fom.  x.  33. 

(?)  Ord.  Ram.  x.  22.  Preparatus  vero.  re^redttiir  ad  foiitcs,  et  prxsen« 
tatis  sibi  infantibus,  Johanne  soilioet,  stve  Petro  et  Maria,  interrug^t 
offerentem.  ^wr*  voearit  P  Resp,  yohanne*.  Inc*ilcat  et  dicit,  yohatmesf 
credit  in  Deum  patrem  omnifKHtntumt  creatarem  aeti  et  terra  ?  R.  Creda^ 
ore.  *  -  -  .Interrog.  et  dicit :  yohaimtt  vU  baptizari  ?  H.  fw?/tf.  Tunc  bap* 
Uzat  eum  sub  trina  immeraione,  sanctam  trimtatem  semel  tantitm  invo- 
oando,  sic,  Kt  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomxnepatrit  ;  et  immergrat  semel  i  etjiiii, 
et '  tmmergKt  secundoi  et  ^piritut  etmcti^  et  immer^t  teitia  s  ut  habeas 
^amitttriunn.  R,  Amen,    Similiter  Petrum  etMuiMi. 
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of  heaven  and  earth  ?  I  do  believe.  Dost  thou  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  born 
and  suflered  death  ?  I  do  believe.  Dost  thou  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholick  church,  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  ^nd  life  eternal  ?  I  do  believe.  John,  do 
you  desire  to  be  baptized?  I  do  desire  it.  I  bap- 
tize thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  dipping  him  once, 
and  of  the  Son,  dipping  him  a  second  time,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  dipping  him  a  third  time.  The  pontiff 
added,  may  you  obtain  eternal  life !  John  answered, 
Amen.  The  same  was  then  repeated  to  Peter  and  Mary, 
the  other  two.  Attendants  with  napkins  received  the 
children,  and  retired  to  dress  them  (8).  The  aitend- 
ants  oi  his  holiness  threw  a  mantle  over  his  surplice, 
and  he  retired.  The  rest  of  the  catechumens  were 
bapdzed  by  deacons,  who  in  clean  habits,  and  without 
shoes,  went  down  into  the  water  (r),  and  performed  the 
ceremony  as  the  pontiff  had  set  them  an  example.  Af- 
ter all  was  over(l),  and  the  children  dressed,  they 
waited  on  the  pope  in  an  adjacent  room,  where  he  con- 
firmed them,  and  delivered  to  each  chrism  and  a  white 
garment.  The  part  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  pope  is 
taken  fiiom  the  twelfth  ordinal  in  the  collection  of  Father 
Mabillon,  and  it  was  written  by  a  cardinal  in  tne  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

That  these  ordinals  were  originally  composed  for 
the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  seems  not  to  admit 
of  a  doubt,  and  that  baptism  was  performed  by  im-\  j^ 
mersion  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  any  one  hes-  ) 
itate  to  determine,  that  the  candidates  were  the  chiH" 
dren  of  christians.     The  scrutiny  ;  the  service  in  part 
in  the  night ;    the  command  of  silence  ;  the  change 
of  deacon's  habits  ;     the  wax,   or    oil-skin  drawers, 
breeches,  or  trousers  of  the  pontiff;  the  interrogations 
and  answers  ;    the  kneeling  and  praying  of  the  can- 
didates;   the  proper  lessons  for  the  days;  the  services 
of  susceptors,  parents,  patrini,  and  matrini,  who  were 
uncles,  aunts,  relations,  or  assistants,  and  not  modern 
godfathers  performing  sponsion ;   the  addi  esses  to  the 
young  folks;    the  total  omission  of  charges  to  spon- 
sers;  all  go  to  prove  the  point. 
12 
(B)  Ord,  Jim.  L  44.       (9)  Ord.  £ovhi. 4S.       (1)  Ord.Itm. x.  23. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OV  THB  GATHOI.ICK   AND   THE   AR|A|I   BAPTISTERIES    AT 
EAVSNNA. 

'  THE  very  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Ravenna  was 
built  and  inhabited  by  idolaters,  worshippers  of  Diana^ 
and  other  Etruscan  deities,  as  niarblesi  altars,  and 
other  ancient  monuments  prove  (1).  A  primitive 
christian,  named  Apollinaris,  and  said  by  the  eccle- 
siastical historians  of  Ravenna  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  first  preached  Christianity  there  (2). 
He  taught  in  private  houses,  his  converts  assembl^ 
to  worship  Ood  in  a  cottage  without  the  walls,  and 
he  baptized  sometimes  in  the  sea,  and  at  other  times 
in  a  bath  belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  in 
whose  house  also  during  twelve  years  he  taught  the 
gospel.  In  process  of  time  Christianity  prospered  in 
this  city,  and  was  established  by  Jaw.  Before  the 
year  451,'  in  which  the  baptistery  now  in  sight  was 
put  into  its  present  form,  the  emperors  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  had  resided  here.  There  are  two  of  these 
buildings  in  Ravenna,  one  erected  by  the  Arians  in 
the  reign  of  Theodorick,  the  other  earlier  by  the 
CathoHcks  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  (3).  That  in 
view  is  the  catholick,  and  it  was  built,  or  rather  re* 
built  in  a  more  elegant  taste  on  the  ground  plot  ci 
the  old  one  by  Neon,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (4). 
Proper  drafts  of  this  beautiful  little  monument  of  an- 
tiquity were  sent  by  Cavallo,  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  to  Ciampini  at  Rome,  and  were 
published  by  tlie  latter  among  other  antiquities. 

This  edifice  is  octangular  (6)  as  is  the  Arian  baptiste- 
ry, and  as  almost  all  baptisteries  were;  a(  present  the 
two  angles  on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides,  at  the  upper 
end,  are  carried  out  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  parted  off 
for  oratories,  or  chapels.  On  entering  the  front  door 
you  find  yourself  in  an  octangular  room  of  about  two  and 
thirty  English  feet  square.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
so  exact  as  to  introduce  fractions,  the  Roman  foot  is 


I 

s 


1)  Ant.  Franc'.  Gorii.  Muiotm  Stnucam,  Tom.  ii.  Tab.  xxxr. 
'2)  Jos.  Vicecomitis.  Obterv.  EccUt.  Tom.  L  Lib.  i.  Cap.  4. 

Ciamoini.      (4)   Hiernn.  Fabri  In  tacrU  Matioriii  itncnm  (mti^Km, 

MonuiuKOD.    SufpUm,  Ton.  iL  p^^*  220. 
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two-fifths  of  an  inch  less  than  the  London  foot,  or  as 
twenty-nine  is  to  thirty.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  thb 
hall  is  a  vast  bath  of  white  Grecian  marbk,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  octangular  receptacle  for  water  about 
nine  feet  square.  Direcdy  fronting  the  door,  at  that  end 
of  the  baptistery  which  is  furthest  from  it,  is  a  marble 
pulpit  with  two  steps  cut  in  the  same  block,  from 
which  elevated  stand,  probably,  some  teacher  over- 
looking the  water,  into  which  the  pulpit  projects  a 
litde,  harangued  the  people  before  and  during  the 
time  of  baptism  (6). 

£i^t  marble  pillars,  properly  placed  at  the  eight 
angles,  support  other  pillars,  and  columns,  and  arches, 
which  form  the  dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  mo- 
saick  work  of  the  utmost  magnificence  (7).  At  the 
top  of  the  dome  within  a  large  circle  exactly  in  the 
middle,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  In  the  middle  flows  the  river  Jordan,  and  in 
the  midst  of  that,  stark  naked  and  up  to  his  navel  in 
water,  stands  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  to  be  observed,  by 
the  way,  that  there  is  not  the  least  indelicacy  in  this 
representation,  or  any  thing  to  offend  the  most  chaste 
and  scrupulous  eye;  but  not  to  interrupt  attention, 
it  may  be  proper  to  defer  remarking  on  this  for  a  few 
minutes.  Over  the  head  of  Jesus  is  the  dove.  On 
the  left  hand  bank  in  a  short  thin  violet  coloured  cloak 
stands  John  the  Baptist,  inclining  over  the  river,  hold- 
ing in  his  left  hand  an  ornamented  cross  taller  than 
himself,  and  in  his  right  a  bason,  or  some  such  uten- 
sil, and  pouring  out  of  it  water  on  the  head  ot  Jesus. 
It  hath  always  been  the  practice  of  artists  to  repre- 
sent rivers  under  human  forms,  and  it  is  done  here. 
There  is,  as  an  emblem  of  the  river,  a  man  in  the 
water  on  the  right  hand  side,  over  whose  head  is  the 
word  Jordan,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a  branch,  and  in 
the  other  toward  Jesus  a  napkin,  or  towel,  as  if  to 
wipe  him  after  his  baptism  (8). 

(6)  Tluft  M  not  the  opinion  of  Ciampani.  His  words  are.  Hoc  ex  pul- 
pito  episcoptis  (ni  tamen  fallor)  parvulos  baptizandos  in  aquam  immerge* 
bat  It  sliould  seem,  for  many  reasons  not  to  be  inserted  in  this  place, 
that  the  conjecture  in  the  text  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

(T)  Joh.  Fred,  (^ronovii.    Muteum  Mexandrin. 

(8)  The  god  of  the  riTCr*  Virgil.  JtnM  viii.  31. 
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This  circle  is  surrounded  by  another,  divided  by  a 
sort  of  flowers  and  festoons  into  twelve  parts,  in  each  of 
which  is  one  apostle  at  full  length,  with  his  name.  AU 
are  clothed  in  long  *habits  reaching  down  to  the  feet^ 
and  the  hind  part  of  the  cloak,  which  is  the  upper  gar- 
ment, is,  gracefully  enough,  gathered  up,  and  thrown 
over  the  arm  (9),  The  vesture  of  Peter  is  gold,  and 
the  cloak  white  :  that  of  Paul,  who  is  next  Peter,  is 
white,  and  the  cloak  gold  :  and  all  the  rest  are  varied 
as  these  two  are.  Each  carries  a  crown  in  his  hand, 
all  which  are  of  different  colours.  That  of  Peter  is  of 
a  ruby  colour,  that  of  Paul  like  gold,  and  this  whole 
part  is  evidently  taken  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, where  the  twenty-four  elders  are  described  as 
casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  wjiich  place  the 
fathers  interpreted  of  the  twelve  prophets  and  twelve 
apostles. 

A  third  circle  comparatively  narrow  surrounds  the 
second,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  compartments. 
Each  is  ornamented  with  columns,  cornices,  and  a  va- 
riety of  foliage  and  decorations.  This  circle  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  parts,  six  in  each  part, 
for  each  six  resembles  another,  except  in  one  article, 
which  will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  first  repre- 
sents the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  a  confessor,  a  prelate,  or  a 
bishop.  The  second  represents  a  small  sepulchre,  and 
out  of  the  top  a  lily  or  a  palm  springing  up.  A  lily  on 
a  tomb  denotes  a  virgin  or  a  confessor,  and  a  palm 
branch  signifies  a  martyr.  The  third  describes  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  the  feet  of  a  gold  colour,  and  all  the  rest 
white.  The  fourth  represents  a  sort  of  desk  of  a  gold 
colour  with  a  book  lying  open,  and  on  the  book,  in  ab- 
breviated Latin,  these  words.  The  gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  The  fifth  is  the  same  as  the  third  :  and  the 
sixth  the  same  as  the  second.  The  other  three  parts 
differ  from  this  only  in  the  words  on  the  books ;  for  as 
this  is  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  the  others  are 
according  to  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Bringing  the  eye  below  the  dome,  and  carrying  it 
round  the  interstices  between  the  eight  arches,  which 
support  the  dome,  in  ovals  of  foliage  are  represented 

(9)   Ciampini  - -vestis  -  -  pallium  ••Apottoli  daimatica  et  Faltio  iaduti 
rant.  Cap.  vii.  De  oramentis. 
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at  full  length  eight  men,  one  in  each  oval.  Their 
heads  are  uncovered,  their  habits  are  white  and  long» 
the  cloak  is  gathered  up,  and  hangs  over  the  arm,  each 
carries  a  book,  four  lift  up  a  hand  with  two  fore-fingers 
and  the  thumb  stretched  out :  but  no  emblems  appear 
sufficient  to  determine  whom  the  artist  intended  to  rep* 
resent.  Probably,  they  were  intended  to  describe 
Christians  newly  baptized  in  their  baptismal  habits. 

Passing  from  the  hall  of  baptism  to  the  chapel,  at 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  upper  end,  these  words  on 
an  arch  meet  the  eye.  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgres- 
sion  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed  ia  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity. 
Then  on  another  are  these  words,  Jesus  laid  aside  his 
garments,  and  poured  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to 
wash  his  disciples'  feet.  Under  these  words  stands  a 
large  marble  bason  of  exquisite  workmanship  chizelled 
into  foliage,  and  fruits,  and  birds,  and  angels.  It  is 
eight  feet  in  circumference  at  the  brim,  four  at  the 
base,  and  about  two  feet  high.  Here  baptism  is  now* 
adminihtered  ;  but  formerly,  adds  the  learned  antiquary, 
when  it  was  administered  by  immersion,  it  was  per- 
formed in  tlie  middle  of  the  hall  (1).  At  that  time  this 
laver  was  used,  it  should  seem  by  the  inscription  over 
it,  to  wash  the  feet  of  persons  newly  baptized. 

In  regard  to  the  nakedness  of  Jesus  just  now  observed, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  however  shocking  it  may 
appear  to  English  manners,  and  how  rude  and  indecent  so- 
ever it  would  be  justly  reckoned  here  to  imitate  the  cus- 
tom of  introducing  naked  persons  into  publick  company, 
yetintheancienteastern  world  it  was  far  otherwise,  and 
at  this  day  all  over  Italy,  in  places  sacred  and  profane, 
statues,  pictures,  vases,  and  books  exhibit  such  sights, 
and  nobody  is  oifended.  It  is  not  only  in  the  ancient 
Etruscan  monuments,  in  those  of  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  royal  cabinets  all  over 
Italy,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  naked 
figures  give  no  offence  :  but  in  every  city  in  Italy  thd 
constant  sight  of  figures  without  drapery  produce  in 
both  sexes  a  perfect  insensibility  to  nudity  (2).     The 

(1)  CiatnpinL  In  hoc  autem  vase  sacri  baptismatis  ritus  tid  praetu  pe< 
raj^tur,  cum  oiinit  qaando  baptismus  per  imtnertionem  dabatiir,  in  medio 
adificii  perageretur,  iibi  octangiiUre  aquarum  receptaculum  erat. 

(2)  John  Moorcj  M.  D.  Vim  of  Society  and  Mannert  in  Italy^  ^c,  ^c. 
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beautiful  and  magnificent  city  of  Florence  contains 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  before  whose  eyes  are 
exposed  in  the  streets  and  squares  an  hundred  and 
fifty  naked  statues,  many  of  them  are  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  by  Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Dona- 
tello,  and  others,  and  the  Florentines  behold  them  every 
day  from  their  infancy  without  any  hazard  to  their  mor- 
als. Christianity  hath  conveyed  the  god  of  the  gardens  in- 
to the  cabinets  of  the  curious:  but,  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  ancients  viewed  such  statues,  as  the  moderns  do  the 
Laocoons,  and  ApoUos,  and  Venuses,  and  Madonnas ; 
or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  view- 
ed hieroulyphicks.  •^ 

Let  it  be  observed,  next,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
baptized  naked.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  proof 
of  this  by  quotations  from  the  autiientick  writings  of  the 
men  who  administered  baptism,  and  who  certainly  knew 
in  what  way  they  themselves  performed  it.  There  is 
no  ancient  historical  fact  better  authenticated  than  this* 
The  evidence  doth  not  go  on  the  meaning  of  the  single 
word  naked  ;  for  then  a  reader  might  suspect  allegory  t 
but  on  many  facts  reported,  and  many  reasons  assigned 
for  the  practice.  One  of  these  facts  is  this.  Chrysos* 
tom  criminates  Theophilus  because  he  had  raised  a  dis- 
turbance  without  (3),  which  so  frighted  the  women  ia 
the  baptistery,  who  had  just  stripped  themselves  naked 
in  order  to  be  baptized,  that  they  fled  naked  out  of  the 
room,  without  having  time  to  consult  the  modesty  of 
their  sex.  Another  is  this.  *^  Basil  rose  up  with  fear 
and  trembling,  undressed  himself,  putting  off  the  old 
man,  and  went  down  praying  into  the  water,  and  the 
priest  going  down  along  with  him  baptized  him  (4)." 
The  reasons  assigned  for  the  practice  are,  that  chris- 
tians ought  to  put  off  the  old  man  before  they  put 
on  a  profession  of  Christianity;  that  as  men  came 
naked  into  the  world,  so  they  ought  to  come  naked 
into  the  church,  for  rich  men  could  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;     that    it  was  an    imitation    of 

(3)  Chrysostomi  £pitt,  adiimoc.  papam.  MuUerea^  qu«  intra  ecelesiun. 
ut  baptizarentur,  sese  veste  nudaverant,  per  id  tempus  nudx  fugiebant 
neque  seKus  verecundise  permittebantur  consulese. 

(4^  Amphilochii  Basilii  Mag.  Vita.  Surgensque  cam  tremore,  sqIb  m 
yestibus  spoliat,  unaque  cum  fllis  veterem  exuit  hominem.  descendensqae 
in  aquas,  orabat^  una  autem  etiam  aacerdos  descendit  eamquc  bi4>ti2avit« 
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Christy  who  laid  aside  his  glory,  and  made  himself 
of  no  reputation  for  them ;  and  that  Adam  had  for* 
felted  all,  and  Christians  ought  to  profess  to  be  re« 
stored  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  only  by  Jesus  Christ. 
That  most  learned  and  accurate  historian,  James  Bas- 
sage,  than  whom  no  man  understood  church  history 
better,  says.  When  artists  threw  garments  over  pictures 
of  the  baptized,  they  consulted  the  taste  of  spectators 
more  than  the  truth  of  the  fact  (5).  At  the  same  time 
he  observes,  that,  after  all,  it  is  highly  probable,  the  ut- 
most decency  was  preserved,  that  though  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  were  uncovered,  yet  something  was  wrapped 
round  the  middle  :  and  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  wo«  \ 
meo  were  baptized  in  a  baptistery  apart  from  diat  of  the 
men,  and  that  deaconesses  waited  on  all  the  sex  during  / 
the  whole  ceremony,  / 

It  is  further  remarkable,  that  this  representation  at  ^ 
Ravenna  is  not  singular  ;  for  most  artists  of  those  an- 
cient times  described  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  same 
manner.  The  doors  of  the  very  ancient  church  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  are  plated  with  brass  ;  the 
.  whole  is  divided  into  six  perpendicular  segments  (6). 
Each  segment  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  each  part 
contains  one  or  more  figures  relating  to  the  history  <^ 
Jesus.  It  was  formerly  a  most  elegant  exhibition,  for 
the  artist  had  let  into  the  brass  with  the  graver  fine 
tLxads  and  filaments  of  silver.  In  the  second  square  of 
the  first  segment  on  the  left  hand  is  the  representation 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John  is  on  the  bank  with  his 
right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Jesus,  who  stands  naked  in 
the  oiiddle  of  the  river,  and  his  clothes  lying  by,  while  two 
angels  wait  witli  napkins  to  wipe  him  dry.  The  word 
baptism  is  on  the  upper  part  (7).  Much  in  the  same 
manner  he  is  described  in  the  Greek  church.  The 
Greeks  have  a  custom  of  exorcising  and  blessing  water 
on  the  £piphany,  on  which  day  they  celebrate  a  fesdval 
in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Christ.  In  this 
ceremony  they  divide  the  water  widi  a  cross,  on  which 

(5^  Jacob!  BABoaj^l  nesmnu  Monument  •  •  in  Canuii  Lectiones,  Tom.  t. 
Pr4^at.  Cap  v.   De  tntmersione  et  fomna  Bafitittni.  S  14. 
(6)  Ciampini  Vet.  Monim.   Tom.  i .  Cafi.  tv.    De  vahu  mneie  tccl.  i2>  S, 

(7>  Ari  chriiU  pedes  iptiM  Tfttimeata  ceniuiitur«  cum  iiuQriptione.*-- 
BAflTICHC* 
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the  baptism  of  Jesus  naked,  by  the  hand  of  John  attend* 
ed  by  angels  as  before,  is  engraven  (8).  On  the  top 
are  die  Greek  words  for — He  cometh  unto  John.  The 
missals  for  the  same  day  are  illuminated  with  figures 
very  much  like  these*  In  all,  Jesus  is  naked,  but  so 
represented  as  to  appear  perfectly  delicate  and  chaste  to 
the  spectator.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  picture  of 
the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
church  at  Milan  (9).  Augustine,  Deodatus,  and  Alyp- 
ius  are  all  three  naked  in  the  water.  One  ancient  mon- 
ument represents  candidates  in  a  sort  of  drawers,  like 
the  highland  fillibeg  ;  and  this  most  likely  was  taken 
from  the  subligaculum  of  champions  in  the  Grecian  games, 
for  the  Fathers  often  allude  to  these  games,  when  they 
speak  of  baptism. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF   THB  BAPTISTERIES  OF  VENICE,   FLjORENCS^  KOYARA, 
AND    MILAM. 

BAPTISTERIES,  properly  so  called,  were  alike  in 
all  places ;  they  were  baths  in  the  ground  for  the  use  of 
men  and  women :  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their 
coverings,  which  were  more  or  less  spacious,  more  or 
less  elegant,  and  ornamented  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  Each  of  the 
four  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  hath  some 
peculiarity  worth  examining. 

That  at  Venice  is  remarkable  for  a  curious  piece  of 
mosaick  representing  the  baptism  of  Christ.  The  first 
object  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a  person  walking  in  the 
noble  square  of  St.  Mark,  is  the  patriarchal  church  of 
St.  Mark,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  expensive  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  those  dutiful  daughters,  who  continue 
to  acknowledge  their  decrepid  parent,  John  the  Baptist. 
Adjoining  this  superb  palace  is  an  ancient  baptistery^ 
which  is  adorned  with  many  figures  of  mosaick  work 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty  (1).  Antiquaries,  from  a 
careful  examinadon  of  all  the  symbols,  pronounce  it  the 


(8) 


Paciaudi  Antiq.    Christ,  ii.  6. 
,  ,  Joacphi    Vicecomitia  Obterv.     MccUt.    Tom.  i.  Lib.  ir.  Cap.  la 
Nudo9  ad  baptitmutn  aceettutt. 
(1)  Paciaud.    Antiq.  ChrMan,  Din*  ii*  Cap,  4. 
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work  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  though  the  Vene- 
tian historians  say  it  was  repaired,  and  in  some  parts 
embellished  by  the  magnificent  Andrew  Dandalo  in  the 
fourteenth  centur}\  Turning  from  every  other  orna- 
ment to  that  compartment,  which  represents  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  the  eye  will  be  at  once  feasted  with  the 
beauty,  and  fatigued  with  the  inaccuracy  of  ihis  precious 
monument  of  antiquity.  In  the  middle  the  river  Jor* 
dan  rolls  along,  lathing  the  banks  with  its  waves,  and 
gurgling  as  it  goes.  In  the  river  stands  Jesus  naked, 
the  water  nearly  up  to  his  shoulders  (2).  On  the  left 
hand  bank  stands  John  the  Baptist,  a  tall  thin  man,  his 
hair  dishevelled,  his  beard  not  long  but  rough,  habited^ 
ia  a  short  shaggy  skin,  over  which  a  light  cloak  is 
thrown,  the  whole  covering  him  only  to  the  elbows  and  the 
knees.  He  is  leaning  toward  the  river,  his  left  hand 
is  just  seen  behind,  spread  open  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
right  hand  is  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  as  if  pressing  him 
gently  down  into  the  water,  while  Jesus  seems  to  be 
yielding  to  the  water  under  the  hand  of  John  (3).  Be- 
hind John  more  to  the  left  lies  a  double  axe  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  an  allusion  probably  to  his  own  words,  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  piece,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  over 
against  John,  are  three  angels  with  wings  to  their  should- 
ers, and  garments  down  to  their  feet,  bowing  with  all 
submission  to  Jesus  Christ.  These  were  introduced  no 
doubt  by  the  Catholick  artists  for  a  declaration  of  their 
own  faith,  and  a  reproof  to  the  Arians,  and  they  serve  in 
part  to  determine  the  date  of  the  piece.  In  the  Ariaa 
baptistery  at  Ravenna,  Moses  occupies  the  place  which 
is  assigned  to  angels  in  this,  and  John  holds  a  pastoral 
staff  instead  of  a  cross  as  in  the  other  (i).  Above,  the 
heavens  open,  a  star  sparkles,  and  the  dove  descends  (5). 
In  the  river  the  fish  are  seen  sportiug,  and  the  river  g'ld 
in  a  human  form  is  regaling  himself  like  a  joyous  youth  in 
a  bath.  By  these  emblems  the  artist  intended  to  express 
that  the  whole  world,  rivers,  and  animab,  and  all  nature, 

(3)  Chriattim  Dominuro  cemis,  qui  fluTio  meri^tur. 

(3)  Dexterani  manum  capitl  J"su  imponit,  quod  cum  solemni  preca- 
tione  a  ministro  baptiamatis  lemper  factum  ab  ultima  uique  antiquitat* 
eomperimus. 

(4)  Hieroii.  Eui)tu  Mki-  Menen.  (5)  Juvww  Qmniim, 
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rejoiced  at  the  advent  of  Jesus.  At  the  top  of  the  piece 
in  the  left  hand  corner  are  these  words,  the  baptism 
OF  Christ. 

The  taste  for  adorning  baptisteries  seems  to  have 
originated,  where  all  works  of  refinement  have  always 
originated,  in  the  fancies  of  the  ladies.  John  in  the 
most  ancient  representations  appears  a  rueful  figure^ 
having  nothing  but  the  shaggy  skin  of  a  beast,  or  un- 
Ivrought  camel's  hair  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders, 
.and  carelessly  crossing  his  middle  :  but  when  the 
Greeks  associated  him  with  Jesus  and  Mary,  which 
they  did  very  early  in  triptychs,  the  ladies  took  their 
needles,  and  habited  John  like  a  gentleman,  in  company 
with  Jesus  and  Mary,  embroidered  on  the  caps  and 
gowns  of  those  who  officiated.  John  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  had  a  head  dress  of  this  kind.  His  pre- 
decessors had  always  worn  plain  white,  but  he  chose  to 
Ornament  his  with  the  images  of  Jesus,  the  virgin  moth- 
er, and  John  the  Baptist,  in  gold.  There  is  now  among 
other  collections  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  an  old  stole,  or  long  vest  of  the  most  exquisite 
needle- work  of  various  colours,  mixed  with  gold  thread* 
It  is  embroidered  all  over  with  images  of  saints  :  but  in 
the  upper  part,  near  the  neck,  are  three  small  radiated 
circles.  Jesus  in  the  middle,  Mary  in  the  right,  and 
John  in  the  left.  The  transition  from  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitant  to  the  furniture  of  his  habitation  is  natural. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  to  cover  the  tables 
in  the  rooms  adjoining  to  the  baptistery.  When  they 
were  in  use  cleanliness  required  it ;  and  at  other  times, 
to  take  off  the  air  of  a  mere  warehouse  of  goods,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  furnish  the  tables.  First  came 
frontals  that  hung  down  before  :  then  dorsals  or  back 
pieces  :  side  pieces  followed  of  course.  The  ladies  by 
the  dexterity  of  their  all-creating  fingers  embroidered 
these,  and  in  squares  and  corresponding  compartments 
placed  the  saints  as  their  fancies  directed  :  but  iihoev- 
er,  or  whatever  they  were,  John  the  Baptist  was  always 
one.  Several  of  these  old  cloths  are  yet  to  be  seen  at 
Milan,  Venice,  and  many  other  cities.  When  these  ta- 
'fcles  began  to  be  used  to  set  images  on,  it  became  ne- 
cessary  to  carry  the  back  cloth  up  higher  against  the 
wall,  and  the  want  of  a  fi&iish  at  the  top,  probably  sug- 
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gcsted  the  idea  of  the  canopy.  From  needle-worki 
which  is  pretty,  to  embossed- work  and  solid  plate, 
which  is  magnificent,  and  displays  substantial  and  exu« 
berant  wealth,  the  way  is  natural :  it  actually  took  place, 
and  the  most  elegant  and  costly  of  this  kind  of  modern 
church  ornaments  is  in  the  baptistery  at  Florence.  On 
certain  days  of  the  year  the  Catholicks,  to  excite  people 
to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  predecessors,  set  out  the 
relicks  of  the  saints.  Every  thing  that  can  delight  the 
senses  is  produced  on  these  occasions.  Pictures,  jew<r 
els,  musick,  vocal  and  instrumental,  illuminations,  in* 
cense,  the  first  performers  in  the  finest  habits  conspire  to 
communicate  festivity,  and  to  aggrandize  the  festival. 
The  chief  object  in  this  noble  city  is  what  the  Floren- 
tines call  the  silver  Dessale  of  a  temporary  altar  in  the 
baptistery.  This  is  an  octagon  building,  now  called 
the  church  of  St.  John  Baptist.  It  stands  opposite  the 
cathedral.  It  has  three  brass  gates,  which  w6re  for- 
merly gilt,  and  on  which  several  scripture-histories  were 
represented.  The  figures  in  basso-relievo  so  strucl^ 
the  famous  Michael  Ang^lo,  that  he  exclaimed  in  an 
extasy,  These  are  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  paradise. 
The  baptism  of  Jesus  is  represented  in  marble  over  the 
door.  The  font  is  large,  and  all  the  children  born  of 
Christian  parents  in  Florence  are  baptized  in  it.  There 
is  a  beautiful  statue  of  John  standing  before  it.  John 
himself  lies  all  over  the  catholick  world.  That  finger 
with  which  he  pointed  to  Christ,  when  he  said.  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  is  here.  His  others  are  at  different 
places.  The  knights  of  St.  John  have  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  baptized  Jesus,  enclosed  in  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  elegant  shrines  :  it  is  made  of  solid 
gold,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  jewels.  A  piece 
of  the  stone  on  which  Jesus  stood  when  he  was  baptized, 
is  at  Chiusi  in  Sif^nna  :  and  there  is  another  at  thb  La-  , 
teran  at  Rome.  This  dessale  was  an  ofiering  to  John 
the  Baptist  by  the  company  of  merchants.  It  was  be- 
gun in  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Artists  of  every 
kind  were  consulted,  no  expense  was  spared,  and  sev- 
eral years  were  allowed  to  finish  the  work.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  seventeen  compartments,  and  eaph  contains  a 
representation  of  some  part  of  the  life  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  his  birth,  his  life  in  the  desert,  his  preaching,  his 
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baptizing,  his  addressing  Herod,  his  imprisonment,  his 
,  execution,  the  carrying  in  of  his  head  to  Herodias,  his 
burial  by  his  disciples :  his  whole  hibtory  is  exhibited 
in  this  most  rich  and  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 
Grand  as  it  is,  most  likely  it  had  its  origin  in  the  harm- 
less  napkin,  with  which  some  neat  sister  Phcebe,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  church,  covered  the  top  ol  the  homely  tabic 
of  the  baptistery. 

The  baptistery  of  Nnara  is  mentioned  for  the  sake 
of  a  singular  opinion  of  original  sin»  which  Lorenzo  the 
bishop  stated  in  a  baptismal  discourse  there.  Lorenzo, 
or  Laurence  L  was  first  bishop  of  Novara,  and  was  after- 
ivards  elected  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Milan  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Theodorick.  His  homily  on  repentance,  preached 
whilst  he  was  bishop  of  Novara,  seems  to  have  been  a 
preparation  sermon  for  baptism,  or  a  directory  discourse 
immediately  after  it  (6).  The  baptistery,  a  separate 
building,  near  the  church,  yet  remains.  He  begins,  as 
all  preachers  of  his  sentiments  do,  with  Adam,  whose 
fall  polluted  all  his  descendants.  He  proceeds  to  shew 
how  Jesus  took  away  the  sin  of  the  Viorld  by  being  bap- 
tized in  the  river  Jordan.  He  adds,  that  the  old  testa- 
ment saints  had  not  the  ordinknce  of  personal  water 
baptism  literally  :  but  they  had  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
baptism  spiritually  ;  and  when  David  said,  ^ash  me^ 
and  I  shall  be  v)hiter  than  snaWy  it  was  as  much  as  to 
say.  Lord,  thou  hast  cleansed  me  from  the  sin  of  my 
father  Adam,  by  taking  his  flesh  on  thyself,  dipping  it 
in  the  font,  and  washing  it  in  the  river.  His  meaning 
is,  that  David  had  two  sorts  of  sin,  original  and  actual, 
that  Jesus  would  take  away,  and  in  effect  had  taken 
away  the  first,  which  he  calls  the  sin  of  the  worlds  by 
washing  human  nature  in  his  baptism,  and  that  actual 
tun  was  taken  away  by  repentance.  His  mysticism,  as 
well  as  his  occasional  mention  of  the  ceremonies  of  bap- 
tism, requires  attention.  He  says  baptism  is  a  sign, 
and  he  asks,  *'  What  is  there  in  baptism  except  water, 
chrism)  and  a  white  garment  ?  Christ,  by  being  dipped 
in  Jordan  sanctified  the  waters.  Baptismal  water  is 
water  of  remission.    At  the  font  you  receive  not  a  Jew- 

(6)  S.  LaurentU  Nofnaritnt,  Spue.  Monul,  (U  PwHntia. 
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ish  but  an  evangelical  sign.  That  day,  that  hour,  when 
you  come  out  of  the  laver,  you  have  within  yourself  a 
perpetually  running  water,  a  daily  remission.  You 
have  no  need  of  a  teacher,  none  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
priest.  As  soon  as  you  come  up  out  of  the  baptistery, 
you  are  clothed  with  a  white  garment,  and  anointed 
with  mystical  ointment.  Three  times  invocation  is 
made  over  you,  the  trine  virtue  comes  upon  you,  and 

your  new  vessel  is  filled  with  this  new  doctrine John 

ssuth,  1  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he 
that  Cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire.  After  baptism,  do  not  inquire  for 
John,  or  Jordan,  but  be  the  Baptist  to  thyself.  Art 
thou  defiled  after  baptism,  is  thy  heart  vitiatoi,  thy  mind 
contaminated  ?  Dip  thyself  in  die  waters  of  repentance, 
wash  thyself  in  abundance  of  tears  :  let  the  fountain  of 
compunctfon  diflfuse  itself  through  every  pore,  let  it  be 
a  living  water  overflowing  every  fibre."  AH  this  is 
very  spiritual ;  however,  the  meaning  is  clear.  Repent- 
ance and  a  teacher  are  necessary  before  baptism,  and 
baptbm  is  not  to  be  repeated,  because,  although  a 
christian  may  sin  after  baptism,  yet  as  he  continues 
to  repent,  anabaptism  is  unnecessary.  Probably  the 
good  bishop  meant  this  homily  as  a  preservative  from 
Novatianbm,  Donatism,  Arianism,  and  so  on.  More- 
over, the  homily  shews  a  principle  received  by  many 
Christians,  which  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  such  as 
do  not  baptize  infiints,  although  they  do  believe  original 
sin.  They  think  Adam's  sin  charged  on  all  his  poster- 
ity was  thiit,  which  John  the  Baptist  called  the  sin  of  the 
X)orld^  and  which  he  said  Jesus  took  away,  so  that 
neither  infants  nor  adults  are  accountable  for  Adam's 
transgression  ;  of  course,  baptism  is  unnecessary  before 
the  commission  of  actual  sin.  The  trine  invocation, 
and  the  trine  virtue,  mean  trine  immersion,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  one  invocation,  the  name  of  the  Son  a  sec- 
ond, the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  third. 

Milan  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  descriUng  Ital- 
ian minor-baptism  in  the  twelfth  century.  Having 
some  time  ago  attended  a  baptism  at  Rome,  celebrated 
according  to  the  Roman  ordinal,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper now  to  attend  one  at  Milan,  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  Ambrosian  ritual.     The  history  of  the  liturgy 
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of  St  Ambrose  is  of  very  littje  consequence  to  Protest* 
ants.  Briefly  it  is  tliis  (7).  Not  prayers,  but  hymns 
are  the  first  rudiments  of  a  liturgy.  Such  as  could  not 
sing,  said  them,  or  said  the  last  words  by  ways  of  chorus^ 
expressive  of  approbation :  hence  a  high  sound  at  the 
end  of  a  versicle  whence  came  chanting.  As  few  com- 
paratively could  get  copies,  or  retain  the  whole  in  their 
memories,  order  rendered  a  choir  necessary.  Such  ru« 
diments  were  at  Milan  before  the  time  of  Ambrose. 
Ambrose  digested  and  enlarged  the  service,  intermixing 
portions  of  scripture  called  lessons,  and  prayers,  and  a 
sort  of  short  homilies,  arranged  and  suited  to  certain 
days.  This  was  very  different  from  the  liturgies  of  the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans,  Franks,  Mozarabs,  and 
others.  There  was  however  a  general  likeness.  Rome 
endeavoured  to  impose  her  liturgy  on  all  other  churches, 
and  exacted  a  promise  of  all  her  members  to  assist  the 
design.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  succeeded  among  the 
Franks,  and  they  laid  aside  their  own,  and  received  the 
Ronum  ritual :  but  the  Milanese  opposed  the  attempt, 
and  continued  to  use  that  of  their  own  archbishop  Am* 
brose.  This  hath  undergone  many  alterations,  and  re* 
ceived  many  additions,  so  that  the  present  office  of  St. 
Ambrose  is  neither  that  of  Ambrose,  nor  that  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  In  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  it  was  improv- 
ed by  Orrico  Scacabarozio,  an  archpresbyter  of  the  ca« 
thedral  church.  In  fourteen  hundred  and  forty,  it  was 
amended  by  archbishop  Francis  Pizzolpasso.  In  the 
same  year  cardinal  Branda  de  Castellio  endeavoured  to 
get  the  Ambrosian  office  abolished  at  Milan  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  :  but  the  Milanese  resisted,  and  the  afifair 
was  dropped.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  five  it  was  revised 
again,  and  accommodated  to  modern  use.  The  ordinals, 
which  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  the  liturgy,  like  those 
of  Rome,  keep  continually  veering  about,  retaining  old 
names,  and  accommodating  them  to  new  persons  and 
things.  Thus  the  ancient  deacons  and  deaconesses  of 
Milan  come  gradually  down  to  the  modern  veglones  or 
v&cchioni  and  veglonhsa  of  the  cathedral,  that  is,  to  ten 
old  men  and  as  many  old  women  of  two  orders,  one  of 
which  wash  die  floor,  and  dust  the  house,  and  keep  the 

(T)  Murat,  Antiq*  ItaL   torn.  iv.  Diss.lvu.     Dt  Ritibut  Ambrodafuc 
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famiture  clean ;  and  the  other  perfiiH*!!!  some  slight  part 
of  the  ceremonial  on  certain  days :  both  have  decent 
habits  and  pensions  (8). 

From  a  variety  of  original  manuscripts  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  archives,  re- 
ferred  to  by  many  writers,  and  puUishcd  by  the  incom- 
parable Muratori,  it  appears,  that  in  the  twelfth  century 
(to  go  no  lower)  the  order  of  baptism  stood  thus  (9). 
Un  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  die  reading  of  the 
gospel  for  the  day,  the  deacon  gave  notice,  that  such  as 
thought  proper  might  give  in  their  names  for  baptism  ( 1 ). 
The  Saturday  rollowing,  after  mass,  the  doors  were  shut> 
and  the  children  to  be  baptized  arranged  themselves 
without,  the  boys  at  one  door,  the  girls  at  another.  One 
deacon,  and  two  sub-deacons  went  to  the  door,  where 
the  boys  stood.  The  deacon  remained  within  ;  the  sub- 
deacons  went  out,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  ceremony  proceeded  thus.  Deacon  :  What 
do  they  require  ?  Sub-deacon :  Faith.  -D.  Do  they  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works?  S.  Thi?y  do  re- 
nounce them.  2).  Observe  well  what  you  say,  that  you 
may  never  depart  from  it.  S.  We  will  be  mindful  of  it. 
Then  they  went  to  the  door,  where  the  girls  stood,  and 
repeated  the  same  ceremony  :  after  which,  all,  boys 
and  girls,  entered  the  church,  went  to  the  place  where 
chrism  was  kept,  and  were  exorcised,  crossed,  and 
anointed,  and  so  on.  While  prayers  were  saying,  and 
lessons  reading,  the  acolothysts  informed  the  little  flock 
when  to  lift  up,  or  bow  their  heads,  when  to  kneel,  and 
what  to  do.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  they  went  again, 
and  so  on  every  Saturday  all  Lent,  and  some  Sundays. 
There  was  a  service  for  each  day,  and  the  whole  was 
called  the  scrutiny.  The  two  most  remarkable  ser- 
vices  were,  the  delivery  of  the  creed,  and  the  catechiz- 
mg. 

The  delivery  of  the  creed  was  performed  in  this 
manner.  On  one  of  the  days  of  scrutiny,  after  mass, 
the  bells  were  all  rung,  and  the  doors  all  shut,  tl^  people 
however  keeping  their  places.  A  deacon  cried  with 
a  loud  voice :  If  any  catechumen  be  present,  let  him 

(8)  Murai.  torn.  Iv.  Diss.  t?ii. 

(9)  Ataiq.  Itai.  torn.  iv.  Diss.  Ivii.  D*  Ritibtu  Amhr<man4t  HtMm, 
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depart.  If  any  pagan  be  here,  let  him  depart.  If 
any  heretick  be  here,  let  him  depart.  If  any  Jew  be 
here,  let  him  depart.  If  any  pne  have  no  business  here, 
let  him  depart.  The  catechumens  but  no  others  went 
out.  Then  a  verse  was  sung :  Come^  ye  children^ 
and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Then  the 
archbishop  retired  to  change  his  habits,  as  others  of  the 
clergy  did,  and  when  the  latter  were  ready,  they  went 
together  to  the  archbishop,  and  asked  leave  to  admit 
the  children,  which  being  granted,  they  proceeded 
with  great  ceremony  to  the  door,  and  on  opening  it 
said,  Enter^  children^  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  At* 
tend  to  your  father  teaching  you  the  way  of  wisdom. 
Then,  the  children  being  properly  arranged,  the  arch- 
bishop from  his  stall,  said,  Cross  yourselves^  and  hear 
the  creed:  I  believe  in  God  the  rather  Almighty,  and 
so  on,  the  whole  being  chanted,  versicle  by  versicle, 
and  the  acolothysts  frequently  admonishing  the  women 
to  cross  the  children,  that  is,  such  of  them  as  could 
not  cross  themselves.  Several  services  followed,  and 
the  catechumens  were  dismissed. 

In  all  processions  during  the  scrutiny,  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  used  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  hazel  wand, 
or  more  properly,  a  branch  of  hazel  with  its  leaves  ; 
and  the  tables,  as  they  were  called.  These  were  of 
bone  or  ivory,  in  form  of  the  leaves  of  a  mass  book^ 
and  like  them  representing  various  actions  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  which  were  depicted,  and  explained  by  sev- 
eral Greek  letters,  labels,  or  words.  These  were  giv- 
en the  children  to  kiss,  as  they  went  m  procession 
from  place  to  place,  or  as  they  performed  their  devo- 
tions in  the  church.  This  custom  continued  at  Milan 
till  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Before 
the  reformation  it  was  common  in  all  catholick 
churches  ;  the  ivory  leaf  was  called  the  pax,  and  in 
England  it  was  latterly  ^iven  the  people  to  kiss  at 
the  end  of  the  mass.  The  whole  proceeded  from  the 
primitive  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  compliment  append- 
ing to  it :  peace  be  with  you. 

All  things  having  been  prepared,  early  in  tlie  morn- 
ing of  holy  Saturday  the  service  began,  and  proceeded 
with  lessons,  h^mns,  psalms,  benedicdons,  and  so  on, 
till  the  time  of  baptizing  arrived.     After  the  choir 
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bad  chanted  the  psalm ;  Like  as  the  hart  doth  pant 
end  brqy^  the  well  springs  to  obtain^  and  the  rest,  aiid  a 
short  odlect,  the  archbishop  put  on  his  sacred  vest- 
ments,  the  deacons  their  dalmaticks,  the  sub-deacons 
their  surplices,  some  of  the  proper  officers  took  their 
censers  with  incense  burning,  others  wax  torches  and 
tapers  lighted,  and  the  procession  set  forward  to  go 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  baptistery,  where  the  catechu- 
mens  were  in  waiting.  First  went  a  sub-deacon  with  a 
lighted  lamp,  to  light  up  the  baptistery,  then  followed 
odiers  with  lights,  then  came  the  children  of  the  choir 
with  the  master,  singing*  Up^  Lord^  why  steepest  thou  ? 
and  so  on.  The  o&:iating  clergy  followed,  intermixed 
with  sub-deacons  carrying  lights,  and  incense  :  and  last 
came  the  archbishop.  When  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  baptismal  church,  as  soon  as  the  archbishop  drew 
near  the  door,  it  halted ;  and,  before  he  entered,  he  put 
off  his  ornamented  habits,  and  put  on  the  baptismal 
paUiament ;  girded  himself  with  a  towel,  the  knot  being 
on  the  left  side  and  hanging  down  like  a  sword ;  &stened 
his  sandals  behind,  the  ties  being  over  the  heels  like 
apurs  (a  memorial  that  former  bishops  had  gone  into  the. 
water  to  baptize,  though  his  circumstances  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  so) ;  and  put  a  mitre  on  his  head  to 
signify  who  was  king  and  pontiff.  Then  the  procession 
set  forward  again,  the  choir  singing,  and  the  archbishop 
walking  in  his  new  dress  to  the  baptistery.  The  bap- 
tismal church  was  illuminated  with  wax  lights,  and 
over  the  baptistery  hung  twelve  glass  lamps  lighted. 
After  the  benediction  of  the  water,  the  archbishop  plac« 
ed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  baptistery  without  side^ 
and  two  cardinals  went  into  the  water.  Three  officers 
then  went  among  the  catechumens,  and  inquired  for 
three  boys,  one  to  be  named  Peter,  another  Paul,  and  a 
third  John.  Having  found  them,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  cardinals.  The  archbishop  asked  them:  IVhat 
they  desired  ?  They  answered  :  To  be  baptized.  He 
asked  again :  Do  you  belietein  God,  the  Fattier  Almighty^ 
Miker  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  They  answered  :  Ire  do 
believe.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  onfy  Son.  our  Lord^ 
who  was  born  and  suffered  death  ?  ff^  do  believe.  Do 
you  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholick  churchy 
the  communion  of  saints^  theforgivenesi  ofsins^  the  resur^ 
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rection  of  the  body^  and  life  eternal  ?  tVe  do  believe^ 
Then  the  archbishop  said  to  the  cardinals.  Baptize 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  ^  and  of  the  Son^  (mdqf 
the  Holy  Ghost.  One  of  the  cardinals  said,  Peter,  I 
baptize  thee,  dipping  himi  once^  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  {2):  am/ dipping  him  a  seccmd  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  Son:  am/ dipping  him  a  third  time,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  Then  the  archbishop 
knelt  down ;  the  cardinals  delivered  the  three  boys  to 
their  parents,  and  they  gave  them  to  officers,  who  coa- 
ducted  them  to  the  archbishop,  who  rose  from  kneeUng, 
and  anointed  their  foreheads  with  crism  in  the  form  (tf  a 
cross.  Two  officers  then  stood  prepared,  one  with  a 
vase  of  water,  the  other  with  a  napkin,  and  the  arch* 
bishop  washed  the  feet  of  the  three  boy^,  and  wiped 
them,  and  kissed  them,  and  put  a  chrismal  cap  on  the 
head  of  each.  Instantly,  all  the  bells  set  a  ringing,  and 
the  company  divided  ;  the  cardinals  proceeding  to  bap« 
tize,  and  the  archbishop  mounting  his  horse,  and  going 
to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  to  celebrate  mass  m 
honour  of  him  ;  for  it  happened,  that  Ambrose  died  on  a 
holy  Saturday,  and  the  two  services  clashing,  the  ardw 
bishop  could  not  go  into  the  water  to  baptize,  as  former 
archbishops  had  done.  After  the  mass  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  over,  the  archbishop  went  back  to  the  baptistery, 
where  the  cardinals  having  done  baptizing,  and  having^ 
washed  themselves  in  a  warm  bath  prepared  for  them  at 
coming  out  of  the  water,  waited  to  proceed  to  the 
remainder  of  the  service,  which  consisted  of  lessons, 
hymns,  prayers,  and  so  on.  After  all,  six  of  theoffi* 
cials  dined  with  the  archbishop.  It  was  a  perquisite  to 
one  who  carried  the  golden  cross  in  the  procession  :  to 
the  two,  who  handed  water  and  a  napkin  to  the  prelate 
to  wipe  the  feet  of  the  boys  :  and  to  the  thiee  who  con« 
ducted  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  to  the  cardinals.  Thii» 
after  a  scrutiny,  by  trine  immersion,  was  baptism  admio. 
istered,  by  the  Catholicks  in  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  centu* 
ly.  So  very  difficult  was  it  to  accommodate  an  nnsA^ 
tution  for  men  to  the  practice  of  babes,  that  the  latter 
9tote  in  by  slow  and  wary  steps,  first  a  few,  then  a  few 

(3)  Et  statimarclilepiscopiis  subjungtt  dtcens :  Maptixate  eos  -  £t  sUtiia 
fcaptizMit,  dicendo  nomine  eoram  :  baptizo  te,  prima  menio  ;  in  Aomin^ 
iattis:  H0M»dawmti^i  ciitti;  i»tJa«crMo;.olapirit«i«aiictu.  Ameaw 
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more,  and  so  on,  till  they  became  the  majority,  and 
ouied  the  old  possessors ;  for  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
ordinals,  the  Ambrosian  and  the  Roman,  were  compos-^ 
ed  for  minors  and  not  for  babes/ 


CHAP.  XVIL 

OF  PICTURES  OF   BAPTISM* 

WAL AFRID  STRABO,  who  Bourished  in  the  tatter 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  supposed,  that  maw^  had 
been  formerly  baptized  by  pouring,  and  that  thmfbre 
baptism  might  then  be  so  administered  (1).  He  coU 
lected  thb  not  from  the  practice  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  which  was  that  of  dipping,  but  from  a  bode 
called  the  Acts  erf*  St.  Laurence,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  Laurence  had  baptized  two  perscms,  Romanus  and 
Lucillus,  by  pouring.  Hence,  being  a  just  reasoner^ 
he  inferred,  that  not  only  many  had  been  so  baptizedt 
but  thai  any  body  might  be  so  baptized  in  future  in  case 
of  necessity,  as  when  the  size  of  a  man  was  so  great  as 
to  render  a  baptistery  inconvenient,  pouring  might  sop- 
ply  the  place  erf*  dipping,  and  yet  the  picture  did  not 
shew  two  men  in  any  case  of  necessi^.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  adds  he,  that  in  the  first  ages  baptism  was 
administered  onty  to  persons  of  mature  age,  who  were 
c^Nible  of  understanding  the  benefit  of  baptismi^  the 
articles  of  faith,  the  baptismal  confession,  and  the  obli-^ 
gallons  of  such  as  were  bom  again.  He  goes  on  to 
remark,  that  since  original  sin  had  b^en  pcnnted 
out  by  Augustine,  people  had  believed  infants  dying 
unbap^zed  would  be  eternally  lost;  and  therefore  to 
ptevent  such  a  misfortune,  the  priests  had  baptized 
them,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  hereticks,  enemies  to 
the  grace  of  God,  who  contended,  diat  children  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  because  they  had  not  sinned.  Ine 
latter  remarks  are  true :  but  the  former  about  St.  Lau<- 
renoe  aie  not  so»  Father  Mabillon,  and  James  Has* 
nage,  have  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  die 
fiiet  is  this  (2).    &i  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  at  Rome 


(1)  De  SebuM  GettU.  Csp.  zxfi. 

(2)  Joan.  Mabillon  Iter  Itai.'  —  'JtLC,  Ba8na|ii  B  ^ 
(^.  T.  De  Ifnnunkme.    Super  Romamtm  emmdebat  a^uam  Laurentiut, 


(2)  Joan.  Mabillon  Iter  Itai.""Jzc,  Basnaeii  /Vir/at  in  iection,  Canisil. 


lecondum  morem  Grxcorum  qui  prxter  triniun  iipiaertitn^in  •qvant  ea^ 
pitUnia  baptixatoraa  superiwidaDt« 
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part  of  the  life  of  the  saint  is  depicted.  Romanus  is 
represented  naked,  as  having  been  just  immersed. 
Laurence  is  pouring  water  out  of  a  vessel  upon  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  who  beside 
trine  immersion  poured  water  upon  the  heads  of  the 
baptized.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the  book  of  the 
acts  of  St.  Laurence.  The  book  is  either  wholly  spu- 
rious, or  extremely  corrupted.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Laurence,  a  deacon  of  Rome,  should  practise  a  custom 
of  the  Greeks  :  or  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  al- 
ways exceedingly  attached  to  immersion,  did  practise 
superfusion  in  the  time  of  Laurence  :  and  if  the  whole 
account  of  Laurence  were  true,  (and  it  is  not  supported 
by  any  ancient  testimony)  such  a  baptism  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  therefore  it 
woukl  not  prove  that  the  fathers  departed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion.  These  are  the  reflections  of  the 
learned  and  faithful  Basnage  (3). 

There  is  an  article  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Italy,  which  may  not  improperly  be  inserted 
here,  because  it  proves  at  once  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
founders  of  Catholick  churches,  and>  accounts  for  one 
grand  source  of  error,  the  works  of  artists,  in  a  very 
just  and  ingenious  manner. 

All  Italian  ecclesiastical  historians  inform  their  read-* 
ers  that  during  the  first  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  bishops  of  Ravenna  were  elect- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  On  the  demise  of  any 
one,  the  clergy  and  people'  assembled,  and  prayed  God 
to  shew  whom  he  would  have  tHem  choose  for  a  suc- 
cessor. In  answer  to  this  prayer,  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
fprm  of  a  dove  descended,  and  distinguished  the  man» 
who  was  immediately  after  duly  elected,  and  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  his  office.  The  window  at  which 
the  sacred  dove  entered  is  yet  shewn.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  on  the  demise  of  Agapetus  II. 
the  clergy  and  the  people  assembled  as  usual  to  elect 
an  archbishop  (4).  Opposite  the  church  lived  a  poor 
wooUcomber  named  Severus.  The  procession  awoke 
hb  curiosity,  he  took  his  hands  out  of  the  suds,  left  off 
washing  hb  wool,  and  throwing  hb  old  cloak  over  his 

(3)  Nesdo  tamen  an  fidet  habcnda  rd  imaetiubiis»  Tel  etiam  actii  Lav* 
rentiiy  &c. 

(4)  UgfaeUi  Jud.  Sac.  Tom.  m 
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shooldersy  out  he  ran  to  see  the  miracle  of  the  dove. 
Bis  wife«  Vincentia,  ran  after  him,  and  overtook  him. 
She  reproved  him  for  his  vain  curiosity,  and  told  him 
he  would  be  much  more  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  if  he 
would  return  to  his  work,  and  earn  something  for  the 
support  of  his  poor  £imily.     Severus  was   not  a  gen- 
uine son  of  Adam,  he  would  not  listen  to  his  Eve :  he   > 
would  go,  that  he  would.     Go  along  then,  exclaimed 
she,  perhaps  you  will  be  chosen  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 
When  he  got  into  the  church,  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
and  the  dresses  of  the  company  set  him  a  looking  on 
his  own  vile  cloak  and  the  rest  of  his  tatters,  and  he 
crept  into  a  blind  comer.     The  priests  said  mass,  and 
implored  the  divine  token,   and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  on  the  wLidow  in  the  roof.     At  length  the  holy 
dove  appeared,  sitting  on  the  cell,  and  surveying  the 
vast  assembly   below.     A  while  the  people  prayed,  and 
the  dove  sat  still  :  but  at  length,  takmg  wing,  down  he 
flew  to  the  comer  where  Severus  lurked,  and  flying  round 
and  round  him,  seemed  as  if  he  would  peck  his  cars* 
The  man  was  frighted,  and  would  have  driven   him 
away  :  but  the  dove  returned  to  the  charge,  and  kept 
hovering  round  him.     The  priests  and  the  peo]>le  ad- 
vised him  not  to  resist,  but  to  be  still  and  see  what  the 
dove  meant  to  do.     In  brief,  he  alighted,  and  perched 
awhile  on  his  ear,  and  then  flew  a\i  ay  through  the  win- 
dow to  heaven.     The  assembly  was  astonished:  but 
believing  God  the  Holy  Spirit  had  nominated  die  wool- 
comber  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  they  elected  him,  took 
cS  his  rags,  clothed  him  in  prelatiod  robes,  conducted 
him  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  hailed  him  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna.     When  he  ascended  the  ros- 
tmm  to  address  the  people,  all  perceived  he  had  been 
divinely  elected,  for  his  fluent  eloquence  convinced  them 
that  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.     His  future  life 
was  exemplary,  and  after  his  death  miracles  wrought 
at  bis  tomb  were  numerous ;  a  church  was  erected  over 
his  grave,  and  he  is  worshipped  as  a  saint  to  this  day. 
Among  other  endowments,  be  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  he  foretold  the  people  of  Ravenna,  that  in  the  future 
elections  they  need  not  wait  for  the  dove,  for  he  would 
appear  no  more.     A  prophecy  amply  fulfilled  ;  for  the 
white  pigeon  hath  not  been  seen  at  Ravenna  at  the  elec<» 
tiOD  of  any  archbishop  from  that  day  to  this. 
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The  reflections  of  the  teamed  and  judicioi^  Muratoii 
on  the  descent  of  the  dove,  are  both  ingenious  and  jusU 
He  says  :  ''  It  is  generally  believed  at  Ravenna  that  the: 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  indicated  to  the  clergy 
and  people  whom  they  should  elect  for  their  first  twelve 
bishops  (5).     I  am  not  inclined  to  deprive  them  of  this 
persuasion*      However,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  th«k 
the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  was  owing  to  some 
ancient  picture  misunderstood.      As  the  election '  of 
bishops  was  formerly  made  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
and   as  it  was  supposed,  very  truly,  that  the  secret 
working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  influenced  the  minds  oi  the 
electors,  particularly   when  the  person^  elected   were 
men  of  eminent  piety,  so  painters,  to  display  thb  invisi«^ 
ble  work  by  a  visible  sign,  painted,  to  represent  the  holjr 
Spirit,  a  dove  over  the  heads  of  the  bishops  so  elected** 
It  might  happen  that  the  ignorant  vulgarity  of  after  agea 
might  take  the  emblem  for  a  history  of  a  fact.    In  like 
manner,  when  they  see  the  pictures  of  martyrs  who  had 
been  beheaded,  standing  and  holding  their  heads  ia 
a^iT  hands,  they  instantly  imagine  a  prodigy,  and  sup- 
pose they  survived  their  martyrdom,  when  the  painter 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  such  martyrs  suflEbred  death 
by  being  beheaded  for  their  profes^on  of  ChristianiQr« 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  errors,  which  origioaled  ia 
the  licentiousness  of  artists.    Let  the  peopfe  of  Ravenna 
contend  as  earnestly  as  they  please  for  their  tradition  i 
and  let  me  also  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  express  my 
doubts.'' 

A  Protestant  cannot  help  observing^  that  either  thia 
tale  is  an  absolute  forgery,  or  a  misrepresented  fact  2 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  a  proof  of  the  entnusiasm  of  the 
first  Catbolicks  at  Ravenna.  If  it  be  a  forgery,  tibe 
forgers  were  sharpers,  and  the  people  were  dupes  to 
their  own  enthusiasm.  If  it  be  a  tact  missepresentedy 
wlien  the  misrepresentatioQ  is  laid  aside^  the  &et  in  the 
case  of  Severus  was  this*  When  the  chief  of  the  citji 
was  Pagan,  one  congregation  of  Christians  at  Ravenna 
first  imagined  themselves  inspired  to  choose  a  wool* 
comber  for  their  teacher,  and  dien  of  course  he  and 
tiiey  suf^osed  him  inspired  to  guide  them^  and  to  de-^ 
spise»  discountenance  and  opprcs&  others,  who  were 
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Ml  inspiredL  Nothing  b  more  likely  to  be  true  than 
diis;  ior  as  tbit  inspiration  b  the  very  essence  of  Pc4)er}r, 
oo  in  all  countries  it  hath  erected  its  throne  among  the 
least  rational  of  the  human  species*  Muratori  as  a  man 
of  learning  and  sense  disliked  the  representation,  but  as 
a  Catholick,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  fact :  for  all 
Boch  men  as  he  thoroughly  understand,  that  if  once  ex* 
tnoidinary  influence  were  disowned,  reason  would  suc« 
ceed  to  the  office  of  fiiith,  and  the  whole  system  would 
ML  into  one  general  ruin.  How  much  do  learned  men 
deserve  {Nty  when  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  make 
sense  of  vulgar  errors,  and  to  expound  fi>r  theology  the 
dreams  of  the  dregs  of  the  people  ! 

By  a  very  natural  train  of  metamorphoses,  after  sim- 
ple fiicts  come  emblems  to  represent  them  by  artbts^ 
then  these  emblems  become  patterns  of  actions,  and  in 
die  end  the  &ct  b  lost,  and  the  shadow  of  a  shade  sup* 
plies  its  place.  The  illustrious  antiquary  Bishop  An* 
drew  ab  Aquino  observed  some  ungular  representations 
of  baptbm  on  a  tomb  at  Chbb,  a  villa  near  Naples, 
belonging  to  his  relation,  Prince  Caramanici  (6).  He 
ordered  drafts  to  be  taken  of  two,  and  sent  them  to 
Rome  to  the  celebrated  Cbmpini,  who  shewed  them  to 
Fabretti  and  Mabillon.  The  three  connoisseurs  sup- 
posed them  representations  <^  baptism  by  immersion 
and  superfiision,  or  pouring  water  all  over,  adminbtered 
by  a  layman*  In  one  there  are  eleven  human  figures, 
some  ^pear  to  be  intended  for  Romans  because  they 
are  clean  shaven,  others  Greeks  or  Lombards  because 
tiiey  have  long  beards.  In  the  middle  stands  a  large 
hbrum,  and  in  it  a  pruice  and  princess  are  kneeling, 
both  naked  except  the  coronets  on  their  heads.  The 
water  b  supposed  to  rise  above  the  waist,  while  a  Ro- 
man in  a  lay  habit  b  standing  and  pouring  waiter  plenti- 
fully oat  of  a  pitcher  upon  the  head  of  the  prince, 
who  lifts  1^  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and  who  by  his 
beard  should  be  either  a  Greek  or  a  Lombard.  In  the 
other  there  is  the  same  number  of  persons.  A  bver  of 
another  ftirm  stands  by.  Four  are  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  three  clothed,  and  praying  ;  the  fourth  naked 
except  a  loose  covering  round  tlie  middle  ;  one  pouring 
water  oo  die  head  of  the  naked  person  out  of  a  pitcher, 

(6)  Jou.  MiOMttoii.   ImItalkimJM.16»St 
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and  tbe  rest  waiting  with  habits  to  put  upon  the  newlf 
baptized)  when  the  ceremony,  is  over.  Father  Mabillon 
observes  that  these  resemble  that  of  the  baptism  of  Ro» 
manus  by  St.  Laurence  at  Rome,  and  that  they  are  in« 
tended  either  to  exhibit  a  Greek  baptism,  where  beside 
trine  immersion  superfusion  is  practised,  or  a  baptism 
where  the  laver  was  too  small,  and  where  the  body  was 
immersed  in  the  laver,  and  the  head  was  immersed  by 
superfusion.  When  Stiabo  reasoned  from  such  a  pic* 
tu.e  for  the  validity  of  baptizing  by  pouring,  he  resem- 
bled the  reasoners  at  Ravenna  about  their  dove.  .  In  the 
opinion  of  three  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  that 
ever  lived,  who  saw  and  examined  what  Strabo  never 
did  see,  both  the  church  of  St.  Laurence  and  the 
drafts  of  ihe  sepulchre  near  Naples,  and  who  were  not 
only  celebrated  antiquaries,  but  also  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  who  could  not 
be  under  any  bias  to  mislead,  all  are  representations  of 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  perhaps  of  a  mode  of  im« 
mersing,  which  was  never  practised,  and  was  intended 
by  the  artists  pniy  as  emblematical  of  a  ceremony  in 
which  persons  were  stripped  naked,  and  covered  all 
over  with  water.  The  conjecture  of  Strabo  founded  on 
an  ill  written  book  doth  not  deserve  a  moment's  atten* 
tion,  in  opposition  to  die  united  opinion  of  Fabretti, 
Ciampini,  and  Mabillon. 

Every  thing  had  a  beginning,  and  there  must  have* 
been  a  first  artist,  who  introduced  emblems  of  baptisnu 
He  thought,  no  doubt,  he  should  give  a  just  notion  of 
immersion,  (for  he  could  mean  no  other,  as  no  other 
was  in  practice)  by  placing  the  lower  part  of  a  person 
in  water,  either  in  a  river  or  a  bath,  and  by  shewing 
another  person  pouring  water  over  the  upper  part  out  of 
the  water  ;  for  what  could  he  mean,  except  that  to  bap* 
tize  was  to  wet  all  over,  to  cover  the  whole  man  with 
water  ?  This  rude  emblem  has  been  taken  for  true 
history,  and  baptism  has  been  supposed  to  be  rightly 
administered  by  pouring,  though  they  who  plead  for 
this  never  practise  it,  and  though  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  ancient  church  ever  baptized  in  this  manner,  and 
though  if  it  were  performed  according  to  the  emblem,  a 
person  would  be,  though  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  ia 
the  world,  drenched  in  water.    When  accidents  have 
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put  a  Greek  priest  on  this  expedient,  he  has,  not  im* 
properly,  accounted  it  immersion ;  but  such  modes  were 
never  allowed  by  law,  and  the  occasional  inventions  of 
individuals  ought  not  to  pass  for  either  the  custom  or 
the  law  of  any  church  (7).  Nor  let  any  one  mistake 
this  emblem  for  a  description  of  the  capitulavium  of 
some  late  Roman  Catholicks.  The  pictures  intended 
are  of  too  early  date,  and  were  in  being  long  before  this 
ceremony  was  heard  of.  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  in 
Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  (8),  andH.  Rabanus  Maurus, 
(so  the  manuscripts  write  his  name)  archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  the  eighth  (9),  both  say,  that  on  Palm-Sunday 
the  heads  of  catechumens  were  washed  from  dirt  cod- 
tracted  in  Lent  preparatory  to  their  receiving  the  holy 
unction  at  their  Easter-baptism,  and  they  add,  the  com- 
mon people  iix>m  this  circumstance  called  Palm-Sunday 
Capitulavium,  or  Head  Washing  Sunday  :  but  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  artists  could  know  nothing  of  this, 
and  the  baptism  of  pouring,  a  mere  vulgar  error,  may 
rank  with  the  white  pigeon  of  Ravenna.  This  error, 
however,  hath  been  taken  for  true  history  by  adminis- 
trators  of  baptism  both  before  and  since  the  reformation  i 
and  baptism  hath  been  administered  both  by  Catholicks 
and  Protestants  in  this  manner,  with  this  difierence, 
Catholicks  did  it  only  in  cases  of  necessity  when  some 
impediment  lay  in  the  way  of  dipping,  but  Protestants 
by  choice,  under  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  it. 

There  are  many  representations  of  baptism  in  old 
church  windows,  and  all  in  favour  of  immersion.  In 
Canterbury  cathedral,  the  union  of  baptism  and  Noah's 
flood  ;  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  the  passage  of  the 
braelites  through  the  red  sea  ;  the  cleansing  of  a  leper^ 
the  dipping  of  Naaman,  apostolical  baptism,  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  Peter's  sheet,  all  explained  of  ordinary 
baptism  by  ancient  monkish  verses,  clearly  speak  the 
sense  of  the  designers. 

(7)  Goar.  Eacbolog.  Lutet.  Paris,  1647.  p*  365.    In  haptismatu  offiHutn 
24. 


(8)  J)e  Ecdet.  Offidu.    Lib.  i.  Cap.  27.    Ih  dit  palmarwa* 
|9)  Jk  JntHm,  Chrk.   JUib.  ii.  Cap.  35.    Jk  di€  palnk»<> 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

OF   BAPTISMAL    FONTS. 

FONS  b  a  fount,  or  spring,  and  by  a  very  natural 
transition,  it  is  frequently  put  for  the  stream,  BXid  fantes 
for  streams,  rills,  rivulets,  brooks,  running  waters. 
Buildings  erected  near  such  places  took  their  namea 
from  them,  as  persons  did  from  the  names  (^the  build-* 
ings.  Tburstan,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  twelfth  cen«» 
tury,  founded  a  monastery  near  Rippcm  in  Yorkshire,  and 
named  it  Jbmesy  or  monasterium  dejontibus :  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  the  abbot  of  the  house  John  defoiu 
tibus  was  Inshop  of  Ely  (1).  It  was  for  a  similar  reason 
that  baptisteries  and  baptismal  churchesi  which  were 
visually  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  were  called  St.  John 
c^fontes.  A  Saint  John  adfontes  was  a  sacred  edifice, 
in  which  there  was  one  baptistery  or  more,  supplied  by 
running  water.  The  building  was  frequendy  called  ad 
fonttSy  or  h\mi^\y  /antes i  and  so  by  degrees  the  bath 
itself  obtained  the  name  of  a  Jbni»  When  the  baptism 
of  infants  became  an  established  custom,  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  the  administrators  to  go  into  the  water,  and 
^ey  contrived  cisterns  which  ttey  called  fonts,  ia 
which  they  dipped  the  children  without  going  into  the 
\rater  themselves.  In  the  first  baptisteries,  bodi  admin- 
istrators and  candidates  went  down  steps  into  the  bath« 
In  after  ages  the  administrators  went  up  steps  to  a  plat- 
form, on  which  stood  a  small  bath  which  they  called  a 
font,  into  which  they  plunged  children  without  going 
into  water  themselves.  In  modern  practice,  the  fool 
remains,  but  a  bason  of  water  set  into  the  font  serves 
the  purpose,  because  it  is  not  now  supposed  neoessaryr 
either  that  the  administrator  should  go  into  the  water^ 
or  that  the  candidate  should  be  immersed. 

This  in  England  was  custom,  not  law,  for  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  governors  of  the  episcopal 
church  in  effect  expressly  prohibited  sprinkling  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  basons  in  publick  baptism.  ^^  Last 
of  all  [the  church-wardens]  shall  see,  that  in  every 
church  there  be  a  holy  founte,  not  a  bason^  wherein  bap- 
tism  may  be  ministered,  and  it  be  kept  comely  and 

(1)  Leiandi  Collectanea*    JSx  libra  inctrti  auctorii  ik  MiCopU  Ebor^ 
Vol.  ii.  p,  338.    A.  D.  1132.  ^  '^ 
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dean  (2).''  <^  Item,  that  the  font  be  not  lemoved,  nor 
tfiat  the  curate  do  baptize  in  parish  churches  in  any  ba-^ 
sonSy  nor  in  any  other  form  than  is  already  prescribed,  &c« 
(3)."  Sprinkling,  therefore,  was  not  allowed,  except, 
as  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  cases  of  necessity  at  home 
where  a  child  bom  after  one  Sunday  or  festival  was  not 
Ifte  to  live  till  the  next. 

That  all  fonts,  fixed  and  moveable,  were  intended  fiur 
die  administration  of  baptism  by  dipping,  is  allowed  by 
antiquaries,  and  an  histoiy  of  a  few  may  serve  to  con« 
vince  any  man  that  their  opinion  is  well  founded. 
Artificial  fonts  are  comprehended  in  three  classes, 
CHinnal,  missionary,  and  ordinary  parochial  fonts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Liberius,  Damasus,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope,  constructed  a  baptismal  font  in  the  old  Vatican 
church  at  Rome  (4).  The  spot  had  been  a  burial  place, 
and  stagnant  waters  rendered  it  offensive.  Damasus 
caused  the  oozing  waters  to  be  traced  to  their  spring, 
and  by  laying  pipes  under  ground,  received  and  carried 
the  whole  in  a  stream  into  the  chureh,  where  it  fell  into 
a  large  receptacle  of  beautiful  alabaster  marble,  the 
undulated  veins  of  which  produced  a  pleasing  tfkct  in 
die  water,  as  also  did  the  reflection  of  the  omamentec^ 
roof,  the  pannels,  and  the  altars  of  the  chapel ;  for  the 
figures  above  seemed  to  live  and  move  in  the  trans- 
parent  fluid  below.  Of  this  font,  which  was  truly  and 
properly  an  ecclesiastical  bath  or  baptistery,  the 
Catholicks  tell  two  remarkable  stories.  They  say. 
Pope  Liberius  in  this  font  on  a  holy  Saturday  baptized 
of  both  sexes  and  of  different  ranks  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  catechumens  (5).  They  add,  that  on 
another  holy  Saturday  when  Pope  Damasus  was  baptiz* 
mg  here,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  a  litde  boy  was 
pushed  into  the  font,  and  was  drowned :  that  it  was  an  hour 
before  they  could  get  the  corpse  out :   that  Damasus 

(3)  A  booke  of  eertaine  canotUp  concerning  some  parte  of  the  discitUne  of 
the  ehurehe  ^  England.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571.  At  London  by  John 
Daye.    Omfirivileg.  life,  page  19. 

(3)  AdmrtiutnenU  partely  far  dm  order  in  the  pubKke  adminietraiian  of 
common  prayert,  and  tuing  the  holy  sacramente  -  and  partely  for  the  apparel 
ofallpersane  eceletiatticalt  by  vir'tue  of  the  ^ueenet  Mmettiee  Letters,  com* 
mounding  the  sam€  the  zv  day  qf  January,  in  the  seanmfh  yeere  of  the  reigne 
of  our  Souereigne  Lqdy  ElizAth^  i^c,    Prinud  at  London  b^  Dawson^  1584. 

<4)  CiiUD^  De  Saer.  Mtf  Cap.  iv.         (5)  Cianpini  ut  suj^ 
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Uiled  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  God  to  restore 
him  to  life  :  that  the  boy  was  restored  to  life  and 
perfect  health  :  and  that  the  restoration  convinced  the 
multitude  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  holiness  of  his 
servant  the  pope  (6).  Of  such  tales^  chiefly  does  the 
pontifical  consist :  but  these  do  not  effea  the  history  of 
the  font  itself,  which  is  taken  from  other,  and  undoubt- 
ed monuments  (7).  Near  the  font  Pope  Symmachus 
erected  a  magnificent  altar  adorned  with  various  em- 
blems, and  dedicated  it  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  was 
commonly  called  the  altar  of  St.  John  ad  fontes. 
When  it  fell  into  decay,  two  cardinals  of  the  fiimily  of 
the  Ursini  repaired  and  endowed  it  (8). 

A  font  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  which  Clo- 
vis  the  first  catholick,  if  not  the  first  christian  king  of 
the  Franks,  was  baptized.  It  stood  without  the  church, 
and  it  is  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that 
two  opinions  of  baptism  generally  received  are  mere 
popular  errors,  expressly  contradicted  by  this  as  well 
as  by  other  ancient  and  authentick  monuments. 

It  is  commonly  ssdd,  by  such  as  allow  immersion 
to  have  been  the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  that  dip- 
ping was  exchanged  for  sprinkling  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  the  climates  of  some  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  church.  Here  are  two  mistakes, 
the  one  that  dipping  was  exchanged  for  sprinkling  by 
choice :  and  the  other,  that  coldness  of  climate  was 
the  reason.  It  is  not  true  that  dipping  was  exchanged 
for  sprinkling  by  choice  before  the  reformation,  for 
till  after  that  period,  the  ordinary  baptism  was  trine  im- 
mersion, and  sprinkling  was  held  valid  only  in  cases 
of  necessity.  In  this  font  Clovis  was  dipped  three 
times  in  water  at  his  baptism  (9).  Modern  French 
writers  observe,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  their  first 
christian  king  had  too  much  spirit  ta  submit  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  before  he  had  examined  whether  it  were^ 
true  ;  and  that  Vedast  and  Remigius  first  instructed 
him  in  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity,  which  he  after- 
ward professed  to  believe  by  being  thrice  dipped  at  his 

(6)  Baron.  JmaU  384. 

(7)  Ciamp.  Iff  9up.  Damasi  ^trtiaU.  Jragment  in  cryfiiU  Fatieant* 

(8)  Ibid.    N.    30. 

(9)  Car.  Le  Cointe  jbmale^  Jn,  496. 
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ixiptisin  (1).  More  than  three  thousand  Franks  were  \^ 
baptized  at  the  same  season  in  the  same  manner :  nor 
did  sprinkling  appear  in  France  till  more  than  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  baptism  of  Clovis ;  and 
then  it  was  invented  not  as  a  mode  of  administering 
baptism  in  ordinary,  but  as  a  private  relief  in  a  case 
of  necessity.  The  other  opinion  of  the  coldness  oi  the 
dimate  operating  toward  the  disuse  of  immersion  is 
equally  groundless.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
kd  all  the  first  French  hbtorians  into  the  error  of 
believing  that  Clovis  was  baptized  at  Easter:  but 
later  historians  have  corrected  this  mistake,  by  remark- 
11^  that  Avitus^  a  contemporary  writer,  better  informed 
than  Hincmar,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  CharlemagnCt 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  event,  Avitus, 
who  was  intimate  with  Clovis,  and  who  wrote  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  baptism,  expressly  declares,  he  was 
baptized  the  night  preceding  Christmas-Day  (2).  Au- 
doAedis,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  was  baptized  at  the  same 
time  by  trine  immersion,  and  no  change  of  the  mode 
of  administration  was  made  on  account  either  of  her 
aex,  or  her  rank,  or  her  health,  which  probably  was 
doubtful,  for  she  died  soon  after,  or  the  season  of  the 
year  (3.)  The  baptism  of  thb  king  was  an  event  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  it  made  a  principal  article  in 
the  history  di  hb  life  :  it  was  recorded  in  an  epitaph  on 
his  tomb,  and  the  baptistery  is  there  called  a  font :  a 
full  proof  therefore  that  font  at  that  time  signified  a  spa- 
cious bath  (4).  Thb  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
that  at  the  Vatican  were  original  fonts.  The  fonts  of 
missionaries  make  a  class  divisible  into  three  :  fonts  of 
choice ;  fonts  of  necessity ;  and  fonts  of  fancy.  So 
for  distinction  sake  they  may  at  present  be  named. 

In  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  some  English 
and  Irish  monks  went  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  con* 
vert  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  Catholicism.  An 
accident  at  sea  obliged  them  to  land  on  an  island  which 
was  called  Fosteland,  and  which  others  name  Helgoland 
or  Heiligland.     Here  they  found  the  inhabitants  were 

(V)  ffUi.  Litereurt  De  La  France,  Tom.  iii.  Clovis  L  1. 1. 
(2)  Aviti  EpUcop.  Vietmemit  Epi$t.   ad  GlodoTcum.    De  euecefHa  ab  00 
CmMtiJide^  a^ue  bapuemo, 
f 3)  Remigit  Hhemantm  Epiee,  Epiet,  wi  Cloveun; 
W  Mist.  Liuraire,  ut  eupk 
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idolaters,  and  among  other  superstitions  they  held  a 
certain  fountain,  or  pit  at  a  spring  head,  in  profound 
veneration,  so  that  when  they  fetched  water  from  it,  they 
observed  a  solemn  silence.  One  of  the  missionaries 
determined  by  a  publick  action  to  break  the  charm  and 
undeceive  the  solemn  votaries  of  the  fountain  god.  For 
this  purpose  he  baptized  three  converts  in  tlie  font  in 
the  name  of  the  trinity,  and  the  experiment  succeeded 
among  the  common  people  (5).  Rathbod,  king  of  the 
Frieslaoders,  was  offended,  and  persecuted  them  so  that 
they  fled.  A  few  years  after  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  one  of  them,  Wulfran,  then  bishop  of  Sens, 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  engage  Rathbod  himself  to  agree  to 
be  baptized.  The  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  came, 
and  the  people  with  the  priests  proceeded  with  the  roy* 
al  convert  to  the  font.  When  the  service  had  been 
performed  so  far  that  the  king  had  set  one  foot  into  the 
water,  he  stopped  short,  and  with  a  stern  dignity  be- 
coming his  rank  solemnly  adjured  the  bbhop  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God  to  inform  him,  whether  his 
departed  ancestors,  the  ancient  nobilky  and  kings  of 
Friesland,  were  in  that  celestial  region,  which  had  been 
promised  him  on  condition  he  were  baptized,  or  in  that 
infernal  gulf  which  he  had  been  describing  as  the  future 
abode  of  the  unbaptized  ?  Wulfran  replied :  Excellent 
prince,  be  not  deceived :  God  hath  a  certain  number 
of  his  elect.  Your  predecessors,  former  princes  of  the 
Frisians,  dying  unbaptized,  are  undoubtedly  damned ; 
but  henceforth  whosoever  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  happy  with  Christ  forever  in  heaven,  O,  if  that 
be  the  case,  exclaimed  Rathbod,  withdrawing  his  foot 
from  the  font,  I  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  company 
of  my  noble  predecessors  in  exchange  for  that  of  a  few 
poor  people  in  your  celestial  region  ;  or  rather,  I  cannot 
admit  your  novel  positions,  but  I  prefer  the  ancient  and 
universal  opinions  of  my  own  nation  (6).  Having  so 
said,  he  retired,  refusing,  says  the  historian,  to  be  dip* 
ped  in  the  font  of  regeneration ;  Jbnte  regeneratioms  no- 
luit  mergi.  By  choice^  therefore,  sometimes  mission* 
aries  baptized  by  immersion  in  open  waters,  and  par- 
rs) Alcuin.  apud  Sur.  Tom.  vi.  Nor.  7. 
(6)  Haeec  audlens  Dux  incredulus  (nam  ad  fontem  processeraty   ut 

ferunt)  a  fonte  pedem  retraxit,  dicens,  &c Baron*    Ann^  697*  •719. 

Ex,  Jona.  apud  Sur.  dU  20.  MartU,  Tom«  ii. 
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tictilarlj  at  well,  or  spring-heads,  where  the  god  of  the 
stream  was  honoured  by  the  Pagans.  They  thought 
it  wasi  an  act  of  heroism,  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy 's  country. 

tiy  fonts  of  necessity  are  meant  such  convenient  places 
to  baptize  in  as  missionaries  made  use  of  when  they 
had  not  time  or  ability  to  erect  regular  cliapels  for  arti- 
ficial baths.  The  old  chroniclers  of  this  country  say, 
the  first  missbnaries  from  Rome  baptized  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  rivers ;  and  John  Fox  observes,  that  *'Where- 
as  Austin  baptized  then  in  rivers,  it  foUoweth,  there. 
was  then  no  use  of  fonts  :  "  but  this  is  not  quite  accu-^ 
rate,  for  the  monks  called  those  parts  of  the  rivers,  iii 
which  they  administered  baptism,  fonts.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  Paulinus,  chaplain  of  the  Queen  of 
Northumberland,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Edwin,  her 
ooiisort,  to  profess  the  religion  of  the  queen,  hastily  ran 
up  a  wooden  booth  at  York,  which  be  called  St.  Peter'a 
church,  and  in  which  he  catechized  and  baptized  the  king 
and  many  of  the  nobility.  Edwin  after  his  conversion  be-^ 
gan  to  build  of  stone  a  cathedral  on  the  spot,  the  walls 
of  which  were  erected  round  about  the  wooden  building, 
that  being  left  standing  in  the  centre,  probably  for  a 
baptistery  for  the  use  of  persons  of  rank,  who  might  not 
choose  to  expose  themselves  undressed  before  a  gazing 
multitude  (7.)  The  same  Paulinus  baptized  openly  in  the 
river  Swale,  "for,  (says  Bede),  they  could  not  build 
ofi^orks  or  baptisteries  there  in  the  in&ncy  of  the 
church."  Edwin  afterward  enclosed  several  springs  by 
the  road  side  in  the  iy>rth,  and  set  there  large  basons  of 
brass  to  wash  or  to  bath  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
traveliers,  and  most  likely  by  advice  of  the  monks  for 
the  purpose  of  baptizing.  Pope  Gregory  s^s,  Austin 
baptized  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  on  a  Christmas- 
Day.(8)  Allowing  this  saint  his  usual  privil^e  of  affirm- 
ing the  thing  that  b  not,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
persona  baptized^  it  is  very  credible  he  spoke  truth  in 
respect  to  the  day,  for  he  had  no  interest  to  serve,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  for  his  interest  in  Italy  was  to  set  a 
g^oss  CD  Eastern  baptism  :  and  the  bapiism  of  Clovia 
oa  the  same  day  renders  his  testimony  highly  piobable. 


j 


s 


Beds  Siit.  Sccleg.  Lib.  ii  Cap.  xhr. 

Gregor,  L  Epttt.  Lib.  ni.  Bp.  a»x.  Euloi^o.  JE>i«c.  Ak^emiriam^ 
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If  SO,  this  is  an  additional  proof  that  dipping  was  not 
exchanged  for  sprinkling  on  account  of  coldness  of  cli- 
mate. It  seems,  then,  Paulinus  baptized  in  a  river 
because  he  had  no  baptismal  chapels  :  and  he  baptized 
king  Edwin  and  his  court  in  a  temporary  woodeh  oratory, 
because  he  had  not  any  such  baptistery  as  the  wealth  and 
elegance  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  erected.  In  the 
12th  century,  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamt)erg,  baptized  his  con. 
verts  in  Pomerania  in  bathing  tubs  let  into  the  ground, 
and  surrounded  with  posts,  ropes  from  post  to  post,  and 
curtains  hanging  on  the  ropes  (9).  Within  the  curtains 
the  people  undressed,  were  baptized,  tod  afterward 
dressed  again.  Many  of  these  also  were  used  for  bap. 
tism  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  baths  and  tents  were 
warmed  by  stoves. 

Among  fonts  of  necessity  such  are  to  be  placed  as 
were  allowed  to  be  used  in  private  houses  in  cases  of 
necessity.  In  a  statute  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can^ 
terbury,  it  is  ordered,  that  if  a  child  should  be  baptiz- 
ed at  home  by  a  layman  in  case  of  necessity,  the  remain- 
ing water  should  be  either  cast  into  a  fire,  or  carried 
to  the  church  and  poured  into  the  baptistery  :  and  the 
vessel  in  which  the  child  had  been  baptized  should  be 
either  burned,  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  church 
(1).  Canonists  expound  this  statute  by  observing,  that 
a  true  and  proper  baptism  was  trine  immersion,  by 
a  priest,  with  orderly  ceremonies,  and  nothing  dse  : 
that,  however,  as  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation^ 
the  church  in  her  great  clemency  for  infants  allowed 
in  case  of  danger  of  immediate  death  and  consequent 
damnation,  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  or  any  body  to 
baptize  by  pouring,  or,  even  by  sprinkling,  yea,  by 
touching  a  toe  or  a  finger  of  the  babe  with  water: 
that  for  these  purposes  a  bathing  tub  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  water  if  possible  to  dip,  or  if  that  could  not 
be,  to  use  a  part  for  sprinkling,  on  condition  that  the 
remaining  water  and  the  utensil  were  disposed  of  as 
above :  and  they  add  that  the  use  to  which  the  church  ap- 
plied such  a  vessel,  was  that  of  washing  in  it  surplices 
and  altar  clothes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  linen  (2). 
Such  a  bathing-tub,  or  wash-trough  b  tbt  pelvis  of  an- 

(9^  B.  Ononis  vita  ajnid  Canbii  Leetion.  anUq. 

(X}  Be  Bapthmo,  et  eiiueffetu, 

(3)  Lyndwood  BrmmdaU.  OxonUt  1679.  Lib.  iiL  tit  aoiv,  {Mff.  24S. 
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ci6nt  ritualists,  and  it  is  with  great  inattention  that  the 
word  is  rendered  bason,  and  with  greater  still  that  an 
argument  for  sprinkling  is  drawn  from  it  (3).  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  that  the  Saxon  word  Bat;  9  lat^  hath 
given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  words  in  many  laiigua- 
ges  (4).  i£lfric  in  his  Glossary  translates  it  by  the  Lat- 
in  word  Hnurf  and  he  places  it  first  in  his  list  of  names 
of  ships  and  their  accompaniments,  for  ba  v  with  the 
Saxons,  like  linter  with  the  Latins  signified  a  little  boat 
made  of  a  tree  hollowed  or  scooped  out  like  a  tray  or 
trough.  Such  were  the  first  boats  of  most  nations.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety  that  the  word  ba  fc 
was  put,  in  after-times,  both  for  a  wherry  and  a  trough, 
for  at  first  both  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Hence 
came  the  Saxon  word  Bae^  ,  baeth,  a  bath,  with  its  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  as  Stanbaeth^  a  stone  bath, 
Baethan  to  wastn  to  bathe,  and  hence,  most  likely,  came 
the  modem  English  word  basm;  a  word  to  this  day  so 
vague  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe  a  size  by  an  affix, 
as  ^2n(/*bason,  rock-bd^on,  ^^/z-bason,  and  so  on.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  basin  is  the  true  spelling  according  to  ety- 
mology,  not  basm  :  but  this  is  probable  only  to  such  as 
derive  the  word  fix>m  French  or  Italian.  Elegant  mod- 
em writers  retain  the  old  spelling,  and  it  seems  far  more 
probable,  as  the  word  is  of  Saxon  origin,  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  bat-stone  :  as  bat-stone,  base-stone  :  bason. 
A  bat-stone  was  a  base-stone,  or  a  concave  or  hollowed 
stone,  the  hole  in  which  served  as  a  socket  to  receive  the 
foot  of  an  upright  pillar.  However  it  were,  all  such  ves* 
seb  were  fonts  of  necessity,  and  it  is  credible,  various 
kinds  and  different  sizes  were  used  as  exigences  re- 
quired. 

By  fancyAoTiXs  are  intended  such  as  were  erected  and 
deccMated  with  a  variety  of  ornaments,  merely  to  serve 
the  temporary  purpose  of  one  baptism.  These  are  put 
into  the  class  of  missionary-fonts,  because  they  do  not 
imply  a  stated  administrator :  and  because  they  were  set 
up  in  places  where  baptism  was  not  ordii.arily  aJminis« 
tered.  It  is  at  royal  or  noble  christenings  that  these 
make  their  appearance.     In  these  a  baptizer  was  ap- 

16 

(3)  R.  Hotptniani  JDe  Orig.  Temfilorutn,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  iv.  De  or!- 
ghe  BttptiittriL 

(4)  DieHmmy  ttsdcr  the  word  Mat. 
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pointed  to  officiate  for  the  timei  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  royal  or  domestic  chapels,  or  in  conventual 
or  collegiate  churches,  where  no  fonts  were  required, 
because  no  parish  and  no  cure  of  souls  were  annexed  to 
them  (5). 

Always  before  the  christening,  and  generally  before 
the  birth  of  a  royal  child,  a  baptismal  font  was  prepar- 
ed.    The  church  was  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  or  doth 
of  gold,  called  Arras,  from  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Artois,  where  it  was  manufactured.     The  ceilings  as 
well  as  the  walls  of  the  porch  were  covered  with  the 
same.     The  floor  was  boarded  and  carpetted.     The 
altars  were  hung  with  rich  embroidered  cloths,   and 
sumptuously  furnished  with  images^  and  church-plate. 
In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  church,  an  area  was  railed, 
in,  and  on  the  rails  was  tacked  with  brass  nails  cloth  of 
scarlet,  or  blue,  or  such  colour  as  the  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  directed,  fringed  or  bordered  according  to 
her  taste.      Within  the  railing  there  were  three  open 
spaces  :  one  faced  the  door  of  the  church,  and  by  this 
the  company  entered  the  area  :  the  second  faced  the 
high  altar  at  the  upi^er  end  of  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  from  the  area  to  the  altar  :  the  third 
was  opposite  what  they  called  die  travers.     Trave  is  a 
frame.     A  baptismal  travers  was  a  high  frame  of  wood 
set  on  the  floor  like  a  skreen,  and  hung  with  curtains  of 
coloured  silks,  satin,  damask,  or  tapestry,  plain  fringed, 
or  embroidered,  and  set  ofi*  at  the  top  with  deep  val- 
ence, and  corniche,  like  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed. 
The  travers  was  a  sort  of  retiring  room  for  the  ladies, 
who  waited  on  the  royal  infant  at  his  baptism,  and  it 
was  furnished  with  chairs,  cushions,  pans  of  lighted 
welUburnt  charcoal,  basons,  napkins,  water  warm  and 
cold,  perfumes,  and  so  on,  "ready  for  the  chaungingc 
of  the  chiide  out  of  the  clothes,  and  makinge  it  ready 
unto  christendome :"  and   "afterward,   to   "oashe  the 
chiide  if  neade  be,  and  to  make  him  ready,"  cleanse  hiia 
in  case  of  accidents,  and  dress  him  after  his  baptism. 
The  case  referred  to  often  happened,  and  the  manuals 
of  the  monks  provided  for  it. 

Infans  in  fontem  si  stercoral  ejice  fontem  : 

Si  dimittit  id  banc  urinam :  qusestio  uou  est  (6). 

(5)  Lyndwood  ubi  tup.     Edmundi  canon. 

(6)  Raymundi  Summuia.     FoL  xtviii.    Zh  Sacr.  coiffimu 
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From  this  accident,  some  acquired  a  nick-name, 
which  went  with  them  through  life,  as  Cyprian, 
Copronymus,  and  others.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
a  high  platform  was  raised  with  steps  carpetted  all 
over.  On  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  stood  the  font, 
by  the  side  of  which  lay  a  broad  step  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth  for  the  administrator  to  stand  on.  Some- 
times an  old  font  of  stone  was  set,  at  other  times  a 
new  one  was  made,  but  generally  a  silver  font  kept 
at  Canterbury  for  the  purpose  was  fetched  and  used 
on  this  occasion.  Whatever  it  were,  it  was  hung 
round  withoutside  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  covered 
withinside  and  at  bottom  with  raynes,  that  is,  soft 
linen  gathered  and  puckered  in  many  folds,  and  intend- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  accidental  bruising  of 
the  tender  babe.  Over  the  font  was  a  large  and  rich 
canopy  of  damask,  satin  sarcenet,  or  raynes,  bordered 
and  valenced  with  fringe  or  cloth  of  gold.  The  whole 
was  magnificent,  and  the  taste  of  the  ladies  regulated 
every  part,  for  before  a  queen  lay  in,  "  women  inere 
made  all  manner  of  oi&cers  for  the  month,  as  butlers, 
pinters,  and  so  on."  The  ordinances  now  recited  were 
chiefly  drawn  up  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond 
and  iJerby,  who  placed  all  the  decorations  of  the  queen's 
lying-in-room,  the  royal  bed,  and  the  cradles,  the  nur- 
aery,  the  church,  chapels,  and  altars ;  the  habits  of  the 
prince,  the  font,  the  traverses,  and  the  rest,  with  splen- 
dour and  taste,  properly  disposing  cloths,  silks,  velvets, 
linens  and  trains,  adjusting  die  places  and  sizes  of  or- 
naments ;  the  colours  of  white,  brown,  blue,  scarlet, 
purple,  silver,  gold,  ermine,  crimson,  russet,  stripes, 
and  shades;  the  appendages  of  silk-fringes,  embroidery, 
lace,  lawn,  tassels,  pommels,  devices  and  coats  of  arms, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  superb  apparatus  of  the  magnificence 
and  taste  of  the  times  (7).  On  such  theatres  a  courtly 
prelate  in  imperial  robes  represented  John  the  Baptist, 
the  part  of  Jesus  was  performed  in  crimson  lined  with 
ermine  by  a  princely  babe,  the  silver  font  set  forth  the 
river  Jordan,  and  the  noble  mistress  of  the  ceremonies 
with  magick  wand  like  a  goddess  created  a  scenery,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  deity,  and  covered  the  beggarly  ele- 
Dients  of  popes  and  councils  from  contempt. 

(7)  LeUndi  CoUecianea  Vol  iv,  p.  179.        Vol  ii.  p.  663.    Baptizatio 
tegmte  £U»abcth€  apvd  Grenwich. 
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At  the  baptism  of  Prince  Edward,  afterward  king 
Edward  VL  in  the  chapel  of  Hampton- Court,  Arch* 
bishop  Cranmer  stood  godfather  for  the  prince,  as  he 
had  done  four  years  before  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth^ 
who  was  born  at  Greenwich^  and  baptized  in  the  con- 
ventual church  of,  the  Franciscan  friars  (8).  Simikur 
pomp  was  displayed  at  both,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  is 
inserted  in  histories  of  the  times.  A  detail  would  be  te- 
dious :  but  two  or  three  remarks  may  not  be  impertinent. 

The  princess  was  born  in  September,  the  prince  in 
October  :  but  both  were  carried  to  church  and  baptiz- 
ed in  publick,  and  both  by  trine  immersion,  so  that 
dipping  had  not  then  been  exchanged  for  sprinkling  on 
account  of  cold. 

This  was  no  novelty,  as  the  practice  of  one  royal 
family  will  prove.  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VH.  was  born  at  Winchester  on  the  twentieth  of  Octo- 
ber«  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The  Sunday 
following  he  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  cathedral  to 
be  christened.  Although  the  ^^  V)€ther  was  to  coulde  and 
to/owie  to  have  been  at  the  west  ende  of  the  chirche  .•'*  yet 
an  Occident  happened,  which  obliged  the  company  to 
wait  in  the  church  **  iii  owres  largely  and  more.'*  The 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three 
godfathers.  His  lordship  was  at  Lavenham  in  Suflfolk 
when  the  prince  was  born.  A  messenger  was  dispatch- 
ed, and  a  time  fixed  for  the  baptism.  His  lordship  set 
forward,  hoping  to  arrive  in  time :  but  as  ''^the  season 
was  al  rayny^'^^  he  could  not  reach  Winchester  so  soon 
as  he  expected.  The  procession,  however,  set  forward  : 
news  came  the  earl  was  near,  yet  he  did  not  arrive* 
This  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  company,  for  there 
were  traverses  with  fires  in  them  in  the  church,  and  into 
one  die  prince  was  carried,  while  the  nobility  retired 
into  others,  and  partook  of  spices,  wines,  and  refresh- 
ments. At  length,  a  courier  arrived  with  intelligence 
that  Lord  Oxford  was  "  within  a  myleJ^^  The  bishop 
then  began  the  service ;  for  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord 
Maltravers  had  been  appointed  godfathers  at  the  bap« 
tism,  and  the  queen  dowager  godmother,  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  godfather  at  the  confirm- 
ation, which  followed  baptism,  and  which  was  perform- 

(8)  BafitiMMio £iig. utsuf***, Vol.  ii.  p.  670. 
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ed  at  the  high  altar  where  the  child  was  carried  as  soon 
as  he  was  dressed  after  his  baptism.  The  service 
therefi>re  proceeded,  for  the  part  of  Lord  Oxford  came 
in  toward  the  latter  end  :  and  *^  incontinent  after  the 
prince  V)asput  into  the  founts  then  entrede  th^  Erie  of 
Oxinfordei  From  the  font  the  prince  was  had  to  his 
travers.^^  From  theoce,  after  he  was  dressed,  he  was 
carried  to  the  altar,  upon  which  his  royal  godmother 
laid  him.  After  some  ceremonies,  Lord  Oxford  ^^  ^oke 
the  prince  in  his  right  artne^  and  the  bishop  of  Excester 
cmfermyd  him  (9). 

Three  years  alter,  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  create 
Arthur  and  some  others  Knights  of  the  Bath.      The 
thirtieth  of  November  was  fixed  on  for  the  ceremony, 
and  bathing  the  night  before  was  a  part  of  it.     Neither 
the  tender  age  of  the  prince,  nor  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  (for  some  say  he  was  bom  a  month  before  his 
time  :   and  it  is  certain  he  died  before  he  was  fifteen) 
nor  the  season  of  the  year,  nor  the  time  of  night,  was 
supposed  to  render  bathing  hazardous  :   but  ^^when  it 
v>as  nyght  the  princess  bayne  [bath]  was  prepared  in 
the  kinge^s  closet.     And  in  the  entre  betwene  the  parlia- 
ment chatnbre  and  the  chapelle  was  the  baynes  of  the  Eric 
of  Northumberland^  and  the  Lord  Maltrceoers^  and  the 
Xord  Gray  Ruthyn.^^    While  they  were  thus  preparing 
for  knighthood,  about  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  night 
the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  princess,  afterward  Marga- 
ret, queen  of  Scotland.     All  the  furniture  of  her  majes- 
ty's 1\  ing-in-room  is  described  with  punctilious  detail, 
but  there  doth  not  appear  any  utensil  for  a  private  bap- 
tism of  necessity,  and  the  abbey  church  at  Westminster, 
and  the  rich  font  at  Canterbury,  were  ^^prepayred  as  of 
old  tyme  ben  accustumed  for  kyngs  chyldren.^^      Next 
day,  the  thirtieth  of  November,  me  new-bom  princess       \ 
was  carried  in  procession  to  the  church  to  be  christen-         \ 
cd  :   and  ^^  as  son  as  she  was  put  into  the  font ^  all  the         » 
torchess  wer  light,  and  the  taper  also^  and  the  officers  of        - 
arms  put  on  ther  cotys  of  arms^^^   and  the  herald  pro- 
nounced  her  name  and  title.      After  the  whole  service 
had  been  performed,  the  procession  returned  ^^wythe 
nois  of  trompettis^  and  with  Crystis  blessyng.    Amen.^^ 
So  little  dia  the  royal  family  dread  bathing  their  chil- 

(9)  Leland.  itf  #i^.  To/.  f«. 
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dretii  and  so  little  did  they  encourage  private  baptism, 
that  a  female  child,  the  day  after  her  birth,  was  carried 
to  church  and  baptized  by  trine  immersion,  when  the 
court  had  begun  or  were  about  beginning^  to  keep 
Christmas,  and  at  a  season  when  **  the  meazeUis  %ver  $00 
strong  and  in  cspeciall  amongis  the  ladies  and  gentil- 
V)emen^  that  sum  died  of  that  sikeness^  as  the  Lady 
Nevilly  daughter  of  f'Filliam  Paston  :  nvherfor  on  Seint 
Johri^s  day  the  ^ween  was  priue/y  cherched  or  purify 
ed{\y 

To  return  to  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  The  font 
used  at  ths  baptism  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sil- 
ver, probably  the  old  one  of  Canterbury  • :  that  of 
Prince  Edward,  ^^  the  most  dearest  sonne  of  the  king^^^ 
was  of  silver  gilt,  and  very  likely  a  new  one.  This, 
however,  is  not  certain,  for  there  was  one  of  silver  gilt 
used  at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  Vll. 
Each  was  set  upon  a  stage  with  steps  cari)ettedy  having^ 
above  a  canopy  of  crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold,  and 
a  travers  on  the  floor  near  the  bottom  step  with  lighted 
charcoal,  basons,  water,  perfumes,  and  all  other  conve- 
niences to  wash  the  children,  ^^  if  need  vftvt.^^  ^^  All 
the  tyme  of  the  princes  opening^^'*  noblemen,  "  w/VA  a- 
prons  and  towels  about  their  neeks^'*^  stood  round  the 
steps,  the  ^^baptizer^^  and  the  godfathers  stood  under 
the  canopy,  to  "  abide  the  coming^^^  of  the  lady  godmo- 
ther and  the  princes  out  of  the  travers,  and  the  ceremo- 
ny of  hallowing  the  font  was  performed  meanwhile. 
All  this  is  a  preparation  for  undressing  in  order  to  dip, 
and  for  dipping  after  utidressing  (2).  Since  sprinkling 
took  place,  no  such  services  are  necessary. 

After  baptism,  "  in  tyme  the  prince  was  making  ready 
in  his  travers 9^^  the  officiating  part  of  the  company  were 
waited  on  with  basons  and  towels  :  then  they  were 
**  served  with  spice  in  spice-plates^  wyne  and  wafers^  and 
all  other  estates  and  gentiles  within  the  church  and  the 
court  were  served  with  spice  and  ypocras,  and  all  other 
had  bread  and  sweet  wyneJ^^  Next  Te  Deum  was 
sung  :  and  lastly  the  prince  was  brought  out  of  his 
travers,  and  carried  home  in  procession  along  with  the 

(1)  The  4afne,p.2S0. 

(2)  Baptizaiio  -  -  -  -  Chrittening  ""Ot  above  -  -  •  •  Fox's  Acts  and  Mohu* 
ments.  An.  1533.    ^ueen€  Mlizabeth  ehrie$ened,  p.  963. 
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rich  gifts  given  by  the  godfethers.  He  had  been  con- 
ducted thither  by  the  choir  chanting  :  but  he  returned 
with  trumpets  sounding,  and  as  the  king  on  such  occa^ 
sions  gave  great  largess,  all  manner  of  festivity  crowned 
the  day  (3).  The  interlude  in  the  church  was  well  a- 
dapted  to  give  time  to  dress  royal  infants.  Such  have 
been  the  sports  of  &ncy  in  baptism,  and  so  full  of 
meaning  is  the  saying  of  Jesus  concerning  John  the 
Baptist,  Behold  they  that  %vear  soft  clothing  are  in  king^s 
houses  (^^)» 

In  the  last  class  may  be  placed  all  fonts  in  parish 
churches  for  the  publick  ordinary  baptism  of  children. 
These  came  forward  along  with  infant-baptism.      Be- 
fore the  coming  of  Austin,  the  monk,  there  were  Chris- 
tians in  this  country.       When  he  came,  he    brought 
irionachism,  which  he  called  Christianity,  and  endeav-  ^ 
oured  to  unite  that  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Britons.  / 
To  this  the  Britons  objected,  because  one  of  his  requi-    - 
sitions  was,  that  they  should  give  christencbme^  that  is,    ^ 
baptism  to  children,  which  they  positively  refused  to  do. --^ 
King  Ethelbert,  the  first  royal  convert  of  Austin,  was  a 
mild  prince,  he  had  no  notion  of  converting  men  by- 
fire  and  sword ;  and  although  he  was  baptized  himself, 
yet  be  did  not  attempt  to  force  his  subjects  to  become 
either  Christians  or  Catholicks  (5).       Historians,  who 
affirm  he  was  taught  by  the  catholick  doctors  liberality 
of  sentiment,  impose  on  themselves,  for  whatever  they 

Eretend,  there  is  yet  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to 
im  fraught  with  maxims  of  fraud  and  force,  supported 
by  precedents  of  cruelty  and  luxury,  and  fired  with 
fidse  alarms  concerning  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is 
credible  this  great  king  was  a  much  better  man  before 
his  conversion  than  after.  Even  the  Pagan  priests  had 
Hot  learned  to  persecute  before  the  Roman  missionaries 
taught  them.  They  bore  no  arms  when  they  travelled, 
they  either  walked,  or  rode  like  those  who  tilled  the 
ground  mounted  on  dull  and  drowsy  mares  :  but  no 
sooner  had  Paulinus  converted  one,  than  out  he  sallied 
on  a  fiery  steed  full  armed  to  destroy  altars  and  tem- 
ples, and  of  course  to  plunder  property  and  oppre;^s  his 


|3)  Christening  qf  Prinee  Edward^  p,  674^  675. 
'^    Matt.  xi.  8. 

Beds  jr^c^M.  ir^n    tall,  i,  Cap.  SMC 
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peaceful  neighbours  (6).  In  this  spirit  barbarous  Aus- 
tin, a  foreigner,  caused  the  murder  of  twelve  hundred 
native  British  Christians,  and  forced  monachism  on  the 
Pagans,  and  as  a  part  of  it  infant-baptism. «  Fonts  for 
this  purpose  rose  out  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  for- 
eign customs  and  foreign  laws  were  imported,  by 
which  each  parish  was  ordered  to  provide  fonts  of  wood 
or  stone,  the  latter  if  possible,* for  the  baptism  of  chil- 
dren. 

All  these  fonts  were  evidently  intended  for  dipping^, 
as  the  size  of  them  proves,  and  as  the  laws  and  rubncks 
of  the  church  ordain.  Writers  on  topographical  andq« 
uities  mention  a  great  many ;  and  the  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable author  of  that  complete  body  of  information, 
entitled  British  Topography,  hath  taken  the  pains  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  articles,  to  arrange  and  class  the 
materials  with  wonderful  precision,  for  the  benefit  of 
investigators  (7).  It  may  be  proper  to  run  the  eye  over 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  fonts.  The  continent 
would  furnish  many,  but  a  few  of  this  country  will  serve 
to  elucidate  this  article. 

'  Grymbald  was  a  native  of  French  Flanders,  and  JEU 
fred,  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  kings,  brought  him  into 
England  in  the  year  eight  hundred  eighty  five,  and  plac- 
ed  him  at  Oxford  (8).  There,  in  the  first  school  found- 
ed by  Alfred,  he  taught  divinity  along  with  the  Abbot 
Neot,  and  he  may  jusdy  be  reputed,  as  by  the  Oxon- 
ians he  is,  one  of  the  founders  and  first  ornaments  of 
that  noble  University  (9).  The  old  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter was  built  by  Grymbald,  and  a  part  of  it  remains  en- 
tire to  this  day.  In  this  church  tliere  was  till  lately  a 
very  ancient  baptismal  font,  of  elegant  sculpture  for  the 
time.  Mr.  Heanie  thought,  it  was  of  the  same  date  as 
that  of  Winchester,  and  he  adds :  after  it  had  kept  its 
place  about  five  hundred  years,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
removed,  and  one  much  inferior  to  be  put  in  its  place. 

(6)  S.  Grei^rii.  Pa/ki  EpUt.  lib,  ix.  Indict,  iv.  Ep.  Ix. ,  Aldiberto  rtgi 
Jngiorufn, 

(7)  JBrithh  Topography^  or  an  kiwtorical  account  ofvthat  hath  been  done/or 
illunrating  the  topc^aphical  antiguitiee  of  Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland.  London^ 
1780.  Vol.  i.  Baptistery  at  Canterbury— Fonts  at  Luton— Rochester,  Bride- 
kirk— Alphington — Chippin^^Vol  ii.     Font  of  Edward  the  Confessor—' 

of  Grymbald— —at  Winchester—at  Osford^— at  Worlingvorth at 

Bri|hthlemstone,  &c. 

^8^  jEx  vita  Grimbaldi.  apitd  Leland.  CoUedan.  Tom.  i.  pag»  ^l. 

(9)  Ant.  a  Wood.  Miet.et  Jndq.  Uni%,  (hwueiuie,  OxmUu  1674,  Lib.  i. 
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It  was  therefore  turned  out,  and  put  over  a  well  (1). 
It  is  in  circumference  eleven  feet,  and  of  proportional 
depth.  In  separate  niches  the  twelve  apostles  are  rep- 
resented. The  upper  part  is  bordered  with  a  run- 
ning sprig*  The  form  is  circular.  The  place,  the 
size,  and  the  sculpture,  serve  to  inform  a  spectator, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  donor,  the  dipping  of 
children  according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  church 
was  apostolical  baptism. 

In  the  church  of  Bridekirk  near  Cockermouth,  in 
Cumberland,  there  is  '^a  large  open  vessel  of  greenish 
stone,"  which  antiquaries  pronounce  a  Danish  font  (2). 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient,  a  very  rude,  and  a 
very  singular  curiosity.  That  it  was  intended  for  a  bap- 
tismal font  ab  origine^  as  bishop  Gibson  observes,  can- 
not be  questioned  ;  for  on  the  east  side  the  baptism  of 
Christ  is  represented.  Jesus  stands  naked  ^*  in  a  kind 
of  font  or  vase,  with  a  nimbus  almost  defaced  round  his 
head,  and  over  him  a  dove  (3). "  On  his  right  hand  near 
the  font  stands  John  the  Baptist,  his  left  hand  being 
behind  the  shoulders  of  Jesus,  and  his  right  on  his  side. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  font  is  supposed  to  be  a  relief 
of  the  angel  driving  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise. 
Eve  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  clinging  round  it 
as  if  unwilling  to  depart  (4).  If  the  drawing  be  exacts 
it  may  be  supposed,  antiquaries  are  led  to  judge,  that 
the  artist  intended  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  not  be^- 
cause  the  sculpture  necessarily  exhibits  such  a  meaning, 
but  because  three  human  figures  and  a  tree  arc  in  a  rep- 
resentation that  ought  to  have  some  connexion  with  bap- 
tism. The  conjecture,  however,  is  ingenious,  and  very- 
likely.  Whether  the  sculpture  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  be  merely  ornamental,  or  hieroglyphical,  is  not4e- 
termined.  The  inscription  is  on  the  south  side,  and  it 
hath  occasicned  many  conjectures.  ^^  The  chief  part  of 
the  characters  are  Runic,  yet  some  are  purely  Saxon  : 
and  the  language  of  the  whole,  says  Bishop  Nicholsoui^ 
seems  a  mixture  of  the  Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  two  nations  being  jumbled  together 

(1)  Tbooiae  HeArnii  pt^gfat.  ad  LeUndi  CblUctan.  Vol.  i.  pt|^.  29. 

(2)  Camden's  Britannia.  Gibson'f  Edit.  Vol.  ii.  p    1007.  et  *tq. 

(3)  Reir.  Mr.  John  Bcli'a  (^Viear  of  BHd€JkirJt)\»tX^t  Dcq't  il,  1767,  in 
Arehxologia. 

(4)  AtSiml  VoL  ii.  pUte  iz.  p.  123. 
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in  this  partof  thb  world.''    Thus  his  lordship  reads  it« 
£a   Ekard   men   £groct£n  :  akd    to    dis    mei^ 
Red    wtR    Taxer    men    brogten.     Here  Ekard 
ttias  converted:  and  to  this  mari^s  example  "wete  tht 
Danes  brought  (5 ). 

Bishop  Lyttleton  entirely  agreed  with  his    learned 
predecessor,  that  the  itiscriptioti  was  Danish  :  but  hd 
.strongly  suspected  that  the  font  was  of  higher  antiquity, 
and  that  the  inscription  was  added  on  a  memorable  event 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  under  the 
Danish  government.     Both  their  Lordships  supposed 
£kard  to  have  been  *'  a  Danish  general,  who  received 
baptism  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  who96 
example  was  then  followed  by  several  of  his  country* 
men  at  this  place  (6).''     The  Danes  made  their  first 
incursions  into  this  kingdom  in  seven  hundred  eighty- 
seven,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this  font  was  set 
Up  about  a  hundred  years  after  in  the  reign  of  iElfred,  or 
vti  that  of  his    son   Edward,    for    both    entered    intif 
treaty  with  the  Danes,  and  the  treaties  wene  confirmed 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Danish  generals  (7).     In  tlwit  be* 
twecn  iElfred  and  Gothrun  the  Dane,  the  t^ptism  of  the 
Danes,  wasone  condition,  and  Gothnm  and  thirty  officeft 
were  baptised  in  a  river.     Some  provision,  no  doubt,  waft 
made  for  the  baptism  of  their  children,  tor  the  catholick 
ihissionaries  never  forgot  this  favourite  maxim  of  Austin 
theit  leader ;  and  as  the  Danes  inhabited  Nordiumber-  ' 
land,  in  which  a  part  of  Cumberland  was  then  included, 
so  it  is  ct^ble  that  Bridekirk  font  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  in  the  church  of  Orymbald,  and  is  the  oldest 
font  yet  remaining  in  this  kingdom,  being  of  the  ninth 
century,  wheti  the  Danes  first  received  the  catholick 
religion.     Whether  the  font  be  Danish  or  Saxon,  the 
bafptism  represented  on  it  is  that  of  the  Catholtcks  op* 
posed  to  that  of  the  old  Pelagian  Britons.     The  artist  in- 
tended to  represent   die  reason  for   baptizing  infents, 
that  is,  original  sin  derived  from  Adam ;  and  the  tnodt 
df  baptising,  that  is,  immersion,  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  the  second  Adam.     To  this  the  laws  of  the  times 
of  iElfred,  atid  of  succeeding  synods  agree^  and  partic- 

!5)  Gou^^Vs  topograhhy^  Vol.  L  p.  285. 
6)  Btshop  t.ytt1etonrs   Description  tf  an  ancient  font  air  Bridehrk^  in, 
Cumberland,    Read  at  the  Sociei/  of  Jntiguariei,   Dec.  B,  1767.    Archill, 
Vol.  ii.  xzi. 
(7)  H.  Spelouui.  Concilia.  Leg.  Kcdet,  t^  Ailurcdo  et  Gathumo^ 
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ulariy  those  which  are  entitled,    Northumbrian  priests 
kn)s{fi). 

Among  the  plates  published  by  Mr.  Strutt,  there  is 
one  fix)m  a  manuscript  life  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick, 
which  represents  '*  how  he  was  baptized,  havyng  to  hi« 
godfathers  King  Richard  the  second,  and  Seynt  Richard 
Scrope,  then  [1381]  Bishop  of  Lichefeid,  and  after  io 
processe  of  tyme  he  was  Archebishop  of  Yorke(9)." 
This  plate  Mr.  Strutt  took  from  **  a  very  curious  an4 
valuable  manuscript  in  the   Cotton  Library,   marked 
Julius,  £•   IV.     The   original   delineatioi>s,   together 
with  tfie  writing,  are  all  done  by  the  hand  of  John 
Rouse,  the  Warwickshire  antiquary  and  historian,  who 
died  the  14th  of  January,   1491,  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.     It  is  illustrated  with  53  excellent 
delineations,  which  fully  explain  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times  in  which  they  were  done(  1).'*    Round  a 
neat  Saxon  font  the  company  stand.     A  bishop  is  holding 
the  chikl,  stark  naked,  and  just  going  to  be  dipped, 
over  the  font.     The  hand  of  the  royal  godfather  is  oi| 
his    head^      The    archdeacon,    according   to  custom, 
stands  by  the  bishop  holding  up  tfie  service  book  open, 
which  implies  that  the  baptism  is  performing  according 
to  the  Ritual.     As  the  child's  face  is  toward  the  water, 
this  is  the  last  of  the  three  immersions,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  supposed  now  uttering  the  last  clause  of  the 
baptismal  words  :  and  of  the  Hoh  Ghost.    Amen.     The 
priest  on  the  other  side  of  the  officiating  bishop  is  hold- 
ing the  chrism.     Fonts,  like  medals,  form  an  history,  and"^ 
fix>m  an  history  of  fonts  incontestible  evidence  rises  to  \ 
prove  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Popery  publick  or.  j 
dioary  baptism  was  administered  bv  immersion:  that"^ 
the  mode  was  not  changed  to  sprinkling  here,  any  more 
than  on  the  continent,  for  such  considerations  as  climate 
or  timidity,  rank  or  caprice ;  and  that  in  the  publick 
^nioQ  there  was  no  hazard  to  health  in  dipping  infants. 
The  noble  babe  wbise  baptism  is  here  represented  was 
born  on  the  twenty-e^th  of  January  at  Salwarp,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester. 

Ordinary  baptism  was  administered  by  trine  immer- 
sion, and  jbats  competent  to  tlus  mode  of  bapti;sing 


[8)  Spelman  ut  sup.  Circa  an.  986.    Lambard.  Alundi  teg. 
,9)  View  qfMafuiersn  i!fc.  Vol.  ii.  PUte  vUi.  p.  ISJ. 
<1)  Bht-  tl9.  Ao€m^<ifihefmn9pM  MSS.  k^Te. 
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were  parts  of  the  establishment.  Doctor  William 
Lyndwood,  who  was  first  Chancellor  of  the  Archbish- 
oprick  of  Canterbury,  next  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  lastly,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  several,  foreign  courts,  compiled,  at  the  request 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  Provinciale,  or  the  provincial 
constitutions  of  fourteen  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  be- 
ginning with  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  ending  with  the  then  archbishop  Henry  Chi- 
chelcy  (2).  In  Langton^s  time  the  papal  despotism 
arrived  at  its  summit  :  in  the  days  of  Chicheley  it  be- 
gan to  fall,  wlien,  by  authority  of  a  parliament  holden 
at  Leicester,  one  hundred  and  ten  alien  priories  were 
suppressed,  and  their  possessions  given  to  the  king, 
and  to  his  heirs  forever  (3).  Lyndwood  began  to  com- 
pile this  book  in  fourteen  hundred  twenty  three, 
and  to  the  statutes  he  added  a  gloss  expository  of  ev- 
ery doubtful  word,  unquestionably  taken  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.     By  a  canon  of  Edmund,  archbishop 

/"in  the  reign  of  Henry  HL  every  baptismal  church  was 
required  to  provide  a  competent  baptistery  of  stone  or 

(jother  material.  The  learned  canonist  observes,  on  the 
word  stone^  that  it  was  agreeable  to  a  foreign  canon  of 
the  church  :  on  the  word  other^  that  it  signified  a  ma- 
terial solid,  durable  and  strong,  that  would  hold  water  : 
and  on  the  w  ord  competent^  that  it  meant  such  an  one 
as  would  admit  of  the  dipping  of  the  person  baptized  ; 
sic  quod  baptizandus  possit  in  eo  mergi  (4),  By  a  canon 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  and  by  that  of  Edmund,  just 

^  mentioned,  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  necessity. 
Lyndwood  observes  on  the  word,  that  canonists  defin- 
cd  the  several  cases  of  necessity  to  be,  imminent  danger 
ci  deaths  a  state  o(  hostility  ;  an  incursion  of  thieves  ;  an 
inundation  of  tvater^  or  any  similar  obstruction  of  the 
road;  or  a  legal  disability.  In  another  statute  of  Peck- 
ham  to  confirm  a  former  canon  of  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Ottoboni,  baptism  is  called  immersion.  Here  the  com- 
mentator  makes  a  great  many  curious  remarks  on  the 
cases  in  which  immersion  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
observes,  that  although,  if  a  child  died  before  it  was  ful- 
ly born,  it  was  held  valid  to  salvation,  and  to  christian 

(2J  Fr.  Godwitii.  de prstiul  AnglU. 

fS)  Speed.  JSTen.  iii.        (4)  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  24.  L§  baptinno  et  ejut  efcGbui 
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burial,  to  touch  any  part  of  it  with  a  drop  of  wa- 
tcr ;  yet  it  was  srfer,  if  it  could  be  done  after  its 
birth,  to  pour  water  on  its  head ;  that  in  case,  after 
it  bad  been  wetted  with  baptismal  water  before  its 
birth,  it  should  live,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  bap- 
tize it  by  immersion  in  the  conditional  form,  by  say- 
ing, if  thou  hast  not  been  baptized  I  baptize  thee,  and 
so  on  :  and  that  in  all  possible  cases  it  was  safest  to  im- 
merse the  'mhole  body  ;  and  most  laudable  to  immerse 
three  times  (5).  It  hath  been  observed  before,  that  bap- 
tisteries, strictly  so  called,  imply  an  intermediate  state  of 
baptism  between  that  in  rivers,  and  that  in  fonts,  and  a 
very  sui&cient  reason  may  be  given  for  the  paucity  of 
such  edifices  in  Britain.  The  baptism  of  minors  pre- 
vailed for  ages  in  some  countries,  and  there  many  bap* 
tisteries  appear  among  catholick  antiquities :  but  Ca- 
tholicism arrived  here  late,  monks  were  the  missiona- 
ries, and  the  unyielding  -firmness  of  the  old  British 
Christians,  who,  probably,  were  not  believers  of  origin, 
ai  sin,  and  who  certainly  opposed  infant  baptism,  inspir- 
ed the  monks  with  caution  on  this  head.  There  were, 
however,  as  Bede  observes,  some  of  these  oratories  or 
baptismal  chapels  erected  here  at  first,  and  a  chapel  of 
the  abbey  at  Braintree  in  Essex  seems  to  have  been  one. 
The  period  of  these  is  that  between  the  coming  of  Aus- 
tin and  the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  and  this  chapel 
is  supposed  to  be  of  that  period.  In  seventeen  hundred 
seventy-two,  Mr.  Strutt  preserved  the  last  remnant  of 
this  antique  from  oblivion,  and  hath  giving  both  a  draw- 
ing of  the  east  front,  and  a  description  of  the  whole. 
It  was  dedicated  to  John  Baptist,  and  it  was  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  breadth,  and  its  length  measuring  in  the  in- 
side was  about  thirty  (6).  The  size  agrees  with  that 
of  many  baptisteries  abroad.  The  Balneum  or  bathing- 
room  of  a  Roman  Bath  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Dover  measures,  one  side,  twen- 
ty.fivc  feet,  and  the  learned  antiquary  who  surveyed  it 
supposed  it  had  been  forty  feet  in  length  (7).     Very 

(5)  7Tr.  25.  d  imnufio.  An  debeat  ette  trina,  w/  unica,  et  an  t^cit  om^ 
perno  ^  -  -  -  Tutiai  est  quod  totus  tnergatur  in  Aqua.  ••  -  ^4.  e.  Voi  iilud, 
lAcet  immeraio  possit  folum  esie  una,  ut  dixi  in  principio,  probabilior 
tamen  eat  consuetudo  que  ter  immergit,  quia  tignificat  fidem  trinitaiisf  et 
triduum  tepulturx  CliriitL 

{€)  Vieo  of  Maxmtf^  i^c.  Vol.  i.  pag.  35.  Plate  ii.  Fig.  3. 

(7)  Rer.  Mr,  l^yon's  Dticriptitm  ff.  a  Maman  bmh  «c  JDmct.  Srchmtt 
VoL  7.  zxxiix. 
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likely  it  had  been  used  at  first  for  the  church  baptistery. 
The  baptistery  of  St«  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (8),  and 
that  at  Milan  (9),  were  larger  than  this :  those  at  Ra- 
venna are  between  this  and  the  chapel  at  Braintree;  and, 
in  brief,  they  differed  in  size  as  all  other  buildings 
did(l). 

Some  baptisteries  and  fonts  are  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  places  where  they  are. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  remarkable  circular  building 
situated  near  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Canterbury,  vulgarly  called  Bell-Jesus,  and  which  the 
accurate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gostling  with  great  reason 
supposed  to  have  been  a  baptistery,  is  historically  con- 
nected  with  the  more  ancient  font  at  St.  Martin's,  the 
moveable  silver  font  mentioned  in  royal  christenings, 
and  the  modem  font,  which  was  given  by  Bishop  War- 
ner  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (2).  These  are  coiu)ected 
with  another  article,  the  date  of  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin,  and  that  with  the  original  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Martin,  and  the  nature  of  his  bishoprick.  Som- 
ner^  Lambarde,  and  others,  prove  from  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral,  that  there  was  a  bishop's  see  at  the  church 
c^  St.  Martin  from  the  time  of  Theodore  to  Lanfranck, 
that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  (3).  **  Then 
Lanfranck,  not  liking  to  have  two  bishops  to  one  city," 
either  converted  the  bishoprick  into  an  archdeaconry, 
or  changed  the  chorepiscopal  archdeacon  into  a  simple 
archdeacon,  that  is,  stripped  him  of  his  chorepiscopal 
title  and  power  :  as,  probaUy,  some  early  catholick 
bishop  had  ages  before  deprived  a  former  bishop  of  St. 
Martin  of  his  Saxon  or  British  independency.  Thia 
leads  back  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Britain  before 
the  coming  of  Austin,  and  of  course  the  Canterbury- 
fonts  and  baptisteries  are  moauments  closely  cooaected 
with  history. 

(6)  Dufresne  J9(«/«  Byzant*  -  •  NoU  in  Papli  Silent.  i)eicri>r.  S,  Sephiit 

(9;  VicecomitU  0£#er««f.  Mcclet,  Tom.  i.  Lib.i.  ctp.  4.  Am  Saptisterim 
temper  in  eecie^iajiierint  ?  JSt  Je  more  inJIuminilnUfJontibuMp  «ir>9  ac  career- 
Hut  battieandi. 

11)  Fcrd.  Ughelli  Italia  Sacra paseim.  -  •  - 

<2)  Rev.  Mr  Goatling's  Walk  in  and  about  the  ti^  of  Canterbmry,  CiW. 

1774 W.  SoBwer*!  Jbaigakiee  ofCanttHHay.    London,  1640.  p.  181. 

Plate  of  the  Font, 

(3)  W.  Lambtfde'f  Perambulation tf  Kent.  CatUtrbmy  •«  •  •#omnpr  ti 
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Almost  every  antique  of  this  kind  affi>rds  reflections 
local  or  periodical,  which  cast  rays  of  light  on  the  written 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Christianity  in  this  island.  As 
the  font  at  Bridekirk  sets  Danish  baptism  in  a  just  point 
of  light,  so  others  refer  to  Norman  or  Saxon  times.  It 
is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  present  bath  near  one 
end  of  the  church  of  East  Derelutm  in  Norfolk  was  a 
baptistery  :  but  the  conjecture  is  connected  with  histor«> 
icai  anecdotes.  If  a  bishop  of  Coventry  granted  to  the 
abbey  of  Haghmon  in  Shropshire  an  officer,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  baptize  Jews  as  well  as  infants,  it  is  nat* 
ural  to  infer,  there  were  at  that  time  Jews  resident  in 
Shropshire,  and  baptisteries,  at  least  one,  in  or  near  the 
abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  men  and  women  (4). 
The  old  circular  font  at  Brighthelmstone  is  on  the  out- 
side a  piece  of  history  sculpture  (5).  The  institution 
or  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  represented  in 
one  compartment :  and  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  sitting 
at  the  table.  In  another,  baptism  is  described  :  a  man 
is  standing  naked  'Mn  the  water  up  to  his  middle ;  one 
on  the  right  holding  his  clothes ;  another  on  the  left 
dressed  in  a  canonical  habit,  like  that  of  an  officiating 
priest,  presenting  two  rolls  of  linen.  The  figures  are 
shewn  as  if  standing  under  arches,  possibly  meant  for 
those  of  a  baptistery.'^  In  another  compartment,  four 
person^  are  represented,  two  in  a  boat,  and  two  in  or 
upon  a  rough  water.  Perhaps  this  might  be  intended 
to  repnesent  a  baptism  in  the  sea.  If  so,  the  sculpture 
hath  a  local  propriety.  The  beautiful  old  octagon  font 
in  Orfotxl  cluipel,  Suffolk,,  is  of  a  date  not  difficult  to  be 
guessed  by  the  inscription  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  octa- 
gomd  base  of  three  steps  (6). .  The  two  catfaolick  rea* 
ions  for  trine  immersion  are  represented  here :  the  one 
by  an  angel  holding  an  escutcheon  in  his  hand  charged 
wilh  a  triangle  to  represent  the  Trinity  ;  the  other,  a  wo- 
man sitting  and  holding  a  dead  corpse  in  her  lap,  to  sig- 
nify either  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  or  a  dying  and  being 
buried  ^with  him  in  bi^tism  by  trine  immersion,  which 
represented  the  three  days'  burial  of  Jesus.  These  and 
many  others  deserve  more  attention  than  the  limits  of 


(4)  JtxcMUm  to  Goitling's  WM.    G«nt.  Mag.  Nov.  1774.  pag.  5(19. 
lote-  •.  -  Mr.  Oostftng's  Annstr.  Jam  1775. 

Antiquarian  Rtfortary,  LondoD,  1780«  VoL  iLi.  p^pM  56^  d54. 
Tht  •mmt.  V«l.i.  p.  ISL 
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this  chapter  will  allow  ;  and  here  it  is  siifEcient  to  re- 
mark, that  all,  various  as  they  are,  were  evidently  form- 
ed to  be  used  in  the  practice  of  immersion,  and  some  of 
them  to  teach  the  doctrine,  or  the  history  of  it.  The 
mdc  figures  on  that  at  Winchester  seem  intended  to  pre- 
serve an  history  ;  and  whether  the  boat  refers  to  a  local 
sea  baptism,  or  to  a  foreign  mission,  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered  (7). 

To  finish  this  article.  A  conjecture,  on  one  class  of 
miracles  in  baptisteries,  may  not  improperly  be  inserted 
here.  The  Cathoiicks  speak  of  baptisteries  abroad, 
which  used  to  flow  with  water  at  Easter  without  the  aid 
of  art,  and  to  become  dry  of  themselves  after  the  priest 
had  done  baptizing.  They  gave  this  out  for  a  miracle 
in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  into  which  they 
baptized.  Their  enemies,  the  Arians,  taxed  them  with 
imposture.  Writers  of  natural  history  may,  perhaps, 
^settle  the  difference.  They  mention  a  variety  of  springs 
distinguished  by  remarkable  properties  :  and  some  that 
ebb  and  flow  several  times  in  an  hour.  There  is  one  at 
Lay  well,  near  Torbay  :  and  another  at  Giggleswick,  in 
Craven,  a  district  in  Yorkshire  :  and  there  are  many  ia 
other  countries  (8).  A  nionk  of  the  middle  ages  would 
naturally  meet  with  much  to  excite  his  astonishment, 
and  cherish  his  credulousness  in  such  places.  In  all 
such  cases,  supposing  the  illiteracy  of  the  times,  the  (act 
might  be  affirmed  and  denied  with  equal  sincerity  oa 
both  sides.  In  modern  times,  enlightened  by  philoso- 
phy, the  ancient  Spanish  Cathoiicks  may  be  acquitted  of 
a  charge  of  fraud  ;  the  Arians,  their  opponents,  of  the 
guilt  of  wilful  slander ;  and  bodi  may  be  regarded  only 
as  innocent  spectators  of  a  real  fact,  on  which  neither 
party  knew  how  to  reason.  On  such  an  axiom  it  may 
be  charitably  hoped,  the  good  Parent  of  mankind  will  in 
all  cases  of  unavoidable  ignorance  hold  his  children  lass 
guilty  than  some  are  willing  to  imagine. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  IMFAVT  BAPTISM. 

INFANT  baptisiti  is  an  ancient  practice  ;    but  infant 
sprinkling  is  more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptism 

(7)  Antiq.  Rep.  Vol.  iv.  1784.  pAg«f  40, 252. 

(8)  Dr.  CampbeU't  Mitical  Survey  ^  Britain^  Vol.  i  Book  i  Chap.  ▼. 
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itsdf.  Let  no  serious  man  take  ofience  at  the  distinction 
between  baptism  and  sprinklingi  for  it  is  necessary  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  impossible  to  relate,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  histofy  of  baptism  without 
it.  To  baptize  is  to  dip  :  to  sprinkle  is  to  scatter  in 
drops.  The  apfdication  of  water  to  infants  in  these  two 
modes  forms  an  history  naturally  divisible  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches.  The  dipping  di  children  for  a  religious 
purpose  rises  to  view  at  a  certain  period  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical  history  of  Christians :  the  sprinkling  of  children 
is  an  article  of  Pagan  mythology,  and  it  is  traced  by  an-  .  . 
tiquaries  from  monument  to  monument,  on  Roman  and  |  'Y 
£truscan  remains,  till  it  hides  itself  in  depths  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity  (1).  Among  the  Pagans,  it  was  lus- 
tration :  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  church,  it  was  un- 
der  the  name  of  exorcism  :  when  the  monks  united 
exorcism  with  baptism  it  became  confounded  with  bap- 
tism itself :  and  in  the  end  it  came  forward,  and  suppli- 
ed the  place  of  it.  In  a  future  chapter  on  aspersion, 
all  this  will  be  investigated  at  large.  At  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  in  brief  to  observe,  that  baptism  was  uni- 
versally  performed  by  immersion,  single  or  trine,  for  the 
first  thirteen  hundred  years  (2) :  that  from  thence  till 
after  the  reformation  it  was  generally  performed  by  trme 
]omierM>n  :  that  pouring  or  sprinkling  began  to  be  al* 
lowed  for  baptism  only  in  the  eighth  century  in  cases 
of  necessity  :  and  that  in  thb  country  sprinkling  was 
never  declared  valid  ordinary  baptism  till  the  assembly 
of  divines  ifi  the  time  of  Cromwell,  influenced  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  pronounced  it  so  (3).  In  the  Eastern  and 
Greek  churches  it  hath  been  invariably  administered 
by  dipping  from  the  first  introductioii  of  it  to  this 
day  ' 


t^. 


(1)  Gmit  Mmeufn  Eiruteuin.  FioreniU,  17ST.  Torn.  ii.  Tab.  dsMn, 
flfgtirii  te  94pulchto  fnmmcrec. 

(9)  jftc.  BafiMgii  Tkcfttur.  Monument.  tce^9.  et  Mstoric,  give  Henrici 
Canisii  Uctiene*  antiq.  digett.  AntverpU,  1725.  Tom.  i.  Cap.  ▼.  De  ritibut. 
Jam  aatia  de  hnmeni&nei  qnsc  per  tredeeiiA  tccula  peneTeraTit  dictufii. 
Kane  de  mmiuro  imiiieraion«ai. 

(3)  Martini  Gerberti.  S.  BltuH  Abbot.  Vef$  liturf.  Jl&maru  TjfpU 
San-Biasiam*.  1^6.  Tom.  ii.  Disq.  ▼.  Cap.  i.  De  baptiemo.  Tab.  vi. 
Baptismua  Cbriati.  - .  -  -  Naaman  sc  lavana.  Tab.  vii.  Vita  S.  yic^lai. 
Infantum  baptiama.    £z  rotulo  bibl.    Casanatensas  Rome.  n.  3.  kc. 

(4)  Dr.  King's  Hitee  of  the  Greek  church,  Muchologion.  Tzanfvmari 
Menologia. 
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Before  the  history  of  infant  baptism  be  investigated, 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  define  the  terms,  es- 
pecially the  word  infant.  The  necessity  of  doing  so  is 
obvious  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  divines,  who  defend 
f/j/Jznf  baptism,  do  so  by  proving  the  antiquity  oi  pado- 
baptism  ;  and,  on  the  other,  undoubted  monuments 
shew  that  nAis  did  not  signify  a  natural  infant,  and  that 
Christians  in  the  fifth  century  did  baptize  boys.  Many 
such  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  :  at  present  two  may 
serve  to  prove  that  a  definition  of  terms  is  suggested 
not  by  caprice,  but  by  a  real  state  of  facts. 

The  first  is  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  mon- 
ument, which  was  taken  out  of  the  church-yard  of  St* 
Agnes  at  Rome;  aiid  was  first  published  by  that  learn- 
ed  antiquary,  Raphael  Fabretti,  and  since  with  amend- 
ments by  Montfaucon.  In  this,  a  child  of  eight  years 
and  five  months  old  is  called  «■•«>«. 

MHNOcPIAON   TA<POC   OTTOC  EKEI   nOATnEN0EA 
nAIAA   ON  XAPITatN   TI^ICC^N   OANEnHPATON 
EIAOC  EXONTA   AINOTOKnN  E*N  OONOC   HP- 
DACE   NON  KA0OPATE   OKTQ   MONIOC  ETECIN 
LEBI<i»KATA  MECITE  DENTE.* 

This  tomb  contains  MenophiluSy  an  infant^  to  be  la- 
mented  with  many  tears  :  whom^  adorned  with  the  beaU" 
ty  of  the  three  graces^  cruel  fate  snatched  away  Jrom 
his  unfortunate  parents.  Here  you  behold  him^  who  lived 
eight  years  ana  Jive  months  (5). 

The  second  is  a  Roman  inscription  published  by 
Father  Mabillr)n,  who  received  it  from  Fabretti,  white 
he  was  making  that  .collection,  which  he  afterward 
made  publick.  This  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age  in  the  fifth  century.  The  learned 
and  ingenuous  father  inserted  it  in  a  small  but  inestima- 
ble treatise  addressed  to  his  brethren  to  direct  the  stud* 
ies  of  young  monks,  and,  among  many  other  curiou& 
articles,  he  advises  them  to  take  hints  from  such  monu- 
ments as  this,  and  inquire  why  the  primitive  Christians 
deferred  baptism,  and  whether  infant  baptism  were 
practised  before  the  fiilh  century*  Thb  is'  the  inscrip* 
tion  (6). 

*  In  this  inscription  C  is  used  for  S.        Editor, 

(5)  Montfaacon  ItaL  p.  321. 

(6)  MabUlon  Trahe  dtt  etude*  MonaetiqueM.    A  Pftris.  1691.  p«g.  56t. 
Steele  v. 
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^  HATU  SEVERI  NOMINE' PASCASIU5 

DIES  PASCALES  PRID    NOV.  APRIL  K 

DIE  JOBIS  IL  CONSTANTINO 

ET  RUFO  V  V  C  C  CONSS.  QUI  VIXIT 

ANNOR.  Vl.  PERCEPIT 

XI.  KAL.  MAIAS  ET  ALBAS  SUAS 

OCT  ABAS  PASCAE  AD    SEPULCHRUM 

DEPOSUIT  DIIIL  KAL.  MAL  FL  BASILIO 

VTC.  CONS. 

This  inscription  says,  Pascbasius  was  bom  on  the 
fourth  of  April  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  seven, 
Constantine  and  Rufus  beings  consuls  :  that  he  was 
baptbed  at  Easter  on  the  twenty  first  of  April  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  consulship  of 
Basil:  and  that  eieht  days  after,  he  gave  up  his  life 
along  with  hb  white  baptismal  garments,  being  six 
years  of  age.  It  is  in  such  monuments  as  these,  and 
not  in  vague  lexicons,  or  in  the  treacherous  disputations 
of  polemical  writers,  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
rites  is  to  be  sought ;  and  the  present  inquiry  seems  on 
this  principle  not  improper. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  the  baptism  of  children  was 
first  mentioned  at  Carthage  in  the  third  century,  and 
Tertullian,  who  first  mentioned  it,  wrote  a  book  to 
shew  the  reasonableness  of  baptizing  as  the  church  at 
Carthage  did,  and  to  expose  the  impropriety  of  baptiz- 
ing children.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  third  century  did  baptize  in&nts,  ahhough 
the  church  at  Carthage  did  not.  There  is,  also,  a  re- 
port, that  in&nts  had  been  baptized  before  this  time  at 
Alexandria  (7).  The  facts  will  be  examined  in  their 
proper  places  :  now,  it  is  only  observed  in  general, 
that,  supposing  infants  were  baptized  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  the  term's  ought  to  be  defined.  Baptism 
in  the  third  century  signified  dippings  and  infant-bap- 
tism was  the  dipping  of  an  infant :  but  the  meaning  of 
1fae  word  infant  cannot  be  determined  when  it  stands 
alone,  or  when  it  is  connected  with  baptism  only  :  for 
the  question  will  always  be  asked.  Who  is  an  infant  ? 
Is  it  a  natural  infant,  or  is  it  an  infant  in  lav»^  that  is,  a 
minor  ?  If  it  signify  a  minor,  it  may  stand  for  an  infant, 

(r)  Dr.  Wall*!  Sittory  of  Infant  Battitm.  Origentr  -  •  ■  Tertutlign,  •  •  •  • 
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and  it  may  not,  and  circumstances  must  be  examined  td 
determine  the  point.  Now,  there  are  four  unquestiona- 
ble evidences  of  the  position,  that  the  words  in&nt,child, 
and  all  others  synonymous,  as  tr«if ,  fi^n^  fi^u^)uw^  puer, 
puerulus,  parvulus,  infans,  inikmuius,  cur>,  Irrlin^, 
barne,  fig^iulo,  piccierillo,  infante,  infanta,  lafanzo^ 
enfant,  and  so  on,  are  used  indiscrimiaateiy  for  minors. 
These  evidences  are  manuscripts,  books,  inscriptions, 
and  laws. 

To  begin  with  manuscripts.  The  learned  and  inde* 
fetigable  Muratori,  in  his  inestimable  treasure  of  Italiaii 
antiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  hath  furnished  a  great 
many  examples,  of  which  the  three  following  may  suf- 
fice j^t  present  (8). 

The  last  wiU  and  testament  of  Adald,    a    littlx 
INFANT  oJLiuca. 

In  the  name  of  God in  the  twenty-first  year  of 

the  reign  of  our  Juiord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombard^  —  I  Adald,  the  Ihlle  in^ 
font  son  of  Waitper,  being  sick  and  in  danger  of  death, 
considering  in  myself  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  for 
the  redemption  of  my  soul,  and  according  to  a  statute 
of  King  Liutprand  of  holy  memory,  o&r  to  God,  and 
to  the  church  of  blessed  S.  Martin  -  -  my  house--  ouU 
houses,  gardens,  lands,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  woods, 
underwoods,  meadows,  pastures,  cultivated  and  uncuU 
tivated,  and  all  my  effects  movable  and  immovable,  -  ^ 
and  also  my  house  at  -  -  and  also  my  house  at  -  -  and  also 
all  other  rights  whatsoever  and  ^wheresoever-  •  I  offer  as 
aforesaid,  and  confirm  by  this  deed,  which  Ghislebert 
wrote  at  my  request.  Done  at  Lucca  in  the  year  of 
Christ  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

Witness  my  hand  Adald,  who  ordered  this  deed  to 
be  made. 

I  Gumpert  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  the 
little  infant^  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

I  Asprand  presbyter,  *  being  desired  by  Adald  die 
tittle  i^w/f  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

I  Pascal  presb}rter,  being  desired  by  Adald  the 
little  ir\fant^  subscribe  as  a  witness. 

(8)  Muratorii.  Jix^q,    Ital,    Jfcdii  cvi.  MedM.  1738.  et  amu  M99. 
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I  Ghwpmd,  at  the  request  of  Adald  the  little  infant^ 
subscribe  as  ^,  witness. 

1  Eiminari  presbyter,  being  desired  by  Adald  die 
Uttk  infant^  subscribe  as  a  witness  (9). 

The  lost  ViiU  and  testament  of  the   little  infant 
Count  Gaifek. 

I  zymmg  infant  under  age,  named  Gaifer,  Count,  soa 
of  die  late  Count  Landoar  - .  by  this  deed  offer  to  God, 
and  to  the  fiimous  church  of  S.  Mary  •  -  my  estate  at  -  •  - 
tec Done  at  Salerno  in  the  year  one  thousand  (l)« 

The  last  v»iB  and  testament  of  the  little  infant 

Hubert. 

Be  it  known  that  I  Hubert,  a  little  infant^  called 
Melio,  the  son  of  Hugh  of  the  race  of  the  Saracens  -  -  •  - 
and  so  on.     Dated  one  thousand  eighteen  (2). 

In  all  diese  places  the  word  is  infantulus^  which  an» 
swersto  the  Greek  ^c^^axi***  the  one  diminutive  of  m* 
fans^  the  other  of  fi^n  :  words,  say  lexicographers,  so  , 
bttle  that  there  are  none  less,  and  of  course  they  must  be  ' 
rendered  babe.  No,  in  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  they 
must  not  be  rendered  babe,  but  minor.  In  a  future 
part  of  thb  work  it  will  be  proved,  that  the  ordinary 
infant  baptism  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  bap- 
tism of  minors  who  were  taught  befone  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  who,  in  a  country  where  they  were  allowed  m 
certain  cases  to  alienate  their  property,  were,  very  con* 
sistently,  supposed  capable  of  choosing  a  religion,  and 
of  dbposing  of  themselves  (3). 

Books  are  a  second  class  of  evidences.  The  evan- 
gelist  Luke  observes,  in  the  prologue  to  his  goq;)el,  that 
many  had  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Several  spurious  books  entitled  gospels  and  epistles 
were  published  in  the  £a8t.  Some  of  these  apocryphal 
writings  were  attributed  to  Jesus,  others  to  the  evangel- 
ists^  one  to  James,  another  to  Nicodemus,  and  one  to 

(9)  Tom.  ▼.  Adaldus  infantulus  Luceniig,  ex  xgritudine  decumbens,  do- 
WHOM  nonnulUset  agros  majori  ecclesix  Locensi  S  Martini  dohat  •  'pag.  619. 

(1)  Pag,  621.  Effo  infantulut  infra  state  nomine  Gailbrio  cornea,  6liaa 
yoiiinn  Laadotni  oomitia  -  •  •  •  per  h%nc  chartulam  oWtuUmui  0qo  ft 
ipaac  ecdesix  Sanctse  Marie Actum  Salerno  An.  lOOa 

(2)  Pag.  633.  (S)  See  Chap.  xzTii. 
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Thomas,  which  was  entitled,  The  gospel  of  the  in- 
fancy OF  Christ.  Such  a  book  is  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Origen,  EuselDius,  Cyril,  and 
other  early  writers.  They  censure  it  as  a  spurious 
work  full  of  idle  tales,  and  die  production  of  some  here- 
tick.  Whether  the  book,  which  now  bears  this  title, 
be  the  original  is  very  doubtful :  but,  certain  it  is, 
either  this,  or  one  like  it  under  the  same  title,  was 
handed  about  in  the  earliest  times  in  several  languages 
through  all  the  East.  Cotelerius  published  a  Greek 
version  of  it  (4).  Sike  published  an  Arabick  version  (5)» 
De  la  Brosse  in  his  rersick  lexicon  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  Persick  copy  (6).  The  book  itself  is,  as  the 
fathers  have  described  it,  a  fabulous  account  of  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  in  his  infancy,  and  Fabricius,  who 
published  it  from  the  version  of  Cotelerius,  hath  prefix- 
ed the  opinions  of  divines  ancient  and  modern  concern- 
ing it  (7).  One  of  these  is  that  eminent  critick  father 
Simon,  who  allows  the  very  high  antiquity  of  this  and 
similar  books  on  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  although  he  cen- 
sures the  writers  of  them  (8).  The  book  needs  no  refuta- 
tion, and  it  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving the  sense  of  the  words  wmt,  m«}Mv,  wmiucm^  infans,, 
infancy,  among  early  eastern  Christians,  rhe  writers, 
whoever  they  were,  evidently  intended  to  fill  up  an  appar- 
ent chasm  in  the  evangelical  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus« 
Here  are  accounts,  such  as  they  are,  of  what  he  did  at 
play  with  other  children  ;  what  he  did  at  five  years  of 
age ;  what  at  seven ;  wliat  to  the  dyer,  to  whom  his 
mother  put  him  to  learn  the  art  of  dying:  in  a  word,  it 
is  a  fabulous  history  of  a  minority  (9). 
Thestyle  of  writing,  however,  is  strictly  just  andaccurate, 
as  innumerable  instances  would  prove,  were  it  necessary 
to  produce  them.     One  from  an  imperial  historian  may 

(4)  Evtnjfclium  ihfantiae  Chruti,  adteriptum  Thonue  apottolo:  Greece 
cum  versione  Cotelerii. 

(5)  Evangel  ium  infantiae.  (6)  Ibid.  pag.  65. 

(7)  FabPicii  Cod,  Apoc.  Hamburgi,  1703.  Liber  de  pueritia  et  fniraeuli^ 
Domini  et  Sahatorie  nottri  Jesu  ChrtMtt.  A^ys  Ui  rm  'trmiuut  xm  fttym^tm 
TV  Kv^tu  XM  c-t»m^cf  fj^y  lufit  X(<«ir. 

(8)  Simon  Miet,  Oit, 

'    (9)  Evtng.  Cap.  ii.      t#  ya^   ^ittitcf  Inov;  HENTAITHS  ytitfUHi. 
-  -  -  -  Cap.xzxTi. 
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serve.  Nicephorus  Bryennius  Caesar,  who  married  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias,  wrote  an 
history  to  set  forth  the  just  title  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
crown,  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  to  the  empire.  He 
begins  by  relating  the  demise  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
wFio  left  the  care  of  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  John,  both 
minors,  to  Basilius.  In  a  concise  and  elegant  manner 
he  describes  the  education  of  the  princes,  and  tlie  care 
taken  by  Basilius  to  provide  them  the  two  sorts  of  tu- 
tors necessary  to  the  education  of  noble  Greeks :  ped- 
agogues to  cultivate  their  minds ;  and  pedotribes  to  form 
their  bodily  exercises.  The  princes  are  called  «•«*>•«, 
their  companions  sons  of  noble  families  are  named  *«A«, 
the  cultivator  of  their  minds  is  wmiayttyHi  the  riding-mas- 
ter is  ^wArjrfw  (1).  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  who- 
ever  first  described  the  baptism  of  natural  infants  by  the 
Greek  word  j&^^/^-baptism  made  a  very  awkward  choice. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  »««>•*  and  ^^wfuh  and  when 
it  is  put  for  English  infant  baptism,  it  is  used  in  a  sense 
totally  diflferent  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
pedagogue,  pedotribe,  pedo-baptist,  signified  the  tutor, 
the  gymnastick,  the  baptizer  of  a  Greek  infant,  that  is» 
a  minor.  Could  it  be  ascertained  that  the  primitive 
Greeks  practised  pedo-baptism,  it  would  not  immediate- 
ly follow  that  they  baptized  new-born  babes. 

Books  use  the  same  words  in  various  figurative  and 
allusive  senses.  John  2k)narus,  a  man  of  rank  and 
learning,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  first  ia 
the  court  of  the  Comneni,  and  then  in  a  monastery  where 
he  retired,  wrote  an  history  entitled  Annals.  Speaking 
of  the  emperor  Romanus,  he  says,  he  was  called  Ro- 
manus  the  infant,  ««<)<«'»  not  on  account  of  his  age,  for 
he  was  a  man,  but  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
fiither,  who  was  of  the  same  name ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
emperor  might  very  properly  be  so  called  for  his  boyish 
manners  (2). 

The  same  writer  published  a  comment  on  eighty-five 
canons  commonly  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  received 

(1)  Kioepliori  Caesaris  Bi^ennii  CommaUarii  de  rebut  ByzantinU.  £dit, 
Betn  PoMinl  Baruii*  1661. 

(2)  Jojuinis  Zoiiftrs  Annalet-  Intertnte  Hieronymo  Wolphio,  et  natatory 
Carolo  du  fresne.  Pamih.  1686.  Lik  vri.  33. 
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by  the  Greek  church  as  rules  of  action.  He  begios  the 
preface  with  a  quotation  from  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms  :  The  entrance  of  thy  noards  gheth  light  and  un- 
derstanding  to  infants  (3)*  He  expounds  this  not  of 
infants  in  years  but  in  understanding,  which  is  evidentljr 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  £nglish  translate 
tors  understood  it  so,  and  rendered  it  properly  the  sim-^ 
p/e  {4).  Long  before  the  time  ofZonaras,  Ambrose 
Autpert,  a  native  of  Provence,  and  abbot  of  the  mon« 
astery  of  Saint  Vincent  in  Italy,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  century,  published  a  commentary  on  the  apoGa-< 
lypse,  entitled  Speculum  parvulorum,  the  mirror  of /i/- 
ile  ones,  that  is,  the  simple  (5).  Many  more  such  in- 
stances  might  be  given,  liooks,  therefore,  use  the 
words  literally  for  a  minor  in  years,  and  figurativeljr  for 
an  imperfection  of  knowledge,  a  sort  of  infancy  of  the 
mind,  a  puerility  of  manners,  and  so  on. 

Inscriptions  make  a  third  class  of  evidences.  Out  of 
ft  great  number  two  may  suffice.  The  learned  father 
Montfaucon  hath  exhitnted  one,  of  many  sepulchral 
^monuments  of  the  Greeks,  which  describes  difierent 
stages  of  infancy.  The  first  figure  is  that  of  a  babe  wrap- 
ped in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  the  lap  of  the 
parent  who  is  sitting  in  a  car.  The  second  shews  the 
parent  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  child  sitting  up  on 
the  knee,  as  if  grown.  The  third  represents  him  on 
the  ground  playing  with  a  kind  of  go-cart  with  two 
wheels-  The  fourth  describes  him  at  play  with  some 
birds,  as  having  arrived  at  a  further  period  (6).  What 
would  an  history  of  the  baptism  of  an  infant  meaa»  when 
infancy  includes  persons  so  difierent,  and  the  term  cav- 
ers more  than  twenty  years  of  life  ? 

The  following  is  a  nide  inscription  of  the  eighth  cen* 
fury  at  Naples.  It  says,  Basil  the  son  of  Silibud  and 
Gregoria  lost  his  Kfe  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  infimcy* 
The  antique  form  of  the  letters  cannot  be  expressed 
here. 

(3)  Paal.  cziz.  130. 

(4)  ZdMone  in  Canon.  Jpott.  Otrnment.  fnrkiU,  ISSa  H.  i^>m^%  &C* 

(5)  But.  Literdre  de  la  France.  Tome.  iv.  A  Parit.  1738i  pag.  146. 

(6)  Montfaucon.  SuppUmm  de  I'  antifpikt  ffffUqn^e.  Pam.  1734.  Tom,  3C. 
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CaeOO  QptK  RBD»fPTOR  MEUS  BIBIT*  £T  I N  HOBISSIMO 
IHE  Dfi  T£RR\  SUSCITABIT  MB  ET  IN  CARNE  MEA  VIDEBO 
B£UM  MELTM  EGO  BASILIUS  FILIUS  SILIBUDI  ET  GREGORI A 
CONJl/GEM  EJUS  DUM  IREM  IN  MAND  ATUM  IPSORUM 
MALUS  HOMO  ADPRRHENDITME,Er  POH TABI T  ME  IN  RIBUM 
ET  OCCISIT  ME  MORFfiM  CRITOEL&M  Of  HfFAiFTlA  MEA 
ANNCMiUM  DOODSCIMiS  INUICFIONE  (^JJARTA  DECIMA 
VIGESIMA  SEXTA  (7). 

THAySLATIOK. 
I  believe  that  vay  Redeemer  lives«  and  in  the  last  day  will  raise  flie  up 
from  the  grave,  and  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God  :  I,  Ba^il,  son  of 
Silibad  and  Gregoria  his  wife  s  while  I  was  behaving  myself  like  a  dati. 
ful  child,  a  wicked  man  caught  me  and  carried  roe  into  a  river  where  h« 
pat  me  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  in  the  tvieifih  year  ^  my  iifaney^  (^c 

A  faoTth  dass  of  proofs  is  taken  from  laws.  I'hese 
might  to  be  divided  into  four  sorts  :  imperial  ;  goth* 
ick  ;  ecclesiastical  ;  and  monastick.  It  is  a  part  of 
natural  justice  to  take  care  of  infants,  and  all  nationa 
bave  found  it  necessary  both  to  guard  the  tender  age 
of  infiincy  t^  expre:»s  law,  and  to  fix  a  moment  when 
ore  passes  from  the  guardian  to  the  ward. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into 
the  moment  of  majority  in  the  empire  before  the  institu- 
tion of  baptism  (8).  After  the  division  of  it  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  empire,  the  law  in  both  fixed 
twenty-five  years  as  the  term  of  infancy  (9).  The 
question  of  bapti2sing  an  infant,  or  a  person  under  age, 
was  first  agitated,  where  it  might  most  naturally  be  ex« 
pected,  in  die  writings  of  an  eminent  Christian  Lawyer, 
who,  for  wise  political  reasons,  objected  against  it  on 
aocoont  of  its  tnterfcrenoe  with  sponsion  (l). 

When  the  northern  nations  dismembered  the  empire, 
and  settled  themselves,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the 
Lombaids,  the  Franks,  the  Burguudians,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  rest,  (who  may  all  be  considered  as  of  one  fami- 
ly) guarded  their  nnnors  by  express  laws  of  their  own^ 

*  In  tkM  liiKrIptioB,  in  Ubit,  and  %  number  of  other  words,  B  is  oaed 
ibrS.    JE^'ier. 

(7)  Gal.  Fleetwood  Inwipt,  Jntiq.  Sfliogt,  Par.  it.  Monument,  Chrit" 
uan.  pa|f.  530.  hemdim  1691.  ^oi.  Neap<m. 

(8)  Gronofii  Th€9aur,  Antiqttitat.  Grscar.  Ludg.Battn,  1607.  ttann  §eqf, 
Tom.  viii. 

[9]  BAXIAIKON  BI9AIAB  -S*'-  Car.  Amubal  Fabroti.  Paris.  1647. 
Toia.  i.  Lib.  X.  Tit.  iv.     De  ruHtuthHf  mmerfivi. 

O)  TertdlHm.  tk  baptimn^. 

19 
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and  fixed  the  expiration  of  infancy  at  eighteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  during  which  period,  differ- 
ent in  different  governments,  minors  were  called  infents, 
little  infants,  infantuli,  and  so  on  (2).  Hence  in  all 
these  states,  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  infants  of 
twelve  years  ofage,the  nullity  of  the  marriage  oidin  infant 
except  on  certain  occasions  ;  the  alienation  of  property 
by  an  infant :  the  punishment  of  an  infant  for  killing  a 
man ;  and  so  on.  Among  the  Lombards,  an  infant  in 
time  of  scarcity  might,  if  he  were  in  danger  of  perishing 
for  want,  alienate  his  property  :  and  he  might  if  in  dan* 
ger  of  death  alienate  to  endow  the  church  :  but  his  do- 
ing so  did  not  make  him  of  age,  and  he  could  not  alien- 
ate to  the  king  on  any  pretence  whatever,  nor  could  the 
king  give  what  they  called  a  thinx^  a  thingatio^  a  laune^ 
child^  a  quid  pro  quo  (3).  A  Lombard  infancy  expired 
at  eighteen  by  a  law  of  king  Liutprand.  In  those  times 
infant  baptism  was  an  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence^ 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person  and  property 
of  the  infant,  and  it  was  disputed  accordingly  between 
the  Trinitarian  Roman  Catholicks,  and  the  Unitarian 
Goths. 

Ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  infants,  that  is^  minors^ 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  among  other  things  con- 
eern  the  catechizing  of  them,  and  in  express  terms  en- 
join the  instruction  of  them  previous  to  baplism,  and 
the  administration  of  baptism  by  immersion  (4). 

Father  Martene,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  collec- 
tors of  monastical  antiquities,  hath  comprised  in  a  nar- 
row compass  from  a  variety  of  authentick  monuments 
of  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  France,  the  laws  hj 
which  infant  monks  were  governed.  The  code  was 
called  the  discipline  of  the  infant^  or  the  discipline  of 
the  boySf  the  bames^  the  catecAislings  :  in  the  choir,  in 
the  cloister,  in  the  refectory  or  eating-room,  in  the 

(3)  Frid.  Lindenbrog^i  Oodex  tegum  antiquar,  in  quo  eontinentwr  Uget 
Whigothoruftnt  edict.  Theodorici  regit,  Lex  Burgundior,  Lex  SalicOt  Lex  dt^ 
aman,  ^c.  Francqfurt,  1613.  -  •  -  •  Longobardor.  Leg,  Liutprandi  L,  Ixir. 
De  ^tate  infimtum, 

(3)  Muratorii  Jtaiq.  ItaL  Tom.  t.^  None  in  legee  Pippini^  Liutprandiy 
ftc.    De  ktate. 

(4)  Ordo  Roman,  De  Sabbato  Saneto  •  •  -  -  Qiialiter  catechizantur  infante* 
•  -  -Interim  autem  diim  lectiones  leguntur,  presbyteri  catechFzent  it^ante* 
et  praeparent  ad  baptizkndiim  •  -  -  -  Dicet  banc  orationem  ad  catechizaodos 
infantet  -  •  *  -  Deinde  pontifbz  baptizet  unum  de  ipsis  itjfaniibni  *  -  -  •  •  iBl 
baptbcDtur^orva/i,  bic^ 
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kitdien  and  sQulIeryi  in  the  dormitory  or  sleeping-room, 
in  the  infirmary,  in  the  lavatoij  laundry  or  washing- 
room,  and  every  where  else.  Each  article  is  adjusted 
with  the  utmost  precision,  as  lessons,  hymns,  and  pro- 
cessions, the  shaving  of  their  crowns,  the  correction 
with  the  rod,  and  some  other  articles  too  indelicate  to 
be  mentioned  (5).  The  whole  proves  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction that  the  term  infancy  signified  nonage  in 
general. 

The  same  language  prevails  in  all  modern  laws. 
Henoe  the  late  learned  Judge  Blackstone  says,  "  Infan- 
cy is  nonage,  which  is  a  defect  of  the  understan^ng. 
Infants  under  the  age  of  discretion  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished by  any  criminal  prosecution  whatever.  What  the 
age  of  discretion  is,  in  various  nations,  is  matter  of 
some  variety  (6)."  In  this  copntry  twenty-one  is  gen« 
eraliy  understood  to  be  the  period  of  minority,  but  in 
France  twen^-five  is  the  usual  term  fixed  for  the  expira- 
tion of  in&ncy,  which  however  admits  of  exceptions  (7). 

Such  being  the  language  of  manuscripts,  oooks,  in- 
scriptions, and  laws,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark 
the  general  conformity  of  the  popular  style  to  the  legal 
aenseofthe  word,  though  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
than  the  popular  use  of  all  the  words  that  belong  to  the 
subject,  nor  can  any  thing  less  conclusive  be  imagined 
than  arguments  derived  from  single  vague  equivocal 
terms. 

ChUd.  Established  rituals  introduce  the  baptism  of 
babes  with  die  words  of  Mark.  They  brought  young 
Children  to  Clirist  (8).  Others  quote,  in  affirmation  of 
the  same  practice,  a  passage  in  Acts.  The  promise  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children  (9).  Both  are  single  words 
in  a  book,  which  uses  the  term  for  posterity^  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  age  of  any  one,  as  children  of 

Israel  -  -  -  -  Children  of  Benjamin Children  of  prom* 

ise Children  of  men .  Children  of  God 

Children  of  light,  and  so  on  (1).    In  this  book  one  of  at 

(5^  Edm.  Marttne  De  Antiq,  Monachorum  ritibtu  Tom.  i.  Lvgd,  169<K 
Prefett.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  y.    De  tuerorum  oblatione  et  ditdplina, 

(0)  Camtnenttiriet  on  the  Lame  <f  England,     Book  if.  Chap.  ii. 

(7)  Met.  du  Droit  pub.  eccieeioMt,    Franeoie.    Tom.  i. 

(8)  Mark  X.  13.  (9)  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 

(1)  Israel,  Exod.  xii.  37.  Benjamin,  Num.  i.  36 l^romise,  Rom.  iz« 

S;.«..Meo»Geii.jd.  5 God,  Matt.  ▼.  9 Light,  Luke  zvi.  IS. 
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least  sixteen  years  of  age  is  called  a  cAiidf  and 
of  thirty  a  cAild,  a  littie  one  (2). 

The  word  child  is  of  Celtick  origt^ali  and  it  tMttAy 
answers  to  the  general  idea  of  ofispring,  descendants^  or 
posterity^  but  can  by  ik>  means  be  understood  of  any 
precise  age*  *^  Child  is  from  ac-hil-id,  he  is  from  our 
race  or  our  offspring  (3).''  Before  the  reformation,  in 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  sixteen^  there  was  a  folio  book 
published,  entitled  Nova  legenda  Anglic^  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  at  the  signe  of  the  Sun  in  Fleet, 
street,  London  (4).  It  contains  the  histories  of  the 
lives  and  miracles  of  British  saints,  or  of  saints  whose 
lives  were  connected  with  }  ritisb  story,  atphabetically 
disposed,  beginning  with  the  life  of  Saint  Adrian  Abbot 
at  Canterbury,  and  ending  with  that  of  Bishop  Wutstan* 
The  life  of  King  Edgar  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  in^ 
serted  in  its  place,  and  it  is  subjoined  lo  that  of 
Wulstan.  This  book,  which  is  a  complete  legefid  of 
British  saints^  is  a  fair  specimen  of  all  writings  of  this 
kind,  and  it  exhibits  variety  of  proof  of  the  vague  and 
indeterminate  use  of  the  words  under  examination.  In 
the  life  of  Adrian,  school  boys  are  called  jOi/m/  parvuh  z 
Saint  Hugh,  a  child  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  is  caUed 
puer  :  and  Bede  is  called  ptier^  when  he  was  taken  inta 
the  monastery  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  yet  the  next 
stage  of  his  life  is  called  his  infancy* 

A  clergion  is  a  young  clerk :  a  young  student;. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  child  wb^  infant  till  seven,  ^xApoer 
till  fourteen :  but  the  order  is  not  preserved,  and  the 
whole  minority  is  called  infancy,  childhood. 

Such  is  in  general  the  vague  language  of  ecclesiastiad 
writers  :  but  when  they  6x  the  sense  of  the  temis  by  re^ 
porting  circumstances,  the  narration  is  in  disfavour  of  the 
baptism  of  babes.  Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a 
monk  named  Junian  founded  an  abbey  of  Benedictines  at 
Maire  L'  Evescaut  in  France,  and  of  course  was  AbbcA 
of  the  bouse.  One  day  as  he  was  at  prayer,  in  a  time 
of  great  scarcity,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  pregnant, 
came  to  ask  relief,    lunian  supplied  her  wants,  and  in« 

(2)  Jofeph,  Gen.  xxxvii.  30.  -  -  •  •  Benjamin,  xUv.  20. 

(3)  R.  Jones^  Eaq.  The  Origin  </  Lan^age  and  Nationt  •  -  <>  *  After  the 
method  of  an  JEngUsh,  Celtick^  Grtek  and  Latin'Mngiiih  Lexicon*  Londotf* 
1764. 

(4)  Noua  Legeda  Anglie. 
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fanned  berthat  ak  was  witbdiild  of  a  son^  and  thai  if  she 
would  take  care  of  hioi»  and  brkig  bim  to  the  mooa&teiy 
after  he  was  grown  up,  he  woitU  baptise  htm,  and 
■lake  him  a  schohr,  and  appoint  bim  his  successor. 
Tbe  woman  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  when  the 
ckUd  arrived  at  boy's  estate,  that  is,  seven  years  of  agc^ 
she  carried  him  to  die  monaster}',  wbere  Junian  b^ 
dased  Mm  widi  bb  own  hands,  became  his  godbther, 
trained  him  up  ia  monastical  science,  and  in  the  end 
the  youth  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Abkiacf  .  Such  were  the  children  of  die  middk  ages 
who  received  baptism  :  b«it  such  as  these  were  nol 
babes^  although  ihtj  ace  called  in  a  vague  sense 
]fi£mts. 

In  this  style  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  it  was  the  per. 
petual  custom  of  this  country  fen  express  the  subject  la 
quest ;  aad  as  there  was  no  daager,  so  there  is  no  ex« 
ample  of  a  mistake,  except  in  the  case  of  baptism. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  statute  made  at  Merton, 
says,  ^  Whatsoever  layman  shall  be  convicted  of  with, 
holding  any  child  led  away  or  married,  he  shaU  yield  to 
die  loser  the  value  of  the  marriage.  And  fiv  the  offence 
his  body  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned  until  he  hath 
vecompenaed  the  loser,  if  the  c/md  be  married.  This 
most  be  dene  of  an  heir  widiin  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  And  touching  an  heir  being  fourteen  years  old 
or  above,  until  his  fuU  age,  if  he  Boarry  without  license 
of  bis  lord  to  deiraud  him  of  the  marriage,  and  his  ford 
ofier  him  reasonable  and  convenient  marriage  without 
disparagement,  then  hb  ford  shall  hold  hb  Ismd  beyond 
the  term  of  hb  age^  that  b  to  say,  of  one  and  twenty 
years  (5)."  Agmn,  in  a  statute  of  HeiH7  VIL  which 
refutes  the  wages  of  artificers,  labourers^  and  servants^ 
It »  enacted :  that 

A  chUde  of  the  age  of  xnti  yere  vi  s.  vesture  pryce 
lii  s.  with  mete  and  drynke. 

Here  are  En^sh  children^  tbe  poor  at  service  earning 
meat,  drink,  three  shillings  a  year  for  clothes  and  six  ^ 
riiSKiigsfor  wages  :  and  the  ridi  married,  and  disputing ' 
with  their  guardians. 


(5)  Stut  Ah.  1235%  Hen.  fii.  xs.  •  •  -Hen.  Til.  si,  Csp.xxiii.  Set  in  the 
tatute 
paroLi 


eUitutee  the  word*  Enfant  '  age  i/jfant       momtige      ■      deineager^ 
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The  {rde-school  at  Stamford  in  the  counff  of  LincolQy 
^i^s  founded  by  William  Radcliffe,  Esqr.  and  the  act 
of  parliament  for  carrying  into  execution  the  will  of  the 
said  founder,  made  in  the  reign  of  £dward  VL  begins 
thus,  **  Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  right  godly  and  charitable 
deed  to  educate  and  brin^  up  children  ^xA  youth  as  well 
in  learning  as  also  in  civil  manners ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  having  children  be  not  able  to  keep  the 
same  to  school^  therefore  William  Radcliife,  of  the  town 
of  Stamford,  of  his  godly  zeal  and  good  mind,  intend- 
ing  to  found  and  erect  within  the  same  town,  one 
school  wherein  such  poor  young  children  and  infants  be 
freely  taught  in  learning  an^  manners  without  taking 
any  salary  or  reward  of  the  parents  of  such  poor  schoU 
ars(6).''  In&nt  baptism  Uke  infant  tuition  implied 
somediing  more  than  mere  animal  life. 

About  eight  hundred  years  ago  iElfric  wrote  a  gramw 
mar  and  a  glossary  for  the  use  of  lun^  cii7>um  young 
children  (7).  The  learned  editor,  who  first  published  it» 
rendered  the  words  with  the  utmost  propriety  pueros^ 
and  the  book  was  evidendy  intended  for  school-boys  : 
and  the  words  of  Chaucer,  just  now  quoted,  are  to  be 
understood  of  such  a  grammar-school. 

There  is  an  English  catechism  printed  by  Edward 
Whitechurch  in  1550,  which  quotes  the  &mous  passage 
in  Mark  in  the  title  page,  in  its  true  sense.  ^^  A  short 
cathechisme.  A  briefe  and  godly  bringinge  up  oi youths 
in  the  knowlege  and  comaundementes  of  God  in  feyth, 
prayer  and  other  articles,  necessary  to  be  knowen  of  all 
those  that  will  be  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesua 
Christ :  set  forth  in  maner  of  a  Dialog:ue.  Marc  x. 
Let  the  chyldren  come  vnto  me,  and  forbidde  them  not, 
for  vnto  suche  belongeth  the  kyngdom  of  God." 

That  incomparable  picture  of  ancient  men  and  man- 
ners, the  Northumberland  household  book,  represents 
in  miniature  various  classes  of  the  world  of  ancient 
children.  The  minors  of  the  most  noble  Percy  family 
are  called  childre^  chUder^  and  chillder.  There  were 
chklderyn  in  oQices  in  the  household:  as  six  chUdryn 
of  the  chapel'  -  -  -a  childe  to  attend  in  the  nurcy^  nursery 

(6)  W.  Hurrod'f  Antiquitie*  tf  Stanford.   Vol.  ii.  Chap^  ir.^Sbi^U^ 
^School9'^airue$^^tamford  1785. 

(7)  Gul.  Somneri  <£lfHci  Gran^  -ttM  cum  JtffnH  Glotario.  Pr^^at.;, 
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*  —  a  chUde  of  the  vjoirdrobe a  childe  of  the  bak* 

hmis a  childe  of  the  sqyyUery  -  - .  -  and  a  childe  of 

chariote Each  of  his  lordship's  brothers  had  bis 

chapleyn  or  hb  clerk,  his  childe^  and  his  horskepar - 

The  chambrelayn  had  his  chapleyn,  his  clerk,  two  yo- 
men,  a  childe  di  his  chambre,  and  his  horskepar  —  The 
steward  had  his  clerk,  hk  childe^  and  his  horskepar : 
and  so  on  (8).  Such  as  these  are  the  tiney  foot  pages  oC 
ancient  song.  \ 

Mr.  Warton  says,  "  Some  criticks  may  be  inclined 
to  deduce  the  practice  of  our  plays  being  acted  by  the 
choir  boys  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the  chapel  royal, 
which  continued  till  Cromwell's  usurpation,  from  the 
entertainments  exhibited  by  boys  on  the  festival  of  the 
bay-bishop  (9).  Annually,  either  on  the  day  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, Dec.  6,  or  on  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
Dec.  28,  in  all  the  collegiate  churches  of  France  and 
England,  the  festival  of  tne  boy- bishop  was  celebrated. 
One  of  the  children  of  the  choir  was  completely  apparel- 
led in  the  episcopal  vestments,  with  a  mitre  and  a  cros- 
ier, bore  the  title  and  the  state  of  a  bishop,  and  exacted 
canonical  obedience  from  his  fellows  who  were  dressed 
like  priests."  The  little  prelate  was  called  the  bame^ 
bisfacj),  the  chylde-biahopf  bishop  of  the  ^^f,  bishop  of 
the  choristers,  bishop  of  the  iitt/e  ones  {I).  He  and  his 
chapter  performed  divine  offices  in  the  cathedral  in  imi- 
tation of  the  bishop  and  his  prebendaries.  After  dinner 
they  acted  plays  called  miracles,  moralities,  interludes, 
or  &rces,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  In  one  of  these^ 
which  was  composed  by  Bale,  afterward  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  both  the  words  child  and  baptism  are  used  prop- 
erly. God  the  Father  is  represented  as  sending  John  to 
baptize  :  and  John  gives  his  modest  answer,  which  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  history  of  Jeremiah.  These 
are  the  words  : 

QSi  fitgei  42 83 43 86,  &c. 

(9)  WartOQ's  JBirtory  of  English  Poetry,    Vol.  L  Sect.  vi. 

(1)  Episcopus  poerorum  •  -  -  -  Epitcopyis  choriiUrum  v*  '  *  Bpiicopiit- 
9«nr«lonim.    Duj^.    4ti*t*  S.  Fmtf,  ^ 
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"  Pater  coelestis'»--P|e«C|)€  to  t^e  pCOpfe,  VthUk* 

pnge  tfjeic  negligence 
Doopc  tfjcm  in  timtet,    tt)ep 

iinotDtetiggnge  tf^tit  oflfewce 
aw6  fag  unto  tbem,  tfjt  iking* 

OomofcPoOUotI)  cum* 

Johaimes  Baptista.  Hnmete   LoflJ   3f   ^ttly    CtUla 

pucr  ego  sum  (2)* 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  in  his  celebrated  history  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  musick,  hath  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  elucidate  his  subject,  or  exhibit  views 
of  ancient  men  and  manners,  hath  inserted  a  particular 
account  of  the  infant  bishops  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  annual  festival  of  electing  a  child  bishop  from  among 
the  choristers,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
Sarum,  was  in  honour  of  St.  Nicholas  (3).  Nicholas 
was  remarkable  in  his  infancy  for  his  piety,  and  for 
knowing  the  scriptures,  as  Timothy  did  in  his  child- 
hood. He  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia, 
and  was  present  in  the  council  of  Nice,  where  it  is  said 
he  gave  Arius  a  box  on  the  ean  In  time  he  became 
the  patron  of  young  scholars.  By  the  statutes  of  St. 
Paul's  church  school,  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  thildren  there  educated  "  shall  every 
Childermas  day,  come  to  Paulis  churche,  and  hear  the 
chylde-blshop  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  hygh-masse» 
and  each  of  them  offer  a  L  d.  to  the  childe-byshop^  and 
with  them  the  maisters  and  surveiors  of  the  schole.** 
The  infant-bishop  bore  the  name,  dressed  in  the  habits 
and  ornaments,  and  maintained  the  state  of  a  bishop,  as 
the  other  choristers  did  that  of  his  prebendaries,  from 
the  anniversary  of  Saint  Nicholas,  being  the  sixth  day 
of  December,  until  Innocent's  day,  as  it  is  called,  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  same  month.  The  infant-pre- 
late  had  an  episcopal  throne  in  the  cathedral,  and  he 
and  his  prebendaries  performed  divine  of&ces,  and  went 
in  procession,  guarded  from  all  interruption  by  express 
statutes,  which  forbade  all  persons  whatsoever,  linder 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  uttemipt  them. 

(2)  Collection  of  old  plays,    A  tragedye  or  enterlude.    Coinpyled  bj 
JohanBale,  1538. 

(3)  Vol  ii.  Book  i.  Chap.i..   -Bayle.      Itft  ^  yohn  COtmuuh  ^ 
Colonna.    Marg,XS,N.B. 
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It  appears  also,  that  this  infani  bishop  did,  to  a  certain 
limit,  receive  to  his  own  use,  rents,  capons,  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  church."  It  should  seem,  too,  that 
in  certain  cases  the  infant  bishop  presented  to  prefer- 
ments vacated  in  his  month  :  for  ''  a  chorister-bishop  in 
the  church  of  Cambray  dispqsed  of  a  prebend,  which 
fell  void  in  the  month  or  year  of  hb  episcopate,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  master."  In  the  household- book  of  Henry 
Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  was 
compiled  st}  lately  as  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve,  are 
the  following  entries  :  "  Item,  my  lord  usith  and  ac- 
customyth  yerely,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home,  to  yef 
unto  the  bame- bishop  of  Beverlay,  when  he  comith  to 
my  lord  in  Christmas  hallydayes,  when  my  lord  keepeth 
his  hous  at  Lekynfield,  xx  s*  Item,  my  lord  useth  and 
accustomyth  to  gif  yearly,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home, 
to  the  bame-bishop  of  Yorke,  when  he  comes  over  to 
Biy  lord  in  Christy nmasse  hallydayes,  as  he  is  accus- 
tomed yearly,  XX  s."  In  case  the  little  bishop  died 
within  the  month,  his  exequies  were  solemnized  with 
great  pomp,  and  he  was  interred,  like  other  bishops, 
with  all  his  ornamenfs*  The  memory  of  this  custom  is 
preserved,  not  only  in  the  ritual  books  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Sali3bury,  but  by  a  monument  in  the  same 
church,  with  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  a  chorister-bish- 
op, suypposed  to  have  died  in  the  exercise  of  this  pontif- 
ical omce,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  solemni- 
ties above  maentiooed* 

The  custom  of  lostituting  an  anniversary  boy-bishop 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  or  to  this 
kingdom :  it  was  observed  at  Canterbury,  St.  PauPs, 
Colchester,  Westminster,  Eton,  York,  Beverly,  and 
aU  the  churches  that  had  cathedral  service,  as  well  as  at 
Antwerp,  TuUus,  Cambray.  These  are  nearly  the 
wofds  of  that  judicious  antiquary i  Mr.  Gough,  who 
quotes  his  authorities  (4). 

Infant.  The  word  infant  is  Gothick,  and  of  wider 
extent  than  the  former.  Fant.^  one  under  the  care  of 
another,  from  affano  I  take  care  (5).  Thus  servants  are 
called  the  masters  infants.  Foot  soldiers  are  the  injantry 
under  the  command  of  general  officers.  Th€>c!uldren 
20 


(4)   Brituh  Topography.    Vol.  ii.  Wiltihirt^  p.  362. 
(^  h  Locc^iui  Leg*  ^ofA*  ^m  n^t. 
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of  the  house  of  Spain  are  called  infants^  In  the  Gotluck 
la^vs  a  man's  infants  were  disqualified  for  sitting  as 
jurymen  in  his  law  suits,  for  being  his  tenants  they 
would  be  tempted  to  be  partial.  So  many  instances  have 
already  been  given  of  the  vague  meaning  of  this  word 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  any  more  (6). 

Babe.  Even  the  word  babe  is  too  indeterminate  to 
be  quoted  on  this  subject^  as  it  is  not  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain age. 

There  was  near  two  hundred  years  ago  a  singular  old 
man  at  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire,  whose  mem- 
ory is  yet  preserved  by  a  portrait  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral.  His  name  was  Scarlet.  He  was  sexton 
of  the  church,  and,  as  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
eight,  he  had  dug  the  graves  of  the  householders  twice 
over,  and  had  interred  two  queens,  Catharine,  whom 
Henry  VHI.  divorced,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
lines  under  his  picture  say,  he  was  a  man  of  great  size 
and  sturdy  in  proportion,  and,  as  his  visage  was  grim, 
and  his  voice  loud  and  rough,  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Old  Scarlet  Scarebabe. 

Second  to  noue  for  strength  and  sturdy  limin» 
A  Scarebabe  mighty  voice  with  visage  grim  (7). 

Babe  here  must  mean  a  child  capable  of  malung  obser* 
vations. 

What  then  is  the  baptism  of  children,  beames,  infants, 
babes  of  former  times  ?  Nothing  at  all.  The  words 
singly  crumble  all  away  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  : 
they  may  signify  a  new-born  babe,  or  a  little  boy  of  sev- 
en,  or  a  great  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  a  young 
man  turned  of  twenty.  Circumstances  must  determine. 
The  truth  is,  minor  baptism  began  with  young  gentle- 
men under  age  at  the  Alexandrian  academy,  and  in  after 
times  gradually  descended  to  boys  of  seven  years  of  age, 
where  it  stood  many  centuries,  and  at  length  it  settled  on 
babes  of  a  few  days  old ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  under* 
stood  of  Catholick  hierarchies,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
those  Christians,  whom  the  domineering  parties  called 
hereiicks,  made  any  such  alterations  in  baptism. 

(6)  F.  L?ndenbro(^i  Cbd.  leg.  antiq.  -  -  Wuigoth'  -  Theodor^-  Mvrgmid^ - 
Alaman  -  .  Hipuar  -  •  Sax^  t^e.    Fmncofurt  1613* 

(7)  The  Antiquarian  Repvton^  3d  Kdit^  Vol.  L  a  5S.  Loodon,  irSO. 
Obutl5»4.    jElat98. 
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It  should  not  pass  unobserved  that  if  the  words  above 
mentioned,  particularly  in/ant^  be  understood  of  a  minor^ 
it  will  remove  a  great  many  difficulties  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  One  example  shall  suffice.  In  the  year  three 
hundred  and  seventv-four  the  church  of  Milan  assembled 
to  elect  a  bishop  mstead  of  Auxentius  lately  deceased* 
They  were  divided  bto  two  violent  parties,  the  one. 
Arian,  as  the  last  bishop  had  been,  the  other  Trinitarian, 
and  each  aiming  to  bring  in  a  bishop  of  their  own  sen- 
timents. Disputes  ran  so  high  that  the  city  was  in  an 
uproar;  and  Ambrose  the  governor,  who  was  only  a 
catechumen,  and  therefore  had  no  vote,  went  thither  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  crowd  was  so  great  he  could 
scarcely  get  in  :  but  the  news  of  his  being  come  ran 
about,  and  in  a  little  time  silence  was  ordered,  and  the 
governor  stood  up  to  speak.  He  addressed  the  assembly 
in  a  manner  so  calm,  and  with  so  much  prudence  and 
moderation  recommended  peace  and  freedom  of  election, 
that,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  whole  assembly  shouted, 
Let  An^rose  be  bishop.  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop !  and 
he  founn  himself  unanimously  elected.  Thus  rrotes* 
taota  relate  the  affair  :  but  the  people  of  Milan,  who 
should  know  best,  say,  that  though  their  archives  confirm 
aU  this,  yet  they  add  one  circumstance  which  is  omitted 
in  this  account  (8).  There  it  is  recorded,  that  the  first 
person,  who  exclaimed,  let  Ambrose  be  bishop,  was  an 
infimi,  and  the  assembly  only  repeated  the  exclamation. 
Catholicksgive  this  as  a  miracle ;  some  Protestants  laugh 
at  it  as  a  forgery :  but  probably  it  is  neither  a  miracle 
nor  a  forgery,  but  a  true  historical  fact,  and  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  minor.  When  such  a  fact  as  this  is  published 
under  the  direction,  and  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  car* 
dinal  archbishop,  the  office  of  the  inquisition,  the  senate 
of  the  city,  and  the  college  of  St.  Ambrose,  it  is  rash  to 
tax  the  author  with  forgery  (9).  The  licensers  for  the 
press  pledge  their  honour  for  the  truth  of  the  record  in 
the  archives,  of  which  the  history  b  a  copy :  but  the 

(8)  Jos.  Ripamoiitji «  cdlegi0  Jmbrotiano  HUU  Mcel,  Mediol.  M&Uolmti. 
1617.  pa^.  164. 

(9)  Pedericufl  Borromens  CardiiiaUs  -  -  decreto  nobif  stipendio  daliyque 
legibas,  b'c 

htifirhnatvr,    BA«iot,Apro  reverendiu.  inquis. 

BoBsiuspro  illust  D.  Card.  Archtep. 

Saccos  pro  exceUent.  Senatu. 

A,  RvscA  CoH  Ambios.  Prcf.Mo  et  conegsftin  nomiiit. 
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pretence  of  a  miracle  is  a  mere  opinion  of  th^  pnUli^ert 
and  the  holy  office  would  not  tax  an  examiner  with  her- 
esy for  denying  that  it  was  a  miracle,  because  the  church 
hath  not  declared  that  an  article  of  faith.  Let  it  not  seem 
Strange  that  such  a  fact  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
a  record.  Here  was  a  violently  contested  election.  The 
publick  safety  was  at  stake.  The  governor  acted  wisely 
to  go  to  the  spot  to  prevent  an  insurrection.  He  had  no 
authority  over  th6  consciences  of  the  people  as  a  magis- 
trate. He  had  no  vote  as  a  citizen,  for  it  was  not  a  civil 
affair.  He  had  no  vote  as  a  Christian,  because  though 
his  family  were  all  Christians,  and  had  given  great  ex- 
umples  of  piety,  and  though  he  himself  was  a  Christian^ 
yet  he  had  not  been  baptized,  and  was  not  a  member  of 
the  church*  He  was,  some  say,  thirty-four,  others  for- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  all  the  authority  he  had  was 
what  his  prudent  reasoning  as  a  magistrate  gave  him* 
Here  then,  it  should  seem,  was  an  unavoidable  division 
taking  place,  which  no  power  could  prevent.  It  is  not 
supposable  any  young  infants  were  there  ;  but^  is  very 
credible,  that  a  minor  was  a  member^  and  haJ%  vote  at 
the  election  of  a  pastor.  Here  then  lay  the  wonder,  that 
none  of  the  elder  members  or  officers  should  think  to 
nominate  Ambrose,  and  yet  that  a  nomination  made  by 
a  minor,  who  in  civil  offices  could  neither  elect  nor  be 
elected,  should  instantly  appear  so  wise  and  judicious 
that  all  parties  at  once  saw  the  propriety  of  it,  and  their 
unanimity  recovered  order,  and  prevented  all  bad  conse- 
quences. Ambrose  was  soon  after  baptized,  and  set- 
tled bishop  of  the  church  (i).  There  are  other  similar 
tales  in  other  histories,  which  probably  owe  their  being 
to  some  true  facts,  and  their  miraculousness  to  a  mis- 
take occasioned  by  the  equivocalness  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  recorded.  Thus  infants  are  said  to 
have  nominated  kings  (2),  erected  churches  (3),  com- 
posed hymns  (4),  and  x suffered  martyrdom  (5).  A 
monk  half  asleep,  overlooking  an  old  church  register 
with  a  fancy  dreaming  of  mysteries  and  miracles,  on 

(1)  S.  Ambros.  Vit. 

(3)  Duardii   Nonii    in    Teix   libel.    Cemura,   iliv.    epud  tcriptor.  J^tr* 
Mi9pan,  Tom.  ii.  FranQ.  1603. 
(3)  GrejT.  Tnron.  Dt  Glor   Mart.  Cap.  ix. 

S4)  Niceph.  Lib.  xiv.  Cap.  46— —Joan.  Damaa.  de  TriMgio  com. 
5)  Manyrol.   Rom.  Jul.  xiii.  Infantuli  confutore*,  ^c,  pat9lm  i 

VictorU  Vittmt.  Hitt.  Vand,  pert. 
. 
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finding  such  simide  vague  accounts,  might  veiy  soon 
confuse  &cts  by  composing  declamatory  legends  and 
uttering  them  for  true  histories.  That  this  hath  been 
frequeody  done  is  beyond  all  doubt. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  BXTaAORDINART  GBItDRSV. 

A  FRENCH  writer  truly  remarks,  that  the  capability 
of  children  is  but  little  understood  :  they  are  puerile  be- 
cause their  education  is  puerile.  '*  I  saw,  adds  he,  a  lit- 
tie  child  in  the  country,  who  had  been  under  the  tuition 
of  the  parish  priest,  at  seven  years  of  age  promiscuously 
open  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  I  heard  him  ex- 
plain  it  with  more  facility  than  children  in  general  read 
It  either  in  Latin  or  French.  I  heard  two  other  infiints, 
brother  and  sister,  the  one  9  years  of  age,  the  other  11 
or  12,  speak  Greek  and  Latin  perfectly  well,  and  dis- 
pute  in  logick  in  both  languages  (l)."  A  little  super- 
stition, of  which  there  are  numberless  curious  instances, 
added  to  such  cases,  handed  baptism  downward  from 
minors  to  babes.  A  very  few  examples  may  serve  to 
give  a  sketch  of  this  subject,  and  a  few  monumental  in- 
scriptions follow. 

[Tlie  iRKriptioa  U  in  abbrevinted  Latin.^— The    foUowing^  it  ft  cerreee 
trmnslfttion.        JSdJ] 

Tkta  inacrifition  informs  the  reader^  that  Joanna  Ba/itUfa  De 
PeruaeAUy  daughter  of  Alexander  De  Peruachia  and  Beatrix 
Garzeij  when  ahe  n»aa  only  aix  montha  old^  moat  aweetly  and  freely 
pronounced  the  name  ef  Jeaua  every  day  before  ahe  aucked  the 
breaaif  and  moat  devoutly  adored  the  imagea  of  the  aainta :  but, 
after  ahe  had  excited  great  expectanciea  of  her  eminevt  aanctity^ 
ahe  fled  to  that  Jeaua  whom  ahe  had  uaed  to  invoke j  being  only  one 
year  eigh$  mxmtha  and  ten  daya  old. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  modem 
dolls  of  little  girls  be  the  successors  of  the  puppet  saints 
of  young  ladies  of  former  ages  :  but  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  observe,  that  when,  in  any  church,  the  mere 
uttering  of  certain  words  goes  for  proof  of  an  inward 

(i)  M.    De  Vtrnenl-MtrTiUe.    Melanga  tthittorie  et  du  litterature,   /: 
ffuu^  1701.  Ton.  1.  p.  150. 
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operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rational  religion  is  discard. 
ed,  enthusiasm  hath  succeeded  to  its  place,  and  inspired 
children  are  fit  subjects  of  baptism.  In  such  a  case 
religion  is  brought  down  very  low  indeed,  and  churches 
are  duly  prepared  for  the  admission  of  these  odd  prop* 

ositions extraordinary  invisible  influence  is  a  title 

to  baptism baptism  communicates  grace  -  -  -  infants 

are  as  capable  of  baptismal  grace  as  men,  yea,  they  are 
more  so,  because  they  have  nothing  but  original  de- 
pravity to  oppose  against  the  omnipotence  of  grace, 
byt  men  have  that  and  actual  sin  beside.  Pity  that 
Protestants  ever  adopted  such  ideas ! 

It  must  appear  strange  at  first  sight,  that  on  the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  a  church  which  held  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  innocence  is  ascribed  to  infants. 
A  little  observation  solves  the  difficulty.  The  church 
held,  that  children  were  born  in  sin,  guilty  of  Adam's 
transgression  :  but  that  baptism  restored  them  to  inno- 
cence. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  innocence  supposed 
to  be  acquired  at  baptism  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  was  represented  by  a  dove. 
When  this  influence  was  bestowed  on  a  babe,  it  was 
called  miraculous,  and  it  is  very  credible  that  in  the 
style  of  those  writers  mira  innocentia,  miraculous  inno- 
cence signified  on  tombs  extraordinary  bapjtism.  Such 
inscriptions  were  frequently  ornamented  with  doves. 
The  following  is  one  of  this  kind. 

MIRAE  INNOCENTIAE  ANIMA 

DVLCIS  EMILIANVS  QVI 

VIXIT  ANNO  VNO  MENS.  VII. 

D.XVIII  DORMIT  IN  PACE 

Columba  cum  ramo. 

Innocens  and  innocentia  in  inscriptions  are  sometimes 

E roper  names  :  and  the  departed  spirit  of  a  person  who 
ad  been  restored  to  innocence  by  baptism  is  often 
called  the  innocent  or  the  .holy  spirit,  or  the  holy  ghost 
of  such  a  person,  the  inscription  being  intended  to  in- 
form the  reader  that  the  deceased,  although  born  in  sin^ 
bad  been  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  had  ac-- 
quired  innocence  by  baptism.  This  is  called  in  the  ca- 
aon  law  a  distinction,  and  it  is  a  distinction  absolutely 
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vccesaary  to  the  history  of  catholick  baptism,  for  in  the 
church  of  Rome  it  is  expressly  declared  by  la^,  that  in- 
nocence b  not  natural  but  acquired,  and  acquired  by 
baptism. 

Had  it  been  true,  that  all  these  infants  had  been 
sanctified  from  the  womb,  it  would  not  have  iollowed 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  baptized  ;  for  baptism  is 
neither  intended  to  wash  away  sin,  nor  to  signify  that 
it  hath  been  put  away  by  aiy  other  means,  but  it  is  a 
mere  form  of  putting  on  the  profession  of  Christianity  : 
as  such  it  is  proper,  significant,  and  beautiful ;  but  in 
every  other  view  it  either  implies  the  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  or  a  moral  efiect  produced  by  a  mechanical 
cause,  which  would  be  preposterous.  Happy  to  be 
content  with  the  simplicity  of  Revelation  !  Baptism  is 
for  the  use  of  the  living,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  dying 
er  thedead. 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  BAPTISM   19   AFRICA   IV  THB  TIMB  Of  TBRTVtLIAH. 

FEW  writers  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  the  con- 
troversy concerning  infant  baptism  as  TertuUian,  and 
yet  the  subject  is  not  so  much  as  menUoned  by  this 
father.  They  are  boys  and  not  babes,  of  whose  bap- 
tism  he  writes.  This  looks  as  if  a  subject  might  be 
gready  disputed  without  being  much  studied ;  however^ 
such  oversights  render  it  necessary  thoroughly  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  of  the  business  as  far  as  it  regards 
Tertullian  of  Africa. 

Christianity  coming  out  of  Africa  into  the  West  re- 
sembles old  Jacob  the  shepherd  tottering  into  the  pres- 
ence of  King  Pharaoh,  and  may  very  properly  adopt  his 
language,  and  say,  Few  and  evil  ha^e  the  days  of  my 
pilgrimage  been.  In  the  East  and  in  the  West  it  took 
some  centuries  to  enervate  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  wear 
out  the  spirit  of  it,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  skeleton,  or 
rather  to  turn  it  into  an  engine  of  absolute  dominion  : 
but  the  Africans  went  on  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  very 
abort  period  gave  the  world  ^  system  for  a  gospel,  of 
which  most  readers  of  the  four  evangelists  had  never 
entertained  a  thought^  and  gave  it  as  tyrants  give  orders 
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to  their  slaves.  As  the  intelligence  of  a  corpCM^tion, 
like  that  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  appreciated  by  its 
specalative  productions,  it  should  seem  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  worth  of  the  speculations  of  Africa.  No,  it  is 
not.  Christians  are  extremely  divided  in  opinion  about 
the  doctrine  of  this  church.  Some  consider  their  dis- 
putes about  grace  and  freewill,  original  sin  and  the  di- 
vine decrees,  in  the  most  solemn  light,  and  think  salva- 
tion depends  not  only  on  investigating  these  subjects, 
but  on  determining  concerning  them  precisely  as  they 
did.  Others  behold  them  with  perfect  indiflfcrence, 
and,  instead  of  disputing  these  points,  repeat  a  tale  of  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  the  substance  of  which  is  thi6(l). 
The  bigots  among  the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  both 
Mohammedans,  have  a  mortal  hatred  of  each  other. 
Both  agree,  as  the  Koran  directs,  that  men  ought  to 
purify  themselves  by  washing  their  hands  before  they 
pray,  and  it  is  clear  to  bodi,  that  they  ought  to  wash  to 
the  elbow  :  but  the  manner  of  doing  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  abhorrence  just  mentioned.  The  Turk  puts  his 
hand  into  the  water,  and  taking  up  some  in  his  palm, 
holds  tiphis  hand,  and  lets  it  run  up  the  arm  to  the  el- 
bow. The  Persian  takes  water  into  the  palm  of  one 
hand,  carries  it  up  to  his  contrary  «lbow,  and  lets  it  run 
down  his  arm,  and  off  his  fingers  ends.  In  this  dis« 
pute,  whether  water  should  run  up  to  the  elbow  or 
down  to  the  elbow.  Almighty  God  takes  a  side,  and 
will  as  certainly  destroy  one  party  as  ever  he  created 
both.  It  is  much  easier  to  determine  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  this  church.  When  in  the  eleventh  century  there 
were  only  five  poor  bishops  in  all  Africa,  they  held  a 
council  to  determine  which  of  two  pretenders  was  Lord 
Prhnatc  (2).  Two  and  two,  and  a  casting  vote. 
What  a  general  council  !  Some  Christians  consider 
this  as  a  glorious  effort  of  sublime  piety  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Others  say,  it 
proves  nothing,  except  that  love  of  dominion  was  the 
fast  disposition  that  died  in  the  heart  of  an  African  pre- 
late (3).  Probably,  had  a  certain  person  been  there,  he 
would  have  decided  the  matter  by  setting  a  little  child 

(1)  Father  JnriPt  TraneU  into  Tartary.    B.  i. 

(3^  Leonis  Pap^e  ix.  Epist.  iii.   Jd  Thomam  EpUc,  Africaiu 

(3)  Jaq.  fiMDage  Sut.  EccUf.  Ton.  i.  L,i?.  iy.  Cap.  yiii. 
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in  the  midst,  and  by  saying,  Except  ye  become  humble 
as  this  little  child^  ye  may  exercise  dominion,  but  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (jC).  Having 
never  heard  of  this,  or  never  attended  to  it,  they  appeal- 
•d  to  the  pope,  and  he  settled  the  dispute  by  informing 
them,  that  there  was  but  one  Lord  Primate,  and  that 
was  himseUl 

By  Africa  in  ecclesiastical  history  is  not  to  be  under* 
stood  that  immense  tract,  which  geographers  describe 
under  this  name  :  but  that  part  only,  which  extended 
firom  the  Atlantick  ocean  to  Cyrene,  a  border  lying  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  the 
straits  of  Gibralter,  upward  (5).  The  whole  continent 
was  peopled  originally  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
that  son  of  Noah,  on  whose  posterity  the  patriarch, 
foreseeing  that  a  family  likeness  would  descend  from 
&ther  to  son,  and  that  the  meanness  of  their  minds  and 
the  profligacy  of  their  manners  would  produce  natural 
c&cts,  denounced  the  curse  of  servitude  (6).  This 
hadi  been  their  general  condition  under  the  descendants 
of  both  Shem  and  Japheth.  In  a  very  early  age  the 
Pho&nidans  settled  colonies  on  this  coast,  and  built 
Utica  and  Carthage,  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the 
world  for  trade  (7).  Trade  produced  population,  pop* 
Illation  wealth,  wealth  magnificence,  and  magnificence 
ambition  of  dominion  over  petty  surrounding  king- 
doms. Hence  followed  appeals  to  foreign  states,  alh- 
ances,  events  that  made  a  breach  of  fiiith  :  then  came  as 
natural  eflfects  the  dreadful  Punick  wars,  and  in  the  end 
the  total  destruction  of  Carthage,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  coast  to  a  Roman  province,  where  solitary 
garrisons  to  keep  slaves  in  awe  took  place  of  manufacto^. 
ries  and  warehouses,  population  and  plenty,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  trade.  When  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
yiekl  to  the  superior  power  of  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
know  the  fate  of  Carthage.''  Fate  was  always  in  Afi-ica 
an  apology  for  misconduct. 

(4)  Matt,  zviil  i.  8cc. 

(5)  Enuuiuel  a  Scbebtnte  £ccluia  AJricana.  Paris.  1^.  Sim.  i. 
Cap.  ill. 

(6)  Bochani  Opera,  curU  Leuaden  et  ViUemandy  Lugd,  1713. 

(7)  Lifii  JTfff.  man  n^m  Joan  DoiiyaUl  •  •  in  wum  Deifh,  PariH.  1679. 
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To  begin  from  the  Atlantick,  the  first  part  is  Maurita- 
nia, which  was  divided  into  three  provinces  :  Tingitana^ 
so  called  from  the  city  Tingis,  now  Tangier  :  Caesarik 
ensis,  so'  named  from  the  city  Cassarea  where  King  Ju- 
ba  anciently  resided  :  aiid  Sitifensis  from  Sitifi  the 
capital.  Next  lay  Numidia,  and  then  Africa  properly 
so  called,  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians.  When 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Carthage,  they  divided  this 
district  into  two  provinces ;  that  in  which  Carthage  was, 
they  called  Proconsular,  the  other  Byzacena  from  the 
city  Byzacia  (8).  Beyond  this  lay  the  Tripolitan  pro- 
vince, which  reached  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Cyrene. 
The  whole  is  generally  now  called  the  coast  of  Barbary« 
When  Jesus  was  upon  earth,  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  three  sorts  of  people  :  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and 
iNumidians  :  the  descendants  of  Phoenician  colonists  : 
and  the  Roman  provincials.  Loss  of  liberty  is  always 
attended  with  dejection  of  spirit,  and  this  generates  in- 
dolence, ignorance,  and  brutality.  When  foreigners 
are  quartered  upon  natives,  it  is  natural  for  each  na- 
tive to  say,  For  V)hom  do  I  labour  and  deprive  my  soul 
of  rest  ?  It  was  easy  for  Scipio  and  Caesar  to  hire  pane- 
gyrists with  the  spoils  of  Britain  and  Africa. 

By  what  means,  or  at  what  time  the  gospel  was  first 
taught  in  Africa  nobody  knows  (9).  The  Roman  Cath- 
olicks,  as  usual,  contend,  that  some  saint  was  sent  thither 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome :  but  this  is  said»  as  all  such 
fables  are,  for  the  sake  of  an  inference,  that  is,  that  Af- 
rica was  dependent  on  Rofne,  and  ought  to  be  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  on  the  maps 
will  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  made  its  w^y  thither 
through  Egypt  (1) ;  yet  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
it  should  go  from  Rome  along  with  some  provincials. 
However  it  were,  no  African  churches  appear  in  histoiy 
till  the  close  of  the  second  century.  The  obscurity  of 
the  history  of  almost  all  christian  churches  affords  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  first  disciples  of  Je- 
sus were  poor  plain  men,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  mag- 
istrate and  the  historian  :  that  they  taught  a  very  simple 

(8)  S«xtiRufi  Notitia  imperii  Condi  CarUiag.  yi.  An.  419 Guil. 

Bevereffii  Synodicon  Oxon.  1672. 

(9)  Basnftg«  Hist,  ut  wp Carthag.  Collat. 

(I)  Guliel.  Sanson  Geoiraph,  Patriarchalit  apud  hM)e\.  eonciL  Tom.  xvi. 
-  ••  Nicephori  JSist.  Lib.  il.  Cap.  iy.  •  -  -  Sehcktratetif  tup.  Dim.  I  Cap. 2, 
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gospel :  that  tibeir  worship  was  a  very  plain  aflbir :  that 
their  converts  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  sort  of  people: 
and  that  their  persons  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
habits  di&rent  from  those  of  their  iieighbour9,  or  by 
any  thing  except  their  piety  and  virtue.  Authentick 
histories  c^some  churches  give  this  probable  conjecture 
a  sort  of  demonstration  in  regard  to  others  of  which  there 
are  no  accounts.  How  wise  the  institution :  He  s/iall  not 
lift  up  his  voice ^  nor  cry  in  the  streets! 

Although  this  church  continued  only  about  eight  hun* 
dred  years,  yet  the  history  of  it  ought  to  be  div^ed  into 
five  periods.  The  first  begins  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first  Christians,  and  ends  with  the  council  of  Nice : 
a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  Dur* 
ing  this  time  Christianity  shifted  for  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  peopky  and  Christians  were  dissidents :  but  no 
party  was  established.  The  second  period  contains 
about  one  hundred  years  from  the  council  of  Nice  to  the 
irruption  of  die  Vandals.  This  term  exhibits  establish- 
ment, and  persecution.  The  third  is  (he*  next  hundred 
years,  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandds :  die  time  of  the  triumph  of  Arianism.  The 
fourdi  period  includes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
firom  the  rain  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  to  the  irruption  of 
die  Saracens.  In  this  period  the  condition  of  the  Afri- 
can church  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
last  period  extends  from  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  to 
the  disappearance  of  Catholicks,  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  years.  A  question,  it  may  be  hoped,  not 
mwe  curious  than  wise,  naturally  enough  occurs  here. 
On  soppositioo  it  had  been  the  duty  of  a  christian  to 
piofess  the  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate  :  and  on  sup- 
positiaii  one  Carthaginian  Christian,  suppose  TertuUian, 
■ad  liv«d  through  all  these  periods  and  discharged  his 
duty,  o^  what  religion  would  Tertullian  have  been?  Let 
it  not  pass  unnoticed  that  great  numbers  did  Uve  in  a 
part  of  two  periods. 

The  first  man  that  spears  in  this  church  is  Tertullian, 
one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in  history,  and  the 
first  Latin  father  (2).  His  father  was  a  centurian  under 
die  proconsul.    He  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  brought 

(3)  Qoifiti  Septtmii  FTorentis  TertallUni.  Opera,  ex.  edit.  Nicol&I  Rigal- 
tit   fitoiwe.  Im  •  -  Du  Plo.  Bibliot  du  Auteurt  Ecciet,  TertaUten.  Siec.  it. 
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up  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  Christian  and  joined  Uie 
church  at  Carthage  in  the  close  of  the  second  century^ 
The  church  elected  him  an  elder,  and  he  wrote  several 
books,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  apok^  for  Christianity, 
which  is  jan  admirable  work  full  of  information.  He 
was  a  man  of  allowed  virtue,  and  considerable  learning ; 
but  his  judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  he  fell 
into  the  snare,  too  common  to  primitive  Christians,  of 
writing  books  to  explain  the  whole  of  a  religion  which 
he  did  but  half  understand.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  removed  his  communion,  and  joined  the  people  called 
Montanists,  in  defence  of  whom  he  wrote  more  books  to 
contradict  what  he  had  published  before.  Most  Chris* 
tians  condemn  him  as  an  apostate  and  a  heretick :  but 
many  think,  he  proved  the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  his 
heart  by  ioUowing  his  own  convictions^  and  regarding 
nobody.  He  lived  to  e»^me  old  age  :  but  as  he  died 
heterodox,  nobody  knows  when  or  where,  or  how  be 
finished  his  course.  This  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
the  baptism  of  children,  and  he  dissuades  from  it :  but  the 
question  is  whether  he  means  natural  in&nts,  oi'  infants 
in  law  (3).  It  is  not  incredible  that  this  book  has  been 
garbled  and  interpolated  :  it  is  certain  one  other  book 
is  attrilnited  to  him  in  which  Sabellius  is  mentioned^ 
though  TertuUian  died  before  Sabellius  was  bom  (4). 

The  mode  is  not  in  dispute,  fisr  it  is  clear  the  Komaa 
Africans  administered  baptism  by  dipping  three  times  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (5).  Trine  immersion  to  represent  the  three  days 
I  burial  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  faith  in  the  Trinity,  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin  :  but  the  practice  was  universal  among  Chris- 
tians  of  the  CathoUck  kind;  and  some  who  did  not  believe 
the  Trinity  performed  baptism  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
therefore  the  subject,  whether  a  natural  in&nt  or  a  minor 
that  rises  to  view.  The  introduction  of  infants  into  the 
christian  cKurch  is  such  a  sbgular  innovation  that  it  hath 

/  n)  De  JBafitiimo  adver^.  ^mtit.  Liber, 

I  f  4)  Abr  Sculteti  Analyut  Script.  Tcrtnll.  De  Panit.  De  Triniu 

(S)  Tertul .  De  Bapt,  cap.  viii.  In  aqaa  mergiiiiur  •  -  •  Carott.  Mil.  cap.  iii« 
Dehinc  ter  merjg^tamur  -  -  -  Jdver*,  iVax.  Post  resuiTrctioi\feiii  spondeiw 
nissuram  se  diicipulis  promissionis  patris,  et  novissinie  mandans  ut  tin- 
guerent  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spirituin  tanctum  non  in  unum.  Nam  nee 
semel,  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nonina  in  penonas  singulas  tingoimur.    De  trim 

\  na mertione  vide  Cyprian.  Epiet. ad^baianumadPompeiuTn  •*  -  Basilium 

Cyril  Mieroeoi  -  •  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  -  -  Hieron.  in  Cap.  it.  ad  Mphee.  -  -  • 
Cbryaost  •  -  •  Basnag.  Canisii  Leuicn  pr^fta.  Cap.  v.  S.  19. 
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attracted  Ae  eyes  of  many  to  Africa  to  spy  out  the  cause. 
Baptism  is  a  ceremony.  Ceremonies  are  founded  not  on 
m<^,  but  positive  law.  There  is  no  law  to  baptize 
in&nts  in  either  testament,  so  that  there  is  not  even 
the  pretence  of  Judaism  to  give  a  shadow  of  sanction  to 
such  a  practice.  In&nts  are  mere  machines,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  every  things  requisite  to  baptism.  It  sub- 
verts the  very  base  of  the  christian  church,  by  giving 
those  the  name  who  have  not  the  thing,  and  by  transfer* 
ring  the  whole  cause  of  Christianity  from  the  wise  and 
pious  few,  to  the  ignorant  and  wicked  multitude,  who, 
being  supposed  Christians,  interfere  in  religion,  derange 
the  community,  invade  the  offices,  and  convert  the  whole 
into  a  worldly  ccnporation.  Had  the  Royal  or  Antiqua* 
rian  Societies,  or  any  of  the  academies  abroad,  taken  in 
their  own  in&nts  in  such  a  manner,  they  would  have 
been  lost  in  a  crowd  of  ignoramuses  before  now,  because 
the  qualities  of  the  parents  are  not  hereditary.  All  these 
reflections  have  weight:  but  diere  is  another  of  more 
importance  than  all  these  to  some  people,  who  think  it 
sinks  the  credit  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  making  him  impose  his 
name  upon  children  before  they  know  who  he  b,  or  what 
he  teaches  :  as  if  he  couU  not  trust  mankind  to  use  their 
reason  before  he  imposed  his  gospel  on  their  belief. 

As  Africa  is  the  place,  where  infant  baptism  first 
makes  its  appearance,  it  would  be  unpardonable,  in  an 
history  of  African  Christianity,  not  to  keep  the  eye  full 
fixed  on  in&nts;  it  should  never  lose  sight  of  them. 
When  they  appear  in  the  church,  they  who  bring  them 
should  be*  examined,  and  cross-examined,  feirly,  but 
with  all  possible  severity ;  first  to  come  at  the  fact,  who 
these  in&nts  are :  and  then  at  the  law  of  the  case, 
or  the  reasons,  which  are  assigned  for  the  baptism 
of  them.  Strictly  speaking,  it  lies  upon  those  who 
practise  it,  to  shew  how  they  came  by  it;  and  it  is 
spoken  6f  here  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  feet  is,  in&nts  appear  three  times,  at  three  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  periods,  and  the  baptism  of  them 
is  each  time  claimed  for  a  new  and  different  reason. 
The  first  time,  it  is  an  infant  in  law,  able  to  ask  to  be 
baptized,  and  accompanied  by  his  sponsor  or  guardian. 
Tlus  happens  in  the  time  of  TertuUian,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 
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The  second,  b  an  infant  of  eight  days  old|  brought  in 
by  a  countty  priest,  who  reasons  from  circumcision, 
and  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  and  ordered  by  his  mas* 
ter  Cyprian  to  baptize  before  eight  days.  This  hap. 
pened  about  forty  years  after  the  formelr. 

The  last,  is  a  new  bom  babe  in  danger  of  damnation 
for  his  original  sin,  to  be  cleansed  and  saved  by  baptism 
by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  fourteen  of  his  party,  and  their 
successors.  This  falls  out  near  an  hundred  and  eighty 
years  after  the  second.  Each  of  these  will  be  spoken  ^ 
in  its  proper  place.  Only  the  first  is  to  be  consid- 
ered now. 

To  discuss  this  subject  properly,  it  is  necessMPy  to 
arrange  it,  and  first  to  state  tne  case  -  -  -  *then  to  inquire 

who  proposes  the  baptism  of  infants tiiirdly,  to  ex* 

amine  the  word  infant fourthly,  to  hear  what  Ter- 

tuUian  has  to  object fifthly,  to  inquire  the  condition 

o[  these  iniants and  lastly,  the  new  office  of  sponsor. 

The  case  is  this.  Qbintilla  pleads  for  the  baptism  of 
mfants,  on  condition  they  ask  to  be  baptized,  and  pro* 
duce  sponsors.  TertuUian,  a  lawyer  and  an  officer  of 
the  church,  dissuades  from  it,  and  assigns  his  reafions. 
This  is  the  case. 

Next,  who  was  this  Quintilla?  She  was  a  lady  of 
fortune,  who  lived  at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia. 
Either  she,  or  Priscilla,  or  both,  formed  a  christian  soci- 
ety where  they  lived.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
church  was  named  Montanus,  a  poor  obscure  man,  of 
no  learning,  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  church  of  severe 
morals.  He  taught  in  the  church,  ,  His  air  was  cap- 
tivating to  the  lower  sort  of  people,'  and  his  example  ^ 
and  instructions  led  multitudes  into  thb  modte  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  the  church  multiplied  and  spread  itself 
all  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe. 

In  this  church  the  women  preached  and  were  caHed 
prophetesses.  Tjiey  believed'  both  the  Testaments,  Old 
and  New,  and  had  a  deal  to  say  Srom  both  in  defence  of 
themselves.  Miriam  the  «ster  of  Moses  prophesied. 
The  daughters  of  Philip  prophesied.  The  wise  virgins 
took  their  lamps  and  went  out  to  meet  Jesus.  They 
used  to  say,  there  was  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ 
Jesus :  and  therefore  women  were  both  elders  and  bish- 
ops in  their  congregations(6),  and  taught  and  baptized  (7)* 

(6)  Eptph.  JSr«ref  •       (7)  Tertul  De  JSafii.  Cap.  xriL 
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Tfaey^disowned  priesthood,  despised  literature,  and 
never  flinched  from  persecution.  Some  called  them 
Phrygians,  others  PrisciUianists,  and  Quintillianists ; 
some  named  .them  Montanists,  others  called  them 
Pepuzians ;  and*  if  any  body  inquired  of  them  what  they 
called  themselves,  they  answered,  we  are  Artotyrites,  that 
is,  bread  and  cheese  eaters.  Monsters,  exclaim  the 
the  serious  Catbolicks,  do  ye  offer  bread  and  cheese  in 
sacrifice  to  your  gods ! 

Epiphanius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  what  he  did  not  know 
as  wdl  as  of  what  he  did,  gave  tliose  good  ladies  a  place 
in  his  list  of  hereticks ;  and  though  he  says  he  did  not 
know  their  hbtory,  yet  he  pretends  to  tell  even  their 
dreams,  which  probably  they  never  told  except  joc- 
ularly in^  their  dressing  rooms,  where  writers  of  folios 
seldom  come,  especially  such  as  Epiphanius,  who  write 
slander  in  folio.  How  they  contrived  to  be  bishops 
themselves,  and  yet  to  despise  priesthood  in  the  other 
sex,  J6  hard  to  say.  Probably  alPepuzian  bishop  was  a 
teacher :  a  very  different  person  from  Bishop  Epiphanius, 
who  mistook  himself  for  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Cy« 
pras. 

''rhe  third  inquiry  is,  who  are  these  infants,  as  transla- 
tors have  been  pleased  to  call  them  ?  There  is  an  ab- 
solute certainty  that  these  children  were  not  infants  ia 
the  usual  popular  modern  English  sense,  and  that  the  word 
infiint  among  the  Africans  meant  a  minor,  or  an  infant  in 
law  in  general  It  might  mean  a  sucking  child,  or  it 
might  not.  To  determine  the  sense  precisely,  and  once 
for  an,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  TertuUian  in  the  case  of  the  present  in^ 
iants,  thouigh  he  does  not  call  them  iniants,  but  little 
ones. 

An  African  bishop  is  an  unexceptionable  evidence  ; 
and  one  who  hath  no  inducement  to  mislead  is  the  most 
proper  to  meak  to  this  point.  Let  Bishop  yktor  be 
the  man.  lie  lived  early  enough  to  determine,  and  he 
lived  after  Au^in  had  settled  the  dispute  by  law,  and 
was  not  interested  in  the  afiair  ;  he  is  therefore  the  near- 
est disinterested  African  to  be  found.  He  says,  **  There 
were  in  the  African  church  at  Carthi^,  when  Eueenius 
was  bishop,  a  great  many  little  in/ants^  readers,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  Lord,  and  sufierwi  persecution  with  the 
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of  their  brethren  (8),'*    He  says  in  another  place, 

^sn  a  great  many  Christians  were  fleeing  intoexile^ 

many  Ihtie  infants  accompanied  them,  crying,  We  are 
Christians,  we  are  Catholicks,  we  believe  the  Trinity, 
(9).  Some  of  their  mothers  were  Arians,  and  ran 
crying  after  them  to  dissuade  them  from  going  with  the 
Catholicks,  and  trying  to  prevail  with  them  to  return 
home,  and  be  rebaptized  into  the  Arian  £iith  :  but  they 
persisted.  "  Once,  says  the  bishop,  as  we  were  trav. 
elling  in  the  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heats  of  the 
sun  and  the  sand,  we  espied  a  little  old  woman  running, 
carrying  a  bag  and  some  clothes,  and  having  a  little  in- 
fant  in  her  hand,  and  we  heard  her  say,  run,  run,  my 
little  king,  do  but  see  how  fast  the  saints  go  to  obtain  their 
crowns.  The  pilgrims  paused,  and  when  she  came  up, 
they  reproved  the  old  woman  for  pretending  to  associate 
herself  with  a  company  of  men.  God  bless  you,  God 
bless  you,  said  she,  pray  for  me,  and  for  this  litde  grand- 
child of  mine,  for,  throgh  I  am  a  sinner,  yet  my  father 
was  bishop  of  the  city  of  Zuritaha,  long  since  dead. 
Do,  added  she,  let  me  go  along  with  this  your  little  ser- 
vant  into  exile,  for  if  I  leave  him  alone  the  enemy  will 
decoy  him  from  the  way  of  truth  into  the  way  of  de- 
struction. Well,  replied  we,  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done!" 

There  was  in  the  church  at  Carthage  a  man  named 
Theucarius,  who  used  to  read,  and  was  master  of  the 
singers.  Twelve  of  these  were  little  infants^  as  the 
bishop  calls  them  (1)^  There  were  also  tittle  infants^ 
who  in  time  of  persecution  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
crying,  *^  We  are  Christians,  we  are  Christians,  we  are 
Christians  :''  and  as  they  repeated  this  three  times,  both 
Catholicks  and  Arians  thought  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  :  the  latter  knocked  them  on  the  head,  and 
the  former  registered  them  for  martyrs  (2).  There  were 
seven  monks  put  to  death — Maximus,  a  little  infant^ 
was  one  (3).  The  officers  pitied  his  youth,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  recant.  '*  No,  (said  he,)  nobody 
shall  persuade  me  to  leave  my  father  Abbot  Liberatus, 

(8)  Victoria  Viten$u  Sitt.  Per^eeuu  Vandal.  Edit,  Theodorici  Ruinart* 
farinit.  1604.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  ix.  (9)  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  ix. 

(\)  Lib.  ▼.  Cap.  X.  (2)  Lib.  v.  Cap.  xiv. 

(3)  Mjtud.  Pauio  beatiu.  Lartyrum  pa^.  104.  Inter  eoa  infimtidllf  j 
noDUDc  mAximui  -  • . .  Infantule,  quid  featuiM  ad  mortem* 
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and  tny  brethren,  who  nuned  me  in  the  monasteiy. 
They  brought  me  up  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  with  them  I 
desire  to  suflfer,  and  with  them  I  trust  I  shall  enjoy  eter- 
nal  glory.  Do  not  think  you  can  seduce  me  because  I 
am  young  —  If  1  deny  Christ  before  men,  he  will  deny 
me  before  my  Father  in  heaven  :  but  if  1  confess  him, 
be  will  confess  me  before  his  Father,  and  the  holy  an- 
gels*** These  are  Carthaginian  in/ants,  children  of  the 
choir,  taught  to  read,  and  sing,  and  instructed  by  such 
men  as  Theucarius,  the  church  school-master ;  or 
brought  up  in  monasteries*  and  prepared  by  the  monks 
for  baptism ;  and  Theucarius,  Abbot  Liberatus,  and 
such  men,  were  sponsors. 

The  bishop  speaks  of  Vandal  youths  sufiering  with 
ether  infants  :  but  if  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  in  Africa,  not  provincials  only,  but  Van- 
dals, Goths,  and  natives,  all  used  the  word  inlant  in  a 
vague  sense*  TertuUian's  wordis  parvulus  a  little  one, 
which  if  possible  is  more  vagA  still.  The  first  lin- 
guists  in  Europe,  by  tracing  all  the  words  in  question 
to  their  parent  roots  or  first  sounds,  which  are  always 
found  to  be  very  simple,  and  very  much  alike,  abundandy 
prove  what  is  here  affirmed  (4). 

As  the  single  words  prove  nothing  mm'e  than  that  the 
infants  proposed  for  baptism  at  Carthage  were  such  as 
eould  not  dispose  of  themselves,  circumstances  must 
determine  their  age,  or  if  there  be  none,  the  age  of 
these  candidates  must  be  left  undetermined.  A  vety 
little  affix  may  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
word,  as  for  example  in  die  old  Saxon  compound 
word  cradle- chi/d^  which  fixes  the  age,  and  Godbeam 
which  describes  the  condition,  in  regard  to  baptism, 
Aat  it  hath  been  baptized  under  the  care  of  a  sponsor  ; 
but  where  the  words  are  uncompounded  as  these  are 
here,  some  foreign  circumstances  must  be  sought  for. 
It  is  not  said  whether  these  minors  were  the  children  of 
Pagans  or  Christians,  but  it  should  seem  by  a  circum- 
stance, which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  thiy  were 
the  children  of  poor  Pagans. 

(4)    Georgii    Hickesii   Linguamm  wff.      Septfutrionaliufn   The»aiinu» 
Oxon,  17Q5,    Tom.  i,    GrMpi,  Anglo-^MPcanifa  et  Moei;  Qnthiea.  p«f.  14* 
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Tcrtiillran  in  a  small  bode  rfless  than  six  pages  tu 
Tolio,  objects  to  the  baptism  of  these  little  ones.  Thb 
is  his  objection. 

Q.  Septimii  Fioreniis  Ter- 
tuUiani  Carthaginiensis  presby^ 
leri  De,  Baptismo^  Advtrsns 
Qnintillam*  Libri  caput  Mii. 

Baptism nm  noti  t'eoi«re  crcden- 

itbiti  eiTBCy  sciiint  quorum  ofllici- 

om  est.      Oraiii  petenti   dato^ 

siium  habet  tiiulum>  periade  ad 

cleeinosynam  pertiueiUem.   Iro 

mo  illuQ  potiiis  perspiciendum, 

nolite  dare  sanctum  canibus,  et 

p^rcig  prqjkrre  mafg«rita  vet* 

Ira,  et  manutt  hc  facile  imposo- 

eris,  lie  |uirticipes  aliena  dtlicta. 

Si   Philippu*  tarn   facile   tinxil 

rnbuichum,  recogiteniiiH  mani- 

fetterti  et  eicertatti  dignatjtfiem 

I^nmine  inrercessisse.     8|Bai«« 

PJiilippo  pracceperat  io  eaimyi- 

am  pretendere  ;    spado  et  ipf^ 

inventus  est  non  otiostis  ;  nee 

qni  *su'btto  lingai^ootKnipisceret : 

8cd  ad  templum  orandi   gratia 
Acripttfixe     -diviaie     i«|>re6«us. 

Sic   oportebat   deprehendit   cui 

ultro  Dens  apostolus   miseral. 

Ad  quern  rnrsire  spiritos  irt«e 
>cuprTc«lo:  leumiichi  Mljusgenf* 
jrqBsrt.  Scjhfitttra  ipMUS  fidei 
ocourrit,  ir  tempore  exhortatus 
adsnmitur,  Dominusostenditur, 
tides  Dou  tnoratur,  a!qua  non 
t*xpertatiir,  Apo»toiu6  perfecio 
aegMo  eri  pitu r.  Sed  et  Paulns 
feirera  cilo  tiuct^«  est.  Cite, 
enim  cognoverat  Judas  bospes 
vas  eum  esse  elect  ion  is  censtitn- 
turn.  Dei  di^atio  ^oas 
f>ri€^mittit  fyraerogntrras  :  «mim 
^itio  -et  decipere,  et  deeipi 
|X>t68t.  «  itaque  pro  cujusque 
personoe  coDdrtiono,  ac  dispo- 
sitione,  etiam  cetate,  cunctatio' 
baptismi  utilior  eat  :  prcecipue 
'lamen  cicca  pm^nlos.  Quid 
ehim  necesse  est  sponsores  etiam 
periculo  ingeri  ?   Quia  et  ipsi 

per 


Th^  eight fcjith  fthapter  of 
Tertvlllan^s  took  on  Jif^tisht 
against   QuiutiMa, 

That  baptism  ought  not  to  be 
administered  ra&lily«  the  adminia- 
trators  of  it  Vi*ow.  Give  to  hiih 
tljat  alketh,  every  one  hath  a  rights 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  alms. 
Yea,  rather  fay*  give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  cast  not 
your  pearls  before  swine,  lay  hands 
6uddeniy  on  tio  man,  be  noC  a  par- 
taker of  othci*  men's  fin«.  If  Philip 
baptized  the  eunuch  on  the  fpo^ 
let  us  recoflect  it  was  done  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Lord.  Tl>€  fpint  commanded 
Philip  to  go  that  way  ;  the  eunudi 
was  noi  idle  when  he  ibuad  htaiy 
nor  <^d  he  immediatelj  desire  ta 
be  baptized  :  but  having  been  at 
the  temple  to  worship  God,  he 
!  was  attsndRig  to  tke  holy  fcril^- 
turea.  There  was  a  propriety  in 
what  he  was  about,  when  Ood 
sent  his  apoftle  tc  liim>  the  %>irit 
;gpe  Philip  a  feoond  order  to  join 
himielf  to  the  chariot.  The  eu* 
nucTi  was  a  believer  of  scripture^ 
the  inftruction  given  by  PtWp  waa 
seafoDable»  the  one  preached^  and 
the  other  perceived  Uie  Lord  Jefus, 
and  believed  on  him,  water  was  at 
handy  and  the  apoftle  having  fimsh- 
ed  the  affair  was  caught  awaf. 
But  Paul,  yoa  say,  was  baptized 
inftantly;  True  :  because  Judas, 
in  wfaoie  hovfe  he  waa,  mflaoitly- 
knew  he  was  a  veifel  of  mercy. 
The  condescension  of  God  may 
confer  bis  favours  as  lie  ptoofies  : 
but  our  wishes  may  miaiead  o«r« 
selves  and  others.  It  is  therefore 
moft  expedient  to  defer  baptism* 
and  to  regi^ate  the  admintftrat]«n 
of  it  according  to  the  cofiditioa* 
the  disposition  and  the  age  of  the 
person  to  be  bapti2ed  :  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cafe  of  litOe  ones. 
What  necessity  is  there  to  expofc 
fponibrs  to  danger  i  Death  may 
tocs^Micitatc^ 
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per  mortalitatein  deatituerc 
promissiones  suas  possunt,  et 
proventu  mmlte  indoUs  fkWu 
Ait  qaidem  domioas,  Nolite 
il/o9  prohibere  ad  me  veoire. 
yeuiaot  dam  diacunt,  dum  quo 
veniant  doceotur  ;  fiant  Chris- 
tianiy  quum  Cliristum  noase 
potuerint*  Quid  featinet  inno* 
ceoa  aetaaad  ramiaaioQeai  pecca- 
lorum  ?  Caatiua  agetur  in 
9ecQlariba8»  ut  coi  substantia 
terrena  non  creditiir,  divina 
credatun  Norint  petere  aala- 
teniy  Qt  petenti  dediaae  videaris. 
NoQ  mioori  de  causa*  iooupti 
qooqae  procraatinandi,  in  qui- 
bas  tentatio  pneparata  est,  taoi 
rirginiboB     per     maturitatem, 

Saam  ridoit  per  ^cationeni, 
ouec  ant  oabtAti  aot  contin- 
^ndfle  correborentur.  Si  qui 
pondoa  intelligant  baptismi, 
magis  timebunt  conaecattoneniy 
qnam  dilationem  :  fides  Integra 
•ecnra  est  de  salute* 


incapacitate    them 

their  engagements  : 


for    fulfilliog 
or  bad  di^po- 


sitioDS  inav  defieal  all  their  endeav* 
ours*  Indeed*  the  Lord  saith,  for- 
bid them  not  to  come  unto  mc  ; 
and  let  them  come  while  they  are 
growing  up*  let  them  come  and 
leani,  and  let  them  be  inllniAed 
when  they  comcy  and  when  they 
underftand  Chriftianity  let  them 
profess  themselves  Chriftiaiw. 
Why  should  that  innocent  age: 
haften  to  the  remission  of  fins  i 
People  act  more  cautiously  ta  sec- 
ular affainy  they  do  not  commit 
the  care  of  divine  things  to  such 
as  are  not  intrusted  with  temporal 
things.  They  juft  know  bow  to 
9§L  fpr  salvation,  that  you  may 
seen)  to  give  to  him  that  aiketh. 
It  is  for  a  reafon  equally  impor- 
tant»  that  unmarried  women  both 
virgins  and  widows,  are  kept  wait* 
ing,  either  till  they  marry,  or  are 
conined  in  a  habit  of  ebafte  single 
life.  VSuch  as  underiand  the  im- 
portance of  baptism  are  more  a^aid 
of  presumption  than  procradi na- 
tion, and  taith  alone  fecurcs  salva- 
tioo. 

On  this  book  there  are  eight  remarks,  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

first,  The  book  itself  is  not  addressed  to  the  church 
at  Carthage,  it  is  a  pamphlet  written  against  the  QuintiU 
lianists,  whom  the  writer  reputed  hereticks,  who  were 
not  in  communion  with  the  church,  and  who  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  for  he  says,  tliey 
had  not  the  same  God,  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder 
they  had  not  the  same  baptism.  Beside,  these  people 
snflbied  wonien  to  preach  and  baptize,  which  the  church 
at  Carthage  did  not  albw.  This  book,  therefore,  doth 
not  prove  that  infants  were  baptized  at  Carthage ;  and 
the  prerequisites  to  baptism,  which  Tertullian  says  the 
Carthaginian  church  demanded  of  candidates,  were 
impossible  to  infants.  He  describes  baptism  as  it  was  | 
practised  at  Carthage :  but  it  is  the  baptism  of  adults  < 
by  trine  immersion. 

Secondly.  He  observes  two  sorts  of  texts,  or  more 
stricdy  speaking,  two  texts  ur^ged  for  the  baptism  of  in- 
Cmte :  the  one,  Sujfer  little  children  to  come  unto  me ;  and 
the  other,  Give  te  him  that  asketh.     His  answer  seems 
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clearly  to  be,  let  them  be  relieved  and  taught,  and  when 
they  understand  let  them  be  baptized ;  at  present  they 
ask  for  what  the  officers  of  the  church  have  no  power  ti» 
dispose  of. 

Thirdly.  He  remarks,  that  arguments  taken  from  scrip- 
tural examples  of  persons'  being  baptized  immediately 
on  their  desiring  baptism,  as  the  Eunuch  and  Paul,  were 
not  applicable  to  this  case.  Here  is  no  divine  com- 
mand :  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  there  was.  Here 
is  no  proof  of  conversion  :  but  Paul  was  known  to  be  a 
vessel  of  mercy  before  he  was  baptized. 

Fourthly.  He  adds,  that  the  baptism  of  children  was 
not  only  unsupported  by  scripture,  but  it  was  contrary  to 
the  reasonable  customs  of  the  world  and  the  church.  The 
world  doth  not  entrust  minors  with  secular  afl^rs  :  the 
church  doth  not  admit  either  single  women  or  widows 
till  they  have  proved  the  virtue  of  their  characters  by  a 
continued  habit  of  liwig  chastely  and  irreproachably 
in  a  single  state.         V 

He  asks,  what  there  is  in  the  children,  that  should 
tempt  people  to  baptize  them  ?  If  baptism  be  considered 
as  a  renunciation  of  sin,  what  have  chiklren  to  do  with 
this,  their  age  is  innocent  ? 

He  says,  sponsors  would  expose  themselves  to  great 
danger :  they  might  die,  or  the  untowardoess  of  the 
children  might  defeat  their  intentions. 

He  observes,  further,  that  though  children  might  ask 
to  be  baptized,  yet  they  might  not  know  what  they 
asked  for  :  and  that  the  whole  implied  a  want  of  under- 
standing,  for  they  who  knew  what  baptism  meant,  would 
rather  defer  it,  than  rush  unworthily  into  it. 

Lastly.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  book  answer- 
ed  TertuUian's  end,  and  prevented,  wha^  had  only  been 
proposed,  the  baptism  of  minors ;  and  it  is  absolute* 
ly  certain  that  about  six  years  after,  TertuUian  join- 
ed the  very  people  against  whom  he  had  written  this 
book,  and  the  baptism  of  children  is  not  once  mentioned 
zgain  till  at  least  forty  years  after.  TertuUian  published 
more  books  after  he  joined  the  Montanists ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  by  any  of  them  that  he  had  altered  his  opinion 
about  baptism ;  and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
they  convinced  him  of  some  errors,  which  he  reformed  : 
and  he  them  of  some  others,  which  they  gave  up ;  and 
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diat  hunying  forward  the  baptism  of  children  was  one. 
If  it  were  neoessarjr  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  age  of 
the  in&nts  in  question,  there  is  one  line  in  Bishop  Vic* 
tor's  history  of  the  Vandal  persecution  of  this  church, 
that  would  lead  a  reader  to  conjecture,  they  were  about 
seven  years  of  age  (5).  This  is  a  mere  guess ;  but  it 
seems  to  accord  with  every  thing  said  by  Tertull^. 
Such  children  could  ask  to  be  baptized,  and  so  they  an- 
swer the  character  proposed  by  the  Quintillianists ;  but 
they  were  comparatively  innocent  of  sin,  and  yet  igno- 
rant of  the  intent  of  baptism,  and  so  exposed  to  all  the 
objections  of  TertuUian. 

The  condition  of  these  children  is  the  next  inquiry. 
Africa  was  a  Roman  province.  A  Proconsul  resided 
there,  as  a  Lord-Lieutenant  does  in  Ireland*  The  con- 
ditions of  the  people  in  general  were  the  same  as  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  empire.  Slaves  could  not  dispose  of  their 
children,  and  those  of  the  gentrv  were  guarded  by  ex- 
press law.  On  a  comparison  cJ>  the  coivditions  d  the 
pe<^le  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  it  should  seem, 
these  in&nts  could  be  no  other  than  either  orphans  of 
free  christian  citizens,  or  children  of  poor  free  Pagans, 
who  embraced  the  proposal  made  by  Christians  to  bring 
up  their  children,  as  the  poor  now  accept  the  favour  of 
a  chari^-school  (6).  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  most 
likely.  The  Carthaginian  Christians  had  in  after  times 
two  sorts  of  institutions  of  this  kmd  for  both  sexes  :  the 
one,  church-schools ;  the  other,  monasteries.  Theuca- 
rius,  just  now  mentioned,  was  master  of  that  at  Carthage, 
and  had  12  mfants  under  his  care,  who  held  the  Trinity, 
and  probaUy  more  who  did  not  hold  it :  but  they  were 
wholly  supported  by  the  church ;  and  Victor  says,  they 
lived  together,  ate  together,  and  sung  together  in  the 
diorch  (7).  They  were  what  would  now  be  called  cho- 
risters, or  children  of  the  choir.  Liberatus,  also,  was 
master  of  a  monastery,  where  the  monks  took  in  chikl- 
ren ;  and  most,  if  not  all  monasteries  did  so  (8).  In 
both  these  schools  children  were  taught  and  prepared 

(5)  Filiot  cujaadAin  nobilis,  annorum  circiter  se^rem,  a  parentibus  sep- 
entm  est  -  -  •  raptoret,  infantuh  clamaate,  Chrittianua  lum,  inaontem  in- 
fwaimm  in  laom  gurgitem  demenerent. 

(6)  JOe  tuteia  •  -  -  I>e  ter^h  -  -  -  i)«  UitanuntU De  bonis  -  •  •  De  in* 

tutaiu  '  "  De  mtoribtu  vel  euratoribui  iliiutrium  vel  elariwmartnn  pertcn- 
mrmm.  -  -  -  i>e  infantihiu  •  -  -  jQlr  iiberiist  Ufc, 

(7)  Victor,  pag.  5  (8)  Pag.  91.  Fag.  192. 
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In  TertuUian's  time  these  schools  were 

Comparatively  inconsiderable:  but  the  ques- 

^en  him  and  his  opponents  was  precisely  this# 

iildren  be  baptized  when  they  are  first  admitted, 

il  baptism  be  deferred  till  they  have  been  instruct* 

Administer  it,  say  the  compassionate  ladies,  for 

re  Lord  said,  Give  to  him  that  asketh.  No,  replies 
TertuUian^  tlie  Lord  did  not  say  so  of  baptism  :  main, 
tain  them,  and  instruct  them  ;  but  do  not  baptize  them, 
till  tliey  know  what  baptism  means. 

The  last  article  regards  sponsors.  TertuUian  was  % 
lawyer,  and  before  he  became  a  Christian  he  had  been 
consulted  as  a  man  eminent  in  his  profession*  It  was* 
very  natural  for  him  to  start  the  diiEculties  of  sponsion  or 
suretyship,  and  particularity  at  a  time  when  Christians 
began  so  to  multiply  as  to  alarm  Proconsuls,  who  had  not 
then  learnt  what  they  meant  to  be  at.  During  the  lives 
of  parents,  they  were  the  natural  guardians  of  children* 
On  their  death,  the  neafrest  of  kin  became  guardians  or 
parents  of  minors.  Guardian  in  England  includes  two 
offices,  discharged  among  the  Romans  by  two  different 
persons,  the  one  called  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
person  and  education  of  the  minor  ;  and  the  other  nam* 
cj  a  curatcx-,  who  had  the  care  of  the  estate.  It  hap- 
pened sometimes  that  they  who  made  wills,  which 
slaves  and  some  others  could  not  do,  nominated  a  guar, 
dian,  who  did  not  choose  to  act.  Was  this  man  under 
any  obligation  to  execute  the  will  of  the  deceased  ?  No, 
he  was  not.  But  let  him  take  care,  for  if  he  does  any- 
one act,  he  will  render  himself  accountable  for  the  whde, 
for  the  law  will  consider  him  in  a  condition  of  sponsion, 
and  will  suppose,  as  it  very  well  may,  that  he  acts 

tntc,  of  his  own  choice,  and  without  any  compul^on. 
(vas  very  wise  and  kind  in  this  primitive  church  law- 
yer  to  wara  his  brethren  of  danger.  It  is  as  if  he  bad 
said  :  Have  you  well  considered  thb  »&ux  ?  minors  are 
npt  of  age  till  they  are  twenty.five  (9).  Till  then  they 
are  under  tutors  and  governors.  Government  cannot 
and  will  not  harm  you  for  feeding  and  clothing  poor 
children,  and  teaching  them  to  read  and  sing ;  but  per- 

(9)  Dionysii  Golhofredi  ITttit  in  Cod.  JuHin.  Lib.  v.  Tk.  xzviii.  Snx 
aetates  fieri,  est  puberem  fieri,  Dion.  liii.  tw%  ti  tn  nXjoum.  P©bci«» 
vocaatur,  qui  nondum  pervenerant  ad  aBnam  zxv.  setaAis.' 
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haps  they  will  not  consider  baptism  in  a  light  so  favour- 
able, for  this  is  embodying  them  in  a  corporation  un» 
known  to  the  law,  and  it  is  a  disposing  of  them  without 
their  consent.  Tlie  law  hath  not  yet  taken  a:iy  cogni« 
2ance  of  t>aptism,  but  if  it  should,  and  should  deter- 
mine the  administration  of  it  to  minors  an  act  of  spon- 
sion,  you  may  bring  yourselves  into  trouble ;  and  if  this 
should  never  happen,  how  can  you  answer  for  the 
dispositions  of  the  children,  when  they  come  of  age  (l)? 
And  what  will  you  say  to  the  church  when  they  cen- 
sure you  for  transferring  their  property,  their  oliices^ 
and  their  reiigion,  to  drunkards  and  blasphemers?  Had 
Tertullian  been  a  divine,  divine  motives  should  be 
ascribed  to  him  :  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  lawyer, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  he  determined  his  opinion  by 
professional  reasons,  and  though  he  was  too  wise  to 
mention  them  in  a  publication  under  a  pagan  govern- 
mem,  yet  he  knew  the  practice  of  the  courts. 

Many  years  after,  when  Christianity  was  incorporated 
into  the  4aw,  and  the  administration  of  baptism  was 
aKxxMinled  an  act  of  sponsion,  an  event  feU  out  at  Car* 
thage,  w4)ich  discovers  the  power  that  sponsors  or 
tutors  had  over  their  little  wards,  and  at  the  aatne 
time  it  shews  who  the  African  sponsors  were. 
The  Roman  Christians  first  established  liie  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  by  law  in  Africa*  The 
Vandals  followed,  and  established  Arianism.  This 
made  a  dreadful  dispute  about  baptized  children, 
who  w«rre  mot  always  of  a  mind  with  their  sponsors. 
Three  cases  will  exemplify  the  meaning  of  this. 

There  was  a  gentlecnan  at  Carthage  named  Eljttdofo- 
res,  who  on  hiBown  profession  of  iaiUi  was  baptized,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  tlie  Trinitarian  church.  The 
second  deaoon,  named  Murhta,  assisted  him  at  his  bap* 
tism,  thaft  is,  ttt  attended  him  to  the  baptistery,  and  im« 
mediately  after  he  n-as  baptised,  and  cas»e  out  of  the 
water,  ptrt  upwi  him  the  safbana,  or  white  linen  vest,  ik 
which  he  walked  to  the  dressing-room,  and  which  he 
rfkerwards  wore  eight  days.  Muritta  is  called  on  this 
occaMon  the  6uscqitor  of  Elpkloforus,  or  the  peraoa 
wtio  reoeivcii  him  coming  up  from  the  font.  This 
word  is  now-a^days  rendered  very  inaocuraitely  god- 

(1>  S«fer  0(iiiilon.  Inpp,  Df  tetttnatntmria  kttef. 
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father.  Some  time  after  Elpidoforus  became  an  Ariaa, 
and  they  say,  got  into  power  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox,  and  among  the  rest,  Muritta.  The  old  man  was  a 
genuine  Carthaginian,  fell  as  a  tyger.  When  he  came 
before  Elpidoforus,  he  reproached  him  not  for  persecut- 
ing, but  for  being  a  disbeliever  of  the  Trinity.  Out 
he  pulled  from  under  his  cloak  the  sabana,  and  holding 
it  up  exclaimed  :  "  Here,  Elpidoforus,  you  minister  rf 
error,  this  linen  will  accuse  you  at  the  day  df  judg- 
ment. I  diligently  keep  it  for  a  testimony  of  your  per- 
dition, to  plunge  you  into  the  bottomless  pit  burning 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  This,  you  wretch,  adorned 
you  when  you  came  up  innocent  from  the  font.  This, 
you  sorry  fellow,  this  will  fiercely  increase  your  punish- 
ment, when  you  are  cast  into  the  flames  of  hell,  because 
you  have  put  on  cursing  like  a  garment,  and  have  torn 
and  thrown  away  the  sacrament  of  fiiith  and  true  baptism. 
What  will  you  do,  you  wretch,  when  the  king  comes  ia 
to  view  his  guests  ?  Will  he  not  resent  your  laying  aside 
this  nuptial  habit,  and  say,  where  is  the  wedding  gar- 
ment I  gave  you  ?''  If  Muritta  was  a  go<J&tber,  this  is 
a  part  of  his  lecture  to  bis  child,  who  kid  been  bom  of 
water  about  ten  months  before  this  time,  but  over  whom 
he  had  no  control  (2). 

Theucarius,  the  church  school-master,  became  an 
Arian  as  Elpidoforus  had  done,  with  this  difference, 
twelve  of  the  singing  boys  had  been  under  his  care,  and 
he  claimed  them  to  go  with  him  over  to  die  Arians. 
The  boys  liked  the  old  church  best,  and  protested  thejr 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  With  the  Trinitarians 
they  staid ;  but  Theucarius  recovered  every  one  of  them 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  a  tutor ;  and  probably  he 
acquired  this  right  by  having  performed  an  act  of  spon- 
sion  at  their  baptism.  The  orthodox  could  not  prevent 
it,  the  children  went  against  their  will,  and  there  was  no 
remedy,  though  Theucarius  gave  diem  a  Carthi^ian 
education,  and  drubbed  them  soundly  and  frequently  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  creed  (3). 
^  The  third  case  is  that  of  Maximus,  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  who  suffered  with  Liberatus,  tiie  abbot,  who 
had  brought  him  up.  The  Arians  could  recover  twelve 
in  the  last  mentioned  case,  and  yet  they  could  not  recover 

(2)  Victor  ntftu.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  bc,  (3)  Victors  ti^f. 
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l}us  one,  though  they  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  do  so(4). 
The  truth  is,  they  were  called  infantuli,  and  were  all  under 
age,  and  at  the  disposal  of  their  guardians.  Theucarius 
recovered  his  twelve,  and  Liberatus  retained  his  one,  be- 
cause bodi  had  performed  an  act  of  sponsion  in  baptism 
at  taking  the  children  under  their  care.  They  that  dunk 
ignorance  the  parent  of  in&nt  baptism  are  very  much 
mbtaken.  None  of  these  answer  exacdy  to  the  English 
godfather.  Muritta  was  an  assistant  to  an  adult  for  a 
day  at  his  baptism.  Theucarius  and  Liberatus  were 
guardians,  fidejussors,  or  sponsors  for  the  whole  minor- 
ity of  the  children  under  their  care.  Nothing  in  all  this 
history  touches  the  question  in  dispute,  for  the  arguments 
that  belong  to  the  baptism  of  boys  do  not  affect  the  case 
of  new-born  babes. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  TBB  BAPTIIM  OF  BABES   IN    THS  TIMB   OF  CTPBIAV. 

THE  baptism  of  babes  first  appeared  in  the  most  ig- 
norant and  impure  part  of  the  catholick  world,  Africa. 
It  was  not  the  ofispring  of  critical  learning  or  sound 
I^ilosophy,  for  it  sprang  up  among  men  destitute  of  both, 
nor  did  any  one  ever  take  the  African  fathers  for  philos- 
0|4iers,  or  critical  investigators  of  the  sacred  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  if  they  be  all  taken  for  moral  men,  they  are 
everprized,  for  an  eye-witness  hath  characterized  African 
diristians  quite  otherwise.  He  says,  **In  spite  of  their 
vain  boasts  of  an  orthodox  faith,  they  were  Fagans  and 
Uasphemers,  who  worshipped  idols  in  secret,  and  ded- 
icate their  children  in  their  infancy  to  demons.  They 
were  more  wicked  in  their  morals  than  the  Pagan  Ro- 
mans had  ever  been.  They  resembled  the  frantick  fol- 
lowers of  Bacchus.  There  was  no  crime  that  they  did 
not  practise ;  perjury,  debauchery  of  every  species,  op- 
pression, tyranny,  madness  and  wickedness  of  every  kind, 
so  that  the  people  groaned  for  a  revolution.  When  in 
die  time  of  Augustine  the  Vandals  surrounded  Carthage 
to  besiege  it,  the  members  of  the  church  were  lying  along 
in  luxury  at  the  play^  or  at  some  pubUck  amujiement, 

Qi)  Ibid.  Pmio  tU.  MtmiHip 
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and  the  poor  were  more  wretched  and  more  wicked  thaa 
they  had  ever  been  under  the  Romans  (1). 

It  may  be  asked  how  a  church  so  grossly  wicked  ob- 
tained the  character  of  purity,  and  on  what  account 
some  of  the  clergy  were  canonized  for  saints,  aud  the 
principal  of  them  considered  as  pillars  of  the  Catholick 
church  to  this  day  ?  The  true  answer  is,  they  placed  all 
religion  in  faith,  not  in  virtue,  and  their  bishops  were 
the  most  zealous  contenders  for  hierarchical  power  of 
any  that  ever  appeared  under  the  Christian  name  ;  and 
nothing  serves  the  purpose  of  absolute  dominion  more 
directly  than  the  baptism  of  babes. 

About  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifteen  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  reputed  Chris, 
tians,  and  there  were  many  congregations  in  other  parts. 
TertuUian  had  thought  they  increased  too  fast,  and  lost 
in  the  crowd  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Awhile  he  had  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent,  by  a 
strict  scrutiny  at  the  admission  of  members,  and  as  sev- 
eral came  to  join  the  church,  who  had  been,  or  who 
pretended  they  had  been  baptized  elsewhere,  he  insisted 
on  re-examining  and  re- baptizing  them,  unless  they 
could  make  it  appear  they  had  been  baptized  by  church- 
es in  communioi>  with  that  at  Carthage  (2).  Congre-i* 
gations  of  the  same  faith  and  order  held  communior» 
with  each  other  then  exactly  as  all  congregations,  da 
now  in  states  where  none  of  them  are  established  by- 
law. This  had  not  fully  answered  the  end  of  Tertui- 
lian,  who  was  an  austere  man ;  and,  finding  that  the 
churches  of  his  own  communion  became  more  corrupt, 
he  quitted  them,  and  joined  the  Montanists.  There 
was  a  separate  congregation  formed  by  him  at  Carthage, 
wiiich  continued  two  hundred  years,  and  then  fell  into 
the  established  church,  as  Augustine  says.  Agrippimis, 
the  first  bidiop  of  Carthage  that  appears  in  history,  and 
seventy  other  bishops,  agreed  to  pursue  TertuUian's 
method  of  admitting  members,  and  they  re-baptized  att 
such  as  joined  them  firom  other  communities  (3).  Suc- 
cessive bishops  continued  to  do  so  for  the  space  of  for- 
ty years,  and  when  Cyprian  became  bishop  of  Carthi^^ 

(1)  Salviani  De  guhenat.  Dei.  Lib.  vui. 

(2)  J.  Forbesii.  Inttruct.  JTtrt.  TheoL  Lib.  x.  It.    CmciV.  Jnkaau,.  *. 
Da  Pin Moshetre Labbei  Concil,  An.  Slf . 

(3)  Cypriiini  Epbt,  Izzi.  ad  ^ntmn. 
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tfie  afiiir  caused  an  open  rupture  between  him  and 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  Each  bad  his  paitizans. 
£ach  assembled  councils  and  anathemadzed  the  other, 
and  hence  came  a  multitude  of  vdumes  ancient  and 
modem  about  an  uninteresting  dispute,  whether  Stephen 
the  Baptist  at  Rome,  or  Cyprian  the  Anabaptist  at  Car- 
thage, should  be  the  pope  and  the  t3rrant  over  all  other 
bishops  (4).  Neither  side  ever  entertained  a  thought 
of  making  the  people  free  :  but  bishops  and  schismt 
schism  and  bishops,  like  serpents,  run  hissing  through 
every  line  of  the  disgusting  history  of  the  contentions  of 
these  men.  Cyprian  was  an  ignorant  fanatick,  and  as  ji 
great  a  tyrant  as  ever  existed.  A  man,  who  loves  lib-^' 
erty,  will  see  very  litde  in  Africa  to  stay  his  curiosity, 
except  it  be  hereticks,  who,  believe  what  they  would, 
had  the  virtue  to  resist  the  torrent,  and  worship  God  in 
freedom  imd  peace.  The  oithodoE  reproach  these  peo- 
ple because  they  had  neither  saints  nor  martyrs.  They 
had  no  saints  :  because  they  had  no  popes  to  canonize 
any.  They  had  few  or  no  martyrs  :  because  they  ex- 
ercised no  dominion,  and  gave  Pagan  governors  no 
umbrage.  No,  hereticks  had  no  martyrs  till  Christians 
made  tfiem,  for  before  the  orthodox  got  themselves  es- 
tablished, they  were  as  good  Christians  as  the  rest* 
Hereticks  were  numerous  in  Africa  in  this  period,  but 
as  the  orduxlox  had  not  then  got  the  sword  of  the  mag- 
istrate in  their  hands,  they  took  no  harm,  though  they 
formed  separate  assembtie^,  because  they  thought  the 
orthodoa^  churches  consisted  mostly  of  tyrants  and 
fihves.  Basnage  observes,  when  two  country  bishops 
write  to  Capreolus,  the  bishop  of  Carthage^  thus  ran 
thdr  style  :  *^  Vitalis  and  Constantius,  two  humble  sin* 
ners,  your  most  humble  slaves,  prostrate  themselves  at 
your  feet,  and  conjure  your  apostleship  to  instruct  their 
fitlleness,  and  to  inform  them  what  the  church  ought  to 
believe  on  the  <}uestion,  whether  God  was  born  of  a  vir- 
gin :  because  some  condemn  this  expression.  We  be- 
seech ^our  blessedness  to  pardon  our  simplicity*  If  we 
»r  it  IS  through  ignorance  (5)/' 

^4)  Cyprian.  Op  —  *- Stephani  Epltt Concil.  Carthajy.  iii,  -  -  -  -  Va- 

letii  net.  ad  Euaeb.  Blondei.  de  primat  -  -  •  -  Faeundi  Defens.  trium.  Cap. 

(5)  Sirmoodi  Ofi.  Tom.  i.    Soe  the  whole  letter  in  Card.   De  Agriiirre's 
2d  vol.  of  the  CaunciU  ^  Spcun,  p.  195. 
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One  of  this  sort  of  humble  bishops,  named  Fidus,  in 
the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  wrote  to  Cypriaa 
of  Carthage  to  know  whether  children  might  be  baptiz* 
ed  before  they  were  eight  days  old,  for  by  his  bible  he 
could  not  tell ;  nor  could  Cyprian  tell  without  consult- 
ing a  council,  which  was  about  to  be  assembled  on  tw« 
very  important  affairs.  While  these  wise  men  are  pre- 
paring to  attend  the  association  where  the  baptbm  <^ 
babes  is  to  make  its  first  appearance  by  a  motion  from 
a  country  bishop,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  run  the  eye 
over  the  district  v/here  this  bishop  resided,  inhabited  by 
Pagans,  and  Christians  of  two  sorts.  £ach  must  be  ex- 
amined apart. 

To  begin  with  the  Pagans.  Had  not  a  great  number 
of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  ascertained  the  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  any  class  of  mankind 
could  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  txirbarity  as  the  Af* 
ricans  were.  There  was  a  ferocity  in  the  manners  of 
the  old  Carthaginians,  and  their  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples of  the  cruel  insensibility,  with  which  they  shed  the 
blood  of  citizens  as  well  as  foreigners.  There  is  one 
remarkable  instance  of  this  at  the  surrender  of  Carthage 
to  the  Romans  (6).  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  temple. 
Asdrubal  the  general  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  took  an 
olive  branch,  and  went  to  the  Roman  general  Scipio  to 
sue  for  favour.  The  lady  of  Asdrubal,  transported  with 
fury,  immediately  dressed  and  ornamented  herself  and 
her  two  children,  and  placing  herself  in  the  sight  of  the 
two  generals,  said  with  a  loud  voice  to  Scipio  :  ^^I 
make  no  imprecations  against  you,  O  Roman  :  for  you 
only  use  the  rights  of  war.  But  may  the  gods  of  Car* 
thage,  and  you  in  concert  with  them,  punish  the  perfid- 
ious wretch,  who  hath  betrayed  his  country,  gods,  wife 
and  children,  as  he  deserves."  Then  addressing  her* 
self  to  Asdrubal :  '^  Vile,  perfidious,  basest  of  men^ 
Ais  fire  will  soon  consume  me  and  my  children  :  as 
for  you,  unworthy  general  of  Carthage,  go  and  adorn 
the  triumph  of  your  conqueror,  and  suffer  in  the  sight 
•f  Rome  the  punishment  due  to  your  crimes."  Having 
BO  said,  she  cut  the  throats  of  her  children,  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  and  then  leaped  into  it  herself. 

(6)  AoUiii'f  Soman  Mufory.    Vol.  ?iii.    Third  Fwm  war.    Sect  iii. 
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This  ferocity  they  carried  into  their  religion.  When 
Agathocles  was  upon  the  point  of  besieging  Carthage, 
the  inhabitants  imputed  their  misfortune  to  the  anger  of 
Saturn,  because  instead  of  children  of  the  first  quality, 
which  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  him,  they  had  fraudulent- 
ly substituted  the  children  of  slaves  and  strangers  in 
their  stead  (7).  To  make  amends  for  this  pretended 
crime,  they  sacrificed  two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
fiimiljes  of  Carthage  to  that  god  ;  besides  which,  more 
than  three  hundred  citizens  oflfered  themselves  volunta* 
rily  as  victioots.  A  brazen  statue  of  Saturn  was  set  up, 
his  two  arms,  brought  almost  tc^;ether,  were  extended 
downward  over  a  fierce  fire.  The  mothers  kissed  and 
decoyed  their  children  into  mirth  lest  the  god  should 
be  o&nded  with  the  ungracefulness  of  his  worshippers. 
The  priests  were  habited  in  scarlet,  and  the  victims  in  a 
bright  purple  vest  (h).  The  infants  were  laid  upon 
the  arms  g[  the  statue,  and  rolled  into  the  fire;  and  a 
rough  musick  drowned  their  shrieks  lest  mothers 
should  hear  and  repent.  Plutarch  says,  they  who  had 
no  children,  used  to  purchase  those  of  the  poor  for  this 
horrid  purpose  (9).  So  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  pur- 
chased pigeons  and  lambs  of  the  country  people  for  sac- 
rifice in  thfi  temple. 

HistcNical  scepticism  is  a  virtue  in  a  great  many 
cases  :  but  there  is  no  room  iar  it  in  this,  for  evidences 
both  sacied  and  profane,  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  diat  the  Phoenicians,  the  Druids,  the  Gauls,  the 
Carthaginians^  and  even  the  Cvreeks  and  the  Romans, 
oflfered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods  (l).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  reformed  the  abuse ;  and  as  the  Romans 
subdued  barbarous  nations  they  obliged  them  to  reform 
It  The  first  decree  of  senate  that  forbade  human  vic- 
tims was  issued  about  ninety-seven  years  htfore  Christy 
wfaen  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Licinius  Crassus  were 

(X)  RoHin  Vol  If.  Sect.  !.---•  Juttini  Mhu  Cap.  xvi PluUrch. 

De  ger.  Jleip Scbelstrate  Ecci,  Jfric.  Diss.  i.  Cap.  i.  -  -  •  -  Petcenius 

Festtts  i^taK^  I^acUnt  JKner.  '»£x  Diodoro  refert  CsUus  Rhodicinui. 

(8)  TertuUUn  De  Tetumon.  anitme  •-•-/>«  Pall.  Cap.  iv. 

(9)  De  super^titione, 

(1)  Lertt.  xviii.  21  -  •  zx.  2.  3.  -  •  Dcut.  zriiL  10.  -  -  1  Kinga  xi.  5, 7  -  - 
2  Kinfft  XTiL  31.  -  -  x^il.  10  -  •  2  Cbron.  xzviii.  3.  -  -  Psal.  cti.  37,  38.  -  - 
Jer.  ziz«  5.  -  -  Ezek.  zri.  SO,  &c.  -  -  xxiii.  37»  &c. 

Jacquei  Saorin  Ducoutm  tur  les  tvenmnens  du  vieux  et  du  now,  Te*t.  J 
Ih  Htyt.    17ia    Tom.  it  Dise.  zv.    U  Tirs  dc  J^hthm. 
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/Consuls  (2).  The  Africans  were  the  la^t  to  suppress 
this  infernal  custom,  and  it  was  necessary  in  the  consul* 
ship  of  I'iberius  to  make  publick  examples  of  some, 
who  persisted  in  it  (3).  TertuHian  declares,  and  he 
lived  among  them,  that  they  continued  to  practise  it  in 
private  when  he  wrote  his  Apology,  which  was  above 
two  hundred  years  after  people  had  been  executed  for 
it  Ought  any  man  to  wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
custom  of  iniant  sprinkling,  when  it  required  more  than 
three  hundred  years  to  suppress  infant  burning  ? 

Mr.  Bryant  hath  collected  and  arranged,  with  the  ut* 
most  perspicuity,  undoubted  ancient  evidences  of  the 
almost  universality  of  the  horrid  custom  of  offering  hu- 
man  sacrifices.  The  Egyptians,  the  Cretans,  the  Ara- 
bians, the  Persians,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  lonians,  the  inhabitants  of  Chi<is,  Lesbos, 
and  1  enedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  All  the  Gre- 
cian states,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  all 
the  people  of  the  North  of  every  denomination  offered 
human  victims.  The  like  custom  prevailed  to  a  great 
dc^ee  at  Mexico,  and  even  under  the  mild  government 
of  the  Peruvians,  and  in  most  parts  of  America.  Mr. 
Bryant  adds  :  *^  In  Africa  it  is  still  kept  up  ;  where,  in 
the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice  some  of  the  captives  tak- 
en in  war  to  their  Fetiches,  in  order  to  secure  their  fa- 
vour. Snelgrave  was  in  the  king  of  Dahoome's  camp, 
after  his  intxiad  into  the  countries  of  Ardra  and  Whi- 
daw  ;  and  says,  that  he  was  a  witness  to  the  cruelty  of 
diis  prince,  whom  he  saw  sacrifice  multitudes  to  the  de- 
ity oif  his  nation.  He  mentions  four  thousand  Whidaws 
being  sacrificed,  besides  people  of othernations.  To 
part  of  the  tragedy  he  was  an  eye-witness  (4)/' 

As  Christianity  extended  itself  into  the  chief  towns  of 
any  kingdom,  heathenism  retired  into  the  remote,  inte- 
rior and  back  parts ;  and  this  it  was  that  uiduced  Chris- 
tians to  give  idolatry  the  name  of  Paganism,  and  to 
call  idolaters  Pagans,  because  while  Christianity  was 
profirased  in  the  cities,  idolatry  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised in  what  they  called  the  pagos,  which  are  now  call- 
ed villages.     In  Africa,  behind  the  border  on  the  coast 

(2)  Dionis  Catsii  Bitt.  Rom.  Lib.  xltii.  Hamburgi,  VfS%,  tmnt  ttotU 
Vtfesii,  Fabricii,  &e.  Plinii  Secundi  MiH.  Nau  Lib.  xu.  i.  xxvii.  1.  Ad 
uniin  Delphini,  Paritiu.  1685. 

TertuUiani  Jpoi.  Cap.  \x. 

Snclgnve't  yoyage  to  Guinea,  pag.  31,  34. 
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McufMcd  bv  the  Romans,  lay  an  immeasurable  country^ 
and  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  back  Roman  bordet-s, 
and  the  adjacent  territories*  having  no  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  continued  to  practise  an  idolatry 
as  barbarous  as  ever,  and  which  they   had   learnt  of 
the  old  Carthaginians,  who  had  been   merchants,  and 
who  had   driven  a    vast  trade  with  the   interior    part 
of  Africa  (5).     In  the  time  of  the  Romans  trade  took 
a  diflferent  turn,  and  the  back-settlers  purchased  when 
they  could,  and  when  they  could  not,  killed  and  plun^ 
dered,  and  carried  off  boo^,  to  sell  to  others  like  them- 
selves, who  sold  again  and  again,  till  the  commodities  got 
down  to  the  coast.     One  chief  article  of  this  traffick  was 
children.     The  innocent  lambs  were  purchased  for  the 
two  purposes  of  servitude  and  sacrifice.      This  vast 
counoy,  extremely  populous,  and  consisting  of  many 
large  kingdoms,  as  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola, 
Bratua,  Quiticui,  Monomgtapa,  Cafati,  Mehenemugii, 
and  others,  abounding  with  riches,  as  gums,  ivory, 
wax,  civet,  ostrich  feathers,  the   finest  copper  in  the 
world,  and  gold  in  abundance,  this  country  hath  always 
neglected  foreign  commerce,  and  trafficked  with  such  as 
visited  thek*  coasts  in  one  another's  persons  (6)«     Hence 
those  bloody  wars  with  each  other,  which  Europeans 
have  tempted  them  to  undertake  for  the  sake  of  procur- 
ing slaves.     The  natives  of  Africa  are  all  swarthy,  from  a 
light  copper  colour  to  the  deepest  black ;  and  as  they  have 
in  all  ages  sold  one  another  into  slavery,  they  have  ha*  ^ 
bitnated  the  rest  of  mankind  to  connect  the  two  ideas  of 
black  and  slave  (7):  a  prejudice  which  some  have  so 
thoroughly  imbibed,  that  they  have  turned  it  into  an  ar- 
^ment,  and  applied  it  to  defend  that  horrible  combina* 
tton  of  all  crimes,  the  slave  trade  (8).     It  was  common 
in  the  times  under  consideration  for  these  savages  ta 
make  incursions  where  Christians  lived,  and  to  carry 
away  whole  families.    There  is  a  letter  of  Cyprian  yet 
CKtsnt,  written  to  eight  bishops  of  Numidia,  in  which 
he  deplores  the  condition  of  such  captives,  and  along 

(5)  Leonit  Africc  Deteript.  Luj^  1632. 

f6)  Poritleihii^iytc*«   Dretionary  of  trade.   Lo»v4mi,  1fT4. 

(r)  Granville  SharpN  Just  Limttation  oftlavery.  Append,  Mr.  BryAAt*^ 
Inter  to  MK  Sirarp.  XofrdtM,  1776. 

(8)  Hame*t  Ettay  on  National  CA«r«cr«r«- -  -  •  EstwickM  C^Jdertnivn^ 
m  the  Hegr9  Cause,  ^ndin.  1773. 
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With  which  he  sent  a  large  sum  collected  at  Carthage  te 
redeem  them  (9).  What  ivas  worse,  it  was  in  alnK>sc 
all  countries  the  custom  of  rusticks,  long  after  they  pro* 
fessed  themselves  Christians,  to  sell  one  another  when 
they  could  conveniently  find  purchasers ;  and  even  here 
in  this  country,  it  was  all  that  instruction,  seconded  by 
law,  could  do  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  The  laws 
of  king  Ethelred,  and  the  old  Saxon  homilies  of  those 
times,  in  which  the  Danes  infested  Britain,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  expressly  mention  it  (i).  Lu-» 
pbs  in  his  homily  says,  parents  sold  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents  ;  or  in  his  own  terms,  Jader  sealde 
his  beam^  and  beam  his  moder  (2).  Such  were  the  Pa- 
gans, and  the  pagan  Christians  of  the  country  places  of 
Africa*  The  practice  prevails  at  this  day  among  the 
Tartars,  as  an  unquestionable  authority  declares  (3)« 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  commissioned  to  teach  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  the  Pagans,  was,  assuredly,  one  of 
'the  wisest  of  mankind,  highly  qualified  to  discharge  that 
office,  which  the  God  of  goodness  had  committed  to . 
him.  He  was  a  Jew,  but  so  free  from  national  preju- 
dice, that  he  perpetually  iciculcated  the  fitness  and  per- 
fection of  Christianicy  to  the  condition  of  mankind  at 
large,  and  was  always  remonstrating  s^ainst  the  incor- 
porating of  Judaism  in  whole  or  in  part  into  the 
Christian  religion.  If  an  angel  Jrotn  Jiea^eUy  said  he, 
to  one  of  these  churches,  should  teach  you  oihenvise^ 
hold  him  accursed.  Judaizing  teachers,  adds  he,  come 
to  spy  out  Christian  liberty,  and  to  lead  you  back  into 
bondage.  Some  African  Christians  entered  into  the 
views  of  this  angel  of  a  man,  and  had  they  been  let 
alone  would  have  effected,  by  cool  reasoning  and  exam-, 
pie  of  virtue  full  of  conviction,  a  slow  but  certain  cure  of 
all  the  ills  of  that  country  :  but  these  people  were  over- 
powered by  the  other  party  of  Jewish  Christians,  who 
called  them  hereticks  and  hard  names,  and  exposed 
them  to  popular  hatred  under  pretence  that  they  denied 

(9)  Epist.  Ix.   M,   £/dicopus    Numidoi.    De  redemptione  fratrum  ex 
captimtate  barbarcrum. 

(1)  Hen.   Spelmanni  I^tt  JBthelredi.  1013.    He  qui*  wndatur  cxtrm 
potritun,  \ 

(2)  G.    Hickesii  Thetmtr.  Tom.  i.  Dit9.  Eputolar,    Strmo  Lupi  mi^ 
JngUt,  pag.  102. 

(3)  Baron  De  Tolt's  Mmoiri.    VoL  i.  pag.  31«  fco. 
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the  ins|»ration  of  the  Old  Testament  For  their  parts 
they  held  the  Jewish  scripture  as  they  did  the  four  gos- 
pels as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  so  brought  out 
for  a  Jesus  a  sort  of  Egyptian  mummy  spiced  with  silly- 
saws,  which  they  agreed  to  call  eloquence,  and  hung  all 
over  with  awkward  hieroglyphicks  of  the  East.  The 
stupid  people  stared,  and  the  masters  of  the  show  told 
them  it  was  all  a  mystery,  but  there  was  something 
alive  and  wonderful  within.  Of  this  sort  were  those 
called  saints  and  bishops  of  Africa. 

The  African  fathers  were  the  least  of  all  others  tinctur. 
ed  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  sublime  religion  of  Jesus. 
Slaves  themselves,  they  never  thought  of  Christian  liber- 
ty ;  and  even  Cyprian,  the  gukle  of  the  rest,  durst  not 
think  fw  himself,  but,  when  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
give  him  TertuUian,  used  to  say,  give  me  my  master.^ 
A  late  learned  prelate  says  truly,  '*  It  was  Judaism  mis- 
understood  that  supported  them  in  .their  ill  judged 
schemes.  They  travested  ob;iCure  uncertainties,  nay, 
manifest  errors  into  truth ;  and  sought  in  philosophy 
and  lofpck  analogies  and  quibbles  to  support  them. 
They  Sd  not  knpw,  tliat  the  more  perfect  dispensation 
could  not  take  place,  till  the  less  perfect,  which  prefigur- 
ed It,  and  prepared  its  way,  was  set  aside  and  abol- 
ished (4)." 

Collecting  into  one  point  of  view  all  the  fbrementioned 
fiu:ts,  the  eye  fixes  on  Fidus,  the  honest  and  humane 
bishop  of  a  company  of  Christians  in  a  country  pbtce  of 
Afiica,  where  some  of  his  neighbours  bought,  stole, 
captivated,  and  burnt  children  :  where  some  of  his  flock 
returned  to  Paganism,  others  intermarried  with  pagan 
families,  and  went  with  them  into  the  old  practices  of  sac- 
rificing as  formerly  children  to  their  gods :  himself  filled 
with  Jewish  ideas  of  dedicating  children  to  the  true  God, 
and  marking  them  by  circumcision :  and  sending  fi>r 
advice  to  Cyprian,  exacdy  such  another  confused  genius 
as  himself.  Is  it  a  very  improbable  conjecture,  that 
Fidus  bethought  himself  of  baptizing  new  bom  infants 
as  an  expedient  to  save  the  lives  of  the  lambs  of  his 
fiock  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  to  a  man  of 
his  principles  come  more  of  course ;  and  if  Fidus  did  so, 
be  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  first  benefactors 
24 

<4)  Bp.  WttHinrton's  yuiian^  Introduction,  zzyiii.  -  •  -  xxxii.  -  •  -  Jnl.  8. 
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of  mankind*  To  prevail  with  such  savages  to  dedicate 
their  infants  to  God :  to  take  possession  of  them  by  the 
soft  method  of  dipping  them  in  water  :  to  procure  some 
persons  of  more  influence  than  the  parents  to  become 
sponsors  for  the  babes :  this  resembles  the  great  Alfred's 
uniting  Britons  into  tens,  and  forcing  every  nine  to 
pledge  themselves  that  the  tenth  should  enjoy  his  liberty 
and  his  life.  Monks  were  the  men,  who  took  care  of 
such  children,  and  the  complaints  of  bishop  Victor  in 
Africa^  and  Bishop  Lupus  in  England,  though  ages 
apart,  are  exactly  alike ;  for  both  say  that  they  who 
destroyed  monasteries  dispersed  children  educated  there, 
both  boys  and  girls,  some  resident  in  the  houses,  and  oth- 
ers day  scholars  (5).  Lupus  says,  servants  and  neigh- 
bours betrayed  such  houses  into  the  hands  of  invaders, 
and  gossips  and  godbearns  were  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity  (6).  A  fact  it  is,  that  the  African  Catholicks 
never  left  off  idolatry;  they  at  Carthage  worshipped 
idols  in  private,  and  dedicated  their  cliildren  to  them 
several  hundred  years  after  this  time  (7),  and  Augustine 
says,  in  his  days  the  Numidians  retained  so  much  rev* 
erenoe  for  Saturn,  to  whom  their  children  had  been  sac- 
rificed in  flames  of  fire,  that  they  would  not  pronounce 
his  name,  but  instead  of  saying  Saturn's  town,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  place  devoted  to  this  monstrous  worship, 
they  used  to  say  the  town  of  the  old  one  (8).  Just  so 
the  Jews  treated  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which,  because 
they  could  not  pronounce  with  reverence  enough,  they 
used  to  call  the  name  of  three  letters  (9).  There  is  but 
one  objection  against  this  conjecture  of  the  rise  of  infant 
baptism,  that  is,  that  Cyprian  doth  not  expressly  mention 
this  as  a  cause.  Cyprian's  letter  is  an  answer  from  a 
body  of  men,  but  neither  doth  it  contain  the  letter  of 
Fidus.  nor  all  that  was  said  in  the  company ;  and  it  woukl 
have  been  very  unwise  in  a  letter  intended  to  be  made 
publick  to  expose  the  crimes  of  their  proselytes,  for  thej 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law,  and  the  Roman 
accusation  of  in&nticide  would  have  been  charged  home 

(5)  Victor,  ut  tup.  (6)  Lup.  Bom,  ut  wp. 

(J)  Salviani.  De  Gubemat.  Dei,  Lib.  vii.  240. 

(8)  S.  Augustini.  Ob,  De  comemu  evatgelut.  Lib.  i. 

(9)  Bern,  de  Monttaucon  Atuiq,  Tom.  ii.  Pat.  ii.  Lib.  r.  ReUgio  «efer. 
Gallor,  Hltpanor  e  Carthaginientium,  Cap.  8.  Carthagimentu  Mberot  wos. 
Saturno  tacrificabant. 
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on  all  Christians  through  the  brutality  of  a  few,  whom 
others  were  striving  to  reform.  The  subject  is  certainly 
a  vast  field,  and  not  to  be  traversed  here  ;  but  whoever 
examine  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Salvian, 
Victor,  Optatus,  Amobius,  Minucius,  Julius,  Augustine, 
and  Fulgentius,  all  Africans  except  Salvian,  and  some 
say  he  veas,  will  find  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  not 
a  mere  guess,  but  a  natural  and  well  grounded  proba** 
bility  on  the  introduction  of  the  baptism  of  babes  (l). 
Peace  be  with  the  ashes  of  Fidus  !  he  ought  to  have 
been  canonized ;  for  it  was  a  well  judged  temporary 
expedient,  and  some  who  do  not  see  it  necessary  to 
follow  his  example,  because  they  are  not  in  the  same 
circumstances,  honour  the  man  for  his  faithful  attach* 
ment  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  his  ingenious 
scheme  in  fevour  of  benevolence.  There  are  three  ob- 
servations of  great  weight,  which  deserve  consideration. 
First,  there  are  several  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  letter 
Co  Fidus  is  all  2Ljorg€ry.  Secondly,  canonists  expound 
it  as  a  direction  to  t^  followed  only  in  cases  of  necessity. 
And  lastly,  it  is  absolutely  certain  it  had  no  authority  out 
of  the  province,  no  more  in  it  than  people  choose  to 
give  it,  and,  as  it  was  written  in  two  hundred  and  fifty* 
five,  and  Cyprian  was  put  to  death  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  eight,  it  could  not  have  much  eflect. 

The  council  at  Carthage  proves  the  mildness  of  the 
Roman  government,  and  at  the  same  time  it  displays 
the  disposition  of  Cyprian  and  his  brethren,  and  fully 
proves  that  they  were  erecting  an  hierarchy  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  Levitical  economy,  and  as  Cyprian  lived  at 
Carthage,  he  acted  the  part  of  Aaron.  It  was  for  this, 
and  neither  for  their  faith  nor  their  virtue  that  the  Ro- 
mans punished  them.  Never  had  any  men  a  more  violent 
passion  for  absolute  power  than  those  African  bishops  ; 
and  never  had  men  less  ability  to  exercise  it.  Other 
tyrants  gloss  despotism  over  with  power,  or  splendour, 
Qt  eloquence,  or  something ;  but  these  men  had  not  one 
qualification  in  the  world  to  recommend  them,  and  none 

(1)  Optati  Op.  cum  notU  Albaspinxi  et  Balduinu  •  -  -  In  can.  con«iI. 
EKberint  not.  Cap.  1.  De  his,  qui  post  baptiamum  idolis  iromolavenint...- 
De  tacerdotibiia  gentilium,  aui  post  baptiannum  immolaverunt.  accedente 
iMHnicidto  -  -  -  Cap.  iii.  De  eisdem  si  idolis  munua  tantum  dederunt  —  - 
Cap.  ir.  I>e  eisdem*  si  catechumeni  adhuc  immolant  quando  baptisentur. 
Can.  V.  Si  Domina  per  zelum  ancillam  occiderit.  Can.  vi.  Si  quicunquo 
per  maleficium  homincm  intcrfecerit^  &c.  &c. 
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but  Africans  would  have  submitted  to  such  masters,  un- 
known to  the  state,  and  unsupported    by  authority. 
Meanness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of  insolence. 
^\  /  This  council  elf  about  six^  or  seventy  met  (2).     The 

solemn  af&irs  came  on.  One  was  this.  There  was  a 
bishop  named  Rogatian,  who  had  in  his  church  a  contu* 
melious  deacon,  against  whom  Rogatian  complained  that 
he  treated  him  his  bishop  with  contumacy,  that  is,  dis- 
obedience. Nothing  else  was  laid  to  his  charge,  ex- 
cept an  insinuation  that  he  was  a  younger  man  than  his 
bishop.  My  Lord  of  Carthage  took  the  opinions  of  his 
colleagues  as  learned  in  the  law  as  himself,  and  wrote  for 
answer  to  Rogatian  :  '*  that  the  council  was  extremely 
shocked  at  the  contents  of  his  letter,  which  informed 
them  that  his  deacon  had  treated  him  with  contumacy : 
that  he  himself  had  power  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his 
office  by  excommunicating  such  a  refractory  man,  though 
in  his  great  humility  he  had  applied  to  his  brother  bish- 
ops in  council.  God  himself  had  decided  the  case  in 
the  17th  of  Deuteronomy,  by  saying  the  man  that  will 
do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the  priest, 
even  that  man  shall  die.  And  all  the  people  shall  hear^ 
and  fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously.  This  was 
the  sin  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  It  was  for  this 
God  said  to  Samuel,  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but 
they  have  rejected  me*  If  Paul  said,  let  no  man  despise 
thy  youth ;  how  much  rather  may  we  say,  let  no  man 
despise  thine  old  age.  Thb  is  the  spring  of  all  heresies 
and  schisms.  Deacons  ought  to  recollect  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  elected  apostles,  that  is,  bishops ;  but  as 
for  deacons,  they  were  instituted  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
only  by  apostles.  This  deacon,  therefore,  ought  to  re* 
pent  and  give  his  bishop  full  satisfaction ;  and  if  not,  he 
ought  to  be  excommunicated.  If  others  encourage  and 
imitate  him,  they  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    Farewell,  Brother." 

The  second  cause  tried  before  the  court  was  this«  A 
Christian  man,  it  should  seem  a  bishop,  named  Geminius 
Victor,  had  depaned  this  life,  and  by  will,  duly  execut- 
ed, had  appointed  his  brother  Geminius  Faustinus,  a 
preaching  elder,  executor  of  his  will,  and  guardian  of  his 

(2)  Labbei.  Condi.  Tom.i.  Condi,  African,  ad  Coiiap^am  ecdeda  £*' 
dpiinam  reformandam.  An.  2ST.  Cypriaoi.  £/nMt,  Izv.  ad  MogaHtmmm 
tpUcofmm,    J)e  wperbo  diacono. 
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children  (3).  This  was  an  heinous  crime  iii  the  eyes  of 
the  Fathers.  For  a  man  to  presume  to  employ  the  cler- 
gy in  secular  a&irs,  when  God  had  appointed  them  as 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  exercise  themselves  in  divine  things, 
and  had  commanded  all  other  men  to  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  to  follow  businesses,  and  to  support  the  Lord's 
'  priests  with  the  tenth  of  their  labours,  was  a  great  crime, 
and  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
dead  man's  name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs  : 
and  that  such  as  in  future  should  imitate  his  example, 
and  employ  the  clei^y  to  do  any  secular  business,  should 
be  excommunicated.  -  -^ 

Lasdy,  comes  the  question  about  infiint  baptism  (4).  ] 
The  ktter  written  by  Fidus  was  read :  but  as  it  is  lost, 
a  judgment  of  it  can  only  be  formed  by  what  Cyprian 
hath  said  of  it.  It  is  not  known  who  Fidus  was.  The  / 
precise  question  befcHie  the  association  was,  at  what  age " 
may  in&nts  be  baptized  f  Fidus  thought  at  eight  days, 
because  the  law  of  circumcision  prescribed  this  time. 
"  No,"  replied  the  council ;  "  God  denies  grace  to 
none ;  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them ;  and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  save  our 
fellow  creatures.  **  Beside,"  added  they,  *'  God  would 
be  a  respecter  of  persons,  if  he  denied,  to  infants  what  he 
grants  to  adults.  Did  not  the  prophet  EHsha  lay  upon 
a  child,  and  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes 
upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands  f  Now 
the  spiritual  sense  of  this  is,  that  infants  are  equal  to 
men  :  but  if  you  refuse  to  baptize  them,  you  destroy 
this  equality,  and  are  partial." 

Fidus  had  a  second  difficulty  stronger  than  the  first« 
It  was  the  custom  to  kiss  the  persons  newly  baptized  ; 
but  he  informed  the  council  m  his  letter,  that  infants 
were  reputed  unclean  the  first  seven  days,  and  therefore 
people  did  not  choose  to  kiss  them.  This  was  an  arti- 
cle of  great  consequence.  The  fathers  answered ;  **  You 
are  mistaken,  Fidus ;  children  in  this  case  are  not  un- 
clean,  for  the  apostle  saith, — ^to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  No  man  ought  to  be  shocked  at  kissing  what 
God  condescends  to  create.  Circumcision  was  a  carnal 
rite,  this  is  spiritual  circumcision,  and  Peter  saith  we 
ought  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean." 

(3)  Cyp.    Spi^t,  Ixvi.  Ad  derutn  et  pUbem  Fumttmontnu 

(4)  Cyp.  JB>f«f.  Izvi  adFidum. 
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f  They  proceed,  and  say  :  "  If  baptism  ought  to  be  de- 
(  ferred,  it  should  be  to  adults  who  have  committed  great 
^  crimes;  but  if  they  be  admitted  on  repentance,  how 
/  much  rather  should  infants  be  baptized,  who  have  not 
\  committed  such  crimes,  and  who  come  into  the  world 
/   crying  for  baptism." 

On  this  part  of  church  history,  different  persons  make 
very  different  reflections.  A  statesman  asks,  Did  the 
proconsul  of  the  province  know  that  seventy  obscure 
men,  without  any  authority  from  government,  held  a 
court  of  judicature,  and  by  a  foreign  law  of  Judea  ad- 
judged a  citizen,  without  hearing  him,  to  die  for  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  mandate  of  one  of  their  order  ?  This, 
then,  accounts  for  many  events  falsely  called  persecu- 
tions, and  many  executions  called  martyrdoms.  The 
correspondence  between  Cyprian  of  Carthage  and  Cor- 
nelius,  bishop  at  Rome,  is  a  system  of  the  most  atro- 
cious tyranny  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  if  government  had 
any  knowledge  of  their  practices,  that  patience  deferred 
their  martyrdom  so  long. 

A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  asks,  Who  are  these 
that  hold  a  court  of  Nisi  prius,  and  unauthorized  by  any 
legislative  power  of  the  empire  set  aside  wills,  and  ex- 
empt some  citizens  from  offices  under  the  false  pretence 
that  they  are  Jews  of  the  family  of  one  Aaron,  while  all 
the  world  knows  they  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  subjects 
of  Rome. 

A  philosopher  inquires,  What  branch  of  reasoning  this 
belongs  to  :  Elisha  at  the  command  of  God  restores  a 
youth  to  life  ;  and  therefore  Fidus  by  order  of  Cyprian ^ 
ought  to  dip  new  born  babes  ? 

African  ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  burn 
their  children,  might  not  be  much  shocked  at  a  man's 
intruding  into  a  lying-in-room,  and  agitating  in  publick, 
before  seventy  other  men,  questions  about  the  unclean- 
ness  of  new  bom  infants :  but  European  ladies  roust  be 
excruciated  at  the  indelicacy  of  such  men,  and  the  hor- 
ror  of  making  such  debates  parts  of  a  body  of  theology 
to  be  studied  by  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Divines  will  observe  what  it  was  that  made  a  saint : 
and  what  constituted  an  heretick  ;  and  some  will  think 
that  the  African  arguments  for  infant  baptism  are  as  good 
as  any  that  have  ever  been  invented  since :    but  which 
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of  its  two  qualities  hath  contributed  most  to  support  its 
credit  in  the  world,  the  logick  or  the  ferocity  of  Car- 
thage,  must  be  left  to  the  wise  to  determine. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  this  infant  baptism  is  en* 
tirely  difierent  from  that  proposed  in  the  time  of  TertuU 
lian.  That  was  the  baptism  of  little  ones,  who  asked  to 
be  baptized  :  thb,  of  new-bom  babes.  That  was  sup- 
ported  and  rejected  by  New-Testament  texts  and  argu- 
ments :  this  is  grounded  on,  and  defended,  and  regu- 
lated by  Jewish  law.  That  required  the  consent  of 
sponsors :  this  mentions  none.  That  was  a  joining  of 
them  to  the  church :  this  is  a  dedicating  of  them  to  God. 
Scholiasts  observe,  this  was  contrary  both  to  Tertulliaa 
and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  (5).  It  doth  not  appear 
that  infants  were  baptized  at  Carthage,  or  any  where 
else,  except  in  the  country  where  Fidus  lived,  and  there 
because,  says  Cyprian,  as  Jesus  came  to  save  men's 
^es^  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  further  his  kind  inten- 
tion, and  like  the  prophet  recgl  to  life  children  under  a 
sentence  of  death.  An  opinion  of  council  that  Fidus 
ought  to  baptize  infants  is  very  far  from  proving  that 
the  advisers,  who  were  in  difierent  circumstances,  did 
so.  In  brief,  infant  baptism  subverts  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is,  that  men  are 
made  Christians,  and  not  born  so. 

The  idea  of  dedicating  children  to  God,  was  very 
specious,  and  had  the  air  of  superior  piety.  It  met  also 
the  general  notions  of  those  Christians,  who  had  chang- 
ed the  primitive  ground  of  action,  and  had  taken  the  old 
testament  for  a  rule  of  religion  to  Christians.  There 
they  found  the  history  of  Hannah,  and  the  dedication  of 
her  son  Samuel  to  God  before  he  was  bom.  This  was 
a  very  agreeable  history  to  ladies,  who  desired  chil- 
dren, and  as  monks  and  priests  thought  themselves  the 
successors  of  Eli,  they  encouraged,  the  frenzy,  and  pre- 
tended to  obtain  children  by  praying  for  them.  By  this 
well  conceited  fiction  they  became  spiritual  fathers,  and 
then  it  became  their  duty  to  educate  their  children, 
which  they  were  ready  to  do  in  their  monasteries.  It  is 
evident  to  a  demonstration  that  a  vast  number  of  le- 
gends are  fables  formed  on  the  history  of  Samuel.  A 
man  and  woman  live  together  many  years,  and  have  no 

(5)  RigtltU.  Not€  in  Ice, 
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children.  The  good  lady  becomes  wretched,  and  ap. 
plies  to  some  holy  monk  or  priest  for  the  aid  of  his 
prayers.  He,  as  a  condition,  requires  her,  if  God 
should  answer  his  request,  that  she  should  dedicate  the 
child  to  God.  She  a^ees ;  presently  she  has  a  son. 
When  she  hath  suckled  and  weaned  him,  she  carries 
him  to  the  spiritual  father  to  educate,  who,  having  learnt 
him  to  say  mass,  and  work  miracles,  sends  him  out  to 
fill  some  conspicuous  station  in  the  church,  where  he 
lives  a  virgin,  diesja  saint,  and  shines  through  succes- 
sive ages  in  red  letters  in  the  calendar. 

Under  all  this  mass  of  fable  lie  a  few  truths.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  dedicating  children  to  God  by  baptism  was 
first  heard  of  in  Africa.  It  is  certain  the  notion  of  dedi- 
cation is  found  all  over  the  empire  within  one  hundred 
years  after  the  time  it  appeared  in  Africa.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  many  who  dedicated  their  children  to  God 
before  their  birth  did  not  baptize  them  in  infancy,  as 
was  observed  in  the  two  most  eminent  families  of  the 
Greek  church,  those  of  Basil  and  Nazianzen.  It  is  e- 
qually  clear,  that  monks  took  dedicated  children  to  prepare 
for  baptism,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  demon- 
strate that  baptism  went  down  by  degrees,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  dedicated  new  bom  in&nts,  except  in  Africa, 
where  it  was  intended  to  save  their  lives,  till  the  fifth 
century.  Bishops  who  all  did  what  they  pleased  in 
their  own  dioceses,  and  monks  who  had  no  masters^ 
brought  forward  l^ptism  by  visions,  and  some  who 
were  overstocked  with  children  published  resolutions 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  (6).  One  example  of 
this  sort  of  legends  may  suffice.  Near  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Cyprian  there  lived  at  Meli- 
tene,  a  city  in  Armenia,  a  gentleman  named  Paul,  who 
had  been  long  married  to  Dionysia,  and  had  no  chiU 
dren.  In  their  distress  they  applied  to  Polyeuctes 
teacher  of  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  advised 
fervent  prayer.  One  night  as  they  were  all  employed 
in  this  holy  exercise  they  had  a  vision,  and  a  voice 
said  ;  Be  of  good  comfort,,  God  hath  granted  you  a  son, 
Euthymias,  a  son  of  joy.  In  due  time  Dionjrsia  lay  in, 
and  the  child  was  named  Euthymias,  and  die  parents 

(6)  E.  Martene.  Veter.  Script,  et  Monument,  Colleetio  nam.  Jfotomagi. 
1700.  Jntiq.  CoHfuetud,  Canon,  Regular,  Monagt,  S,yaeob.deIianteforti. 
Cap.szv.  Dtfmerit. 
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vowed  to  dedicate  him  to  God.  About  three  years  af- 
ter Paul  died.  Dionysia  consulted  her  brother  Eudox^ 
ius,  who  was  an  assbtant  to  the  bishop  of  the  church  in 
the  city,  what  she  should  do  with  the  child,  fie  told 
her  Otreius  the  bishop  was  a  very  holy  man,  an<l  he  ad- 
vised her  to  offer  Euthymias  to  him.  She  did  so.  O- 
treius  inquired  whether  she  had  determined  on  any  line 
of  life  for  him.  Eudoxius  the  uncle  then  told  him  the 
whole  story  of  Polyeuctes,  and  the  vision,  and  that  the 
mother  had  only  dedicated  him  to  God  in  generaL 
Otreius  was  astonished,  and  looking  intently  on  the 
child,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Verily  the  spirit  of  God  rests 
upon  this  boy."  He  therefore  provided  for  the  mother 
by  making  her  deaconness  of  the  chiu'ch,  and  he  be- 
came  a  parent  to  the  child,  whom  he  ordered  in  the 
end  to  be  baptized,  his  hair  clipped  off,  his  name  to 
be  put  on  the  list  of  church  officers,  and  himself  to  be 
employed  first  as  a  reader,  and  afterward  as  a  teacher  ia 
the  church  (7).  At  what  age  precisely  this  dedicated 
child  of  christian  parents  was  baptized  is  not  certain  : 
but  it  b  clear  he  was  not  baptized  at  hb  birth,  or  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  his  life.  The  whole^ 
however,  it  is  expressly  said,  was  conducted  by  a 
rule  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  not  as  a  rule 
even  for  Jesus,  but  as  an  anecdote  of  ancient  his- 
tory.  This  mistake  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  those  times*  The 
teachers  acted  the  part  of  Eli,  and  became  priests. 
Tlie  people  acted  that  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  and  ded* 
icated  their  children  to  God(8).  The  children  thought 
themselves  extraordinary  persons,  and  acted  the  part  of 
Samuel,  and  in  process  of  dme,  behold  !  like  Samuel, 
they  made  and  unmade  kings  :  distracting  and  dethrone 
ing  Sauls,  anointing  Davids,  and  hewing  Agags  to 
pieces  before  the  Lord.  Hence  the  divine  right  of  lungs, 
for  God  always  spoke  by  his  servants,  the  priests  :  and 
hence  unction  by  the  clergy  to  this  day.  They  perpet- 
ually quote  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  parr 
ticularly  from  Samijel,  for  all  this  in  their  deeds.  Be- 
hold how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  ! 

(7)  Cyrilli.  Seythopolatini  Vita  S.  Eatbymii  AbbatU.  Interprett  JacobQ 
l«o^pin.  apud,  Analect.  Grtte,  Benedictin.  pag.  6. 

^8)  Mdchioris  GolcUsti  Monorchia  Mauavim  auctar  tractat,  9ari^»  l€tl. 
'Pbloth.    AchilUni.  Jk  ^uriidict,  JUg\  et  Sareerdvt.  G»p.  167, 
25 
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There  were  many  of  the  clergy  of  those  times,  who 
were  unmarried,  but  who,  however,  kept  single 
sisters,  or  beloveds,  as  they  called  them,  of  singular 
beauty,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  (9).  This  abuse, 
as  all  others,  prevailed  most  in  Africa  ;  and  Cypri- 
an, to  his  honour  be  it  said,  endeavoured  to  reform  it : 
but  it  was  out  of  his  power.  It  is  a  subject  too  indel- 
icate to  be  unfolded :  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined, 
that  if  any  of  these  virgins  became  mothers,  their  chil- 
dren were  eminently  children  of  God,  and  if  othcr& 
were  dedicated  and  baptized,  these  ought  to  have  had 
the  Lord's  supper  administered  to  them. 

Putting  these  facts  together,  the  result  forms  not  a 
very  improbable  conjecture  on  the  rise  of  the  bapdsm  of 
babes  in  Africa,  rriscilla,  Quintilla,  and  Maximilla 
were  "  ladies  remarkaUe  for  their  opulence,  and  for  a 
high  degree  of  warmth  in  religion'^  (])•  Where  could 
the  zeal  and  tenderness  of  the  fair  sex  find  such  scope 
for  the  effusion  of  those  soft  passions,  which  are  the 
glory  of  their  sex,  as  in  the  back  parts  of  the  Romaa 
provinces  in  Africa  ?  On  the  coast  tne  laws  against  hu- 
man victims  guarded  the  lives  of  infants :  but  up 
high  in  the  country  the  law  had  spent  its  force>  and 
tiie  custom  of  the  desert  stepped  over  the  line,  and 
purchased  the  innocent  lambs  for  sacrifice.  To  per- 
suade the  poor  parents  to  dedicate  them  to  God,  and  to 
prevail  with  a  man  of  account  to  become  a  sponsor,  and 
put  his  name  on  these  little  innocents,  was  at  once  to 
place  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  gospel  and  the  law. 
A  hazardous  undertaking,  said  the  stern  TertuUian  : 
True,  replied  the  compassionate  ladies :  but  Jesus  said^ 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  :  and  sufier  litde  children  to 
come  unto  me.  Fidus  improved  upon  this,  and  redu-^ 
ced  baptism  to  the  size  of  babes. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

eF  THE  EFF0ET9   OF    AUOU8TIMB  TO  BEIHO  III  TBB  BAPTMm 

OF    BABBS. 

AUGUSTINE,  who,  for  his  zealous  labours  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cause  of  enthusiasm  and  church  power^ 
hath  been  since  his  death  canonized  for  a  saint^  was  the 

(9)  Muntorii  Jmcdat.  Gr^c.  P«g.  Sia        (t)  Mofheim  Mcck4.  JB^t. 
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prificipid  doer  in  Africa  during  hb  episcopate ;  and  his 
conduct  was  so  much  governed  by  the  violence  of  his 
own  passions,  irritated  by  the  unremitted  opposition  of 
his  neighbours,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
sketch  of  his  character  and  that  of  his  opponents,  m  or« 
der  to  account  for  the  fraud  and  force  used  to  introduce 
the  baptbm  <^  babes. 

Augustine  was  not  always  a  saint,  and  his  history  in 
brief  is  thb(l).  He  jvas  bom  in  the  year  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  at  Tageste  in  Africa  of  poor  but 
Christian  parents.  His  &^r  was  a  soldier  named  Pa* 
tricius,  his  mother  was  called  Monica,  and  celebrated 
for  her  eminent  superstition,  which  her  party  called  piety. 
His  parents  forced  him  to  go  to  school,  but  he  discover* 
ed  no  inclination  for  learning.  He  had  a  fit  of  sickness 
lA  his  ^outh,  in  which  he  was  very  near  being  baptized, 
being  m  fear  of  death  :  but  his  mother  as  he  got  better 
persuaded  him  to  defer  it,  for  she  knew  him  and  the 
world  better  than  he  knew  either.  He  recovered,  and  jus* 
tified  all  her  fears,  for  he  became  a  debauched,  unsettled, 
profiieate  young  man  to  the  excessive  grief  of  his  moth- 
er. To  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  began  to  plunge 
into  vice,  and  though  he  was  very  poor,  and  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  one  Rominian,  yet  be  kept  a 
mistress.  He  picked  up  a  few  scraps  of  learning  at 
Carthage,  and  after  that  lived  a  rambling  life,  teaching 
what  little  he  knew  of  grammar  and  rbetorick,  first  at 
Tageste,  and  then  at  Carthage.  His  mothar,  whose 
bu^>and  had  died  when  her  son  was  about  eighteen,  more 
miserable  about  the  profligacv  of  her  son  than  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  went  to  Carthage  to  tiy  if  possible  to  re- 
formiiim.  He,  without  acquainting  his  mother,  or  Ro- 
minian hb  benefactor,  got  a  board  a  vessel,  crossed  over 
to  Italy,  and  went  with  his  lady  to  Rome,  where  by  some 
means  he  became  acquainted  with  Symmachus»  the  Prae- 
feet  of  the  city,  who  knowing  they  wanted  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
orick  at  Milan,  sent  him  thither.  His  mother  hearing  he 
perristed  in  hb  former  course  of  life  crossed  over  to  Milan, 

(1)  Ba.yWs  Gen,    J)teU    Life   tf  Anguitine Poiedi    CiUammrit 

StUe.  Vita  Jug. . .  C.  LanciUoiti   Vita  Aug  •  •  •  -  Aug.   Op.   Coifeti 

Tract  -  -  -  Ctmfest.  JSfUt.  ^e,  S.  Augustini  opera  omnia  cum  vita  per 
Prmncisc.  Detfaa,  Tnom.  Blampin,  Pet.  Crnistuit,  et  Claud  Guesnie 
Benedietiuoe.  ParieiU  1679,  et  aim,  aeqq.  xi.  torn,  in  viii.  vol.  fol...« 
Joannia  Clerici  appendix  Auguetiana-  •'Cum  uotit,  nee  won  Dieeert.  eeneur 
ct  mumadeere.  im  8.  AHgmiim  Opvr^  jMuefi^  1703. 
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to  try  once  iiiore  to  reform  him.  She  found  he  went 
sometimes  to  hear  Ambrose  the  bishop  at  Milan ;  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  her  as  he  continued  his  former 
course  of  living,  and  kept  the  woman  whom  he  brought 
from  Carthage,  and  the  child  which  she  had  by  him, 
now  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  She,  good  woman, 
lamented  his  condition,  and  besought  him  to  marry,  and 
reform  his  life.  He  pretended,  that  he  was  not  a  Pagan, 
that  indeed  he  was  not  of  his  mother's  church,  but  how- 
ever he  was  of  one  much  better,  he  was  of  the  Maniche- 
ans,  a  people  so  remarkable  for  love  of  virtue,  that  they 
called  themselves  Puritans.  This  did  not  content  the 
old  lady,  who  thought,  let  him  be  of  what  denomination 
he  would,  he  was  of  that  class  which  God  had  threaten- 
ed to  judge.  At  length  he  gave  out  that  as  he  was 
walking  in  a  garden  ne  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
calling  to  him  and  saying.  Take  up  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  read  them.  He  obeyed  the  voice,  opened  the 
book,  and  found  out  what  any  Pagan  could  have  told 
him  without  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  chambering  and  wantonness,  were  grievous 
crimes.  He  determined  therefore  to  marry,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity  he  put  his  name  on  the  list  of 
Catechumens.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  girl  who  would 
be  marriageable  two  years  hence.  He  sent  his  old  mis* 
tress  back  to  Carthage.  He  kept  the  child,  and  put 
him  also  into  the  Catechumen  list,  and  while  father  and 
son  were  preparing  for  baptism,  he  took  another  mis- 
tress into  keeping  till  the  young  lady  should  come  of 
age.  Mean  time  he  wrote  books  in  defence  of  that  religion 
which  he  was  about  to  embrace.  He  understood  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Hebrew  ;  however,  he  expounded  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  In  the  end  he  became 
intimate  with  Ambrose  the  bishop,  set  his  heart  on  the 
ministry,  renounced  rhetorick  for  a  better  trade,  laid 
aside  the  proposed  marriage,  turned  off  his  mistress, 
vowed  he  would  become  a  monk,  and  in  company  with 
his  bastard  son,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his  friend 
Alypius,  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  the  baptistery 
at  Milan  by  Ambrose,  at  Easter,  in  the  year  three 
hundred  eighty-seven,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age  (2).    The  Cistercians  at  Milan  have  preserved  the 

(3)  MTJRATORU  Jneedtta  Tom.  i.  JMial.  1697.  Din.  xn 
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memory  of  this  by  a  publick  monument  (3).  Soon 
after  he  became  assistant  to  Velerius  bishop  of  Hippo^  in 
his  own  country,  and  lastly  his  successor,  and  continued 
almost  half  a  century  the  light  and  glory  of  Africa. 
How  thick  that  darkness  must  be  where  such  a  genius 
was  taken  for  sunshine  may  be  easily  guessed. 

[Here  foBoiri  an  accoiiiit  of  Anstin'f  Ubort,  his  perteeating  spirit  and 
measores,  and  his  contentions  with  the  Arians,  Pelagians,  Manicheani, 
and  Dooatists ;  the  last  of  whom  gave  him  the  greatest  trouble,  ^d] 

There  were  two  African  teachers  of  the  name  of  Do- 
natus,  the  one  bishop  of  Carthage,  called  for  his  learning 
and  virtue  Donatus  the  great,  the  other  bishop  of  Casa 
Nigra.  A  violent  dispute  about  the  choice  of  a  teacher, 
like  the  dispute  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  about  his 
^vorce,  was  the  event  in  the  chain  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  set  these  men  a  thinking  for  themselves.  They 
found,  as  TertuUian  had  formerly,  they  were  somehow 
incorporated  into  a  veiy  corrupt  communit}r.  They  dis- 
sented,  and  in  a  very  few  years  there  were  in  Africa  four 
hundred  congregations,  ail  called  Donatists  (4).  They 
did  not  then  differ  from  those  who  called  themselves 
Catholicks  in  doctrine,  but  their  chief  difference  lay  in 
their  morals,  which  were  pure  and  exemplary,  and  their 
discipline,  which  was  exact,  for  they  not  only  baptized 
converts  from  Paganism,  but  they  rebaptized  all  on  their 
own  profession  of  faith,  who  came  from  the  pretended 
Catholicks  to  join  their  churches.  They  did  so,  not  for 
areasonof  &itb,  but  morals,  for  they  thought  immorality 
had  unchurched  the  Catholicks,  and  sunk  them  into  a 
mere  worldly  corporation.  This  dissent  began  forty 
years  before  Austin  was  bom.  The  disputes  between 
them  and  the  Catholicks  were  at  their  height  when  Con- 
stantine  came  to  the  throne.  The  Catholicks,  who  had 
no  idea  of  toleration,  except  in  times  of  Paganism  for 
themselves,  tormented  the  Emperor  to  setde  their  difTer- 
ences.  He  appointed  commissaries  to  hear  both  sides, 
and  he  even  condescended  to  hear  them  himself :  but  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  reconcile  them,  and  in  the  end 

(3)  Ibid  Pag.  174. 

(4)  Hen.  Norisii  Cardinaih  opera,  VeroMt  1739  •  -  •  Gab.  Albaapinaei  Vattt 

«•  Optati  Optra Fr.  Balduini  DeUbaiio  Biit.  Jfrie.  -  -  -  Collat,  Carihag. 

Vapirii  Maatonis  et  P.  Pithoei  G€9ta  Coliat,  Carthag.  in  Cathoiicot  et  Donat- 
iftdi  -  •  -  Valesii  Mfitrt.  de  SehUmate  DonatUtarum  in  HttU  Euseb.  , 
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be  yielded  to  the  wicked  advice  of  his  bishops,  and  de- 
prived the  Donatists  of  their  places  of  worshipi  banished 
their  teachers  under  pretence  of  sedition,  and  put 'some 
to  death.  There  was  a  set  of  fierce  people  in  Afiica, 
called  Circumcellians,  men  of  no  religion,  and  even  <^ 
barbarous  dispositions  in  war,  who  thought  the  Donatists 
injured,  and  who  actually  took  up  arms  in  their  defence, 
and  revenged  the  injustice  of  the  Catholicks.  Every 
thing  threatened  a  civil  war,  and  the  Emperor  very  pru* 
dently  followed  the  advice  of  his  governors  in  Africa,  and 
abolished  the  laws  against  the  Donatists,  which  had 
kindled  up  such  a  flame.  Austin,  long  after,  had  the 
arrogance  to  censure  the  Emperor  for  this  sound  policy, 
and  to  blame  thb  as  ah  ignominious  indulgence  (5)« 
His  system  of  church  government  is  the  most  gross  and 
unpardonable  insult  on  a  crowned  head  that  can  be  im- 
agined. According  to  that  the  Bishop  and  Emperor 
are  priest  and  curate. 

Constans  and  Gratian  persecuted  the  Donatists  with 
a  cruelty,  of  which  the  very  Catholicks  complained,  tot 
Optatus  an  African  bishop  who  wrote  against  them,  ex- 
poses the  injustice  of  his  party,  while  he  pretends  to 
make  apdogies  for  their  severity.  Julian  restored  the 
Donatists  to  their  rights :  but  when  Austin  had  been 
some  time  metamorplK)sed  into  a  bishop,  he  set  about 
the  extirpation  of  them,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  there 
was  one  Donatist  left  to  tell  the  barbarous  tale.  Finding 
that  nobody  regarded  his  books,  or  was  deceived  by  his 
frauds  called  conferences,  he  formed  cabals  named  coun* 
cils,  procured  penal  edicts  from  the  crown,  and  sewed 
in  a  k)ng  list  of  letters  maxims  of  the  genuine  ancient 
Carthaginian  kind.  His  pagan  ancestors  had  attempted 
to  appease  the  Deity  by  burning  in&nts ;  he  improved 
their  barbarous  plans,  and  plac^  virtue  in  cursing  and 
killing  good  men.  What !  said  he  to  one  who  was 
not  savage  enough  for  him,  what  authority  do  you  want 
for  coercion  :  Scripture.^  Here  it  is, ''  The  wicked  kill- 
ed the  prophets ;  and  the  propliets  killed  the  wicked. 
The  Jews  scourged  Christ;  and  Christ  scourged  the 
Jews.  The  unrighteous  delivered  the  apostles  up  to 
civil  magistrates;    and  the  apostles  delivered  the  un- 

(5)  JSxurtts  iftht  Donathtt,  pag.  47.  •'-  DodweU  •  -  Oilb.  Rule  •  •  John 
Sage,  and  otkers  on  the  principki  of  the  Cypriamc  age. 
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righteous  OYtf  to  the  devil  (6)."  Ecclesiastical  histori- 
ans are  pleased  to  say,  £k.  Augustine  by  his  learning 
and  eloquence  subdued  the  pestilent  schism  of  the  Don* 
atists  :  but  Austin,  who  was  never  backward  to  sound 
his  own  fame,  did  not  pretend  to  this  honour.  He  says 
bis  city  of  Hippo  had  been  full  of  conventicles  and  schis- 
maticks  till  he  procured  penal  laws  from  the  Emperor, 
and  it  was  the  terror  of  them  that  converted  his  flock  (7). 
When  the  Donatists  reproached  him  with  making  mar^ 
^rs  of  their  bishops  and  elders,  as  Marculus,  Maximian, 
Isaac,  and  others,  and  told  him  God  would  requite  an 
account  of  their  blood  at  the  day  of  judgment:  he  an- 
swered, *^  I,  I  know  nothing  about  your  martyrs.  Mar* 
^rs  t  martyrs  to  the  devil !  They  were  not  martyrs ;  it 
is  the  cause,  not  the  suffering  that  makes  a  martyr. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  martyr  out  of  the  church. 
Beside,  it  was  owing  to  £eir  qbstinacy ,  they  killed  them* 
selves;  and  now  you  blame  the  m^istrate  (8)." 

There  are  two  things  very  remarkable  in  this  a&ir, 
and  both  as  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Donatists,  as  to 
the  disgrace  of  their  persecutors.    First,  it  is  to  be  ob* 
served,  that  there  was  then  no  diQbrence  in  doctrines 
between  the  two  parties  :  and  the  whole  dbpute  was  a*^ 
bout  virtue  (9).      The  Donatists  thought  the  church  ] 
ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  world,  a  religious  \ 
society  voluntarily  congregated  together  for  pious  pur*  / 
poses,  and  for  no  other.     With  this  view  they  admitted  \ 
none  without  a  personal  profession  of  faith  and  holiness^    / 
and  them  they  bai^ized,  or,  if  they  had  belonged  to  the    ' 
great  corrupt  party,  rcbaptized.      They  ur^d  for  all    ' 
2>b  the  New  Testament.     The  Catholicks,  of  whom 
Austin  was  the  head,  taxed  them  with  denying  in  eflficct^ 
if  not  in  express  words,  the  Old  Testament,  and  partic- 
ularly such  prophecies  as  spoke  of  the  accession  of 
kings,  and  Gentiles,  and  nations  to  the  church  of  Christ* 
*^  Is  it  not  foretold,  said  Austin,  that  to  me  every  knee 

(S)  August.  SpUt,  xlviii.  Oeciderunt  impii  prophetat :  occidcnintimpt* 
M  et  prophetK.  Flagellavenmt  Judxi  Christum:  Jud«ot  flagelUvit  et 
Christus.  Traditi  sunt  Apostoli  ab  honinibus  potesUti  humanae :  tradide- 
finit  et  Apostoli  homines  potestatL  Satanae. 

(7)  Epist.  xlviii.  I.  Qok  cmn  tola  esset  in  parte  Donati,  timore  legum 
imperialiumy  conyersa  est 

(8)  Balduini  Bitt.  Carthar.  Coilat.  pag.  648.  Jactabant  Donatists  sooa 
martjrres  —  -  Sed  Augustinus  graviter  talem  jactationero  refutaverat 
-•- -KxtrsB  ecdesiani oon petie ease  martyrem « •  •  - DiaMua  habet sooa 
martyres. 

(9)  Ibid.  635. 
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shall  bow  ?^^  The  Catholicks  then  were  for  a  national 
church  for  the  sake  of  splendour  :  the  Donatists  for  a 
Congregational  church  for  the  sake  of  purity  of  faith 
and  manners. 

The  second  observation  is  on  the  means  to  be  used 
to  effect  the  end.  The  Donatists  thought  reason,  scrip, 
ture,  and  example  the  only  proper  means  of  propagating 
Christianity.  **You  coniie  to  a  conference,  said  Pri- 
mian,  with  bags  full  of  imperial  letters,  and  laws,  and 
mandates,  and  rescripts  :  for  our  parts  we  have  brought 
nothing  but  the  gospels  of  the  four  evangelists.  What, 
added  they,  What  business  have  bishops  at  court  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  with  emperors  ?  What  have  mag- 
istrates to  do  with  religion  ?  When  they  concern  them- 
selves with  it  they  always  injure  it.  Their  interference 
includes  persecution,  of  which  you  have  no  examples  in . 
the  gospel  or  the  episties(l)."  "There  again,  said 
Austin,  the  gospel  and  the  epistles  !  Granted  :  there  is 
no  example  in  the  gospel.  What  then  ?  Doth  not 
David  command  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  serve  Christ  ? 
and  they  do  serve  him  by  suppressing  schism  (2).'* 
There  was  a  party  nearer  to  Augustine  than  the  Dona- 
tists, who  were  called  Luciferians  from  Lucifer,  bishop 
of  a  church  at  Cagliaria  in  Sardinia  :  a  man  of  eminent 
piety  and  goodness.  He  and  his  followers  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  rebapti^ed  nobody,  and 
their  lives  were  exemplary  :  but  they  held  separate  as- 
semblies, and  would  not  hold  communion  with  Austin's 
worldly  church  (3).  They  were  a  sort  of  Trinitariaa 
Indepeiidents.  The  Donatists  were  Trinitarian  Ana- 
baptists, literally  so,  for  there  was  no  sprinkling  then. 
Austin  held  all  in  like  execration,  for  ^1  stood  in  the 
way  of  that  hierarchy,  which  this  Carthaginian  genius 
was  endeavouring  to  set  up.  While  each  bishop  tyran- 
nized  over  his  own  congregation,  all  were  easy  :  but 
when  one  in  the  chair  ^gan  tp  treat  the  bench  as  the 
bench  had  treated  the  people,*  the  bench  rebelled  against 
the  chairman,  and  made  the  people  free  for  the  sake  of 
being  free  themselves.  How  wisely  hath  Providence 
constituted  man  !  Even  his  ills  work  their  cure. 

(1)  August.  Lib.  post,  collar.  (2)  Attguat.  EpUt.  zlnii* 

(3)  fialdidn  M  wp. 
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If  the  name  of  Augustine  had  not  sunk  below  con- 
tempt in  every  free  country,  his  conduct  in  procuring  \  , 
the  first  law  to  compel  Christians  to  baptize  their  infants  '^ 
in  a  council  at  Mela  in  Numidia,  in  the  year  four  hun-"' 
dred  and  sixteen,  would  deserve  a  treatise  by  itself. 
Augustine  was  a  crafty  irritated  man,  hemmed  in,  dis- 
appointed, and  foiled  by  able  opponents.     Too  insignifi- 
cant  to  obtain  distinction  in  the  state,  he  reconnoitred 
the  church,  and  felt  himself  excellently  qualified  to  cant 
out  of  Solomon's  song  to  unsuspecting  Christians,  es- 
pecially single  sisters  and  monks.       A  superannuated 
bishop,  to  whom  he  made  himself  convenient,  lifted 
him  into  preferment.     From  that  day  he  became  a  mer- 
ciless tyrant,  and  truckled  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  only 
for  the  sake  of  playing  Jupiter  in  Africa.      When  he 
obtained  the  support  of  the   Emperor,    and   got  his 
dreams  tacked   to  imperial  decrees,    he   became  the 
scourge  of  all  good  men  within  his  reach,   whose  coifis- 
cations,  and  banishments,  and  death,  vith  the  ruin  of 
their  families,  lay  at  his  door.     He  considered  himself 
as  an  oracle  of  God,   and   Emperors  only  as  officers,' 
whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  execute  his  decrees. 
How  these  decrees  were  obtained,  this  council  at  Mela 
fully  discovers  (4).     First,  under  pretence  of  suppress- 
ing the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  which  had  been  approved 
by  a  council  at  Diospolis,  more  than  sixty  bishops,  all 
of  one  party,  met  at  Carthiige.     Thence,  it  should  seem, 
they  adjourned  to  Mela,  and  because  they  should  not  all 
be  detained  from  home  too  long,  three  deputies  for  each 
province  were  appointed  to  represent  the  rest,  and  sub- 
scribe for  the  whole.     There  remained  then  only  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen.     This  deputation  at  length  issued 
out  seven  and  twenty  new  commandments,   eight  of 
which  were  directed  against  Pelagiani&m,  and  run  in 
this  style. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  the  bishops  present  in  this  ho* 
ly  synod  to  order,  i.  That  whoever  saith,  Adam  was 
created  mortal,  and  would  have  died,  if  he  had  not  suu 
ned  :    be  accursed. 

(4)  Concil.  Cartbag.  u.----Concil.  Milcvitan.     Placuit  ergo  omnibm 
if  iscopisy  qui  fuerunt  hicc  sancta  synodo,  constituere,  Sec. 

26 
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/  /      ii.  Also  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops  to  order  that 
/    whoever  denieth  that  infants  newly  born  of  their  moth- 
I     ers  are  to  be  baptized,  or  saith  that  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered for  the  remission  of  their  own  sins,  but  not  on  ac- 
^l    count  of  original  sin  derived  from  Adam,  and  to  be  ex- 
^piated  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  :  be  accursed. 
^^  An  honest  indignation  rises  at  the  sound  of  such 
tyranny  ;   and  if  a  man  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  one  saint  of  two  candidates,  it  would  not  be 
Austin,  it  would  be  Saint  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bosor, 
who  indeed  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  as  many- 
other  saints  have  done,  but  who  with  all  his.  madness 
had  respect  enough  for  the  Deity  to  say,  Hov)  shall  I 
eurse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  f    To  curse  citizens 
for  sayings  :    to  curse  Christians  for  not  saying  more  of 
a  subject  than  the  scripture  says  :  to  be  cursed  by  the 
very  men,  who  are  kept  only  for  the  sake  of  blessing^ 
mankind  with  good  examples  of  virtue  :    fifteen  Arrican 
slaves  to  mount  themselves  on  a  tribunal,  and  denounce 
curses  on  the  whole  world  !     Who  can  help  being  of- 
fended at  the  sight  ?  Who  can  be  grieved  to  see  the 
Vandals  come  forward,  and  subvert  all  the  labours  of 
Austin's  life  ? 

There  is  one  article  relative  to  infant  baptism,  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe.  Austin  and  his 
company  were  the  first,  who  ventured  to  attack  at  law 
believers-baptism.  They  went  therefore  on  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  a  plain  tale  puts  them  down.  They  did  not 
pretend  to  ground  infant  baptism  on  scripture,  but  tra- 
dition ;  and  as  they  could  not  possibly  cite  a  law,  human 
or  divine,  they  ventured  to  place  it  on  universal  custom. 
Had  custom  been  for  it,  and  reason  against  it,  reason 
should  have  taken  place  of  custom  :  but  with  what  pos- 
sible decency  could  Austin  dare  to  affirm  this  ?  Some, 
who  have  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  either  the  sin- 
cerity or  modesty  of  the  man,  are  so  shocked  at  this 
/  affirmation,  that  they  suspect  his  works  have  been  inter- 
\  polated,  and  think  he  could  not  say  so.  Yes,  he  is  al- 
\  lowed  by  those,  who  have  most  studied  his  books,  to 
,  have  constantly  affirmed  this  (5).  Was  he  himself  then 
baptized  in  his  infancy  ?    Was  Ambrose,  who  baptized 

(5)  PeUidi  Optra.  Tom.  iii.  Jntuerpite.  1700.    De  Sect.  Sierarck.  Libui: 
Qap.  i.  6.     Aagust.  Op,  Dc  peccaior.  merit.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xxi? . 
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lam^  baptized  in  infancy  ?  Was  his  own  natural  son 
baptized  when  he  was  an  infant  ?  Was  his  father  Patr 
ricius  baptized  when  an  infant  ?  Had  he,  who  pretend- 
ed  he  had  been  a  Manichean,  never  heard  that  they  did 
not  baptize  infants  ?  Had  ail  other  hereticks  escaped 
his  notice  ?  Had  he  forgot  himself,  when  he  taxed  the 
Pelagians  with  denying  infant  baptism  ?  and  when  he 
complained  in  another  book  of  people  who  opposed  it 
(6)  ?  If  it  were  an  established  universal  custom,  for 
whose  use  was  the  law  made  to  compel  it  ?  A  thousand 
more  such  questions  might  be  put,  all  serving  to  con- 
tradict  this  falsehood.  Jerom  knew  better,  and  express- 
ly mentioned  it  in  a  curious  letter  to  a  Christian  lady  for 
the  purpose  of  decoying  her  daughter,  Paula,  into  a 
convent,  it  should  seem,  to  be  instructed  by  her  grand- 
mother  and  baptized  (7).  Some  parents  consider  the 
holy  man  as  a  mere  kidnapper.  For  his  part  he  consid- 
ered nothing  but  eloquence.  '*Had  Jove  such  a  grand- 
mother as  Miss  Paula  has,  even  Jove  would  become  a 
believer  in  Christ!"  Yes,  Austin  knew ;  some  Christians 
lold  him :  The  ground  on  which  you  place  baptism  is 
not  able  to  bear  the  baptism  of  babes.  It  sets  aside  the 
necessity  of  baptism  itself  to  the  children  of  all  Christians. 
You  say,  infants  must  be  baptized  because  they  are  sin- 
ners. We  ask,  when  they  sinned  ?  You  say,  never  in 
their  own  persons,  but  they  were  in  tl^  loins  of  Adam 
when  he  wined.  And  pray,  were  they  not  in  the  loins 
of  their  immediate  parents,  when  they  were  baptized  ? 
How  came  they  to  derive  guilt  from  a  remote  ancestor, 
and  not  grace  from  an  immediate  parent,  whose  sins  both 
onipsisi  and  actual,  you  say  were  all  washed  away  in  his 
baptism (8)?  Austin  knew  all  this;  but,  as  Adam  was 
the  very  foundation  of  his  system,  and  he  could  not  pos- 
ably  preach  once  without  him,  he  was  forced  to  write 
a  book  to  answer  these  objections  against  both  the  prac- 
tice of  baptizing  infants,  and  the  reason  on  which  bis 
canon  was  foui^ed.  How  was  it  possible  this  man 
could  call  in&nt  baptism  an  apostolical  custom  ? 


Itnd.  Lib  ii  C«|i.  xsv  •  . .  •  De  lihere  arhitrh*  Lib.  iiu  Cap.  33. 
Hieron.  £put.  ad  L^tatn. 
,  ,  August   he  petaaor.  nuerit.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxr.    Adrersus  eos,  qui 
dicnnCy  si  peccator  fenuitpeccato0ein,j4istus  quoque  jusium  gignerad^- 
bttit ...  Cur  enim  noi,  inqmunt,  in  lunvbis  patris  8ui  potait  baptizari  ^  kr.  -  - 
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After  all,  there  is  one  vay,  and  but  one  occurs  at 
present,  of  accounting  for  Austin's  calling  the  baptism 
of  children  a  custom,  which  he  supposed  was  derived 
from  apostolical  tradition.  He  found  the  custom,  he 
could  not  find  it  in  scripture,  he  would  not  tax  his  pre- 
decessors with  innovating,  he  therefore  supposed  it 
might  be  derived  from  the  apostles.  If  the  conjecture 
above  mentioned  on  the  rise  of  infant  baptism,  be  just, 
the  case  was  this.  Near  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore  Austin  was  born,  some  zealous  women  hurried  for- 
ward the  baptism  of  children.  Forty  years  after,  Fidus, 
a  country  bishop  full  of  Judaism,  applied  the  doctrine 
of  circumcision  to  the  case,  and  baptized  at  eight  days 
to  save  infants  from  being  burnt,  by  getting  them  ded- 
icated to  the  true  God.  Cyprian  thought,  if  baptism 
were  necessary  at  eight  days,  it  was  so  as  soon  as  infants 
were  born.  It  doth  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  these 
practices  was  of  any  duration  or  extent ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  persecution  often  dissolved  the  first 
churches,  and  scattered  the  ])eople,  so  that  their  customs 
disappeared  with  the  authors  of  them,  and  every  new 
company  made  new  regulations.  One  thing,  however, 
remained  when  Austin  began  to  know  the  church  at 
Carthage ;  that  was,  the  old  name  of  baptism.  He  says, 
the  Carthaginian  Christians  called  baptism  scius^  by 
which,  probably,  the  first  baptizers  of  children  meant  no 
more  than  safety  (9).  Austin  being  a  spiritual  minded 
man,  thought  they  meant  sahation;  not  recollecting  that 
the  natives  had  taktn  the  word  from  the  Romans,  who 
never  had  any  idea  of  salvation  in  his  sense  of  it,  but  who 
all  knew,  even  the  meanest  soldier,  what  votive  offerings 
pro  salute  meant.  Not  being  aware  of  the  first  reason 
of  baptizing  pro  salute,  and  the  vague  meaning  of  the 
word  escaping  his  notice,  he  said  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  a  custom.  So  far  he  might  be  right  in  some  sense, 
as  it  regarded  the  back-settlers  :  but  when  he  affirmed 
it  was  derived  from  the  apostles,  he  was  wrong,  for  it 
was  not  a  custom  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Wheth- 
er Austin  deserves  any  apology  for  the  error  may  be  a 
question  to  such  as  know  the  man.  Some  of  his  con* 
temporaries  did  not  believe  him,  assert  what  be  would» 
without  great  caution.  ''  He  said,  he  had  been  a  Mani. 
chean.      No,  said  some  Manicheans,  you  never  was. 

(9)  See  aboTe  note,  Punici,  &c: 
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He  said,  his  conversion  was  of  God.  No,  replied  the 
IManicheans  :  it  was  of  fear  of  persecution,  and  covet, 
ousness,  of  honour  and  power.  Lay  aside,  said  they, 
your  punick  faith  :  cease  to  utter  falsehoods  :  how  can 
a  Carthaginian  be  saved  ?  Can  he  make  the  gospel  say, 
iroad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life  (1)  V" 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  this  first  law  for  the  bap- 
tism of  babes  was  so  little  known,  and  of  so  little  ac- 
count, that  for  ages  it  fell  into  oblivion,  and  learned  an- 
tiquaries among  the  Catholicks  are  not  able  to  satisfy  one 
another  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  Concilium  Milev- 
itanum.  They  agree  that  some  bishops,  somewhere, 
in  the  time  of  some  pope,  met  and  made  canons,  or, 
in  ecclesiastical  style,  held  a  council^  and  constituted 
themselves  a  legislative  body  for  the  whole  Christian 
^world :  but  when  the  question  is  put,  who  were  they 
that  presumed  to  do  so  ?  One  side  answers :  "  The 
bishops  of  Africa,  for  Milevitanum  means  Mela.*^  An 
opposite  class  replies:  '* No  such  thing;  Milevitanum 
concilium  signifies  a  council  held  in  the  isle  of  Mai* 
ta  (2)-''  Men  of  great  literary  consideration  arrange 
themselves  with  both  parties,  and  each  produces  reasons 
and  etymologies,  and  so  on.  A  protestant,  like  the 
spectator,  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  insisted  on  his  o- 
pinion  whether  the  daubing  on  the  sign-post  were  a  por- 
trait of  his  worship  or  of  a  Saracen,  *' composes  his  coun- 
tenance in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  replies,  that  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides  (3)." 

Whether  this  council  be  a  forgery  or  not,  it  is  dated 
in  the  council  books  four  hundred  sixteen,  and  in  four 
hundred  twenty-nine,  the  Vandals  subverted  the  Catho- 
lick  dominion  in  Africa,  for  this  church  was  built  upon 
the  sand,  and  when  the  Vandals  entered  the  country,  the 
priests,  who  shuddered  at  the  name  of  an  Arian  army, 
ran  away,  and  in  less  than  one  year  of  all  this  national 
church,  or,  as  their  historians  speak,  of  all  the  innumer- 
able churches  of  Catholicks,  only  three  remained  in  all 
Africa  (4). 

This  law  of  Austin  therefore  could  have  no  force  long, 
er  than  the  space  of  thirteen  years  even  in  Africa,  and 
that  only  with  the  Catholicks  ;  and  it  is  very  questionable 

1)  Sr        '"•'1  Manichai  Ef)Uu  ad  Aug, 

[2)  r    ur.  Sun.      -«V.  Mi  lev.  Tom.  i. 

;3)      .  133.  (•»,   *')llMi.  Jh  MfigUno  Orat.  hob,  in  C0nciL  Conttan, 
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whether  any  regard  was  paid  to  it  in  that  time  excqA 
in  cases  of  danger  of  death ;  for  when  the  bishops  and 
saints  decamped,  and  the  people  came  down  to  see  tlie 
parade  of  their  martyrs  going  on  board  a  ship,  it  is  said, 
^/^"Some  brought  wax  tapers  to  grace  the  procession, 
others  threw  their  infants  on  tlie  ground  to  be  sanctified 
by  their  blessed  steps,  the  company  set  up  a  wailing, 
some  oried,  to  whom  do  you  commit  the  care  of  us, 
now  you  are  going  away  to  receive  your  crowns?  Who 
will  baptize  these  infants  at  Easter  when  you  are  gone  ? 
Who  will  hear  confessions?  Who  will  appoint  pen- 
ance? O  miserable  people  that  we  arc,  who  but  you 
can  give  us  absolution  ?  You  have  power  to  bind  and 
loose,  and  wliatsoever  you  bind  or  loose  on  earth,  is 
loosed  or  bound  in  heaven !" 

It  should  seem  by  this  that  the  Blaster  baptism  of 
boys  continued  to  be  practised  after  the  promulgation  of 
Augustine's  canon ;  and  certain  it  is,  it  was  practised  in 
other  countries  by  the  Catbolicks  many  centuries  after 
this  time  :  but  it  is  very  probable  some  vagabond  Afri- 
can  monks  passed  over  into  Spain,  and  the  reader  wilt 
hear  of  them  in  the  next  chapter  but  one. 


CHAP,  XXIV. 

THE    RBDUCTION    OF    BAPTISM    IN    THE    EAST,     FROM   MEN    TO 
MINORS,    AND    FROM   MINORS   TO   BABES. 

IT  is  a  cruel  violence  that  system  hath  offered  to 
truth.  True  history  shews  that  in  things  non-essential 
there  hath  always  been  variety  of  sentiment  and  diversi- 
ty of  practice  among  Christians ;  but  the  papal  system 
having  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  it 
hath  been  thought  necessary  to  represent  all  Christians 
as  one  corporation,  under  one  universal  bishop,  and  his 
code  of  law  as  tlie  practice  of  the  whole  world.  This  is 
not  true,  for  many  centuries  there  was  no  such  being 
upon  earth  as  an  universal  bishop,  no  such  thing  as 
universal  law,  and  no  mention  of  uniformity  pf  faith  and 
manners.  If  a  man  would  form,  for  instance,  a  just 
notion  only  of  baptism,  he  must  not  reason  from  the 
laws  of  one  country  to  the  practice  of  another,  but  he 
must  take  each  apart,  as  will  appear  clearly  bjr  examin- 
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ing  baptism  in  four  points  of  view.    Ncw-Testament 

baptism  is  the  baptism  of  men  and  women Egyp- 

tian-baptism  is  paido-baptism,  or  the  baptism  of  minors 

Jerusalem-baptism  is  the  baptism  of  Catechumens 

and  late  Greek  baptism  is  the   baptism  of  little 

ones. 

New-Testament-Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of 
Men  and   Women. 

The  baptism  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  principal 
object  of  attention  to  a  consistent  Christian  :  it  is  even 
the  sole  standard  of  his  practice.  There  the  ordinance 
appears  along  with  the  persons  of  men  and  women. 
One  verse  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  Samaria, 
which  was  congregated  by  Philip  the  deacon,  is  full  and 
express,  and  may  serve  for  the  whole.  **  When  the  Sa- 
maritans believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women  {l).^^  This 
was  exactly  conformable  to  the  command,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus,  whose  disciples  they  were  :  to  his  com- 
mand, teach  all  nations  baptizing  them  (2)  :  and  to  his 
example,  for  he  was  at  man's  estate  when  he  went  to 
be  baptized,  being  about  thirty  years  of  age  (3).  This 
is  a  plain  path,  free  from  every  difficulty. 

Egyptian-Baptism,  or  the  Baptism  of  Minors. 

Origen  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.     He  flourished 
in  the  third  century.     He  was  a  man  of  sober  morals : 
but  he   was  an  eccentrical  genius,  and  his  theological 
speculations  were  the  most  wild  and  extrav^ant  in  the 
world.      Two  sorts  of  his  works  remain  ;  the  one  gen- 
uine Greek  fragments :  the  other  pretended  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  remainder  of  his  Greek  originals,  which  \ 
are  lost.     The  genuine  Greek  works  contain  nothing 
in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  but  on  the  contrary,  bap-   , 
tism  is  always  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  adult  (1).'' 
The  spurious  Latin  pieces  do  speak  in  favour  of  infant 
bapdsm,  but  they  scent  strongly  of  forgery,  and  seem 
to  have  been  written  after  the  Pelagian  controversy  (2). 

(1)  Actt  ^ii.  12.       (3)  Mat.  xxfiih  19.       (3)  Luke  iii.  Si,  23. 
it)  Dr.  G*le»«  r^ectiom  on  Mr,  YftW*  hkt,  cf  infant  ^aptitm.  L<t  jkl\ 
(^  TomWa  £xmntn. 
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Perhaps  the  vague  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been 
the  innocent,  or  it  may  be  the  guilty,  cause  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions.  Even  Dr.  Wall  exposes  the 
partiality  of  Sir  Peter  King  for  quoting  a  mutilated  pas- 
sage from  the  genuine  works  of  Origen  in  favour  of 
the  baptism  of  babes,  and  proves  by  quoting  the  whole 

fassage,  that  Origen  spoke  of  such  babes  as  the  apostle 
*eter  had  addressed  in  his  first  epistle,  new-bom  babes^ 
laying  aside  all  evil  speakings^  and  desiring  the  sincere 
tndk  of  the  ivord  that  they  may  graiv  thereby  (3).     In- 
deed  it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  thing  conclusive  in 
favour  of  modern  infant  baptism  from  Origen,  because 
as  he  held  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  so  he  af. 
/,  firmed,  that  **  some  souls  before   they  were  born  into 
'I  the  world,  and   before  they  were   united  to  the  body, 
i\  bad  heard^  and  had  been  taught  of  the  Father  (4)." 

Is  there  then  no  foundation  for  the  common  tradition 
of  the  fathers,  that  Origen  favoured  infant  ba|nism  ?  It 
must  be  granted  the  fathers  are  miserable  evidence  erf" 
the  truth  of  facts,  as  well  as  incompetent  judges  of 
right  :  but  it  doth  not  follow  that  they  never  speak  truth. 
Eusebius,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Origen,  gar- 
nished his  history  with  many  incredible  tales :  but  he 
related  some  facts  very  likely  to  be  tme.  He  says, 
Origen  was  Catechist  of  the  ecclesiastical  school  at  Al- 
exandria :  this  is  a  true  fact.  Six  of  his  disciples,  male 
and  female,  suffered  death  in  time  of  persecution  :  this 
is  possible.  When  the  school  was  broke  up,  some 
were  catechumens,  and  others  had  been  lately  baptiz- 
ed :  this  is  very  likely  to  be  true  :  he  adds,  Ori- 
gen accompanied  his  pupils  to  the  place  of  execution  : 
this  is  very  doubtful  (5).  He  subjoitis,  that  Po- 
tamisena  promised  one  Basilides,  a  Pagan  officer  of  the 
guards,  that  she  would  pray  for  him  after  her  martyr- 
dom :  this  is  extremely  suspicious.  He  proceeds  to 
relate,  that  the  said  virgin  martyr  three  days  after  her 
death  did  appear  to  Basilides,  did  inform  him  that 
her  intercession  had  prevailed,  did  put  a  coronet  on  his 
head,  as  a  token  that  he  should  soon  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom ;  that  Basilides  was  converted  by  these 

(3)  Dr  WalVs  But.  of  infant  baptitm.  Part.  i.  Chap.r.  S.  9.  ••  -Gale. 

JLct.  ziii 1.  Pet.  ii.  1,  2,  &c. 

{A)  Grig.  CVm.  in  yoAaii..-Gale.  Let.  vii.  John  vi.  45, 
(5)  Hitu  £cc/0f .  Lib.  vL  Cap.  ii.  iti,  it. 
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means^  was  oommitted  to  pjrison  for  his  fidth,  was  bap. 
tiaed  by  the  hrethrefi  in  prison,  aiid  was  soon  after 
beheaded;  heie  Eusebius  becomes  a  narrator  of  old 
wives  fiibles.  The  litde  credit  due  to  his  history  is 
due  only  to  such  parts  as  are  attested  by  others  more 
eredibie  than  bimsttf. 

One  of  the  Catechists  of  this  celebrated  seminary,  the  first 
Chrbtian  academy  in  the  wortd,  published  a  work  entided 
The  Psdagocue  (6).  This  was  Clement  the  master 
of  Origen.  Two  sorts  of  masters  presided  over  the  ed* 
ucfltion  of  young  gentlemen  (7)«  Pedotribes  formed 
the  body  :  Pedagogues  the  mind.  Pubiius  i£lius 
Tertius  was  one  of  die  first  kind :  Clement  and  Origea 
were  of  the  last.  The  Pedi^gue  of  Clement  is  ao- 
counted  a  vriuable  monument  of  Christian  andquity. 
Mr.  Du  Pin,  who  most  highly  applauded  it,  and  who 
lecommended  a  French  translation  of  it,  advised  how- 
ever, that  a  translator  should  retrench  some  pans  of  it, 
because  they  were  not  fit  for  every  body  to  read,  and 
tkmt  the  remaining  parts  should  be  acconmiodated  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  age  (8) :  a 
iKry  prudent  method  of  translating,  and  that  esiacdy 
which  Ruffinns  used  when  he  translated  Origen. 

Pedagogy,  the  subject  of  the  book,  b  not  uie  discipline 
of  Christian  yauth^  or  what  would  now  be  called  a 
course  6t  academical  education  :  but  it  is  the  moral 
discipline  of  Christians,  men  and  women,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant  (9).  Clement  observes,  this  was  not 
calted  Pedagogy,  or  a  discipline  for  children,  because 
Christianity  was  a  puerile  science  :  on  the  contrary^ 
it  ¥ras  a  science  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  (1).  It  may 
be  objected,  you  speak  of  a  Pedagogue,  you  call  your 
science  Pedagogy,  or  the  educating  of  children :  who  \ 
are  the  chikirm  under  your  tuition?  in  order  to  explain 
&ia  point,  the  author  lays  down  diis  position,  that  all 
the  disciptes  of  the  truth  are  €hildren  in  regard  to 
God.    The  whole  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  in- 


(6)  OlementU  Alwxandr,  Umim^myH 

(7)  See  the  chap.  M  Infant  baptism . 

io)  Bibliot.  Dee  Auteure  EccUt.  Tom.  i.  $•  Cletneu  VMtit. 

(9)  Lib.!.  Cj».v.irv«i}«y«y«#  wmUmt  Hi%  «yryn---«i  ff««l«   mH^ 

C».Tfi. 
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tended  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  article  (2)*    Let 
us  consider,  says  he,  whom  the  scripture  calls  children. 
The  scripture  uses  many  allegorical  modes  of  speaking, 
diversifying  itself  to  inform  us.     Then  he  quotes  many 
passages,  in  which  men  as  well  as  little  ones  are  called 
children.     Jesus  said  unto  his  disciples,  Children^  luvw 
ye  any  meat  (3).     The  priests  saw  the  children  crying, 
Hosanna,  and  they  said,  hearest  thou  what  these  say  ? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  .Yea,  have  ye  never  ready  out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise  (4)  ?  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples.  Little  children^ 
yet  a  little  tohile  I  am  V)ithyou{5).     This  generation  is 
like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets.     Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children  ^).     By  many  similar  passages, 
taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  proves  that  this  is  a 
common  mode  of  speaking  in  scripture  (7).     From  both 
Testaments  he  collects  diminutive  terms,  literal,  as  in« 
fimt,  babe,  suckling ;  and  figurative,  as  chicken,  lamb, 
and  so  on,  to  set  forth  what  he  aims  chiefly  to  estab- 
lish, the  simplicity  of  christians,  and  their  littleness  ia 
their  own  eyes  (8).     For  this  purpose  he  enlarges  on  the 
lessons  which  the  heavenly  Pedagogue  gave  fus  little 
children,  when  they  brought  other  little  children  unto 
him,  and  when  he  set  one  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said ; .  Except  ye  be  concerted  and  become  as  little  child* 
ren,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child>  the 
same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Suflbr  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     All  Christians  therefore 
are  little  cluldren,  simple,  sincere,  modest,  ingenuous, 
and  free  from  fraud,  and  a  Pedagogue  is  a  teacher  of 
such  babes.     The  Pedagogue  of  these  babes  is  Jesus 
Christ.     The  Pedagogue  of  Clement,  stripped  of  allego- 
ry and  pedantry,  is  really  a  fine  compound  of  simple  and 
sublime  sentiments.     Reduced  to  literal  description,  this 
is  the  chain  of  thought :  God  is  infinitely  wise :  Jesus 
the  messenger  of  God  to  men  was  perfectly  qualified 

(3)  07<  9mS[%i  u  irtft  r«9  «A«3s<av  KMlm^ntftnif  Ttuiif  «Wf«  r#  ^. 
(3)  John  zzi.  5.  (4)  Mat.  xzi.  15,  &c.  (5)  John  xiii.  S3. 

(6)  Mat.  xi.  16.  -  -  19. 

(7)  Psalm  vWl  2.  -  -  Isaiah  viii.  18 Heb.  it.  13.  -  -  &c. 

(8)  Mat.  xxiii.  37.  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  cluldren  to^ 
gether,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chichiu  under  her  winn  !  •  •  Itai.  xL 
11.  He  shall  gather  the  Imtn^  with  his  arm  *  •  John  i.  3o,  Behold  die 
Zomi  of  God» 
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to  instruct  mankind  by  his  doctrine  and  example :  man* 
kind  have  no  knowledge  of  God  and  no  virtue  without 
revdation,  yet  they  are  vain  of  pretended  knowledge, 
and  some  glory  in  crimes,  while  others  boast  of  false 
virtues  :  God  their  merciful  Father  by  the  ministry  of 
Christ  informs  them  of  their  folly  and  vice,  and  requires 
them  to  lay  both  aside,  and  to  become  as  it  were  litde 
children  :  all  Christians  do  so :  they  give  themselves  up 
to  the  tuition  of  the  wise  and  holy  Jesus,  in  malice  thtf 
mre  children  ;  in  understanding^  men;  wise  to  that  which 
is  ^aadj  and  simple  concerning  evil:  thus  the  things, 
which  in  former  ages  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  had 
hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  he  hath  by  Jesus  revealed 
unto  babes  (9)  Thus  God  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom 
and  goodness  :  Jesus  his  imagr  is  UmimymyH  the  Peda- 
gogue :  all  Christians  are  «ii}«  children  under  to- 
ition  {1).  What  now  is  Alexandrian  paido-baptism  ? 
The  aposdes  were  babes ;  the  old  preceptors  of  the 
school  are  babes,  all  Christians  are  now  and  ever  will 
be  babes,  and  to  grow  old  in  religion  is  to  go  from 
childhood  to  in&ncy.  When  at  the  Reformation,  some 
Baptists  affirmed  that  baptism  was  to  be  ofiered  to  all 
men,  but  not  given  to  all  men(an  expression  sufficiently 
obscure,  but  perhaps  taken  from  some  such  allegorical 
mixtures  as  those  of  Clement)  a  zealous  physician,  who 
wrote  agsunst  them,  was  extremely  ofiend^,  andexpress« 
ed  his  resentment  in  these  words :  "  Ye  captaynes  of 
catabaptistrye  offer  baptyme  unto  all  chyldren^  and  intend 
not  to  gyue  it  unto  them^  therefore  ye  mocke  all  chyU 
deme,  lyke  as  boyes  mocke  yong  byrdes  (2)." 

Clement  makes  a  very  just  distinction  on  this  subject, 
by  observing,  that  although  all  Christians  were  in&nts, 
yet  infancy  in  Christ  ought  to  be  considered  compara* 
tively :  inbncy  in  Christianity  was  manhood,  in  com- 
parison with  the  puerile  science  of  Judaism :  a  child  in 
Christ  was  a  perfect  man  compared  with  a  Pagan :  yet 
die  same  accomplished  man  was  a  babe  compaired  with 
an  aposde,  as  the  most  enlightened  apostle  was  when 


(9W 
(I)  L5 


Cor.  w,  20 .  -  •  -Kom.  xvL  19.-  •  -  •  Mat.  si.  35.    ,  , 

Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xi. 
(2)  A  preter^ativct  or  triaclct  agaytut  the  poyton  of  Pela^ut,  lately  remttdp 
MHdsiyrred  up  agayn,  by  the  furiatu  *ecte  r/  the  Annabapti^tei :  deujfsed  by 

Willyam  Tannery  Dooiar  ofFhynck Imprinted  at  London  far  Andrew 

Hester,  dxbellyng  in  Ptmlet  Churchyardt,   at  the  vaytt  horse,  next  to  Povlee 
Mole,  Jn.  1551*  the  thirtf  qfyatiumii*    Gum  privilegio  ud  itnfrinundwm  eolunu, 
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compared  with  Jesus  (3).  He  exemplifies  this  bj  the 
case  of  those  Corinthians,  whom  Paul  called  carnal  uhris' 
tian  babes^  and  to  whom  he  said,  I  have  fed  you  with 
milk,  and  not  with  meat,  for  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it. 
These  babes  in  Christ,  adds  he,  were  Catechumens^ 
diey  were  wise  men  compared  with  Pagans,  but  thejr 
were  carnal  in  comparison  with  some  other  Christians^ 
whom  Paul  caUed  spiritual  (4).  Of  such  babes  did  die 
school  at  Alexandria  consist :  not  babes  in  age,  but 
babes  in  Christ :  arrived  at  a  manhood  of  understanding 
compared  with  Pagans:  but  inferior  to  their  tutors* 
The  schod  was  a  station  between  the  world  and  the 
church,  and  no  modem  English  term  so  well  expresses 
the  precise  conditicm  of  the  Alexandrian  Catechumens 
as  that  of  pedants,  or  academical  pupils*  Such  were 
the  nAiAES,  who  were  admitted  to  baptism  at  Alexandria.. 
The  coiidiiion  of  this  church  compared  with  the  doc- 
trine of  it  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  paido-baptisin 
in  the  true  litersd  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  the  baptism 
of  youth,  during  their  education,  and  in  consequenbe  of 
their  education,  was  first  practised  in  this  church. 
Origen,  himself,  who  assisted  Clement,  was  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the  Cate- 
chists*  That  pupils  were  not  baptized  at  their  first  ad* 
mission  into  the  school  is  clear  by  the  case  of  the  six 
martyrs  just  now  mentioned,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  died 
iinbaptized.  It  hath  been  aigued  from  the  case  of  the 
apostle  John  that  juvenile  baptism  was  scriptural,  for,  say 
they,  John  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  wMle  he  was 
tinder  age,  and  while,  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  man  of 
fortune,  he  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Peda* 
gc^ues  and  Pedotribes.  This  is  a  mistake ;  for  if,  as 
the  best  chronologers  say,  John  died  in  tlie  second  year 
of  Trajan  at  ninety-two  years  of  age,  he  was  only  sevea 
years  younger  than  Jesus,  and  of  course  he  was  about 
twenty.three  when  Christ  entered  on  his  publick  mimstry. 
It  is  an  ancient  artifice  to  protract  the  lives  of  the 
apostles  and  apostolical  men,  and  to  antedate  the  births 
of  the  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  first  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  last.     Thus  l£ey  bring  together 

(3)  Lib.  i.    Cap.  ▼!. 
^  (4)  HiA^xiim  vjpNH,  Cfttftcbizavi  vos,  boo  est  per  Ruditum  hiClirisI* 
msthiii,  timpliciet  per  it  ftiJUtf«U  aUmcato  spiriuli,&c  1  Cor.iU  1^%^ 
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Jesus  and  Ignatius,  Polycaip  and  Johiu  Irenaeus  to 
give  himself  consequence  pretended  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  \ivho  pretended  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  John,  and  he  quotes  his  master  to  prove  that  Jesus  lived 
to  be  fifty  years  of  age. 

There  was  a  great  diftrence  between  the  condition  of 
John  and  that  of  Alexandrian  pupils ;  and  the  preceptors 
introduced  a  great  change  in  baptism  by  their  conduct. 
The  school  was  set  up  for  the  tuition  of  such  babes  as  . 
Clement  describes  in  his  Pedagogue :    but  it  degener-  \ 
ated  into  a  literary  seminary  fior  youth.     Here  baptism 
was  first  associated  with  a  learned  education,  and  made 
a  part  of  it.     Here  youth  were  first  incorporated  and 
became  church  members  by  baptism :  before,  baptism 
had  only  signified  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
at  large.    Here  human  creeds  were  first  connected  with  i 
baptism,  for  the  discussion  of  them  became  a  chief  part  / 
of  the  course  of  instruction ;  andexacdy  the  same  CKCts  ( 
were  produced  by  constituting  a  church  of  young  ped-  j 
ants  as  would  be  produced  in  any  age,  and  in  any  coun-  1 
try  by  the  same  circumstances.     Human  literature  be- / 
came  an  ecclesiastical  qualification,  die  pedants  were 
put  into  office,  and  introduced  each  his  academical 
thesis  into  theok^,  and  to  determine  which  was  the 
true  opinion  became  the  test  of  a  Christian.     Three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  theological  system  of 
Plato  had  been  taught  in  another  celebrated  school  of 
Alexandria.     The  Ptolomies  had  setded  a  great  number 
of  Jews  there.    The  most  were  merchants,  but  some 
were  philosophers,  and  the  apocirphal  book  called  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written  bv  them  one  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (s).     In  this  curious 
remnant  of  antiquity,  which  Clement,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
and  others,  took  for  a  genuine  book  of  King  SolonK>n» 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  speculations  of  Plato  are 
evidendy  blended  together.     Thus  for  example,  Moses, 
^peaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  bom  of  Egypt, 
aays,  **  at  midnight  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-bocn  in 
die  land  of  Egypt  (6)."   The  wisdom  of  the  Alexandrian 
Sdomon,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  describes 
the  same  event  thus :  ''  while  all  things  were  in  quiet 

(5)  Calniet.  Distertat.  Tom.  li. 

(Q  Ziod.  xii.  29. Psal.  IzxYiii.  51. 
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silence,  and  that  night  was  in  the  midst  oi  her  swift 
course,  thine  Almighty  Logos  leapt  down  from  heav- 
en, out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into 
the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine 
unfeigned  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and 
standing  up  filled  all  things  with  death  (7)."  The 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria  adopted  the  science,  and 
formed  a  new  body  of  theology,  a  compound  of  the 
simple  ideas  of  scripture,  the. reveries  of  the  rabbiesy 
the  mysticism  of  Plato,  thc^profiine  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  the  instructive  lessons  of  Jesus,  and  the  frivo- 
lous comments  of  the  preceptors  (8).  The  next  step 
was  to  distort  scripture  by  pretended  expositions,  in 
order  to  make  it  speak  these  preposterous  notions :  and 
the  last  was  to  suppc|rt  by  the  sword  what  no  other  ef- 
forts could  uphold,  and  to  make  tyranny  civil  and  eccle^ 
siastical  supply  the  place  of  conviction.  Every  suc- 
ceeding catechist  became  more  intoxicated  than  his 
predecessor,  and  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
first  preceptors,  out  of  this  school,  roaring  like  a  Hon, 
came  the  Arian  controversy,  the  scandals  of  which  filled 
the  whole  Christian  world,  for  by  forming  a  church  of 
pedants  they  transmuted  the  moral  discipline  of  Jesus 
into  a  disputatious  science,  discharged  of  its  original 
proprieties,  and  impregnated  with  dangerous  and  desper- 
ate  elements,  whicli,  with  the  loss  of  many  thousand  lives, 
rent  that  mighty  mass,  the  whole  Judaizing  Christian 
church,  into  fragments :  the  vibration  continues  to  this 
hour (9). 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  hearts  of  the  first 
projectors  of  the  Alexandrian  academy  :  and,  for  much 
more  obvious  reasons,  it  will  ever  be  impossible  for 
firail  man  in  the  present  state  to  determine  why  Provi- 
dence  sufiered  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  undergo  a  change 
so  inimical  to  the  professed  intention  of  it.  The  con- 
version of  Christianity  into  a  learned  science  produced  a 
revolution  fatal  to  Christian  liberty.  The  preceptors  of 
the  school  united  in  their  plan  of  tuition  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  the  discipline  of  the  Synagogue,  the  polity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  the  Egyptian 


ii 


7)  Chap,  xviii.  15. 

;8)  Clcm.  Alex.  Strofnat,  pdatim. 

C«)  TiUemont  Mrm.  EccUt.  Tom.  vi.  An.  319. 
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priests.     Of  all  the  modes  of  Grecian  polity,  that  of 
^     Sparta  seems  to  have  obtained  most  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
Clement.     He  thought  the  system  of  Lycurgus  might 
be  corrected  by  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  united  with 
the  maxims  of  Moses  and  the  gbspel  ot'  Christ.      The 
system  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  is  extremely  deceptive, 
and  hath  beguiled  men  wiser  than  Clement  into  admira- 
tion.    Most  encomiasts  of  that  government  applaud  the 
democratical  part  of  it  as  a  bulwark  of  liberty  (l).   They 
admire  the  principle,  that  children  are  more  the  property 
of  the  state  than  of  their  parents.     They  say  the  publick 
educating  of  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  in  diet,  dress,  and 
exercise,  is  the  forming  of  a  state  into  one  large  family 
of  brethren.     Parents,  say  they,  spoil  their  children,  by 
giving  them  a  fanciful  education  :  but  the  wise  Lacede- 
monians enacted  that  children  belonged  to  the  state,  that 
they  should  be  publickly  brought  up  by  the  state,  and 
educated  according  to  the  intention  of  the  state.     This, 
they  add,  made  the  Spartans  as  virtuous  as  Pagans  could 
be.     As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  it  was  examined  by 
proper  officers  of  the  state.     If  it  appeared  healthy  and 
robust,  likely  to  serve  the  state,  it  was  provided  for  : 
but  if  otherwise,  it  was  put  to  death.     At  seven  years  of 
age  the  children  were  distributed  into  classes,  educated 
all  together,  and  the  whole  of  their  education,  as  one  of 
the  chief  modern  admirers  of  this  discipline,  observes, 
^*  properly  speaking  was  nothing  more  than  an  appren- 
ticeship to  obedience  (2)."     Ti^  Pedagogues  of  Alex- 
andria intended  to  train  up  their  pupils  to  believe  mys- 
teries, and  to  obey  orders*  and  the  Spartan  polity  was 
highly  adapted  to  their  design.     Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others,  had  observed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  discipline 
tended  only  to  form  the  body,  and  to  make  soldiers,  for 
these  tutors  of  the  Spartan  youth  were  all  Pedotribes, 
there  were  no  Pedagogues.      Clement,  who  observed 
the  same,  put  into  the  plan  of  his  school  the  literary 
Christian  Pedagogue,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  ma- 
terial  Pedotrib^  by  introducing  the  exercises  of  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Isis(3).    Thi/e  bare  foot  and  the 
shaven  crown,  the  abstemious  diet,*  and  the  nerveless 
sapience  of  contemplative  indolence,  detachment  from 


RoUtn's  Mia  Lettm.    Vol.  iii.  P«rt  ilL  Chap,  ii* 
R^IUn.  (3)  Stroin«t.  Life.  t. 
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the  world,  and  a  scrperstitioos  confidence  in  srymbols, 
particularly  a  cross^  had  always  distinguished  the  Egyp* 
tian  priests,  and  in  time  they  were  iIm^  badges  of  Chris- 
tian pupils  (4). 

Egypt  was  the  land  of  symbols.     The  invention  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiack  was  not  theirs,  but  it  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  chiMren  of  Noah,  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  round  the  tower  of  Babel  (5).     Thence  the 
Eg}'ptians  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
their  territory  is  called  by  writers,  sacred  and  profane, 
the  land  of  Ham,  for  the  family  of  Ham  peopled  Egypt 
(6).     They  carried  along  with  them  the  symbolical 
writing  of  the  Zodiack,  and  the  signs  are  yet  seen  on 
their  monuments  of  the  highest  antiquity.     The  con- 
dition of  the  country,  through  the  yearly  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  always  preceded  by  an  Etasian 
or  annual  wind  blowing  from  North  to  South,  about 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sun  under  the  stars  of 
the  crab,  put  the  governors  on  the  invention  of  new 
symbols  to  be  exposed  in  publick  for  the  information 
of  the  people  of  the  approach,  the  rise,  and  the  fwil  of 
the  waters,  and  of  course  of  the  regulation  of  all  things 
dependent  on  the  flood.     Hence  an  order  of  men  to 
study  the  stars,  to  invent,  preserve,  and  exhibit  sym- 
bols :  hence  idolatry,  which   began   in  mistaking  sym« 
bols  for  histories,  the  error  of  the  vulgar ;     and  hence 
the  hidden  meaning  and  the  mysteries,  all  the  science 
of  priesthood,  and  the  initiation  of  the  wise  into  secrete 
unknown  to  the  pdpulace :  and  hence  at  the  final  settle* 
ment  the  symbols  were  retained  for  the  vulgar,  and  the 
science  was  reserved  for  the  hierarchy  (7),     Whoever 
beholds  Jewish  Christianity  fixing  its  residence  in  an* 
Egyptian  academy,  will  naturally  suppose  it  will  con- 
form to  the  publick  taste,  garnish  itself  with  symbols, 
and  proceed  to  Africa  and  other  countries  in  dbe  mys- 
tical guise  of  hieroglyphicks.     Let  such  a  speculator 
take  up  Alexandrian  history,  and  he  will  find  his  theory 
reduced  to  actual  practice.     The  Egyptian  symbol  ci 
a  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  time  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  to  the  cnlti- 

(4)  Micbxlis  Angeli  Causei  de  La  Chausse  deontm  ttmutacra^  idola> 
alU  que  imagtnet  m-etf.  apad  Gnrv.  t/ustair.  antiq.  Ron.  Tab.  zxxvk 

(5)  Abbe  Pluche  Mtt  <^  the  hea^ene.  Vol.  i.  Book  i.  Sect  iii. 
^"^  Psal.  c«.  23.--lzzTiii.  51.  —  Flutaich.  de  JUUt.  et  Oiir,  Chmmia. 

Phicbe.  Sect.  tH. 
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vation  of  their  lands,  was  that  of  a  bar  legged  surveyor 
of  the  marshes  with  a  staff  in  one  hand  surmounted 
With  a  whoopf  an  emblem  of  the  wind,  and  in  the  other 
an  instrument  like  a  cross  or  the  Greek  Tau,  to  meas- 
ure the  increase  of  the  Nile  (8).     Clement  observed 
the  Greek  Tau  was  an  emblem  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and 
tliis  whole  symbol  is  so  much  the  picture  of  an  original 
monky  and  the  emblems  are  such  very  probable  rudi- 
ments of  the  staif  of  an  abbot,  the  crosier  of  a  prelate, 
and  the  mysterious  and  miraculous  sign  of  the  cross, 
that   these  Christian  symbols  seem  evidently  copied 
from  Egyptian  originals  (9).     Partiality  in   fovour  of 
Egyptian  symbols  was  a  perpetual  habit  of  the  Jews. 
Their  first  high  priest  made  a  model  of  Apis  in' the 
golden  calf;  and  the  last  that  went  to  reside  in  Egypt 
made  cakes  in  honour  of  Isis,  the  queen  of  heaven  (1).  In 
perfect  agreement  with  every  circumstance  of  time, 
place,  manners,  and  so  on,  the  Alexandrian  tutors  are 
to  be  accounted  the  true  parents  of  the  custom  of  giv- 
ing milk  and  honey  to  persons  newly  baptized,  as  a 
symbol  of  that  mystical  infancy  into  which  converts 
by  baptism  had  been  born  again;  as  Clement  explains  at 
large  in  his  Pedagogue,  and  as  Jerom,  African  councils, 
and  others  of  latter  date,  expressly  affirm  (2)«      The 
same  men,  authors  of  human  creeds,  are  also  to  be 
reputed  the  true  authors  of  one  of  the  names  of  creeds, 
symbols.     The  most  accurate  modem  writers,  reject- 
ing fablesy  affirm  very  truly,  that  ''the  name  symbol 
was  fetched  from  the  sacra^  or  religious  services  of  the 
Heathens,  where  those,  who  were  initiated  in  their  mys- 
teries, and  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  peculiar 
services,  which  were  hidden  and  concealed  from  the 
greatest  part  of  the  idolatrous  multitude,   had  certain 
signs,  or  marks  called  symdola,  delivered  unto  them, 
by   which  they  mutually  knew  each  other,  and  upon 
the  declaring  of  them,  were  without  scruple  admitted 
in  any  temple  to  the  secret  worship  and  rites  of  that 
God,  whose  symb&ls  they  had  received  (3).'*     What 
country  bids  so  fair  for  the  union  of  this  Paganism 

(8)  Placbe.  PUte  iii.  Fig.  6.  (9)  SUomat  Lib.  vL 

'.  xTi 


f: 


J)  Ezod.  xxxiL    Jer. 

f2)  Paedagog,  Lib.  L  Cap.  yi.  (3)  Critical  hittory  ^the  cretd, 
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with  Christianity  as  Egypt ;  or  what  place  in  Egypt  so 
likely  as  the  catechetical  academy  at  Alexandria  ? 

The  maxims  of  the  academy  like  the  laws  of  Sparta 
created  a  family  of  equals ;  and  the  specious  air  of  fra- 
ternal freedom  imposed  on  the  spectators  of  both. 

It  becomes  a  Briton  to  think,  that  the  celebrated 
Spartan  government  was  a  discipline  founded  on  in- 
justice,  supported  by  cruelty,  inimical  to  population 
and  national  wealth,  incompatible  with  commerce,  lit- 
erature, arts  and  sciences,  utterly  destructive  of  freedom 
and  virtue,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  the  very 
worst  of  all  species  of  tyranny,  an  obstinate  aristocracy. 
Spartan  freemen  were  all  idle  gentlemen,  who  were 
forbidden  to  till  the  ground,  or  practise  any  mechanical 
employment,  and  who  spent  all  their  time  in  hunting, 
dancing,  festivals,  amusements  or  war  (4),  They  con- 
quered a  people  called  Helots,  and  converted  them  ali 
into  slaves.  They  made  an  equal  partition  of  lands 
among  themselves,  and  compelled  the  Helots  to  farm 
them  for  their  masters.  They  obliged  this  degraded 
class  of  beings  to  perform  the  whole  manual  labour  of 
the  state,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  themselves,  and 
with  unpardonable  ingratitude  and  cruelty  assassinated 
them  at  their  pleasure.  They  obliged  them  to  intox* 
icate  themselves,  and  play  mad  pranks,  in  order  to  teach 
the  young  gentlemen  by  contrast,  sobrieQr  and  pro- 
priety of  behaviour :  a  brutal  practice,  but  ap- 
plauded  by  too  many  moralists  (5).  Nor  was  the 
education  of  the  Spartan  youth  themselves  any  thing 
but  a  series  of  granny,  eradicating  every  domes- 
tick  virtue,  and  sinking  the  man  in  the  soldier. 
In  return  for  all  the  advantages  which  the  pretended 
state  derived  from  the  Helots,  the  army  protected  the 
Helots,  that  is,  they  guarded  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  slavery.  All  other  Grecian  states  paid 
a  particular  attention  to  youth,  and  their  love  of  boys  is 
a  curious  part  of  their  history  (6).  Pantaenus  the  first 
Catechist  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  a  native  of 
Sicily  (7)*    His  pupil  and  successor  Clement  was  an  A- 

(4)  Potter*s  Greek  anti<futtiet.  V6L  i. 

CS)  Clem.  Alex.  P^edagog.  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  viiL 

(6)  Potter.  Vol.ii.  Book.  iv.  Chap.  iz.  Of  their  icw  of  htyt. 

(r)  Ott  Pui.  JSi^lht.  JPMnuemu  -  -  <  •  Glement. 
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thenian,  who  studied  under  five  masters :  one  a  Jew,  anoth- 
er an  Assyrian,  two  in  Greece,  and  Pantasnus  at  Alexan* 
dria,  from  each  of  whom  he  derived  something  that 
went  into  his  course  of  tuition.  Origen  came  in  like  a  tide 
from  that  ocean  of  riddles,  the  philosophical  school  of  his 
master  Ammonius,  and  formed  a  cralition  of  all  sects, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  out  of  which  proceeded  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  evils,  and  along  with  the  rest,  the 
seeds  of  Egyptian  symbols  ;  and  Spartan  education  grew 
and  ripened  into  a  hierarchical  aristocracy  of  spiritual 
soldiers,  whose  banner  was  the  cross,  while  the  people 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  the  Lacedemonian  Helots  (8). 
Exactly  as  foreigners  had  applied  to  Sparta  for  generals, 
so  did  congregations  supplicate  the  academy  for  Peda- 
gogues, and  the  natural  effect  followed :  the  pupil  be- 
came a  Pedagogue,  the  Pedagogue  a  Bishop,  the  Bishop 
an  Archbishop,  the  Archbishop  a  Patriarch,  the  Patri- 
arch a  general,  able  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  monks  to 
resist  a  governor  of  Alexandria,  to  destroy  the  syna- 
gogues 6f  the  Jews,  to  murder  philosophers,  to  tax 
and  oppress  inhabitants,  to  dethrone  other  Patriarchs, 
and  to  dispute  empire  with  Roman  Emperors  them- 
selves (9).  Such  were  the  benefits  of  transforming 
Cliristianity  into  philosophy,  and  of  converting  the  Ped- 
agogue into  a  Pedobaptist. 

Jerusalem-Baftisk,   or   the   Baptism  oif   Cat- 
echumens. 

In  the  first  century  Titus  depopulated  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  leaving  only  three  towers  and  a  small  part  of 
the  western  wall  for  barracks  for  the  garrison.  In  the 
second  century  the  Emperor  MWus  Adrian  rebuilt  it, 
called  it  after  hb  own  name  i£lia,  and  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  An  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
to  repossess  themselves  of  this  new  Jerusalem  obliged 
the  Romans  to'besiege  and  destroy  it  again.  The  Mlian 
colony  rebuilt  the  city,  every  place  was  defiled  with  Pa- 
gan temples,  and  a  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Venus  on 
Mount  Calvary,  where  Jesus  had  suffered  death,  Jews 
were  forbidden  upon  pain  of  death  to  enter  the  city,  or 

(S)  Mosheim  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  Cent.  ii.  Part.  it.  Chap.  i.  S.  xU. 
The  pernicious  efiecU  oftbe  new  species  of  philosophy  ilitrtdaced  hy 
Origen. 

(9)  Da  Pin  MihUoi.  Siec.  ▼.  Saint  Cyrllle  tTAJ^tcmuHe. 
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even  to  survey  it  at  a  distance.  In  the  third  century  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  was  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  when 
a  person,  who  was  examined  before  a  governor  of  the 
province,  of  what  country  he  was,  answered  of  Jerusa- 
lem, neither  the  governor  nor  the  court  could  com- 
prehend what  city  it  was,  or  where  situated  (1).  In 
the  fourth  century  Constantine  purged  the  city  of  Pa- 
ganism, erected  magnificent  temples,  and  founded  a 
priesthood,  who  quickly  filled  the  holy  city  with  relicks» 
miracles,  pilgrims,  and  every  thing  except  morality  ;  for 
contemporary  writers,  even  of  their  own  party,  affirm  that 
idolatry  and  adultery,  theft  and  assassination,  and  every 
kind  of  iniquity,  was  openly  practised  there.  In  spite 
of  all  these  undoubted  facts,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  be- 
came a  patriarch,  the  metropolitan  of  about  forty- 
eight  prelates,  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
believers  a  regular  apostolical  succession  of  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  and  patriarchs  in  the  church  of  Jerusa-* 
lem  (2).  Never  were  the  stupendous  prodigies  lavished 
in  that  city  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  in  the  days  of 
St.  Cyril  (3).  It  is  pzunful  to  read  the  monstrous  mir- 
acles of  the  times,  and  it  is  more  so  to  observe  Protestant 
writers  disgrace  a  mild  modern  discipline  by  pretending 
to  hold  it  up  as  a  counterpart  of  such  a  system  of  fraud 
and  violence  as  that  of  Cyril.  "  I  have  been,"  says  one 
with  a  very  good  intent,  "  the  more  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  dioceses  of  Palestine,  because  here  Chris- 
tianity was  first  planted,  and  the  true  model  of  ancient 
episcopacy  may  best  be  collected  fi-om  them  (4).'* 

Cyril  was  a  nominal  bishop  about  thirty  years.  His 
catechetical  lectures  were  con\posed  in  his  youth,  most 
likely  while  he  was  a  catechist,  and  uttered  extem- 
pore (5).  Twenty- two  years  of  his  episcopal  life  were 
spent  in  perpetual  quarrels  with  a  prelate  who  pretended 
to  be  over  him  in  the  Lord,  for  title,  honour,  income  and 
power.  He  was  by  the  interest  of  his  adversaries  several 
times  deposed ;    and  he  often  changed  sides,  and  waa 

^l)  Gibbon's  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Emfire>  Vol.  ii.  Chap* 
zxiii.  Jerusalem.    Newton  on  the  firophedes.  Vol.  ii.  Diss.  xx.  l^art  iii» 

(2)  Baronii  Annai.  An.  351. 

is)  Joannis  Grodecii,  Decani  GlogovienM.  v/f.  Cyrilli. 

r4)  Bingham's  Origenes.  Book  ix.  Chap.  ii.  S«ct«  viii.  Of  the  dioceie  of 
PaieMtine,  or  the  patriarchate  qf  Jeritealem* 

(5)    CyrilUa. 
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Catholick,  Arian,  or  Semi- Arian,  as  best  suited  the  time. 
,  He  was  ordained  by  the  orthodox,  and  re-ordained  by 
the  Arians,  but  as  he  returned  to  orthodoxy  and  sub- 
scribed the  Nicene  creed,  he  died  in  the  faith,  and  is 
ranked  with  the  saints.  Tlie  last  eight  years  of  his  life 
he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  see  in  quiet  (6).  His  cat- 
echetical lectures  are  in  number  twenty-three,  of  which 
eighteen  were  delivered  to  Catechumens  to  prei)are  them 
for  baptism,  and  five  to  the  same  persons  after  they  had 
been  baptized  (?)•  Some  Protestants  have  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  these  lectures  :  but  others  have 
shewn  by  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  authentick  (8). 
The  Catechumens  of  Jerusalem  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  pupils  of  Alexandria  :  they  were  a 
very  different  sort  of  people,  and  the  tuition  was  differ- 
ent. Learned  men  are  not  agreed  on  the  names,  and 
number  of  orders  of  Catechumens :  but  Du  Pin  and 
Bingham  seem  to  have  succeeded  best  in  arranging 
them  (9).  The  latter  distinguishes  them  into  four  or- 
ders  :  the  first  were  the  Hexothounienoij  who  were  in- 
structed privately  without  the  church :  the  second  were 
the  Acroomenoi^  or  hearers,  who  were  admitted  to  hear 
lessons  and  sermons  in  the  church  :  the  third  were  the 
Gonuklinontes^  or  kneelers,  who  were  allowed  to  attend 
certain  services  of  prayer :  and  the  last  were  called  Elect 
and  Com-petents ;  com-petents  or  joint  petitioners,  be- 
cause they  gave  in  their  names,  and  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  elect,  because  they  were  approved,  and 
adjudged  fit  to  receive  baptism.  In  general  they 
were  all  called  Catechumens.  Into  this  state  any 
persons  might  be  admitted  :  the  children  of  Christians 
as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  learning,  and  Heathen 
men  and  women  at  any  time.  They  were  received  into 
the  number  of  Catechumens  by  imposition  of  hands, 
prayer,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  time  of  con- 
tinuing  in  this  state  was  very  different,  the  shortest  usu- 
al period  was  forty  days  :  but  various  canonical  dis- 
qualifications extended  it  in  some  cases  to  eight  months, 
in  others  to  two  years,  in  others  to  five,  and  so  on  :  and 


(6)  SocraL    Hltt.  Eccles,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xxx. 
J)  Cyrilli  HieroioL  Ar.chitp.  Catce/ieses,  cum  tntepretau 
<B)  Andres  Riveti  Critic.  Sacr,   Lib.  iii.  Cap.  z. 
,9)  Antiquitk*.  Book  x.  Chap.  i.  Of  the  institution  of  Catechumen** 
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a  great  many,  who  for  various  purposes  had  chosen  to 
put  their  names  on  the  Catechumen  list,  did  not  think 
fit  to  proceed  any  further  till  they  drew  near  to  the 
close  of  life  (1).  A  celebrated  Italian  historian,  having 
mentioned  Constantine,  Valentinian  11.  Ambrose  and 
others,  who  had  delayed  their  baptism  till  danger  or  in- 
terest roused  them,  and  having  observed  that  the  cus- 
tom was  general  among  the  great,  assigns  two  very 
probable  motives  of  their  conduct :  the  one,  that  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  submit  to  harsh  penances,  and 
the  other,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  baptism 
by  committing  crimes  after  it  (2),  In  such  cases  the 
ceremonial  of  catechetical  initiation  was  extremely  ab- 
breviated, although  some  shadow  of  it  was  preserved. 
This  explains  what  ecclesiastical  historians  say  of  such 
cases,  as,  for  example,  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius.  He  fell  sick  at  Thessalonica,  and  sent  for  Ascho- 
lius  the  bishop  to  baptize  him.  As  the  Emperor  had 
been  trained  up  in  the  Nicene  faith,  he  asked  the  bish- 
op what  faith  he  professed  ?  Ascholius  very  prudently 
answered  that  himself  and  all  the  Christians  in  the 
country  detested  the  novel  opinions  of  Arius,  and  most 
firmly  adhered  to  that  ancient  faith  which  had  been 
held  by  the  apostles,  and  professed  by  the  council  of 
Nice.  Theodosius,  transported  at  hearing  this,  was  im- 
mediately instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  &ith,  and 
initiated  and  baptized,  and  a  few  days  after  finding  him- 
self better,  he  set  forward  for  Constantinople  (3).  Ca- 
nons granted  indulgencies  in  cases  of  extreme  danger, 
and  courtiers  understood  how  to  expound  them. 

Cyril  sustains  in  his  lectures  the  character  of  a  Mys- 
tagogue,  for  he  interprets  the  divine  mysteries,  and 
shews  the  sacra  of  the  church  to  strangers.  The  first 
lecture  is  introductory,  on  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  baptism,  by  laying  aside  the  practice  of  sin,  and  by 
exercising  penitential  virtues.  It  is  interspersed  with 
many  beautiful  passages  of  scripture :  as,  make  ye  a 
nenv  heart ,  and  a  new  spirit ;  Jay  shall  be  in  heaven  aver 
one  sinner  that  repenteth ;  Come  unto  me^   all  ye  that 

(V)  Cone.  Illib.  can.  xlii. 

(3)  Piet.  Giannone  Ittoria  del  regno  JDi  NapolL  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  it. 
S.  1.  ^aia  1753.  -or  r 

(5)  Socrat.  HUu  JEcclet.  Lib.  t.  Cap.n. 
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labour  and  are  hea^  laden^  and  I  wiilgheyaa  rest ;  wash 
ye^  make  you  clean^  put  avmyyour  evil  doings  from  be- 
fore mine  eyes;  blessed  is  he^  Vihose  transgression  is 
forgivetiy  ivhose  sin  is  covered:  and  so  on  (4).  The  sec- 
ond treats  at  large  of  sin  and  repentance ;  the  third  of 
the  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation ;  and  the  fourth  of 
the  principal  articles  of  faith  in  a  summary  view :  as, 
of  God ;  of  Christ ;  of  his  being  born  of  a  virgin  ;  of  his 
crucifixion  ;  of  his  burial ;  of  his  resurrection ;  of  his 
ascension  ;  of  the  future  judgment ;  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
of  the  human  soul ;  of  the  body  ;  of  foods ;  of  the  res- 
urrection  of  the  dead ;  and  of  the  holy  scriptures  (5). 
He  advises  the  Catechumens  not  to  read  apocryphal 
writings.  He  says,  the  New  Testament  consists  of  the 
four  gospels,  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  the  seven  general 
epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  and  the  four- 
teen ei)isdes  of  Paul.  He  observes,  the  book  ends  with 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
revelation  of  John,  nor  doth  he  once  quote  it,  although 
he  speaks  largely  of  Antichrist  from  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel. The  remaining  lectures  recal  the  particular  arti- 
cles of  the  summary,  and  explain  them  more  at  large. 
In  the  preface  he  bestows  many  encomiums  on  bap- 
tism»  calls  it  an  indelible  character,  and  observes  that 
none  but  hereticks  are  rebaptized  (6).  These  discourses 
were  pronounced  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  was 
called  Catechumenion,  where  the  Com-petents  sat,  the 
men  below  and  the  women  in  galleries,  in  the  presence 
of  believers,  who  had  been  baptized,  to  whom  the  Cate- 
chist  made  an  apology  for  speaking  of  first  elements 
before  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  Catechumens^ 
who  were  not  preparing  for  baptism,  and  to  whom  he 
charges  his  auditors  by  no  means  to  impart  what  they 
had  been  hearing  (7).  Jerom  says,  Cyril  composed 
these  discourses  in  his  youth ;  and  it  should  seem  so, 
for  they  have  evident  marks  of  both  literary  and  moral 
juvenility.     Superficial  and  without  order,  interwoven 

(4)  Ezek.  xviii.  31. Luke   xv.  7*— -Mat.  xi.  28— — Isad.  i.  IS.— -- 

Paal.  xxzii  1. 

(5)  Dip!  Slat;,  p.  73. ---?rip«  xh^^*  74. ---ti^i  vnf  i»  ir«^#u 

(6)  P.  9.  Elf  ymf  Kvftff   Kai  (/urn  «-<ri(,  X«i  v  ittwlwfuit.  fMHt  y«7 
4i  mfiltxi  ANABAHTIZOKTAT,  itsAj  r$  ^filtf^t  •«*  u»  Cttiflt^fi*. 

(7)  Catech.  lii. 
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too  with  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  the  times,  they 
have  a  |jiQUS  and  moral  turn,  which  indicates  a  heart 
not  then  depraved  with  such  passions  as  prelatical  hon- 
ours and  disgraces  afterward  excited.  Perhaps  the 
harmless  youth  might  not  then  know  what  afterward  the 
council  of  Trullo  and  the  Emperor  Leo,  provoked  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  practice,  published  to  the  whole  world. 
Behind  the  galleries,  there  were  small  retiring  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  as  chose  to  step  aside  and 
meditate  and  pray :  but  into  them  some  retired  only  to 
practise  debauchery,  and  while  the  Catechist  below 
panegyrized  the  building  as  a  temple  of  God,  the  with- 
drawing  rooms  up  stairs  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Paphian  Goddess  (8). 

These  lectures  were  delivered  at  proper  times  during 
the  forty  days  of  Lent  to  the  highest  order  of  Catechu- 
mens, and,  if  there  be  any  propriety  in  the  names, 
which  were  given  them,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  called  at  the  beginning  Com-peteiits^  because  they 
signified  their  desire  to  be  baptized,  Electa  about  the 
middle,  because  on  a  scrutiny  they  were  approved,  and 
Enlightened  at  the  expiration,  because  they  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  catechist  of  all  the  mysteries.  On  East- 
er-evc  they  went  to  the  baptistery,  which  was  a  build- 
ing distinct  from  the  church,  and  were  first  admitted  in- 
to  the  ^fttvxw  ««My,  that  is,  the  vestibule,  or  ante-room 
(9).  There  they  were  directed  by  the  priest  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  West,  because  Satan  dwelt  in  dark- 
ness, to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  to  renounce  the 
devil,  as  if  he  were  standing  before  them  :  sayings 
Satan,  I  renounce  thee,  and  all  thy  works,  and  aU  thy 
pomp,  and  all  thy  worship.  Then  turning  their  feces 
toward  the  East,  the  region  of  light,  they  repeated  the 
creed  :  I  believe  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
so  on.  Then  they  proceeded  into  ^u^  fWIirvpy,  the 
great  hall  of  baptism,  where  they  stripped  themselves 
stark  naked,  on  which  Cyril  exclaims  :  "  O  wonder- 
ful \  you  were  naked  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  you  were 
not  ashamed.  You  resembled  Adam  naked  in  Paradise 
without  a  blush  (I)  !'»  Then  they  were  rubbed  all 
over  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  die  sole  of  the  fidot 


(8)  Cnncirii  Tnillani  #ivf  Quinisexti*  Can.  xcvii. 

(9)  Mystagog.i. 
"^  MysUgog.  ii. 
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with  exorcised  olive  oil.  Immediately  after  this  they 
were  led  to  the  baptistery.  Each  was  asked,  whether 
he  believed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  and,  on  his  professing  to  be- 
lieve, he  was  three  times  immersed  under  water  in  to- 
ken of  the  three  nights'  burial  of  Jesus,  three  times 
raised  above  the  water  in  token  of  the  three  days,  and 
on  the  third  immersion  he  went  up  out  of  the  water  as 
Jesus  rose  out  of  the  grave  (2).  Then  they  prefumed, 
or  as  they  express  themselves,  anointed  him  with  a 
sweet-scented  unguent  applied  to  his  forehead,  his  ears, 
his  nostrils,  and  his  breast,  a  symbol  of  his  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  more  properly  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  called  Chrismata,  and  on  this  account,  the  oint- 
ment was  called  the  Chrism.  It  was  in  this  stage  of  the 
business  precisely,  that  the  name  of  Christian  was  con- 
ferred ;  and  the  moment  the  liniment  had  been  applied 
to  the  breast,  all  former  descriptions,  as  Pagan,  Jew, 
Heretick,  Catechumen,  Hearer,  Competent,  Elect,  Illu- 
minated, all  vanished  away,  and  the  new  name  Christian 
supplied  their  place  (3).  After  they  were  dressed  they 
received  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  discourse  of  Cyril 
is  the  full  and  clear  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Of  many  ecclesiastical  articles,  which  rise  here  to 
view,  there  are  two  that  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 

First.  It  is  allowed  by  all  writers  of  every  communi- 
ty, that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Catechumenship  proceeds 
on  the  ground  of  some  hidden  doctrine  in  Christianity 
(4).  It  seems  as  clear,  that  there  was  no  such  doctrine 
till  the  third  century,  when  the  rudiments  of  it  were  in- 
vented at  Alexandria  ;  which  grew  by  the  fourth  centu- 
ry into  creeds  for  the  clergy,  and  into  the  Catechumen- 
state  for  the  people,  and  so  went  on  in  following  centu- 
ries till  it  ripened  into  systematical  divinity,  of  which 
the  matter  was  furnished  by  Plato,  and  the  manner  was 

(2)  Tunc  umisquisqae  interrogabatar,  an  crederet  in  nomine  patris,  et 
filii,  €t  spirituB  sancti  ;  et  confessi  estis  salutarem  confessionem,  et  merai 
ter  in  aqua,  nirsus  emersistis.  atque  ita  per  haec  symbola  triduanam 
Chriati  si^ificastis  sepulturam  ----prima  emersione  primam  Christi  lub 
terra  imatibimini  diem,  et  immersione  noctem.  Sicut  enim  qui  versatar 
m  nocte,  videre  non  potest,  et  qui  e«t  in  die,  in  lumine  eit :  baud  aliter  in 
•olmiertioney  tanquam  in  nocte  nibil  Tidebatis,  in  emenione»  contra, 
tanquam  in  die  eratis,  Ice. 

(3)  Mystag.  iii.  (4)  CyrilU  Prefnt  di  Catecha, 
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taken  from  Aristotle  (5).  The  schoolmen  dilated  the 
subject  beyond  all  bounds  ;  and  the  reformers  reduced 
it  to  a  compact  size  :  but  the  whole  in  every  form  U 
antiscriptural,  and  the  connection  of  it  with  church 
communion  tends  to  defeat  the  great  end  for  which  Je- 
sus came  into  the  world*  It  is  an  unnatural  union  of 
the  school  with  the  church,  as  fatal  to  mental  and  moral 
refinement,  as  the  alliance  of  church  and  state  is  to 
equal  and  universal  liberty. 

Lastly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  hereticks  had  na 
such  state  as  that  of  Catechumens  (6)»  TertuUian 
particularly  mentions  the  Catechumen-state.  "  There 
IS  no  distinction,  says  he,  between  Catechumens  and 
believers ;  they  all  meet  together,  they  all  pray  together, 
they  all  hear  together ;  and  if  heathens  happen  to  go 
into  their  assemblies,  they  give  that  which  is  holy  to 
dogs,  and  cast  their  counterfeit  pearl  before  swine. 
Their  manner  is  in  perfect  union  with  th^ir  faith.  *•■ 
Whatever  these  hereticks  were,  it  is  certain,  the  pro[rfi- 
ets  boasted,  they  had  not  spoken  in  secret.  Jesus  told 
the  high  priest,  I  spake  openly  to  the  ivorld ;  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing. 
He  commanded  his  disciples  to  publish  his  private 
discourses  on  the  house-tops.  The  apostles  endeavour- 
ed to  make  aH  men  see  ;  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  ;  and  to  keep  back  nothing  that  was  profitable^ 
hut  shewed  their  auditors,  and  taught  them  publickly, 
and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (7). 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  observe,  that  nothing  of  this 
ought  to  be  understood  in  disfavour  oS  schools  for  child« 
ren,  academies  and  universities  for  youth,  domestick 
or  social,  academical  or  ecclesiastical  tuition  of  young 
persons  in  the  principles  of  religion  i  but  the  whole 
is  intended  to  shew  that  there  wa$  no  such  thing  as  a 
concealed  doctrine  in  primitive  Christianity ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  a  Catcchumen-statc  necessary  to 
the  entrance  of  all  persons,  however  qualified  in  other 

(5)  Ibid.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  poiter.  Cap.  i. 

(6)  Pfoteript.  adv.  lutrtU  Cap.  xli. 

(7)  Isai.xly.  19.-«-Jolui  zriiL30.«—Mat S. 37»-«-£p1l.iii.9....AcC»^ 
XX,  20. 
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respects,  into  a  Christian  church*  The  danger  lies  in 
the  conditions  annexed  to  such  a  state  ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
wisely  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  Dr*  Busby  to 
found  two  catechistical  lectures,  with  an  endowment 
of  £  100  a  year  each.  A  celebrated  modern  writer 
supposes  ''the  condition  might  be  modelled  so  as  to 
render  such  a  benefaction  ehgible  both  to  the  univer- 
sities  and  the  publick  :"  but  some  doubt  this,  and 
think  experiment  unnecessary,  and  in  some  views  dan- 
gerous (8).  Catechists  and  Crypticks  are  twins  of  the 
same  parents,  and  they  have  lived  so  many  ages  in  hab- 
its of  the  closest  friendship,  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  part  them  as  long  as  establishments  and  en- 
dov\^ments  continue. 

Gkeek-Baptism,    or    the    Baptism   of  Little 

Ones. 

Experience  taught  the  primitive  Catechists  two 
important  lessons  :  the  one,  that  people  left  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  understanding  were  not  eager  to 
inoH-porate  themselves  in  the  Catholick  church:  and 
the  other,  that  the  condition  of  Catechumens  obliged 
them  to  make  some  abatements  in  the  terms  of  com- 
munion. One  of  these  ills  was  considerably  diminish, 
ed,  and  the  other  entirely  removed,  by  making  little  ones 
Catechumens,  and  so  baptizing  them  in  their  child- 
hood; and  thb  febrick  in  &vour  of  church  power  was 
buttressed  by  an  orthodox  Comment  on  the  doctrine 
of  one  Lord,  one  iaith,  one  baptism ;  &ith  was  the  cre- 
dulity of  childhood ;  the  belief  of  one  I^rd  was  the 
profession  oi  three  in  one ;  and  one  baptism  was  that  of 
a  tittle  boy,  never  to  be  repeated,  under  all  the  heavy 
pains  and  penalties  that  government  could  inflict  by  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate,  or  Heaven,  by  the  means  of  its 
fidthful  servants,  the  monks  and  the  priests. 

It  should  seem,  the  baptism  of  children  was  first 
practised  by  a  small  obscure  sect  of  Gnosticks,  called 
Cainites,  Caianites,  or  Gaianites.  Gnosticism  rose  out 
of  the  oriental  philosophy,  and,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  perverted  many  from  the  simplicity  of  Chris- 

(8)   Life  £^  Dr.  Humphrey  Pridoftux.  Z^diiwi,  1748.  -  •  •ConfessiooAi. 
9^€dit.  £ami«$,  p.  463, 177Q. 
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tianitjr.  Paul  considered  it  at  Corinth  as  the  serpent  in 
paradise ;  and  John  expressly  says,  some  deceived  peo- 
ple went  out  from  the  apostolical  churches,  because  they 
were  not  of  them  ;  that  is,  they  formed  separate  assem- 
blies with  which  the  churches  held  no  communion  (1). 
These  are  the  people  called  Gnosticks.  During  the 
two  first  centuries  they  were  the  only  hereticks.  Justin 
Martyr  says,  they  were  variously  named  after  their 
teachers  (2),  and  Irenaeus,  who  at  first  sight  seems  to 
write  against  many  sorts  of  heresy,  actually  wrote  a- 
gainst  only  one,  however  diversified,  and  that  one  was 
Gnosticism  (3).  Tertullian  considered  the  subject  as 
Paul  had,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  an  Antidote  against 
the  Poison  of  the  Gnosticks,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  Scorpiacum  adversus  Gnosticos.  The  Caianites 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  Egyptian,  not  of  the  Asian 
class  of  Gnosticks  :  but  the  first  book  in  defence  of 
tlie  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  against  the  baptism  of  little 
ones,  is  directed  against  both  Caianites  of  Egypt,  and 
Quintillianists  of  Greece  (4).  All  classes  of  them  per- 
plexed the  doctrine  of  baptism,  by  affecting  sublime 
and  spiritual  explications  of  it ;  one  party  baptized  their 
converts  by  dipping  :  another  initiated  them  by  an  af- 
fusion of  water  mixed  with  oil ;  some  pronounced  a  set 
of  barbarous  words  at  the  administration  ;  and  others 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  unknown  fatiier  of  ail,  and 
of  truth  the  mother  of  Till,  and  so  on  ;  while  others,  af- 
fecting a  superior  way  of  thinking,  wholly  omitted  bap- 
tism  (5).  It  was  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
ticks, that  rational  souls  were  defiled  by  matter :  hence 
proceeded  a  thousand  antievangelical  practices,  and 
among  the  rest  the  baptizing  of  children  as  soon  as 
they  could  ask  to  be  baptized.  Against  such  baptisms 
Tertullian  wrote,  and  he  pressed  the  innocence  of  chil- 
dren as  one  principal  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  partake  of  an  institute  appointed  for  the  re- 
mission of  sin.  By  slow  degrees  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal defilement  crept  into  the  Catholick  church,  and  af- 
ter it  went  its  never  failing-attendant,  the  baptism  of 

(1)  2  Cor.  li.  2,  3,  4.  (2)  DiaLcum  Typhone  yudao. 

(2)  In  TertuIIiani  Seorpiac.  Adnottu,  Pamelii.  u 

(4)  TertttL  De  baptUmo,  Cap.  i.  .  >  -^ 

(5)  Irenaei  ad?,  hseres.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ZTili. 
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children,  checked,  however,  and  qualified  by  express 
declarations,  that  it  was  admissible  only  in  case  of  an 
apparent  danger  of  death.  In  the  annals  of  mankind^ 
the  history  of  Gnosticism  exhibits  a  remarkable  display 
of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  error.  Doctrines  and 
ceremonies  appending  to  them,  which  the  primitive 
Christians  considered  with  horror,  in  process  of  time 
became  the  very  essentials  of  Christianity  with  their 
pretended  successors,  and  magick  sounds  of  metaphys- 
ical ideas,  airy  nothings,  assumed  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  certain  on  the  bap- 
tism of  children  among  the  Gnosticks,  when  and  where 
it  ori^nated,  whether  it  were  only  proposed  or  really 
practised,  how  far  it  extended,  and  by  what  means,  or 
at  what  moment  it  found  its  way  into  the  Catholick 
church :  but  there  is  no  hazard  in  affirming  that  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  first  brought  into 
publick  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  that  it  became  agreea- 
ble to  the  clergy  as  a  relief  from  the  inconveniences  of 
the  Catechumen-state ;  that  it  was  the  standing  mode  of 
baptizing  for  many  centuries  in  both  the  Greek  and  Ro« 
man  Cathdick  churches;  and  that  it  became  popular 
only  in  proportion  as  fraud  beguiled  oi-  as  civil  power 
forced  the  reluctant  laity  to  yield  to  it.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe  the  first  publick  appearance  of  it  m  the 
Greek  church. 

The  Catechumen-state  began  with  the  doctrine  of 
mystery,  and  continued  on  its  original  plan  about  two 
hundred  years,  when  Monachism  supplanted  it  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  discipline:  or  rather  Monachism,  by 
retaining  the  name  and  discharging  the  thing,  gradually 
got  rid  of  all  that  was  good  in  it.  It  appears  with  the 
utmost  evidence,  by  the  sermons  of  Basil,  Nazianzen, 
and  others,  that  while  only  adults  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  a  Catechumen-state,  the  general  delay  of 
baptism  was  a  distress  to  the  clergy  (6).  They  perpet- 
ually harangued  on  the  subject ;  they  set  form  all  the 
causes,  and  they  employed  all  their  eloquence  to  remove 
them.  Some  wholly  contemned  the  discipline ;  others 
objected,  the  ceremony  was  too  tedious ;  many  urged 
the  example  of  Jesus,  who  deferred  his  baptism  at  least 

(6)  Basifii  Ordt.  Mxhoru  Md  hapUt  •  -  •  •  Grey.  Nasl&nz.  Orat.  zl. 
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tUI  he  vvas  thirty  years  of  age ;  some  pretended  Acy 
durst  not  enter  on  a  profession,  which  required  a  holy 
life,  and  which  they  feared  they  should  not  be  able  to 
live ;  others  chose  to  wait  till  they  should  be  in  a  con* 
dition  to  adorn  themselves,  or  make  a  festival,  or  some 
handsome  offering  to  the  church ;  and  the  rich  did  not 
choose  to  interrupt  their  pleasures,  or  to  be  baptized 
with  the  poor,  or  by  any  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop* 
The  whole  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  in  regard  to  receiving  the 
sacrament ;  and  modern  treatises  to  persuade  to  a  wor- 
thy participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  are  precisely  the 
old  Greek  homilies  on  baptism  applied  to  another  in- 
stitute. 

It  was  in  the  year  three  hundred  eighty-one  that 
Gregory,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  delivered  his 
fortieth  oration,  and,  having  severely  censured  a  delay 
of  baptism  on  account  of  the  danger  of  it,  gave  his  opin- 
ion on  the  propriety  of  baptizing  children,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  baptizing  even  babes  in  case  of  dan- 
ger oi death.     These  are  his  words*: 

Ti  i'«r  UT«i$  Tfpi  rm  ili  vniruifA     But,  say  fome,  what  is  your  opin- 

fwjii  rnt    x^^^i     i»    Km    rttvitt  tiam,  or  of  the  damage  sustained  by 

B«jr)<9«^ff   s    ^rawyi  EIIIEP  TIS  thewantofit;  shall  webaptize them 

«»«,»r«   •'TVTAvvT^^       ^  too  ?  By  all  means,  «//Af«  A^  tfiff 

EHEIFH    KINAYNOS.       Kpt*^,  appareZ  danger.    For  it  were  bet- 

y«p  tuM^9i$  oyMfBufeut  n  tm?<Bu9  ter  they  were  sanctified  without 


I  «0^p«»y<f«   Kcu  «7tAfr«   -  -  -  Hi^t 

I  it    TUN  AAAQN    hittfu  yttifupt^ 

is/?««  ntnt,  n  virtf  nrrv,  nftx^  Kju 
uiuvctu  rt  fAvfutdf  Km  tturttufio'^m 
ivfttilm^   u  Km*   ftn  9Vfnilx  n^uttfj 


their  knowing  it,  than  that  they 
should  die  wi&out  being  sealed  and 
initiated.  As  for  other ty  I  give  my 
opinion,  that  when  they  are  three 
years  oJF  age,  or  thereabouts  (fbr 
then  they  are  able  to  hear  and  an- 
swer some  of  the  mystical  words, 
and  although  they  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand they  may  receive  impres- 
sions) thev  may  be  sanctified  both 


*>••»•.  OIVIUO 1  LUCY     IIMV    UC  l»«UI.;UUCU   UULU 

lt«  ^X^  ^m  it^^^  rm  f^^xXm  |  soul  and  body  by  the  great  mystc- 
^vmft4f  ms  riXtutawf^  n  ry  of  initiation. 

Gregory,  the  metropolitan  of  all  Greece,  the  oracle  of 
the  Catholick  world,  gave  this  as  his  opinion^  which  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  baptism  of  children  was  a  new 
af&ir,  unsettled  by  law,  human  or  divine  ;  and  this  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.    Indeed)  it  was  impossible 

I 
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tar  him  to  say  more,  for  as  the  whole  oration  proyes^ 
he  was  preaching  to  an  audience,  many  of  whom  were 
unbaptized  :  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  probably 
was  present,  had  been  baptized  very  lately  in  the  thir- 
ty«fourth  or  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Gregory  himself  I 
was  thirty  when  he  was  baptized ;  and  Nectarius  his  ^ 
immediate  successor  was  not  baptized  till  after  he  had  \ 
been  elected  to  succeed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  ; 
and  yet  the  Emperor  had  been  trained  up  from  his  \ 
childhood  in  the  Nicene  faith,  and  Gregory  was  bom  / 
while  his  father  was  a  bishop  (7).  The  opinion  given; 
by  this  prelate  is,  that  new-born  babes  ought  not  to  be 
baptized  except  in  case  of  danger  of  death.  In  such 
a  case,  he  says,  they  might  be  sanctified  without  know* 
ing  it.  He  bad  a  little  before  reproved  mothers  for 
hanging  magical  amulets  about  the  necks  of  their 
children,  which  very  likely  were  not  intended  as  charms, 
but,  like  the  coral,  and  eringoroots  of  modem  nurses, 
fastened  to  children  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing 
their  gums  while  they  were  cutting  teeth.  He  advised 
the  good  matrons  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  such  demoni- 
acal  baubles,  and  to  give  them  the  Trinity,  that  is,  bap- 
&m,  as  the  only  great  and  good  amulet  (8).  Here  a- 
gain,  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  Gregory  says  ail  that 
can  be  said*  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  orator,  it  is  the 
fiiult  of  the  subject  itself.  If  a  babe  receive  any  sanctifi- 
cation  by  baptism  without  knowing  it,  it  must  be  by  an 
operation  merely  mechanical,  and  the  similitude,  though 
taken  firom  the  nursery,  is  just  and  well  chosen.  Bap- 
tism  to  an  infant  likely  to  live,  promises  no  present  byt 
some  future  benefit  to  be  derived,  not  from  baptism,  but 
from  some  other  things  connected  with  it  :  but  the 
benefit  of  baptism  to  a  dying  infant  must  be,  Gregory 
says,  mechanical,  like  the  friction  of  the  gums  with  co- 
ral. Further,  the  orator  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
children  not  in  apparent  danger  of  death  should  be  bap- 
tized at  tlM-ee  years  of  age,  more  or  less,  because  they 
might  receive  some  impressions,  and  because  they 
could  pronounce  some  of  the  baptismal  words*    This 

(7)  S«e  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Sophia. 

(8)  Amulet,  pap.  64a      Nfuriey  %nw^i  :    Trioitatem  ipsi  da«  magnuoft 
inquam  illud  et  pulchrum  amuletum.     i^  ti,^m  tv  rfmitt  t«  fuyd  Km. 
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was  introducing  two  very  considerable  alterations. 
During  the  first  Catechumen-state,  it  was  not  a  few 
slight  impressions,  such  as  ceremonies  make  on  the 
minds  of  children,  but  it  was  a  rational  knowledge  and 
an  inward  love  of  virtue,  that  entitled  a  Catechumen  to 
become  a  Competent,  or  a  candidate  for  baptism.  The 
first  Catechetical  lecture  of  Cyril,  is  wholly  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  an  excellent  address  it  is.  Thus  he  speaks  : 
•*  Ye  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  partakers  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ,  if  any  ^of  you  affect  disguise  in  the 
si^t  of  God,  he  deceives  himself,  and  discovers  his  ig- 
norance  of  the  Almighty.  Beware,  O  man,  of  hypocri- 
sy, for  fear  of  him  who  trieth  the  heart  and  reins.  Ob- 
serve  how  men  are  enlisted  into  the  army,  with  what 
diligence  their  ages  and  their  bodies  are  examined  :  so 
the  Lord,  when  he  makes  an  election  of  souls,  scruti- 
nizes the  will,  and  if  he  discover  any  secret  hypocrisy, 
he  rejects  the  man,  as  unqualified  for  his  spiritual 
army  ;   but  if  he  find  him  worthy,  he  freely  bestows 

grace. The  Lord  hath  prepared  you  a  spiritual  table. 

Say  to  him  with  the  Psalmist :  thou  Lord,  art  rrty  Shep^ 
herdy  I  shall  not  want  /  The  Lord  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures.  He  Uadeth  me  by  the  side  of 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  nry  sout  (9).'*  The  other  al- 
teration regards  the  baptismal  words.  Cyril  observes^ 
there  was  much  for  a  Catechumen  to  say  at  baptism. 
Each  was  to  renounce  Satan,  and  each  was  to  utter,  at 
first,  the  whole  creed,  and  latterly  an  abridgment  of  it, 
as :  I  believe  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
one  baptism  of  repentance.  The  renunciation  of  Satan 
was  long  :  and  ran  thus  :  *'  Satan,  I  renounce  thee  : 
thee,  thou  wicked  and  most  cruel  tyrant :  I  no  longer 
fear  thy  power,  for  Christ  was  made  a  partaker  of  my 
flesh  and  blood,  that  by  his  sufferings  and  death  hie 
might  destroy  thy  power,  subdue  death,  and  free  me 
from  perpetual  bondage.  I  renounce  thee,  thou  cun- 
ning and  subtle  serpent :  I  renounce  thee,  diou  impos- 
tor, who  under  a  form  of  friendship  employest  thyself 
in  all  iniquity  :  who  didst  beguile  our  first  parents  to 
sin  :  thee,  !^tan,  I  renounce,  thou  minister  and  manag- 
er of  all  unrighteousness :  I  renounce  all  thy  works,  and 

(9)  Psalm  vii.  9 zs^u  1, 2, 3. 
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all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  worship  (1).  The  plan  of 
Gregory  turned  both  the  renunciation  and  the  creed  in- 
to interrogatories  to  be*  addressed  by  the  priests  to  the 
children,  and  there  remained  only  two  words  for  the 
children  to  utter  as  answers :  the  one  to  the  renuncia- 
tion, the  other  to  the  creed,  and  both  easy  to  a  Greek 
infant  of  three  years  of  age.  The  priest  asked,  Dost 
thou  renounce  Satan,  that  wicked  and  cruel  tyrant,  and 
so  on  :  the  child  answered,  Apotassomai^  that  is,  I  do 
renounce.  The  priest  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  in 
God  the  Father,  and  so  on :  the  child  answered,  Pisteuo^ 
that  is,  I  do  believe. 

Perhaps  a  short  anecdote  of  an  afiair  that  happened 
in  the  last  reign  may  not  be  misplaced  here.  About 
ten  or  eleven  years  before  Gregory  pronounced  this 
oration,  Galates,  a  child  about  six  years  of  age,  son  of 
the  reigning  Emperor  Valens,  lay  dangerously  ill  (2). 
Valens  was  an  Arian,  but  he  sent  for  Basil  the  Trinita- 
rian bishop  of  Cassarea  to  come  and  pray  for  his  son. 
Basil  went  to  court,  but  infatuated  with  system,  super- 
stition  and  monachism,  he  presumed  to  inform  the  Em- 
peror, that  the  prince  could  not  recover  except  on  con- 
dition he  were  delivered  to  him  to  be  trained  up  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  Trinity,  and  baptized  by  the  pious, 
meaning  the  Trinitarian  Catholicks  (3).  In  such  a  case 
he  would  engage  to  restore  the  child  to  health.  Valens 
was  justly  ofiended  with  this  cruel  insult  on  the  feelings 
of  a  parent,  and  with  the  inflexible  pride  of  a  man,  who 
durst  propose  such  an  alternative ;  and  he  refused  the 
ofer,  and  ordered  some  Arian  to  baptize  the  child,  who 
soon  after  died.  Basil  was  a  great  orator,  but  in  this 
instance  a  bad  courtier,  for  he  let  slip  a  fine  opportunity 
of  concilitating  the  Emperor  to  the  orthodox.  As 
Valen&vi'as  succeeded  by  Theodosius,  a  Trinitarian,  the 

(I  Catcch.  roystagog.  i.  p.  509.  T«  wf  vfun  EKAZT02   fc«fc    lAiyiy  j 

wirHm^^fMMt  «w.  Qiiid  ig^tur  unuarfxtinflte  yestrum  stans  dicebat  ?  Renuntio 
tibi,  Satanftt  tibi,  inquam»  icelerato  et  sxvissimo  tyranno,  k.c.  p.   jI3. 

(^^  Valesii  Annot  in  Socrat.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  x. . .  .xxvt. 

(3)  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.  tx.  in  BmiI  •  -  -  Theodoreti  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  iv. 
Cap.  xix.  Dum  gravi  morbo  detineretur  fiUus  tyranni,  roj^abant  sanctum 
hunc  ▼irun  [Basiiiuin]  ut  pro  eo  Deum  deprecaretur.  Cumque  is  banc 
eonditionem  propuneret :  «i  eu]n»  inquit,  mihi  ita  tradideris,  ut  quid  ad 
immaculatam  fidem  tradacaxni  et  ab  otnni  doctrinse  Arians  itnpietate 
librem,  fartho  ego  eum. 
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orthodox  got  into  power,  persecuted  the  Arians,  blasted 
the  reputation  of  Valens,  gave  out  that  he  repented  of 
his  behaviour  to  Basil,  chanted  the  praises  of  Basil,  and, 
among  other  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  set 
forth  what  Trinitarian  baptism,  accompanied  by  his 
prayers,  would  have  done  for  Galates,  if  foolish  Herod 
(so  they  called  the  late  Emperor)  had  not  prevented  it* 
Basil  died  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  three  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  in  eighty  one,  the  same  year  that  Gregory 
delivered  his  oration  on  baptism,  he  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  of  Basil.  In  this  he  informed  ^he  Con* 
stantiuopolitans,  that  although  Basil  had  left  them,  yet 
he  had  not  altogether  forsaken  them ;  he  lived  in  heaven 
offering  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  them  :  and  he  often 
gave  the  orator  friendly  admonitions  in  visions  of  the 
night.  The  close  of  the  oration  is  a  prayer  addressed 
to  Basil  (4).  Whether  any  of  these  visions  regarded 
the  efficacy  of  Trinitarian  baptism  to  infants,  Gregory 
doth  not  say  :  but  the  writings  of  both  these  prelates  put 
it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  the  orthodox  considered  the  tak« 
ing  possession  of  children  by  baptism  as  the  most  es- 
sential of  all  manoeuvres  in  their  spiritual  warfare  against 
Arianism.  They  hazarded  nothing  by  affirming  that 
infants  dying  without  their  baptism  were  not  saved>  for 
they  could  not  be  contradicted  :  and  they  gained  much 
by  the  early  baptism  of  such  as  grew  up  to  manhood, 
for  premature  prejudices  govern  mankind  more  that  de« 
liberate  disinterested  reasoning.  The  gradation,  or 
rather  the  degradation,  is  curious.  The  belief  of  the 
primitive  Christians  was  reason  yielding  to  evidence : 
this  was  succeeded  by  orthodox  faith  :  faith  by  credu- 
lity :  credulity  by  prepossession  :  prepossession  by  a 
charm :  and  on  this  they  built  a  church,  against  which 
they  flattered  themselves,  the  gates  of  hell  could  never 
prevail. 

The  opinion  of  Gregory  was  only  a  theory,  and  a  the- 
ory so  opposite  to  popular  practice,  that  nothing  but  a 
series  of  indefatigable  efibrts  could  give  it  effect.  The 
Catholicks  have  a  proverb,  that  if  Saint  Benedict  had  nev- 
er existed,  Saint  Peter  might  have  gone  a  begging  (5)» 
And  true  it  is,  the  church  owes  all  it  hath  to  the  monks^ 

(4)  Basil.    Tom,  i.  Orat,  xx.  pug.  572. 

(5)  CaraccioU'B  life  of  Pope  Clement  xiy,  (GaogancUi.)  p«  114.    SI  Ben* 
•41ot«s  non  faUaet»  PttruA  mendicMtet 
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The  first  monks  saw  clearly  that  children  were  the  most 
ductile  of  all  materials,  and  therefore  the  most  proper 
beings  to  constitute  such  societies  as  they  intended  to 
form*     Succeed  they  did,  and  to  ascribe  their  success  to 
miracles  and  extraordinary  interpositions'  of  Providence 
suited  the  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  but  it  is  high  time 
now  to  take  off  the  mask,  and  to  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  astonishing  in  the  rapid  increase  of  monachism, 
and  the  consequent  universality  of  the  church :    it  is 
nothing  but  a  natural  train  of  events.     Monks  got  hold 
of  children  to  baptize  and  to  educate  :  all  the  rest  fol- 
lowed of  course.     If  Saint  Austin,  and  a  thousand  Saints 
beside,  said  infant  baptism  was  an  apfostolical  tradition, 
it  was  as  little  as  could  be  expected,  and  the  wonder  is, 
iiot  that  they  affirmed  this,  but  that  they  did  not  inter* 
polate  scripture  to  serve  the  h}rpothesis.     Perhaps  the 
true  reason  is,  infant  baptism  was  not  thought  of  early 
enough. 

In  proof  of  the  talents  of  the  monks  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  children,  it  may  not  be  improper  just  to  glance 
at  the  happy  manner,  in  which  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  profit  by  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  infants;  A 
single  instance  of  eacn  shall  suffice. 

Theodosius  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  of  the  East 
by  his  son  Arcadius.  He  ascended  the  throne  when  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  reign  of  a  little 
more  than  thirteen  years  was  distinguished  by  his  own 
incapacity  and  effeminacy,  and  by  the  unpopular  adm  n- 
istration  of  mean,  ignorant,  and  rapacious  eunuchs  (6). 
He  married  Eudoxia,  who  was  superior  to  him  in  un- 
derstanding, and  who  thoroughly  knew  how  to  gratify 
her  pasfflons,  and  to  govern  her  lord  by  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  and  the  blandishments  of  her  manners.  The 
condition  of  the  church  was  deplorable,  and  the  amulet 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  contributed  nothing  toward 
the  reformation  of  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  extended  and 
increased  the  depravity,  for  the  baptized  infants  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  had  become  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers.  Gregory,  who  had  never  sworn  since 
he  was  baptized,  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  scanda- 
lous langua^,  and  the  violent  disputes  of  such  bishops 

(6)  CUadian.  Eutrop THIcinont.  Siit.  des  Mmpereun. 
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in  councils  and  synods  (7).  He  says,  when  he  proposed 
mild  and  prudent  measures,  the  young  men  fell  a  chat- 
tering  like  a  flock  of  magpies,  and  carried  away  the  old 
prelates  with  their  jargon  (8).  He  observes,  that  dig. 
nities  in  the  church  were  acquired  by  crimes,  and  he 
could  npt  tell  whether  the  see  of  Constantinople  were 
the  seat  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  throne  of  a  bishop  (9).  After 
the  decease  of  Nectarius,  the  successor  of  Gregoryt 
the  eunuch  £utr(4)iu8  placed  John  Chrysostom  on  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom 
was  an  eloquent  declaimer,  a  sour  moralist,  a  patron  of 
superstition,  and  a  zealous  partizan  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er. His  fine  talents,  his  solitary  life,  his  generous  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  of  his  see,  his  severe  discipline 
among  his  clergy,  and  above  all,  his  vehement  and  point- 
ed sermons  against  vices  of  all  kinds,  especially  those 
of  the  fair  sex,  raised  him  up  innumerable  enemies,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  Empress  Eudoxia.  While 
the  languid  Arcadius  slept  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  under 
the  mild  absolute  dominion  of  the  beautiful  and  subda 
Eudoxia,  the  eloquent  archbishop  was  driven  by  her,  as 
by  a  furious  unrelenting  storm,  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  the  throne  and  dignity  of  Constantinople 
into  poverty,  disgrace,  and  exile(l). 

While  Chrysostom  was  under  disgrace  at  court,  and  be- 
fore he  had  quitted  Constantinople,  4  foreigners  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Palestine  waited  on  him :  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Ga- 
za, John,  archbishop  of  Cacsarea,  and  2  of  their  deacons. 
After  mutual  compliments,  Chrysostom  inquired  their 
business.  They  informed  him,  that  the  city  of  Gaza» 
which  was  on  the  border  of  the  desert  toward  Egypt,  was 
overrun  with  Paganism  ;  there  were  eight  temples  of 
idols,  and  only  one  poor  church,  of  which  Porphyry  was 
bishop :  that  Christians  there  were  not  permitted  to 
hold  civil  offices,  and  the  idolatrous  magistrates  oppress- 
ed them,  insomuch  that  Porphyry  quite  disheartened 
had  determined  to  quit  his  office,  and  had  been  prevent- 
ed only  by  the  advice  of  Johnof  Cassarea,  to  whom  he 
.  had  fled  for  counsel :  that  they  had  applied  to  his  holiness 
some  time  ago  to  beg  his  assistance  to  suppress  idola- 
try at  Gaza,  and  to  burn  and  utterly  destroy  the  temples^ 

(X)  Tom.  ii.  J}t  vita  9ua  Carmina.  (8)  Ibid, 

(9)  Orat,  XX.  p.  335. 

(1)  Montfaucon.  Vit.  Chrytost. 
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and  now  thejr  had  made  a  voyage  in  confidence  that 
he  would  procure  them  an  eilectual  order  from  the 
Emperor  for  that  purpose.  Chrysostom  recollected 
the  affair,  and  with  great  affability  exhorted  them  to 
hope  for  success.  For  his  part,  he  could  not  speak 
to  the  Emperor,  for  Eudoxia  had  taken  offence  at  his 
remonstrances  against  some  of  her  acts  of  injustice,  and 
had  disaffected  Arcadius  towards  him.  There  was, 
however,  the  chamberlain  Amantius,  a  true  servant  of 
God,  and  the  favourite  eunuch  of  the  Empress,  who 
had  great  influence  over  her,  and  he  would  send  for  him, 
and  commit  the  affair  to  his  discretion.  The  travellers 
took  their  leave,  and  returned  to  their  inn  (2). 

It  doth  not  appear,  that  the  four  monks  reminded 
Chrysostom,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Gaza  was  a 
building  of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  even  Theodosius 
had  only  ordered  it  to  be  shut,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  destroy  it :    that  the  monks  had  provoked 
the  inhabitants  by  alluring  children  and  poor  people 
into  their  community  by  false  miracles  :  that  the  quar- 
rel  had  been  begun  by  the  imprudence  of  a  servant  of 
Porphyry  in  collecting  the  meat  that  perisheth  among 
the  country  people :  that  some  time  ago,  Chrvsostom 
had  employed  the  most  contemptible  wretch  alive,  Eu- 
tropius  the  eunuch,  who  had  all  the  power  of  the  empire 
at  his  command,  to  procure  an  order  from  Arcadius 
to  destroy  the  temple,  that  the  edict  was  issued,  and 
yet  that  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  doors 
to  be  shut.     Nor  did  they  inform  him  of  a  recent  ad- 
venture, which  they  had  met  with  in  the  present  voy- 
age.    They  had  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  to  pay 
their  respects  to  an  ancient  monk  named  Procopius; 
a  man  who  could  cast  out  devils,  and  foretel  future 
events.     Him  they  had   informed  of  the  business  of 
their   voyage,  and  he  had  given  them  advice  how  to 
conduct  themselves  so  as  to  succeed:    not  that  he, 
a  recluse,  had   received   any   information   from   man, 
but  the  Lord  had  revealed  it  to  him.      "First,  said 
he,   when  you  arrive  at  Constantinople,    wait  on  the 
most  holy  archbishop  John,   and  go  to  prayers  with 
him,    and    afterward    tell  him  your  business.      The 
Empress  is  just  now  offended  with  him,  and  he  doth 

(3)  Marci  diaioni  Gazeruit  hiit.apud  Baron.  An.  401. 
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not  go  to  court :  but  he  will  recommend  you  to  Aman- 
tiusr-who  is  the  favourite  eunuch  with  the  Empress, 
and  wh6  is  a  man  of  pietyi  and  holds  priests  in  high 
estimation.  He  \i^U  introduce  you  to  Eudoxia. 
When  you  are  introduced,  she  will  receive  you  gra- 
ciously :  do  you  briefly  inform  her  of  your  whole 
business,  wish  her  every  felicity,  and  take  your  leave. 
The  second  time  you  are  admitted  into  her  presence, 
after  you  have  repeated  your  business,  say  to  her :  We 
hope  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  if  you  condescend  to  in- 
terest yourself  in  our  aflPair,  will  grant  you  a  male  child. 
This  will  give  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  she  is 
pregnant ;  this  is  February,  and  she  will  lie-in  in  ApriK 
xiere  leave  the  business,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God 
the  Empress  will  dispatch  it  entirely  to  your  satisfac- 
tion.*' What  Chrysostom  told  them  seemed  to  con- 
firm the  prophecy  of  Procopius. 

The  monk  who  wrote  this  history,  anjd  who  was  pres- 
ent with  his  Lord  at  the  interview  with  Procopius,  hath 
forgotten  one  circumstance,  which  accounts  for  that 
pleasure,  which  the  prophet  foretold  the  Empress  would 
discover  on  being  informed  that  Christ  and  the  bishops 
would  interest  themselves  in  the  formation,  the  birth, 
and  the  future  glory  of  the  child.  Eudoxia  secretly 
despised  her  husband  Arcadius,  and  bestowed  her  obn- 
fidence  on  a  Count  John ;  and  the  publick  named  John, 
and  not  the  Emperor,  the  father  of  the  child.  Nothing 
was  ever  better  imagined  than  this  scheme  of  Procopius. 
It  was  an  handsome  proposal  to  wipe  off  ail  scandsd,  to 
maintain  more  than  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  and  to 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  clergy  to  support  his  title 
to  empire.  Could  any  thing  be  invented  more  likely  to 
please  Eudoxia  ? 

Next  day  the  bishop  of  Gaza  and  his  companions 
waited  on  the  archbishop  again.  Amantius  the  eunuch 
was  with  him.  He  adored  them,  and  they  saluted  him. 
Compliments  over,  the  archbishop  ordered  Porphyry  to 
relate  his  business  to  Amantius.  He  did  so,  and  the 
eunuch  wept  and  flattered,  and  promised  to  inform  the 
Empress  of  the  whole,  and  to  introduce  them  into  her 
presence  the  next  day,  when  they  might  state  the  a&ir 
themselves.  Amantius  was  prefect  of  the  sacred  bed- 
chamber, the  first  of  the  seven  great  ofiicers  of  the 
palace. 
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At  the  appointed  time  Amantius  dispatched  two  im* 
penal  officers  to  conduct  the  travellers  to  court.  There 
they  found  him  in  waiting,  and  he  instandy  introduced 
the  two  bishops  to  the  Empress.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
golden  sofa,  and  on  their  entrance,  she  said  :  Peace  be 
to  you,  &thers.  Then  they  adored  her.  Pardon  me» 
said  Eudoxia,  ye  priests  of  Christ,  that  my  present  state 
of  pregnancy  would  not  allow  me  to  meet  you,  other* 
wise  I  ought  to  have  met  your  holinesses  in  the  vesti- 
bule :  and  pray  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  I  may  have 
a  happy  delivery.  The  prelates  replied,  May  the  God 
who  blessed  the  womb  of  Sarah,  Kebecca,  and  Eliza- 
beth,  bless  and  preserve  the  fruit  of  your  womb !  The 
eunuch  Amantius,  added  the  Empress,  hath  informed 
me, of  your  business,  but  if  you  choose  to  state  it  your- 
selves, do  so.  Having  related  the  whole,  the  Empress 
told  them  she  would  use  all  her  interest  with  the  Empe- 
ror to  engage  him  to  grant  their  request,  and  she  hoped 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  she  should 
succeed.  Then  she  ordered  money  to  be  brought,  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  handsome  present,  which  they, 
too  wise  to  carry  it  out  of  the  precbcts,  distributed 
among  the  attendants  in  office  as  they  passed  along 
through  the  rooms  and  avenues  of  the  palace. 

As  Amantius  informed  the  bishops  of  every  things 
they  soon  understood,  that  the  Emperor  was  averse  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temples  at  Gaza.  He  was  willing 
to  gratify  Eudoxia  by  granting  an  edict  to  shut  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  and  to  deprive  the  pagan  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  civil  offices,  and  he  thought  these  severities 
would  detach  them  from  idolatry  :  but  the  city  affi>rd- 
ed  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  measures  too 
violent  i^'odld  depopulate  the  place,  and  diminish  the 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  Empress  concealed  her  dis- 
satis&ction,  and  next  day  sent  for  the  two  bishops. 
She  informed  them,  that  she  had  represented  their  affiur 
to  the  Emperor,  but  he  was  not  pleased  ;  however, 
she  would  take  another  opportunity,  and  perhaps  she 
might  succeed.  Porphyry  now  recollected  what  the  dd 
monk  had  advised  £im  to  do,  and  feeling  hiniselfani- 
matedy  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Empress,  and  said  :  La- 
bour for  Christ,  and  he  will  reward  your  labour  with  a 
son,  whom  you  shall  behold  live  and  reign  and  prosper 
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for  many  years.  The  beautiful  Eudoxia  blushed  and 
smiled,  looked  more  lovely  than  usual,  and  replied  : 
Pray  to  God,  fathers,  that  Me  may  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
if  it  come  to  pass,  I  promise  you,  your  petitidn  shall  be 
granted,  and  more  than  you  have  asked,  for  with  the 
help  of  Christ  I  will  build  a  Christian  temple  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  of  Gaza.  Depart  in  peace.  Continue  at 
Constantinople.  Pray  assiduously  for  my  safe  delivery, 
and  soon  after  I  will  fulfil  my  promise.  So  saying,  she 
dismissed  them. 

In  due  time  the  Empress  was  happily  delivered  of  a 
son,  whom  they  named  Theodosiu^,  and  who  the  next 
year  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  with  the  title  of  Emperor.  As  soon  as  the  Em- 
press recovered,  she  sent  for  the  two  bishops,  and  shew- 
ed them  the  child,  and  desired  them  to  sign  him  with 
the  benedictory  cross,  which  they  did.  Then  she  ask- 
ed  :  Fathers,  can  you  guess  what  1  intend  to  do  ?  Por- 
phyry replied  :  Whatever  you  may  have  determined,  it 
proceeds  from  God.  Last  night  my  littleness  had  a 
heavenly  revelation  in  a  vision.  I  thought  I  was  at  Ga- 
za, standing  in  the  area,  called  Mamia,  the  spot  where 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  stands.  I  thought  your  piety  pre- 
sented me  with  the  gospel,  saying,  take  this,  and  read. 
I  opened  the  book  at  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter ; 
Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  You, 
Madam,  replied,  Peace  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be 
strong.  On  this  I  awoke,  persuaded  that  the  Son  of 
God  will  assist  you  to  execute  your  design.  But  what. 
Madam,  have  you  resolved  to  do?  The  Empress  an- 
swered :  As  soon  as  convenient  the  in&nt  will  be  bap- 
tized. Mean  time  draw  up  your  supplication  and  peti- 
tion in  it  for  whatever  you  please.  When  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  child  is  brought  out  of  the  baptistery,  deliver 
the  supplication  to  the  person  who  carries  him.  I  will 
instruct  him  what  to  do.  The  bishops  uttering  many 
benedictions,  took  their  leave,  and  as  the  Empress  had 
given  them  ample  power,  they  did  not  fail  to  exercise 
their  genius:  they  prepared  their  supplication  in  due 
form  to  request  the  young  Emperor  not  only  to  rase 
and  destroy  the  temples  of  idols  at  Gaza,  but  to  grant 
privileges  to  the  church    and   to  Christians,    and  to 
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bestow    endowmeots  for  a   future    revenue :  for    the 
church  was  poor. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  baptizing  Theodosius 
came,  which,  it  should  seem,  was  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  his  birth,  the  pomp  and  the  riches  of  the  East 
seemed  all  collected  at  Constantinople.  The  splendor 
was  beyond  all  power  of  description.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  people  from  all  parts.  The  decorations 
were  superb.  The  whit£  habits  of  attendants  resembled 
a  deep  snow,  and  the  torches  in  their  hands  twinkled 
like  stars.  The  processions  of  the  patricians,  the  no- 
bles, the  clergy,  and  the  military  orders,  ornaments  of 
white,  blue,  scarlet,  and  gold,  enriched  with  embroidery 
and  sparkling  with  jewels,  all  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
the  court,  the  loyalty  of  the  empire,  and  the  fervent  piety 
of  the  chilrch.  The  Emperor  in  sumptuous  robes  of 
purple,  and  with  a  countenance  sparkling  with  hilarity, 
walked  near  the  august  infant,  who  was  carried  in  a 
splendid  vest  in  the  arms  of  a  nobleman.  Porphyry  and 
hiss  attendants  had  placed  themselves  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  cathedral,  and  as  the  procession  returned  from  the 
baptistery,  they  stepped  forward,  and  exclaimed,  We 
petition  your  piety ;  stretching  forth  their  hands  with 
the  supplication.  The  nobleman  who  carried  the  newly 
baptized  Emperor,  stood  still,  and  ordered  the  petition 
to  be  given  him.  According  to-the  private  instructions 
of  the  Empress,  he  commanded  silence.  Then  open- 
ing the  scroll,  he  read  a  i>art,  and  thrusting  up  his  hand 
behind,  he  made  the  child  nod  his  head.  Instantly  he 
exclaimed  :  his  puissance  commands  all  things  contain- 
ed in  the  petition  to  be  granted.  The  people  shouted^ 
the  courtiers  adored  the  Emperor  ArcsKlius,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  his  felici^.  The  news  ran  to  the 
palace,  and  Eudoxia  met  the  procession  at  the  gate, 
took  the  child  and  kissed  him,  and  then  carried  him  in 
her  arms  to  salute  the  Emperor,  exclaiming,  Happy  are 
you,  Sir,  who  have  lived  to  see  this  day  !  Arcadius  in- 
toxicated with  pleasure  discovered  by  his  countenance, 
he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself.  May  it  please  you, 
said  Eudoxia,  to  let  us  know  the,  contents  of  this  suppli- 
catioQ,  that  otdtrs  may  be  given  for  the  dispatch  of  it  ? 
The  Emperor  commanded  it  to  be  read.  After  he  had 
heard  it,  ne  said :  This  is  a  serious  business:  but  our  re^ 
31 
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fusal  may  be  more  serious,  as  this  is  the  first  act  of  die 
imperial  authority  of  our  son.  Not  only  so,  subjoined  the 
Empress,  but  he  gave  his  assent  in  this  sacred  habit, 
and  it  is  a  pious  supplication,  and  was  presented  by 
holy  bishops.  Arcadius  paused,  and  discovered  some 
reluctance  :  but  the  Empress  urged  his  compliance,  he 
authenticated  the  act,  and  festivity  crowned  the  day. 

In  several  succeeding  interviews  with  the  two  bishops 
Eudoxia  took  care  of  every  thing.  She  sent  for  the 
qusestor,  and  ordered  him  in  their  presence  to  draw  up 
the  divine  rescript  as  they  should  direct,  and  they  sug- 
gested words  which  engaged  all  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  province  to  give  it  effect.  They  besought  the 
Empress  to  appoint  a  special  commissioner,  one  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  to  execute  the  edict  with  a  military 
force  under  his  command.  The  Empress  ordered  the 
eunuch  Amantius  to  find  such  a  person,  and  he  soon 
presented  to  her  a  tool  of  the  clergy  named  Cynegius, 
to  whom  she  delivered  the  commission,  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  an  express  charge  to  take  nothing  of  the 
holy  bishops,  and  to  see  all  the  idols  subverted,  and  the 
temples  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  bishops  having  set- 
tied  all  their  affairs  much  to  their  satisfaction,  prepared 
to  sail,  and  at  their  last  audience,  the  Empress  presented 
them  both  with  large  sums  of  money,  rich  vases,  and 
other  tokens  of  her  librrality.  To  Porphyry  she  com-* 
mitted  the  care  of  building  a  Christian  temple,  where 
that  of  Jupiter  stood,  and  a  monastery  adjacent  for  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims :  and  she  delivered  to  him 
such  a  sum  as  she  supposed  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  with  an  express  order  to  apply  to  her  for  more,  if  k 
should  be  found  necessary.  Lastly,  they  were  permit* 
ted  to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor.  Arcadius  inquired, 
whether  their  business  had  been  ex[jedited  to  their  sat- 
isfaction, and  whether  the  Empress  had  made  them  any 
presents.  They  answered,  their  business  had  been  ex- 
pedited, through  the  pious  favour  of  himself,  his  con- 
sort, and  his  son,  whom  they  prayed  God  to  preserve  : 
and  they  had  received  noble  presents.  The  Emperor 
then  gave  them  a  purse  of  money  to  bear  their  charges, 
and  an  order  on  the  prefecture  of  the  province  of  Pal- 
estine for  twenty  pounds  of  gold.  Thus  they  departed, 
loaded  with  riches  and  honours,  graced  with  imperial 
fiivour,  guarded  by  troops  of  the  empire,  and  dignified 
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with  the  characters  of  prophets  inspired  by  Almigh- 
ty  God,  and  all  at  the  easy  price  of  playing  one  trick  at 
baptism  with  an  infant  in  arms. 

When  the  holy  jugglers  disembarked  at  Maiuma  on 
the  coast  of  Gaza,  they  gave  out  that  they  had  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck.  Happily  in  a  violent  storm,  Lord 
Porphyry  had  a  vision,  in  which  Procopius  the  her- 
mit  appeared  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  the 
captain  was  an  Arian.  He  awoke,  went  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  besought  him  to  abjure  his  heresy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  He  did  so.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose  :  he  said,  I  believe  as  you  believe :  I 
renounce  the  heresy  of  Arius :  when  we  are  at  leisure, 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  enlighten  me  in  the  true  faith 
according  to  scripture  (3).  Suddenly,  the  storm  subsid- 
ed. The  sea  was  calm.  A  fair  gende  breeze 
sprung  up.     Five  days  after  the  vessel  arrived  in  port. 

Liittle  do  writers  in  fkvour  of  infant  baptism  attend 
to  the  subject  in  its  true  point  of  light.  This  may 
be  said  without  arrogance.  They  o^rve  the  pop- 
ularity of  it  They  collect  a  few  detached  passages 
of  scripture^  which  some  of  the  fathers  have  given 
out  as  ostensible  reasons  for  it.  They  give  these 
writers  full  credit  for  integrity,  and  they  suppose 
whole  nations  embraced  it,  because  they  were  con- 
vinced by  scripture  it  was  a  divine  appointment.  As 
if  whole  nations  acted  from  conviction :  a  case  never 
beard  of  since  the  world  began  !  The  most  zealous 
partisans  of  in&nt  baptism  must  allow,  that  if  the 
doctrine  be  divine,  it  is,  however,  a  popular  error 
in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  reduce  it  to 
prdbtice-  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  wheth- 
er the  great  vulgar,  who  introduced  it,  acted  from 
conviction  :  and  whether  the  whole  secret  did  not 
lie  in  the  infinite  use  of  children  'both  to  the  gen- 
try and  the  clergy.  Let  one  example  of  each  suf- 
fice in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  children. 

Sairtt  Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  the  artist  just 
now  mentioned,  was  a  native  of  Thessalonica.  In 
his  youth  he  went  into  Egypt,  and  became  a  monk. 
After  five  years  tuition,   be  removed  into  Palestine, 

C^)  Ecce  dioo  Tobis,  credo  vt  credttis :  Abne;^  hxretim  Arii.  Rogo 
anteni  vm  ut  per  otium  me  ei  sanctU  scripturit  Jlsioiaetis  in  racta  fide. 
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and  spent  five  years  more  in  wandering  from  mon. 
astery  to  monastery  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  him. 
self  in  all  the  lore  of  monachism.  At  length  he 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  Cyril  made  him  a  priest, 
and  gave  him  the  lucrative  office  of  keeper  of  thd 
most  sacred  cross.  This  was  one  of  the  most  gain- 
ful offices  then  in  the  church.  The  real  cross,  on 
which  Jesus  sufiered,  it  was  pretended,  was  dug 
out  of  the  earth  three  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  custody  of  it  was  committed  to  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Every  Easter-Sunday  it  was  exposed  to 
view,  and  pilgrims  from  all  countries  were  indulged 
with  little  pieces  of  it  enchased  in  gold  or  gems. 
What  was  most  astonishing,  the  sacred  wood  was 
never  lessened,  although  it  was  perpetually  diminish, 
ed,  for  it  possessed  a  secret  power  of  vegetation  (4), 
Here  Porphyry  improved  his  talents,  and  became  fa- 
mous for  a  gift  of  prophecy,  a  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  things  of  God, 
of  which  he  was  a  voluble  talker.  These  arc  the 
utilia  anitna  so  often  mentioned  as  the  subjects  of 
his  conversation  in  his  history.  Beiqg  admonished 
by  the  Lord,  he  quitted  the  cust(xly  of  the  cross, 
and  was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  stationed  at  Gaza. 
A  few  monks  had  long  found  harbour  there,  and  had 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  temple  for  a  cathedral;  but 
they  were  few,  and  poor,  and  made  no  figure  till 
they  obtained  the  late  master  of  Saint  Cross  to  re- 
side there  in  character  of  bishop  of  Gaza.  It  hap- 
pened  soon  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  long  droughty 
and  the  citizens  sacrificed  to  their  principal  god, 
Jupiter  PluviuSy  in  hopes  of  obtaining  rain,  ror- 
phyry  collected  all  the  souls  of  his  bishoprick,  men, 
women,  and  children,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  went  out  of  the  city  in  procession  to  a  little 
place  of  worship  in  the  suburbs,  singing  and  making 
genuflexipns,  in  order  to  obtain  rain  of  Christ.  Not 
being  returned,  late  in  the  evening,  the  magistrates  (pru- 
dendy  for  fear  of  a  riot,  it  should  seem)  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  shut.  Two  hours  the  people  of  God  knock- 
ed, and  wept,  and  prayed  ;  but  no  admission  could  they 
obtain.      Presently  the  south  wind  blew  :    the  clouds 

(4)  Tillemont  Mem*  Sccle*,  Tom.  vil        ■   Cyrilli  Mpht,  ad  CoHttant. 
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came  rolling  along :  the  ligfatoing  flashed,  and  the  thun- 
der  roared  :  the  darkness  was  thick,  and  the  rain  came 
pouring  down,  not  in  drops  but  sheets  of  water.  The 
mob  within,  in  mercy  opened  the  gate :  a  shout  was  set 
up,  Christ  alone  is  God^  Christ  alone  is  conqueror.  Por- 
phyry did  not  mbs  his  opportunity  ;  he  observed  who 
exclaimed,  and  signed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross : 
and  when  he  came  to  register  his  captives,  he  found  he 
had  caught  one  hundred  and  twenty  •seven  men,  thirty* 
five  women,  and  fourteen  infants,  five  of  whom  were 
females.  So  obstinate,  however,  was  the  incredulity 
of  the  citizens,  thai  they  derided  Porphyry,  despised 
hb  miracles^  attributed  the  shower  to  Jove,  and  not  to 
Jesus,  and  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  erecting  his  cross  in 
the  beautiful  Marnean  temple.  Himself  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  success,  when  he  fled  to  Cssarea  for  advice, 
and  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fortunate  interview 
with  Procopius  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Porphyry  had 
never  been  lard  bishop  of  the  city,  of  Gaza. 

Porphyry,  at  hb  return  from  court,  found  his  flock 
reduced  to  thirty-nine.     This  did  not  dispirit  him,  for 
about  ten  days  after,  Cynegius,  the  imperial  commis- 
sioner arrived  at  Gaza,  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of 
officers,  civil  and  military,  and  some  regiments  of  tol- 
diers.     The  principal  inhabitants,  aware  of  thdr  bus- 
iness, retired  into  the  country.      The  commissioner 
summoned  the  citizens  to  assemble  the  next  day  to  hear 
the  imperial  rescript,  and  such  as  remained  obeyed  the 
summons :  and  in  the  presence  of  a  duke  and  a  consu- 
lar he  opened  his  commission,  and  read  the  edict,  which 
the  quaestor  had  drawn  up  at  the  direction  of  Porphyry. 
Whm  the  assembly  heard  that  alt  their  images  were 
oidered  to  be  subverted,  and  all  their  temples  to  be 
burnt  to  the  ground,  they  set  up  a  hideous  outcry,  for  their 
statues  and  chapels  were  innumerable,  the  temples  of 
the  Sun,  of  Venus,  of  ApoUo,  of  Proserpine,  and  tne  rest^ 
were  all  splendid,  but  that  of  Marnean  Jove  was  of  such 
exquisite    magnificence    and   beauty,  that  all  former 
Christian  Emperors  had  spared  it.    The  tears  of  the 
eitizens  were  signals  to  plunder,  and  while  some  of  them 
were  chastised  with  corporeal  punishment,  the  soldiery 
flew  to  the  temples,  and  spread  terror  through  all  thie 
ei^.     Before  they  arrived  at  the  Marnean  temple,  they 
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found  the  Pagan  priests  and  many  inhabitants  had  fled 
thither.  Some  carried  away  sacred  statues  and  rich 
sacrificial  utensils  by  private  passages  to  hide.  Others 
barricadoed  the  inner  gates  and  doors,  and  prepared 
for  defence.  The  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  soldiers 
were  repulsed,  and,  having  plenty  of  prey  elsewhere  in 
prospect,  they  proceeded  to  other  temples  and  chapels 
both  in  town  and  country.  None  but  soldiers  and  stran- 
gers were  allowed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gold  or 
silver,  statues  or  vases,  ornaments  or  utensils  of  idol- 
atry :  and  they  were  glutted  with  the  spoil.  Ten  days 
they  spent  in  piously  sacking  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs, and  so  long  the  inhabitants  kept  possession  of  the 
Marnean  edifice. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  measures  proper 
to  be  taken  with  the  Marnean,  the  last  monument  of  the 
Pagan  magnificence  of  Gaza.  Some  said  undermine  it 
by  digging,  and  throw  it  into  ruins.  Others  advised* 
set  it  on  fire,  and  burn  it  to  the  ground.  Some  propos- 
ed, let  it  be  purified,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  Porphyry  exhorted  them  to  spend  a  day  in  fest- 
ing  and  prayer  to  implore  God  to  reveal  what  they  ought 
to  do.  In  the  evening  of  the  fast  day,  the  eleventh  from 
the  beginning  of  the  destruction,  a  sacred  consistory 
was  held  in  the  church.  All  on  a  sudden  a  little  boy  of 
seven  years  of  age,  standing  by  the  side  of  his  mother, 
elevated  his  voice,  and  in  the  Syriack  language,  which 
was  the  vulgar  tongue  at  Gaza,  exclaimed  :  "  Bum  the 
inner  temple  to  the  ground ;  for  many  grievous  crimes 
are  committed  there  :  and  there  they  o&r  human  sacri- 
fices. In  this  manner  shall  ye  bum  it.  Take  melted 
pitch,  brimstone,  and  the  fat  of  swine ;  mix  the  three  to- 
gether, and  well  t>esmear  the  brazen  doors.  Then  set 
fire  to  it,  and  the  whole  will  be  consumed :  it  can  be 
done  no  otherwise.  The  exterior  buildings,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  wall  leave  standing.  After  the  inner 
temple  is  all  burnt,  purify  the  area,  and  build  a  sacred 
temple  on  the  spot.  I  conjure  you  in  the  presence  of 
God  punctually  to  follow  this  direction,  and  no  other 
whatever.  It  is  not  I  that  speak,  it  is  Christ  that  speak- 
eth  in  me."  Bishop  Porphyry  was  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, and  spreading  out  his  hands  toward  heaven,  he  ex* 
dain>ed'lthank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  to  babes  :''  howerer, 
being  a  great  enemy  to  fraud,  he  sent  for  the  woman, 
and  in  presence  of  his  clergy  said  :  *'  Woman,  I  adjure 
you,  by  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  tell  us,  whether  by 
any  suggestion  of  yours,  or  of  any  other  person,  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  your  son  uttered  what  he  said 
concerning  the  Marnean  temple."  The  woman  repli- 
ed :  *'  May  I  be  punished  at  the  terrible  and  u^men- 
dous  tribunal  of  Christ  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  what  my 
child  just  now  uttered.  If  you  doubt  me,  take  the 
child,  and  examine  him  with  threats.  If  he  have  been 
taught,  fear  will  make  him  confess.  If  he  confess  no- 
thing, it  will  clearly  appear,  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  bishop  ordered  the  woman  to  withdraw, 
and  the  child  to  be  brought  in.  The  boy  was  fetched. 
Porphyry  asked  :  "  who  put  into  your  head  what  you 
said  in  the  church  to  day  about  Jupiter."  The  child 
made  no  answer.  Fetch  a  rod,  said  his  lordship.  A 
rod  was  brought.  Porphyry  took  it,  and  shaking  it  at 
him,  and  ^raising  his  voice,  he  said  :  ^*  Who  bade  you 
speak  ?  Tell  me,  or  you  shall  be  whipped."  The  boy 
stood  mute.  Then  the  clergy  tried  by  threatenings  to 
make  him  speak.  In  vain.  He  was  immoveable.  At 
length  the  weary  company  paused  :  when  lo  !  the  child 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  in  the  Greek  language  said  : 
**  Burn  the  inner  temple  to  the  ground ;  for  many  griev- 
ous  crimes  are  committed  there,  and  there  they  offer  hu- 
man sacrifices.  In  this  manner  shall  ye  burn  it.  Take 
melted  pitch,  and  brimstone,  and  the  fat  of  swine.  Mix 
the  three  together,  and  well  besmear"  —  •  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  his  oration,  word  for  word,  in  Greek.  Por* 
phyry  and  all  the  company  were  thunderstruck.  He 
ordered  the  mother  to  be  called  in,  and  inquired  wheth* 
er  she  or  her  son  understood  Greek.  She  by  a  solemn 
oath  protested,  that  neither  of  them  knew  any  thing  of 
the  Greek  language.  So  the  company  were  convinced, 
it  was  the  voice  of  God.  Porphyry  then  made  the  wo- 
man a  small  present  of  money,  whieh  she  accepted : 
but,  as  soon  as  the  child  spied  die  pieces  in  her  hand,  he 
exclaimed  in  Syriack :  '*  Mother,  take  nothing,  lest 
you  should  sell  the  gift  of  God  for  money."  The  bish- 
op aad  the  i^csts  were  amazed.    The  woman  returned 
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the  money,  saying,  **  Pray  for  me  and  my  child,  and 
commend  us  to  God."  Porphyry  ordered  them  to  de- 
part in  peace. 

Next  morning  the  temple  was  set  on  fire.  It  contin-* 
oed  burning  many  days.  The  soldiers  carried  off  an 
immense  booty  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  various  materi- 
als of  value.  Cynegius,  when  he  had  executed  his 
commission,  took  his  leave,  and  left  soldiers  to  take  care 
of  the  peace  of  the  city.  Cynegius  was  aften^^ard  pre- 
ferred at  court.  In  doe  time  Porphyry  erected  the  new 
temple.  The  first  year  he  admitted  three  hundred 
members.  Some  of  the  faithful  told  his  lordship,  he 
€Hight  not  to  admit  such  as  turned  Christians  through 
fear ;  but  he  replied,  the  Lord  often  whips  men  into  re- 
pentance, to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened ;  ewty 
iDoyt  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truths  Christ  is  preached^ 
I  rejoice^  yea^  and  wiil  rejoice.  So  fell  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  temples  of  the  East,  and  such  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  holy  Catholick  church  at  Gaza.  Little  did 
the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  think  of  such  events,  when  Phil- 
ip baptized  him  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  this  city. 

Cardinal  Baronius  observes  upon  this  liistory,  that 
•*  God  for  the  greater  ^ory  of  Christ  reserved  this  com- 
plete victory  over  the  haughty  demon  of  Gaza  for  two 
little  boys.     That  glorious  temple,  which  so  many  pre- 
ceding Christian  Emperors  had  spared  :   that  temple, 
which  so  many  governors  of  the  province  had  never 
dared  to  destroy,  and  seldom  to  shut  :    that  temple, 
which  had  defied  the  prayers  and  tears  and  miracles  of 
so  many  holv  bishops  and  martyrs,  diat  superb  edifice 
was  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  nod  of  one  infant, 
and  set  in  flames  by  the  oration  of  another.      Before 
Theodosius  knew  how  to  say,  my  father,  he  was  hon- 
oured of  God  to  nod  assent,  and  a  little  boy  inspired  by 
an  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  conflagration.     Thus  God  fulfilled  his  promise,  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  perfected  praise.*^ 
Some  Protestants  make  very  difllerent  reflections  on 
these  affliirs.    They  say  :  Let  us  cease  to  torture  the 
New  Testament  for  proof  of  infant  baptism.      Let  us 
exambie  the  men  that  practised  it.      Let  us  recollect 
how  essential  to  their  schemes  it  was  for  them  to  fill  the 
world  with,  exclamations  of,  Stt&r  littlt  childrea  to 
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Gomc  unto  us,  and  forbid  them  not.  Let  us  feel  the 
force  of  one  interrogation  of  scripture  in  the  lips  of 
Porphyry,  in  the  ears  of  mercenary  eunuchs,  and  monks, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Tbeodosius,  and  the  little  orator 
of  Gaza,  Can  any  man  forbid  water^  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized^  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
vaell  as  we  ? 

Baptism  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  complicated 
subjects  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Among  men  who 
stepped  off  the  ground  of  scripture,  and  laid  another 
foundation,  it  was  variable  as  the  wind,  and  in  every 
{MTovince  practised  for  a  different  reason.  At  Alexan- 
dria inserted  into  rules  of  academical  education  :  at  Je- 
rusalem administered  to  promiscuous  Catechumens  :  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt  united  to  monastical  tuition  :  in 
Cappadocia  applied  as  an  amulet  to  entide  the  dying  to 
heaven  :  at  Constantinople  accommodated  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  :  in  all  places  given  to  children  ex- 
traordinarily inspired  :  and  in  the  end  by  an  African 
genius  affixed  to  the  supposed  universal  depravity  of 
human  nature^  and  so  reduced  to  an  ordinary  universal 
practice.  Porphyry  of  Gaza,  it  should  seem,  ranks 
with  the  administrators  of  baptism  in  extraordinary 
cases.  He  was  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  memorable 
council  of  Diospolis,  which  acquitted  Pelagius  of  here- 
sy, after  Austin  had  condemned  him  for  it  (5).  One  of 
his  tenets  was,  that  infants  were  born  in  the  same  con- 
idition  that  Adam  was  before  the  fall,  and  another  that 
baptism  was  not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants. 
Catholicks  afirm,  that  Pelagius  deceived  the  council  at 
Diospolis  :  but  it,  is  not  worth  a  Protestant  dispute, 
especially  on  baptism,  for  the  fact  is,  children,  guilty  or 
innocent,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  were  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  ecclesiasticks,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  them  at  all  adventures.  With  an  imperial  child 
ecclesiasticks  subdued  cities,  with  noble  children  monkg 
built  and  endowed  monasteries,  with  poor  children  (aa 
Basil  observes)  the  clergy  formed  choirs,  and,  in  fine, 
of  children  necessity  compelled  them  to  form  the  whole 
Catholick  church. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.     Such  was  the 
condition  of  irrational  religion  in  Greece,  that  when  the 

(5)  Concil.  IHottotitanufn,  An.  415.  S.  Biaii  Ift/t. 
32 
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first  orator  of  Greece,  when  Basil  the  great,  Basil  the 
Christian  Demosthenes,  prcaehed  and  prayed,  in  time* 
of  drought  and  famine,  too,  the  men  pursued  business, 
the  women  served  mammon,  the  few  that  attended  the 
service  stared  and  yawned,  and  felt  no  energy  till  the 
last  canticle  was  sung,  whioh  they  understood  as  a  sig- 
nal to  knock  oflF  their  chains,  and  open  the  doors  of  their 
prison.  lufents  only  enjoyed  the  service,  for  they  laid 
by  their  books,  and  ran  from  school  to  church  for  a  hol- 
iday. In  vain  the  pious  episcopal  Demosthenes  thun- 
dered. Dismiss  the  infants  to  play.  The  united  voices 
of  church  polity  and  pleasure  exclaimed.  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  us,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

THfi   FIRST   ECCLESIASTICAL   CANON    IN    EUROPE   FOR  THE 
BAPTISV   OF  BABES. 

THE  Catholick  church  of  Spain  continued  till  the 
eighth  century  a  national  hierarchy  of  itself  absolutely 
independent  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  as  the  clergy 
admitted  no  foreign  law,  so  neither  did  they  pretend  te^ 
give  any  to  any  other  nation.     Within  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  they  held  forty  ecclesiastical  synods, 
but  all  the  canons  are  regulations  for  their  own  internal 
government.     Since  the  bishop  of  Rome  obtained  su- 
premacy over  that  kingdom,  he  hath  inserted  into  hia 
code  of  universal  law  die  ancient  councils  of  Spain ;  and 
even  Protestants  have  condescended  to  quote  one  of 
the  year  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  to  help  the  cause 
of  modern  infant  baptism,  which  is  no  law,  but  rather  a 
license  to  baptize  babes  in  certain  cases  therein  men* 
tioned ;  for  the  monks  in  Catalonia,  who  framed  the  ca* 
non,  had  then  no  compulsive  power  over  any  one* 
Vossius  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  by  quoting  this 
council  in  his  Thesis  on  Baptism,  he  hath  led  manj 
Protestants  to  believe,  that  the  practice  of  in&nt  bapdsm 
was  observed  all  over  the  Christian  world  at  this  early 
period  ;  but  a  little  examination  reduces  this  mighty 
imagination  to  its  true  siae,  and  shews  the  record  to  bo 
a  very  suspicious  monument,  not  wxll  able  to  authentic 
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€ate  truth  of  fact,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  law*  or 
convincing  to  reason  and  good  sense,  and  rather  dis- 
serving than  proving  the  history  of  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  such  a  practice  as  that  of  baptizing  young 
infants* 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  baptism  of  babes  among  the    j 
Spanish  Catholicks  till  the  year  five  hundred  and  seven*    i 
teen.     In  this  year,  it  is  said,    seven   bishops  met  at    I 
Girona,  i  city  in  Catalonia  in  Spain,  and  framed  and    • 
subscribed  ten  rules  of  discipline  (1).  .  The  fourth  is  an   . 
agreement  to  baptize  Catechumens  only  at  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  except  in  case  of  sickness.     In  the  fifth  the 
seven  subscribers  agree,  in  case  infants  ware  ill,  and  '  > 
would  not  suck  their  mother^  milk,  if  they  were  offered^ 
to  baptize  them,  even  though  it  were  the  day  th^  were 
i>om«  "^- — 

As  diis  is  the  first  regulation  of  the  baptism  of  babes 
that  was  made  in  Europe,  it  may  not  be  improper  apart 
to  examine  the  legislators,  the  law  itself,  and  the  prob- 
able extent  of  it. 

The  legislators  were  seven  (2).     The  first  was  John, 
bishop  at  Tarraco,  or  Tarragona,  an  old  Roman  town  in 
Catalonia  on  the  sea  coast  (3).     The  ^cond  was  Fron- 
tinianus,  bishop  at  Girona,  a  town  in  the  same  province 
on  the  river  Ter,  not  far  from  the  coast.     The  third  was 
Paul,  bishop  at  Ampurias,   a  small  market  town  near 
Girona  in  the  same  province  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
Pyrenees.      The  fourth    was    Agritius  of  Barcelona. 
The  fifth  is  unknown.     The  sixth  was  Hebridius  of 
Egara,  a  small  Roman  station  near  Barcelona,  in  a  re* 
markable  valley.    Egara  is  now  called  Tarassa,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church  remain.     The  last  is  Orontius  of 
Eliberb,  but  whether  this  were  Elvire  near  Grenada,  or 
Lerida,  or  an  obscure  place  among  the  Pyrenean  rocks, 
the  Spaniards  themselves  cannot  tell  (4).     Some  of  the 
|4aces,  and  all  the  men  are  so  obscure,  that  litde  more 
than  their  names  are  known.      There  are,  however, 
foiur  remains,  which  may  seem  not  imperdnent. 

(1)  Concil.  Gerund.  , 

(2)  Concil.  Gerundente.     Garsic  a,  Loaisa  }fota  in  Concil.  Sitpan, 

(3)  PeU-i     De    Marca»    Arskie^isc*      Pari*i<nM,    Marea    Hiapanica. 
Ikscript,     Geograph, 

(4)  LoAEsa  «Ai' 411/. 
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First,  it  is  observable,  that  this  meeting  was  irregular 
and  partial.  It  was  not  a  general  council,  for  bishops  of 
all  countries  assembled  in  them.  It  was  not  a  national 
council,  for  bishops  of  all  diocesses  in  a  kingdom,  or 
their  delegates  assembled  there.  It  was  not  a  provincial 
council ;  some  say,  a  part  of  these  bishops  were  suffra- 
gans of  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Narbonensian  Gaul ;  others  suppose 
Orontius  was  bishop  of  Eliberis  in  Boetica,  and  all  affirm 
that  there  were  several  other  bishops  in  Catalonia  suffragans 
to  Tarragona,  wha  were  not  present(5).  Nebridius  of 
Egara  had  three  brothers  bishops^  Justinian  of  Valentia, 
Justus  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  and  Elpidius,  of  some  oth- 
er place  not  known,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  prescnt{6). 
Hence  arises  a  natural  observation,  that  the  first  Euro- 
pean rule  for  infant  baptism  was  made  at  an  irregular 
meeting  by  seven  obscure  men  of  diflRsrent  provinces, 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  countenance  of  their  su- 
perior neighbouring  bishops  in  the  province  where  they 
met. 

Secondly,  As  Catalonia  was  at  this  time  inhabited 
by  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes,  so  there  is  no  class 
to  which  the  description  of  these  men  agrees,  except 
that  of  vagabond  priests  to  some  Roman  colonists,  and 
the  probability  is,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  men- 
tioned presently,  that  they  or  their  ancestors  had  come 
from  some  station  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  (7). 
It  should  seem  they  were  a  low,  illiterate,  mongrel  sort 
of  African  Jewish  Christians.  Christians  they  profess- 
ed themselves.  Their  Judaism  appears  by  the  canons 
of  this  council,  in  which  they  regulated  the  feasts  of  the 
Passover  and  Pentecost,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath (8).  That  they  were  of  the  African  kind  is  prob- 
able from  their  corresponding  with  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
from  their  consulting  him  on  articles  of  faith,  from  their 
calling  him  pope,  and  from  the  presence  of  Hector,  bish- 
op of  Carthage,  who  was  in  person  at  a  council  held 
at  Tarragona  four  years  before  this  of  Girona  (9).     They 

(5)  Cod.  Alts,  bibliothecx  regU  S.  Laurentii  apud  Loaisara. 

(6)  D.  Nicolai  Antonii.  Bibliou  Hitpana  vettu.  Lib.  ir.  Cap.  i.  7.  de 
quatuorfratribut  epitcopU,  £lpidio,  yuHo,  Nebridio,  et  ytutitdana, 

(7)  MsLCcm. passim  -  -  -  -  Hispan,  Iliust .  patsifiu 

(8)  Can.  ii.  lii.  iv. 

(9)  Maxiijii  Casar'augUMtard  Efnsc,  Chronicon,  inter./ragmenta  ehr<mic» 
apud  Nic.  Anton.  Bibiiot,  Mispan.  vet.  ut  wp.  Tom.  ii.  Edit.  Joseph.  Saenx 
Card,  de  Aguirre  JRonue,  1696.  An,  513. 
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are  called  mongrel,  or  mixed,  because  some  of  them,  two 
at  least,  are  found  in  other  Roman  councils:  That  they 
were  illiterate  all  the  canons  sufficiently  declare ;  but  one 
may  serve  for  an  example.  Thus  canon  vi.  De  con- 
versione  [catvoersatione]  vitae  id  statuere  placuit  a  pon- 
tifice  usque  ad  subdiaconum  \jsubdia€onatuin\  post  sus* 
cepti  honoris  officium,  si  qui  [guis]  ex  conjunctis  [con* 
jugatis]  fuerint  [Jiierif\  ordinati  [ordinatus^  ut  sine  con- 
jure habitent  [ut  semper  alteriusfratris'\  quod  si  habitare 
noiuerint,  alteriu's  fratris  utatur  auxilio,  cujus  testimo- 
nio  vita  ejus  debeat  clarior  apparere."  This  is  a  droll 
article,  and  canonists  may  take  which  of  the  two  copies 
they  please,  either  will  afford  proof  that  the  com{Hlers  were 
low  men  not  used  to  legislation.  They  could  write  their 
names,  which  was  somethingconsiderable  in  their  time  and 
their  circle :  but  what  they  meant  by  subscribing  John, 
Agritius,  and  the  rest,  bishops  in  the  name  of  Christy  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  they  did  not  write  so,  for 
some  copies  omit  this.  Perhaps^  also,  they  did  write 
so  purposely  to  express  by  whose  authority  they  suppos- 
ed they  acted.  Having  no  earthly  authority  to  hold  a 
council,  it  was  necessary  to  pretend  a  divine  right. 
Nothing  is  more  common  among  enthusiasts* 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  council  were  au- 
thors (1).  Nebridius  wrote  something,  which  is  lost. 
Orontius  %vrote  some  verses,  which  have  no  merit  (2). 
Justinian,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Nebridius,  wrote  a 
book  against  the  Bonosians  in  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  which  they  denied,  and  against  Anabap- 
tism,  ^hich  they  practised.  Justus,  another  brother, 
wrote  a  comment  on  Solomon's  song,  a  very  mean 
performance  (3).  His  exposition  of  two  verses  re- 
fers to  the  bonosians.  Why  should  I  be  as  one  that 
tumeth  aside  by  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  ?  These 
flocks  that  turn  aside  are  congregations  of  hereticks, 
who  are  called  companions  because  they  acknowl- 
edge the  birth,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  As  the  lily  among  tliornsy  so  is  my  lo^de 
among  the  daughters.     Hereticks  are  called  daughters 

(1)  iBidori  SispaL  De  ClarU  scriptorihu9, 

(2)  Orentii  Commonitoriumficlelibut  metro  heroico.  Bihliot,  pair.  Tom.viii. 

(3)  D.  Jufiti  OrgeUitoMt  episc,  in  Cantica  Canticor,  Explication  Bib.  pair, 
Tom.  i. 
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because  they  are  as  it  were  born  again  by  baptism,  but 
they  are  compared  to  thorns  because  they  hold  corrupt 
doctrine.  The  writer  says  toward  the  close,  that  if 
Christ  should  please  to  illuminate  the  reader,  he  would 
perceive  the  song  was  properly  expounded*  No  doubt. 
Mean  time,  without  divine  illumination  the  reader  maf 
observe,  that  the  institutors  of  infant  baptism  in  Spain 
were  an  illiterate  party  of  low  enthusiasts,  who  took 
their  religion  from  Africa,  and  not  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  rather  from  detached  sentences  of  scripture^ 
which  the  Carthaginians  taught  them  to  put  together^ 
by  way  of  forming  apologies  for  their  precipitance  and 
ignorance. 

Having  observed  the  number  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  fathers  of  Girona,  it  may  not  be  improper,  thirdly, 
to  remark  their  authority.     When  the  council  met,  the 
country  was  under  the  government  of  the  Arian  WisU 
Goths.     Some  say  it  was  held  while  Amalarick  the  king 
was  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  grand&ther 
Theodorick,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths :  other  chronologisli 
place  it  several  years  later  under  Theudis,  not  during 
his  lieutenancy,  but  while  he  was  king.     The  year  is 
immaterial  (4).     In  either  case,  it  was  during  the  Arian 
Wisi-Gothick  government.     The  council  was  not  held 
by  commission  from  the  crown,  consequently  it  was  no 
more  supported  by  secular  power  dian  an  agreement  be- 
tween seven  Jews  would  have  been,  had  they  met  and 
resolved  to  circumcise  all  the  children  that  should  be 
brought  to  them.     It  was  not  summoned  by  any  au- 
thority from  the  pope  :    neither  was  he  present,  nor  any 
delegate  :  nor  was  he  informed  of  it :  nor  was  it  sent  to 
him  for  his  approbation :  of  course,  therefcM^,  it  had  no 
authority  over  Roman  Catholicks.     It  was  not  convened 
by  any  eastern  patriarch,  or  by  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
and  consequently  none  of  them  paid  any  regard  to  it. 
Either  these  men  had  no  superiors,  or  they  acted  with- 
out their  order,  for  any  thing  that  appears ;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  a  legislative  power  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  Catholick  church.  Eastern,  African,  or  Ro- 
man, and  totally  abhorrent  from  the  constitution  of  free 
churches,  where  the  people  make  rules  of  action,  and 
not  seven  priests  for  seven  corporate  bodies.     In  brief^ 

(4)  N.  Anlonii  BihL  «ef .  Bx9p.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ir.  Cap.  ii. 
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it  is  extremeljr .  credible,  that  this  was  a  little,  obscure^ 
unconnected  partj,  about  the  sea  ports  of  Catalonia,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  unite  themselves  with  the  church 
at  Carthage,  by  means  of  one  of  their  members,  their  mo^r 
svieet  brother  Numinian^  probably  an  African  of  Numidia, 
and  a  seafaring  man.  There  was  a  regular  council  held  at 
Toledo  by  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholicks  in  the  reign 
of  this  king  Amalarick,  in  which  they  entered  it  in  their 
records,  that  they  gave  thanks  first  to  God,  and  then  to 
the  king,  praying  the  Lord  to  bless  him,  because  dur- 
ing all  his  reign  he  had  granted  them  liberty  to  hold 
councils,  and  regulate  their  own  religious  a&irs  (5).  This 
Arian  prince  might  have  said  to  them  with  a  good  grace, 
£oye^  and  do  likewise. 

Finally,  it  doth  not  appear,  that  these  honest  men  in- 
tended to  make  rules  for  any  but  themselves,  and,  clear 
enough  it  is  that  they,  who  quote  this  council  as  any  au- 
thority to  baptize  natural  in&nts,  have  not  well  consid- 
ered the  matter.  Quoted  as  an  early  authority  it  bath 
been  by  a  great  number  of  disputants.  Protestants,  who 
disallow  the  authority  of  general  councils,  can  it  be  once 
imagined,  that  they  will  pay  any  regard  to  this,  which 
is  defective  in  every  thing  essential  to  a  council  of  any 
kind? 

A  moment's  attention,  in  the  next  place,  is  due 
to  the  canon  itself.  It  lies  before  an  examiner  in 
three  different  pointa  of  light :  as  an  historical  fact : 
as  a  rule  of  action,  and  as  a  rule  reducible  to 
practice.  The  first  inquiry  is,  whether  it  be  a  true 
fact,  that  seven  bishops  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned did  hold  a  council,  and  frame  ten  canons,  the 
fifth  of  which  instituted  the  baptism  of  infants  of  a  day 
old.  This  doth  not  appear  a  very  credible  fact  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  Catalonia  was  for  many  centuries 
after  this,  disputed  property,  a  seat  of  perpetual  war^ 
now  in  the  hands  of  natives  and  colonists,  then  of  the 
Goths,  next  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Franks,  next  of 
the  Spanish  Goths,  ever  changing  its  nuisters,  and  ever 
txhibtting  the  ravages  and  devastations  of  war  (6).  In- 
habitants  fled,  their  houses  were  burnt,  their  churches 
and  monasteries  rased  to  the  foundations,  districts  m;irk- 
•d  out  anew,  under  new  governors,  old  bishi^ricks 

Concil.  Toletii. 

Mi9pm*  i^»je./<»«im.  --•PrBc  M«rc«. « •  -A^uirre  eonciU 
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grown  over  with  thorns  and  thickets,  new  ones  founded, 
now  under  a  metropolitan  in  Gaul,  then  independent, 
then  reunited  to  day  to  this  prelate,  and  to  morrow  to 
that.  The  best  Spanish  historians  eomplain  of  the  total 
destruction  of  records  and  the  want  of  genuine  archives 
of  those  times,  and,  if  such  a  writer  as  Zurita,  the  glory 
of  his  country,  acknowledges  this  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  is  it  likely  that  this  little  scrap  of  pa*, 
per  of  the  sixth  century,  which  could  not  be  rcg- 
ularly  registered  in  any  publick  office  either  of  church 
or  state,  is  it  likely  that  this  is  authentick  (7)  ? 

Further,  it  doth  not  appear,  by  any  authentick  lists  of 
books,  which  were  preserved  in  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  centuries,  that 
councils  made  any  part  of  their  collections.  There  is  ia 
the  testament  of  Saint  Gennadius,  bishop  of  Asturias,  a 
donation  of  a  whole  library  of  books  of  two  sorts  :  the 
one  ecclesiastical,  containing  rituals  ;  the  other  monas- 
tical,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  consisting 
of  monastical  rules  of  living,  some  of  the  works  of  Pope 
Gregory,  some  of  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  two  or  three  more  such  men,  but  no  books  of 
councils  (8).  This  is  dated  nine  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  the  general  library,  like  all  others  in  the  same  parts 
of  those  times,  was  perfectly  fitted  to  the  owners,  who 
were  an  illiterate,  confident,  apostate  sort  of  Christian 
monks.  This  curious  will  begins  thus.  "To  the 
most  holy,  most  glorious  lords  triumphant,  under  God, 
my  most  mighty  patrons,  to  the  turnkey  of  heaven,  con- 
stituted chief  of  apostleship,  the  most  choice  Peter,  to 
the  most  gracious  Andrew  his  associate  in  the  same 
calling,  to  James  the  most  renowned  in  Iberia,  and  to 
the  hero  Thomas,  followers  of  Christ,  and  martyrs  for 
him,  apostles  known  to  God  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  I,  your  humble  client,  Gennadius,  poor  in 
merits,  abundant  in  sins,  an  unworthy  bishop,  most 
surely  believe,  most  firmly  hold,  and  undoubtinglj 
know,  that  you,  O  most  pious  and  powerful  patrons,  at 
one  word  of  the  Lord  that  called  you  immediately  left 
the  world,  and  all  things  in  it  -  -  -  -  When  you  and  all 

(7)  Geron.  Zuritae  Anaies  de  ia  coronm  de  Aragon.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i. 

(8)  Aguirre  Tom.  iii.  pag.  172.     TeMtamentum  S.  Gennadu  MpUcopi 
Aituriceruis.    Valde  notanivm.   An.  DCCCCXV. 
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Other  saints  shall  sit  upon  thrones  judging,  I  beseech 
you  entreat  the  king  for  me,  that  mercy  may  triumph 
over  justice,  and  may  transfer  me  from  the  goats  on  the 
left  hand  to  the  sheep  on  the  right."  It  is  very  truly  ob- 
served, by  the  best  judges  in  Spainj  that  while  literature 
flourished  there  among  Moors  and  Jews,  a  light  to  light- 
en all  Europe,  it  was  gross  midnight  darkness  in  all 
the  Catholipk  states  of  Spain  ;  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  learning  among  them  till  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  it  made  no  progress  till  about  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Indeed,  the  collectors  of  councils  pretend  that  the 
church  of  Lugo  in  Gallicia  preserved  records  of  coun- 
cils from  the  year  five  hundred  sixty-nine  :  but  this  is 
fer  from  being  credible  to  criticks,  and  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  Spanish  councils  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world  (9).  Cardinal  de  Aguirre  gives  up  twenty  as 
wholly  spurious,  or  if  really  held,  of  no  authority,  and 
had  his  Eminence  added  that  of  Girona  as  a  twenty-first, 
he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  wrong,  for  the 
same  reasons  weigh  against  this  as  against  them  (I). 

On  supposition  the  council  of  Girona  were  really- 
held,  the  question  would  naturally  rise,  whether  the 
canons  were  law  ?  Certainly  they  were  not,  either 
laws  of  the  state,  or  of  the  whole  church,  or  of  any 
province,  or  of  any  individuals ;  and  they  ought  to  be 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of  resolutions,  exact- 
ly like  those,  which  are  made  at  a  club,  or  a  cofiee-house 
in  England.  As  the  council-books  now  read,  the  aftair 
looks  plausible,  but  on  examination  all  evaporates  into 
air.  The  books  say,  John  the  first  subscriber  was  a 
metropolitan  :  but  this  is  no  part  of  the  origiiuil  ;  this 
is  a  conjectural  note  of  Garsias.  The  books  give  the 
signature  thus  :  I  John,  bishop  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
subscribe  :  but  the  same  books  in  the  margin  inform 
the  reader,  that  other  copies  omit  the  words,  I, 
bishop  in  the  name  of  Christ  subscribe,  and  give 
as  the  signature,  John,  without  any  addition.  There 
were  more  than  a  thousand  diiferent  Johns,  who 
signed    councils,    and    some    of    them     signed    sev- 

(9)  Dr.  Mich.  Geddes  Mitcel.  vol  ii. 

(1)  Aguirre.  Tom.  ii.  Dissert,  iii.  £xcurs.  vi  Indiculiu  Chronologicut 
coneiiiontm  Hispan'ne,  qua  primh  quatuor  t€culit  tr»  Christiana  edeirata 
dicuntur  in  novit  pseudo'Chromcis    N.  71* 
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eral  (2).  Is  it  very  easy  in  this  multftude  to  deter^ 
mine  who  the  John  of  Girona  was  ?  If  the  name 
were  abbreviated,  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  man- 
uscripts, the  dif&culties  multiply  with  the  names,  and 
the  abbreviation  may  stand  for  John,  Joachim,  Jonas, 
Jordanus,  Jocundus,  Jobianus,  Immo,  Innocent,  Inge-* 
nuus,  Imbertus,  Humbertus,  and  many  more.  This 
will  not  appear  visionary  to  any  man,  who  casts  an  eye 
on  an  abbreviated  manuscript.  To  what  a  miserable 
sta'^e  doth  Catholick  religion  reduce  mankind,  when  it 
obliges  tl)em  to  acknowledge  as  a  part  of  religion  the 
validity  of  such  deeds  as  this  ! 

This  canon  is  yet  considerable,  in  a  third  point  of 
light,  as  a  rule  reducible  to  practice.  Mere  a  new  set 
of  difficulties  start  up,  and  present  themselves ;  for  a 
conscientious  man,  who  hokls  himself  bound  by  a  law, 
must  think  it  of  consequence  to  understand  the  precept ; 
otherwise  how  can  he  reduce  it  to  practice  ?  The  diffi* 
culties  of  this  law  proceed  from  one  word,  in  the  fifth 
canon,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  read  thus. 

Canon  iv.  Concerning  the  baptism  of  Catechumens 
it  is  ordained,  that  on  the  solemn  festivals 
of  the  Passover,  and  Pentecost,  [^afid  on 
the  birth-day  of  Christ^  by  how  much 
the  more  solemn  these  festivals  are,  by  so 
much  the  more  proper  it  is  that  they 
come  to  be  baptized  :  on  other  festivals 
only  the  sick  ought  to  be  baptized  :  it  is 
agreed  not  to  deny  baptism  to  them  at 
any  time. 

Canon  v.  But  concerning  little  ones,  lately  bom,  it 
pleaseth  us  to  appoint,  that  if,  as  is  usi^al, 
they  be  infirm,  and  do  not  suck  their 
mother's  milk,  even  on  the  same  day  on 
which  they  are  born  (if  they  be  oflcred^ 
Lif  they  be  brought']  they  may  be  bap- 
tized(3). 

^  (2^  Labbei  ConciL  Apparat.  Tom.  xvi.  Index  Ephcoporum  et  aliorum  qui 
eqneilii9  interfuerunt, 

(3)  De  Partulia  vero,  qui  naper  [£]  matemo  utero  editi  simt,  placuit 
eonstitui,  ut  si  infirini  (ut  adsolet)  fuerint,  et  Ue  niaternum  non  appetunt, 
etiam  eadem  die  qua  nati  sunt  (si  obUiU  [aUati,  Zxt,  a  /«9.]  fuerint)  bap. 
tixentcr^r 
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The  words  in  Itaiicks  are  in  some  copies,  and  not  in 
•thers,  and  tbey  are  generally  omitted  in  Uie  printed 
council-books.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  fourth 
canon,  for  the  sense  clearly  is,  that  Catechumens  in 
health  were  to  be  baptized  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  some  copies  say  Christmas  :  and  that  sick  Catechu- 
mens might  be  baptised  at  any  time  as  the  danger  of 
their  case  required.  The  fifth  canon  is  partly  clear  ;  it 
regards  natural  infants,  and  it  appoints  the  administnu 
Cion  of  baptism  to  them  on  two  conditions  :  the  one 
that  they  were  infirm,  and  it  was  agreed  to  take  their 
refusal  of  the  breast  as  proof:  and  the  other,  that  they 

were here  lies  the  difficulty,  one  copy  says,  alla- 

Ti  brought ;  the  other  says  oblati  offered.  Let  the 
critick  choose  which  reading  he  pleases,  one  observation 
is  dear,  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  framers  of  i 
this  canon  to  baptize  infants  in  health,  or  by  compuU  ) 
sion ;  for  sickness  and  a  requisition  to  baptize  vnei^f 
the  only  tides  to  baptism  under  this  canon.  This  couri- 
cil,  then,  proves  against  in&nt  baptism :  first,  that  in 
the  year  five  hundred  and  seventeen  it  v)as  mr  the  cus- 
tom in  Catalonia  to  baptize  healthful  children  ;  and 
next,  that  it  had  not  been  the  custom  to  baptize  even 
^ckly  children.  If  the  word  offered  be  the  true  read- 
ing, then  it  follows  that  these  were  seven  monks,  and 
that  the  oblation  of  children  to  infiint-monachism  was 
precisely  what  the  canon  had  in  view.  This  is  the 
most  probable  of  all  conjectures  ;  and  if  it  were  of  any 
consequence  to  Protestants,  it  might  be  supported  by  a 
great  variety  of  proof  taken  from  monastical  history  in 
general,  and  the  state  of  this  country  and  these  men  in 
particular. 

On  the  whole  then  (to  dismiss  this  dry  subject)  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  such  an  assembly  as  that  at 
Girona  were  ever  held :  if  it  were,  it  should  seem,  it 
was  not  properly  a  council  of  bishops,  but  a  convention 
of  seven  monks :  the  canons  seem  not  intended  for  law 
of  the  province,  much  less  for  a  rule  of  the  whole 
church,  and  they  actually  had  no  extent  except  over  the 
conventual  churches  of  this  party,  who  appear  to  have 
been  not  Roman,  but  African  Catholicks:  and  the 
whole,  far  from  serving  the  practice  of  infant- baptism, 
tends  to  prove  that  for  more  than  the  first  five  centuries 
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infant-baptism  had  not  been  practised  in  Europe  even 
by  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  Christians,  and  that  it 
was  not  appointed  to  be  practised  in  future,  except  in 
the  case  of  imminent  danger  of  death  :  and  it  hath  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sprinkling,  which  was  totally  unknown 
for  ages  after  this. 

These  seven  mse  men  of  Catalonia  do  not  seem, 
though  they  lived  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  though 
they  corresponded  with  and  were  visited  by  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  a  successor  of  Cyprian,  to  have  known  any- 
thing of  Cyprian's  letter  to  B'idus,  or  of  Augustine's 
council  of  Mela,  otherwise  their  canon  would  have  been 
quite  needless,  which  forms  a  strong  presumption,  either 
that  both  are  forgeries  of  later  ages,  or  that  being  attend- 
ed with  no  effects,  they  had  fallen  into  general  oblivion ; 
and  certainly  it  proves  that  they  had  not  the  force  of  law 
in  Spain. 

They,  who  suspect  that  these  sordid  churchmen  trad- 
ed in  the  salvation  of  sickly  infants,  for  which  purpose 
they  frighted  timorous  mothers  into  the  baptism  of  them, 
and  that  all  their  rules  of  baptizing  babes  proceeded  not 
from  benevolence  to  mankind,  but  were  mere  local  ex- 
pedients to  get  money  of  their  ignorant  neighbours,  will 
be  justified  by  observing,  that  the  next  time  the  case 
appears,  is  in  a  canon  of  a  council  at  Braga,  in  Portugal, 
about  fifty-five  years  after  this  at  Girona,  in  which  the 
priests  are  forbidden  to  extort  money  from  the  poor  for 
baptizing  their  infants,  which  practice  it  seems  had  oc- 
casioned delays  till  the  souls  of  the  infants  had  been 
lost  (4).  A  most  uncomfortable  religion,  and  highly 
derogatory  from  the  glory  of  the  attributes  of  Almighty 
God !  It  is  utterly  incredible,  that  the  everlasting  state 
of  an  infant  should  be  left  to  fluctuate  on  such  precari- 
ous ground  :  and  in  the  present  case  it  looks  as  if  these 
counsellors  at  Girona  were  seven  poor  starved  African 
monks,  totally  destitute  of  education  and  patronage, 
contriving  to  pick  up  a  few  pence  to  procure  a  scanty 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  this  is  Concil- 
ium Gerundense,  quoted  with  so  much  parade  by 
Vossius  and  other  learned  men,  as  an  authority  to  bap* 
tize  babes ! 

(4)  Concil.  Bracarense  ili.  An.  572  . 
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CHAP.  XXVL 

•  F    THE    FIRST    LIW   IN    EUROPE   FOR  BAFTIZING   BABES,   AN* 
7b9»    AND   THK   UFFlcCT    OF    IT. 

WHATEVER  Cyprian  and  Augustine  might  intend, 
the  one  by  advising  and  the  other  by  ordering  Christians 
to  baptize  babes,  or  however  such  a  practice  might  lurk 
in  a  few  obscure  places  among  monks  of  no  account,  it 
made  no  observable  pn^ess  till  an  event  fell  out  in  the 
eighth  century,  which  gave  it  authority,  and  credit  for 
its  great  usefulness  to  despotical  princes.  In  the  eighth 
century  Pepin,  the  prosperous  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
France,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charle- 
magne, who  was  first  king  of  France,  and  afterwards 
emperor  of  the  West,  an  unjust,  debauched,  and  bloody 
man.  It  wasthe  policy  of  Pepin  to  keep  his  troopsemploy« 
ed in  foreign  wars,  lest  they  should  engage  in  any  attempts 
at  home  to  restore  the  dethroned  royal  family,  and  Char* 
lemagne  placed  his  glory  in  securing  the  unjust  power 
usurped  by  his  father,  and  in  completing  and  extending 
his  conquests.  For  these  purposes  chiefly  they  carried 
on  a  war  of  thirty  years  against  the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons,  at  that  time  Pagans,  inhabited  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  of  which,  two  circles  yet  bear  theii; 
name.  I'hey  were  a  brave  nation,  and  were  passionately 
fond  of  freedom.  They  had  in  times  of  peace  no  prin- 
ces, but  in  times  of  war  they  created  dukes  to  conduct 
their  armies ;  and  at  this  time  they  were  under  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  celebrated  Widekind,  a  skilful  and  in- 
trepid  general,  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  England. 

Charlemagne  was  resolved  either  to  subdue  the  Sax- 
ons, or  utterly  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation  ;  but  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  effect  his  purpose,  for  the  brave 
Widekind  always  found  resources,  and  defeated  his  de- 
signs. In  the  end  his  imperial  majesty  hit  on  a  method, 
which  disheartened  Widekind,  by  detaching  the  people 
from  him,  and  which  completely  put  an  end  to  the  war 
by  subduing  all  the  nation  to  the  imperial  yoke  of  bon- 
^^R^(0*  ^^^^  ^^s  by  reducing  the  whole  nation  to 
the  dreadful  alternative,  either  of  being  assassinated  by 
the  troops,  or  of  accepting  life  on  condition  of  professing 

(1)  Albert!  Cransii  Saxtmia  Colonist  1574. 
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themselves  Christians  by  being  baptized,  and  the  severe 
laws  yet  stand  in  the  capitularies  of  this  monarch,  by 
which  they  were  obliged  on  pain  of  death  to  be  baptized 
themselves,  and  of  heavy  fines  to  baptize  their  children 
within  the  year  of  their  birth  (2).  Widekind,  a  long 
while  resolutely  refused  to  comply,  for  his  soul  was  too 
elevated  tamely  to  accept  a  religion,  which  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  darling  freedom,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant 
to  his  own  children  ;  but  in  the  end  he  was  forced  reluc- 
tantly to  yield  to  superior  force.  In  this  unjust  and 
savage  manner  did  Charlemagne  subdue  the  Saxons,  the 
Frbians,  and  the  Huns,  to  the  profession  of  the  Chris* 
tijui  religion^ 

His  imperial  majesty  conducted  the  afl&ir  with  muck 
political  circumspection.  He  consulted  all  the  eminent 
prelates  of  the  age,  and  his  chief  adviser  was  the  cde. 
brated  Alwin,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  abbot  of  Canterbury* 
Him  he  sent  for  out  of  England,  and  added  to  his  other 

Ceferments  the  government  of  three  rich  abbies^  St* 
upus,  St.  Jodocus,  and  Ferrara,  so  that  this  one  man 
had  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  on  his  estates 
constantly  at  work  for  him.  His  majesty  was  given  to 
understand  tliat  the  clergy  knew  a  better  way  of  taming 
mankind  than  war.  He  therefore  divided  the  whole 
country  into  convenient  districts,  founded  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  put  the  government  into  the  bands  of 
the  clergy  to  tame  the  people,  because  dukes  could  not 
manage  them.      Rex  septem  fundavit  in  ea  provincia. 

(2)  Steph.  Baluzii  Capitular,  Reg,  Franeor,  Tom.  i.  Karoli  M.  xxi.  A.  C* 
7B9.  Cap.  8.  Si  qtiis  deinceps  in  gpente  Saxonura  inter  eos  latent  non  bap- 
tixatus  se  abscondere  voluerit,  et  ad  baptismuin  venire  conteaipaerit^  pa- 
ganus  que  permAnere  voluerit,  morte  moriatur. 

Cap.  19.  Piacutt  -  -  onnnes  infantes  infra  annum  baptizeatur.  Ethoe  sta- 
ttiimus,  ut  si  quits  infantera  infra  circulum  anni  ad  baptismum  offerre  coiii- 
tempscrit,  sine  consliio  vel  llcentia  sacerdotis,  si  de  nobili  genere  fuerit^ 
centum  viginti  soii dos  fisco  componat  ;  si  ingenuus,  sexaginta  ;  si  fitus, 
triginta. 

TRANSLATION. 

Stephen  Balusius'  Capitulary  of  th^  xxi  of  CharUmagne  king  ^  Fram^e. 
In  the  year  of  Christ  789.  Vol.  L  Chap.  8.  If  any  unbaptized  SaxoQ 
•hall  manifest  a  disposition  to  hide  away  among  his  countrymen,  and  re- 
fuse to  come  up  to  the  ordinance  of  baptisBf  and  choose  to  remain  a  Pa- 
gan, let  him  suffer  death. 

Chap.  19.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  king  to  ordain,  that  all  infants  thaU 
he  baptized  within  a  jrear  of  their  birth.  And  we  decree,  that  if  any  one 
shall  refuse  to  offer  his  child  for  baptism  in  the  course  of  a  year,  withoot 
the  advice  and  approbation  of  a  priest,  if  he  be  of  noble  blood,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  into  the  king's  treasury,  the  sum  of  one  hundnsd  to  tiMnty 
shillings  i  if  a  freeborn  citizen,  sixty  shillings  ;  if  a  peasant,  thirty.     [£c/. 
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eoclesias,  donaos  regalk  pontificibus,  quod  inteliigeret 
populum  infrenem  posse  religione  contineri)  annis  vero 
placare  non  posse  (3).  For  this  purpose  he  endowed 
many  religious  houses ;  he  gave  to  one  every  foot  of  land 
four  miles  round  it  every  way,  he  founded  bishopricks, 
which  have  since  become  principalities.  Osnaburgh  was 
the  first ;  in  brief,  he  hired  the  monkish  clergy  to  tame 
the  people,  and  these  rich  endowments  were  the  price 
at  which  the  priests  sold  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
What  in  the  art  of  government  could  be  a  finer  coup  de 
main  than  to  put  a  whole  nation  of  children,  within  a 
few  years  to  be  the  nation  itself,  into  the  hands  of  an 
artful  clergy,  who,  while  they  did  the  Emperor's  busi- 
ness, by  training  up  the  sons  of  freemen  in  habits  of  ser- 
vility, would,  by  their  own  idle  and  expensive  habits  of 
living,  forever  render  themselves  dependent  on  the 
crown  ?  It  was  with  exactly  such  views  that  the  Emper- 
or Constantine  had  formerly  hired  the  same  kind  of 
men  for  a  spiritual  militia ;  but  as  they  had  now  iniprov- 
ed  the  trade  by  seizing  infants,  Charlemagne  had  the 
best  bargain. 

When  unbelievers  aviul  themselves  of  these  events, 
and  raise  out  of  them  arguments  against  Christianity, 
they  ought  to  be  reminded  of  two  diings  :  first,  that 
Catholicism  is  not  Christianity,  though  it  falsely  assumes 
the  name.  Is  pure  Christianity  an  engine  of  state,  inimi- 
cal to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  ?  This  is  the  &ir 
question,  and  not  whether  Catholicism  be,  for  it  is  grant- 
ed that  it  is ;  and  on  this  very  account  it  proves  itsdf  not 
to  have  proceeded  from  Jesus,  the  friend  of  virtue,  and 
the  liberator  of  mankind.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  though  the  Catholicks  established  their  pretended 
Christianity,  by  fraud,  injustice,  and  murder,  yet  there 
were  other  Christians  at  that  time,  living  peaceably 
among  these  very  Saxons,  who  remonstrated  against 
such  violent  measures  of  enlarging  the  profession  of 
Christianity ;  but  they  wpre  overpowered,  and  pronounc- 
ed hereticks  by  the  domineering  party. (4) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  Willibald  and  others,  who 
understood  the  language  of  the  old  parent  state  in  Ger- 
many, from  which  their  ancestors  had  issued,  had  before 
this  time  enddavoured  to  make  proselytes  among  them  ; 

(3)  Crana.  Lik.  il.  Cafi.  x\y.       (4)  WiUibftldi  vita,  c.  S. 
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but  their  mummery  unsupported  by  power  had  not  met 
with  any  success  worth  mentioning  ;  but  now  that  the 
Emperor  wanted  such  men,  and  vast  estates  were  to  be 
obtained,  they  fled  thither  in  troops,  and  found  richer 
endowments  and  higher  titles  than  any  their  own  country 
could  afford.  They  were  graced  with  the  sounding  ti- 
tles of  apostles  of  Germany,  and  they  did  the  Emperor's 
business  so  eficctually,  that  the  people  durst  not  eat  their 
own  bacon  till  they  had  received  orders  from  Rome  how 
to  cook  it  (5)  Could  the  crown  pay  too  dearly  for  such 
a  complete  conquest  as  this  ? 

The  Goths  and  all  the  German  nations  were  extremely- 
jealous  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and  suffered 
nothing  that  could  damp  the  ardour  of  their  minds,  de- 
press the  native  dignity  of  man,  or  lessen  that  passionate 
love  of  freedom,  which  the  generous  actions  of  their  an- 
cestors, models  ever  before  their  eyes,  tended  to  in- 
flame :  but  a  Catholick  education  taught  the  direct  con- 
trary, and  set  before  youths  no  other  models  than  saints, 
hollow  conjurers,  extinguishers  of  reason,  and  every 
generous  sentiment,  the  meanest  drivellers  that  ever 
disgraced  the  species  of  man — witness  the  intolerable 
falsehoods,  with  which  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  God 
of  truth,  they  seduced  the  unsuspicious,  the  meannesses 
they  practised  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  patrons, 
and  the  unfeeling  manner  of  their  behaviour  to  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  clergy  managed  the  business  of  baptism  with  great 
dexterity.  Alvvin  gave  the  clue,  and  all  understood  iu 
The  Emperor  had  addressed  himself  on  this  subject  to 
the  pope,  to  Odilbert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  to  Leidrad, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  others  of  eminence,  and  all  return- 
ed answers.  They  prudently  avoided  saying  one  word 
on  the  baptism  of  babes  or  the  case  ofjbrce^  but  they 
dwelt  largely  on  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  particularly, 
the  necessity  of  trine  immersion  (6),     His  majesty  un- 

(5)  Zechnr.  fiap.  efi.  142.  inter  efiist.  Bonifacii. 

(6)  Alcuini  Lib.  de  dimn  offic,  De  Sabbat.  Sonet,  poMcha.  Sacerdos 
bapticat  eum  sub  trina  mersione  tantum  sanctam  trinitatem  semcl  invo- 
cando,  ita  dicens,  et  eg^  te  baptizo  in  nomine  patris,  et  mergat  semel :  ct 
iilii,  et.mergat  interum  :  et  spiritus  sancti,  et  mergat  tertio. 

TRANSLATION. 
Alivin's  boot  on  the  divine  offices  Concerning  Ho^y  Easter  Sunday.  Th© 
priest  ahall  baptize  tbe  candicfate  by  trine  immersion,  with  only  one  inro* 
cation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  saying  as  follows  :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  immersing  him  once,  and  of  the  Son,  immersing  him  a  second 
time,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  immersing  him  a  third  time.  [Ed, 
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derstood  them,  and  amply  rewarded  their  dutifulness. 
In  return  they  canonized  him  for  a  saint.  This  man's 
history,  says  M.  Vdtaire,  is  one  of  the  strongest  pro<>&  that 
success  sanctifies  injustice,  and  confers  glory.  **Thb 
man,  who  shed  such  a  torrent  of  blood,  robbed  his  neph* 
ews  of  their  patrimony,  and  was  suspected  of  incestj, 
has  by  the  church  of  Rome,  been  ranked  among  the 
number  of  her  saints  (7)." 

The  Emperor,  in  a  charter  of  endowment  given  to 
the  church  at  Bremen,  assigns  the  reasons  of  his  whole 
conduct  in  this  afiair.  He  says  that  neither  his  ances- 
tors nor  himself  could  ever  tame  the  Saxons  by  u'ar,  sent* 

per  indamabiles and  that  they  could  not  be  kept 

under  by  arms but  were  conquered  by  ihcjaith^  and 

might  be  bridled  by  religion,  and  as  the  scheme  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration,  the  example  was  followed  by 
other  princes,  both  of  that  and  succeeding  ages ;  and 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  almost  all  the  northern  parts  o£ 
Europe,  were  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  church  by 
the  same  means.  By  this  scheme  a  revolution  in  favour 
of  life,  though  not  of  liberty^  was  produced  in  the  barba- 
rous art  of  war,  and,  though  many  were  slain,  yet  many 
were  allowed  to  redeem  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their 
children,  by  submitting  to  baptism.  It  was  better  too  for 
conquerors;  for  instead  of  exterminating  whole  tribes  as 
they  had  been  used  to  do,  by  this  mode  they  reserved  a 
people  to  raise  a  revenue,  though  they  filled  the  world 
with  slaves ;  but  Providence  hath  so  constituted  the 
world  that  the  ills  of  it  in  timeefiect  their  own  cure,  as  the 
history  c^one  such  train  of  events  in  the  single  province  of 
Pomeratiia  will  serve  to  shew. 

In  those  times  Poland  extended  one  way  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Baltick,  and  crosswise  the 
other  way  from  Silesia  and  Ducal  Prussia  to  the  further 
arm  of  the  river  Nieper,  the  ancient  Borysthenes,  which 
rises  in  a  morass  in  the  forest  of  Wolkonski,  and  run- 
ning past  Smolensk!,  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  : 
widiin  this  vast  tract  were  included  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
fend  properly  so  called,  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  the 
provinces  of  Samogittia,  Courland,  Livonia,  part  of  Rus- 
sia, Polish  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  Some  of 
these  districts  were  united  to  Poland  by  conquest,  others 

XT)  AddittOM  to  Gent  MitU 
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by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conditions  of  electing- 
the  Dukes  and  Vaivoydes  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  some  united  themselves  to  Poland  for  projection. 
It  is  in. possible  to  trace  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
these  » provinces  with  a  proper  degree  of  precision, 
for  they  had  no  records  till  late.  The  inhabitants 
make  their  first  appearance  wild  and  roving,  then  traf- 
licking  and  fighting,  contended  for  as  property  by  all 
their  neighbours,  sometimes  emerging  into  liberty,  and 
then  suMued  into  slavery,  and  late,  very  late,  paying 
any  attention  to  real  Christianity  (S). 

Pomerania  was  anciently  called  the  country  of  the 
Ulmerugians.     The  Goths,  who  inhabited  Scandinavia 
comprising  the  present  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland  and 
Finnmark,  migrated  hither,  under  the  conduct  of  Berig^ 
one  of  their  chieftains,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants, 
and  divided  the  lands  among  his  followers  (9).     In  the 
twelfth  century  that  part  of  Pomerania  next  Poland,  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  people  who  lived  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  plundering  their  neighbours.     On  one  side,  the 
country  lay  all  along  the  sea  coast,  bounded  by  the 
Baltick,  and  it  was  therefore  called  by  the  Sclavonians 
Pommorizania,  from  Pom  along-side,  and  Morizania 
the  sea.     This  part  on  the  coast  was  inhabited  by  mer* 
chants  in  a  civilized  state.     On  the  opposite  side  it  was 
divided  from  Poland  by  a  vast,  and  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  thick,  dark,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  noxious 
animals  and  reptiles.     Through  this  forest  the  Pomera- 
nian inhabitants  of  the  side  next  Poland,  by  paths  known 
only  to  themselves,  used  to  sally  out  and  plunder  Poland. 
Boleslaus,  then  duke  of  Poland,  often  repelled  them, 
and  several  times  made  treaties  of  peace  with  them, 
which  they  observed  as  long  as  it  suited  their  conve- 
nience.    At  length  he  invaded  the  whole  country,  pun- 
ished the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  by  killing  eigh- 
teen thousand  of  them  in  battle,  and  by  carrying  away 
eight  thousand  prisoners,  he  obliged  the  remainder  to 
accept  such  conditions  of  peace  as  he  offered,  and  one 
was,  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry,  and  be  baptiz- 
ed into  the  Christian  religioui  to  which  they  reluctantly 
consented  (1).        | 


(8)  Joannis  Boteri  Poionta  Detcrittio. 
'9)  Uwvertai  History.  Vol.  vii.  Book  4.  Sect  2. 
1)  Matthix  de  Micho?is  Chronica  Fohnorum.    Lib.  i.  Cup.  2. 
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'  Boleslaus  could  not  easily  find  missionaries,  for  no 
teacher  in  Poland  was  m  illing  to  undertake  this  formi- 
dable work  ;  however,  he  sent  a  letter  to  a  Swede,  namc^d 
Otho,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  in  his  fether's  court,  nvhere  Oiho 
had  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  teaching  literature  and 
religion.  He  informed  him  he  had  been  three  years 
trying  to  procure  missionaries,  but  that  none  of  his 
bishops  or  priests  were  qualified  for  such  a  service. 
He  begged  him  to  assist  this  pious  undertaking,  and 
offered  to  bear  all  his  expenses,  to  furnish  him  with  in- 
terpreters  and  assistants,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
secure  his  safety,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  (2). 
The  bishop  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set  out  precede 
ed  by  guides,  attended  with  guards,  and  accompanied 
uith  three  of  the  duke's  chaplains,  some  interpreters, 
and  an  gfiicer  of  the  army,  named  Paulicius,  a  bold  and 
eloquent  man,  who  understood  the  language,  and  could 
occasionally  preach  (3).  Six  days  it  took  them  to  trav- 
el through  the  woods  and  marshes,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  found  the  cuts  and  marks 
in  the  trees  by  which  their  road  lay.  The  gloom  of 
the  forest,  the  chattering  of  cranes  and  other  fowls, 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  the  various  noises  of  all  sorts  of 
quadrupeds,  the  sight  of  a  thousand  vegetable  forms, 
>vhich  they  had  never  seen  before,  the  novelty  and  the 
variety  of  the  scene,  served  to  divert  the  fear  of  being 
destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  or  scalped  by  some  lurking 
rangers  of  the  forest.  However,  they  arrived  safe,  and 
addressed  themselves  to  the  work  for  which  they  had 
undertaken  the  journey. 

Otho  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  an  approaching  harvest  in 
some  villages  which  had  been  desolated  by  war,  but  where 
the  inhabitants  had  begun  again  to  assemble  and  settle. 
Here  he  first  instructed,  and  then  baptized  about  30.  He 
travelled  all  through  the  country  teaching  and  baptizing, 
and  Paulicius  rendered  him  the  most  essential  services. 
After  his  return  into  Germany  he  heard  that  many  had 
apostatized  in  his  absence :  but,  nothing  terrified,  he 
returned  again,  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  saw  his 

(2)  Henrici  Canisii  Lectionu  antique.  Vita  Ottonia,  Inter  mofiummta  Ja- 
cobi  Basnagii.  Tom.  iii.  pars.  ii. 

(3)  Vita  Ottonis  nt  wp. 
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labours  crowned  with  success.  Idolatry  was  rejected, 
Christianity  professed,  and  a  bishop  settled  ainong  the 
Pomeranians.  Oiho's  methdd  of  baptizing  was  this. 
Such  as  had  a^eed  to  become  Christians  he  put  into  the 
state  of  Catechumens,  and  kept  them  seven  days  under 
tuition.  Then  a  &st  was  observed  for  three  days.  Pre- 
paratory to  baptism,  he  caused  very  large  tubs  to  be 
made,  and  let  into  the  ground,  and  filled  with  water* 
He  provided  three  of  these  baptisteries  in  each  place^ 
one  for  the  men,  another  for  the  women,  and  the  third  for 
the  children,  and  surrounded  each  with  curtains  like  a 
tent.  When  he  came  to  baptize,  be  placed  the  men  all 
on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  then  he  preach- 
er), and  taught  them  to  receive  the  ordinance,  singing. 
As  the  hartpanteth  after  the  water  brooks,  sopanteth  wy 
soul  after  thee^  O  God.  My  soul  thirstethfor  God^for  the 
thing  God:  vihen  shall  I  come  and  appear  bejore  God  ?  At 
the  end  of  the  hymn,  they  went  one  by  one  within  the 
curtains  accompanied  by  assistants,  who  helped  them  to. 
'  undress.  This  done,  they  were  baptized  naked  by  trine, 
immersion.  As  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  water 
their  assistants  dressed  them,  and  they  came  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  to  make  room  for  more.  The  histo- 
rian observes,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  so  much 
order,  and  with  so  much  cleanness,  decency,  and  hu- 
manity, (for  Otho  had  ordered  fires  on  account  of  the 
excessive  cold)  that  the  whole  did  great  honour  to  this 
apostle  of  Pomerania.  The  administrator  did  not  stand 
in  the  water,  but  behind  a  curtain  on  the  side  of  the 
baptistery.  When  he  heard  any  one  come  down  the 
steps  into  the  water,  he  put  the  hanging  aside,  and 
leaning  over,  the  rim  of  the  tub  being  about  the  height 
of  his  knee,  he  immersed  the  person  in  water,  pro^ 
nouncing  the  usual  words. 

The  very  learned  and  faithful  James  Basnage  makes 
several  remarks  on  this  authentick  monument.  First, 
he  observes,  that  Otho  departed  from  the  ancient  practice 
in  regard  to  the  time  allotted  to  prepare  these  candidates 
for  baptism  by  instruction.  He  took  only  seven  days  : 
but  the  primitive  church,  in  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
had  ordered  that  catechumens  should  be  kept  a  long 
time  in  that  state  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism  ; 
and  that  they  had  been  detained  under  tuition  several 
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months,  and  even  whole  years  before  baptism.  Second- 
ly, he  observes,  that  Theophylact  is  mistaken,  when  he 
says,  the  ancient  custom .  of  administering  baptism  on 
certain  ^x^(^  days  was  disused  in  his  time,  that  b,  about 
the  year  eleven  hundred  ;  for  here  is  an  instance  to  the 
contrary.  Otho  in  this  twelfth  century  directs  the  Po- 
meranians to  have  baptism  administered  to  their  children 
only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  Thirdly,  here  is  an 
instance  of  baptizing  in  wooden  tqbs  or  troughs  in  the 
open  air,  not  in  a  church,  nor  in  marble  or  stone,  aa 
some  had  ordered.  Fourthly,  here  is  an  example  of  be- 
ing baptized  naied^  in  different  baptisteries  for  the  sake 
of  decency  :  agreeable  to  several  things  said  by  fathers 
and  councils  on  the  subject.  Fifthly,  here  b  a  proof 
that  baptism  continued  to  be  administered  by  immersion 
so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  To  these  he  adds  many 
more  useful  observations,  like  all  his,  founded  on  the 
best  authority,  aiid  made  without  any  disguise.  (4) 


CHAR  XXVIL 

THE  GA08£B  OF  THE  EXTBHSIVfi  PROORBSS   OF    THB    BAPTISM 

OP  BABB8. 

THE  baptbm  of  babes  did  not  more  suit  the  interests 
of  conquerors  than  it  did  that  of  other  orders  of  men, 
4an(3l  indeed  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  world  be- 
gan so  well  disposed  to  forward  this  business,  as  the  cen- 
turies immediately  following  the  eighth.  .  Here  were  six 
principal  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  the  cause, 
beside  inferior  motives,  which  all  had  their  weight : 
the  state  of  the  people — ^the  houses  of  the  monks — the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  times — ^the  great  demand 
for  children — the  prosperity  of  individuals — and  the 
necessities  of  the  clergy.  Each  deserves  a  moment's 
attention,  and  the  last  article  a  little  more. 

The  State  of  the  People.  Nothing  could  be  more 
deplorable  than  that  servitude,  in  which  all  Europe  was 
held.  Even  the  great  were  in  bondage  under  the  feudal 
system  to  some  superior,  and  the  prince  himself  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  his  life.     The  common  people 

(4)  BMnag^.  Obs,  in  Ottonis  wtam,  iv.     Plurima  rant  circa  baptismi 
admisiatnittoiiaD,  ^ua  iiogtns  saculis  non  oonvenlantj  &c. 
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were  absolutely  slaves,  having  no  property,  and  claiming 
no  rights.  The  highest  right,  that  of  judging  and  acting 
in  religion  for  themselves,  nobody  thought  of.  One 
midnight  of  impenetrable  darkness  covered  them,  and 
they  knew  no  religious  duty  but  that  of  submission  to 
the  priests,  whose  exclusive  province  religion  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  So  late  as  just  before  tlie  Reformation^ 
when  the  clergy  began  to  condescend  to  speak  to  the 
laity,  their  language  was  that  of  lords  issuing  orders  to 
slaves,  and  not  of  rational  men  addressing  reasons  to 
other  rational  men  to  persuade.  This  was  their  diction  : 
"  Ye  that  be  ley  peple — ^ye  shall  knowe  and  understande 
— ^that  there  be  ten  commandements  of  our  Lord  God — 
the  fourth  commandement  is,  thou  shalt  honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  is,  to  wit,  thy  natural  father  and  thy 
natuml  mother,  thy  godfadcr  and  thy  godmoder,  thy 
gostiy  father  and  thy  gostly  mother.  Thy  gostly  father 
is  the  pope,  thy  bishop,  thy  curate,  and  thy  gostly  moth- 
er is  holy  church,  in  whom  thou  were  regenerate  unto 
gostly  life. — ^Furthermore  ye  shal  knowe  and  under- 
stande, that  there  be  seven  sacraments  of  holy  churche — 
the  first  is  baptyme,  or  Christendome,  which  putteth 
away  origynal  syii — nowe  all  be  borne  in  origynal  syn — 
and  can  nat  be  saved  by  the  ordynate  lawes  of  God,  un- 
to the  tyme  that  this  origynal  syn  be  put  away,  and 
grace  gotten  unto  our  soules,  which  is  now  done  by  this 
sacrament  of  baptyme  or  Christendome. — This  ought 
nat  to  be  ministred  but  by  a  preest,  excepte  case  of  ne- 
cessitye,  and  than  every  man  and  woman  may  mynistrc 
it — if  suche  case — happe  unto  any  of  you,  than  ye  shall 
saye  with  good  entent  on  this  wyse.  I  christen  the  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Gost.  And  whiles  ye  be  sayeng  these  words,  ye  shall 
caste  water  upon  the  chylde,  or  els  put  the  child  unto 
the  water,  and  than  doute  ye  nat,  but  that  childe  recey  v- 
eth  sufficiently  this  sacrament  of  baptyme. "(1)  Thus 
they  were  ordered,  and  they  knew  it  was  at  their  peril 
to  disobey  orders.  Could  such  a  people  choose  whether 
their  children  should  be  baptized  ? 

The  houses  oj  the  monks.     The  monks  and  nuns  were 
plausible,  shrewd  people.     Their  houses  were  comforta- 

(1)  SteUa  CUricornm.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  Oct.  20,  1531.— Curfl  CUrica* 
ih.  Thomas  Petyt.  IHi.^Exoneratorium  Curatorum,  Thomas  God- 
tray,  &c 
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bl^  habitations,  and  all  the  little  learning  of  the  times 
lay  there,  so  that  they  educated  vihole  nations  ;  and  as 
children  are  ductile  materials,  the  maxims  of  the  monks 
took  full  possession  of  their  minds,  and  the  clergy  estab- 
lished their  absolute  dominion  over  them  with  the 
utmost  ease. 

The  first  christian  monks  retired  from  society,  not 
to  consume  life  in  an  unprofitable  idleness  ;  but  to  give 
themselves  wholly  up  to  exercises  of  piety  and  acts 
of  benevolence  (2).  For  these  purposes  they  devoted 
one  part  of  their  time  to  labour  for  their  own  support : 
another  to  exercises  of  private  and  social  piety  :  a  third 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  :  and  a  fourth  to  act9 
of  real  or  pretended  benevolence,  one  of  which  was  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  especially  children,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Catholick  religion  (s).  They  taught  them  to 
read  and  sing,  and  gave  them  victuals  and  clothes  for 
learning  (4).  They  prayed,  preached,  and  held  confer, 
ences  in  their  own  houses,  and  whoever  would  might 
attend  (5).  They  went  out  on  certain  days,  and  taught 
by  reading,  preachirtg,  and  catechizing  in  adjacent  villa- 
ges (6).  They  kept  schools  of  two  sorts,  the  one  of  in- 
puts and  boys,  who  lived  in  the  monasteries,  and  the 
other  of  day  scholars  (7).  They  took  some  infants  in 
without  any  gratuity.  They  received  others  by  an  ob- 
lation of  the  parents,  who  by  deeds  duly  executed  con- 
veyed both  the  children  and  estates  to  support  them  to 
the  houses  (  ).     They  procured,  and  sometimes  bought 

(2)  Heribertl  Ro8Wey4i.  D,  Jffieron.  Wwioria.  Eremetlca,  Jntnerfia  1628. 
. jPere  Hippolyte  Helyot    Hiatoire  det  Ordre^  Motuutitpie^.  Paris.  1714,  Sic. 

(3)  J.  Mabillon.  Traitedes  etudes  Monasiitfuet,  p.  14   18. 

(4)  Joan.  Bollandi,  God.  Henachenii,  Oanielia  Papebrocliii  Acta  Sane* 
U^runt*  Jan  i.  Vit.  S.  Gulielmi  Abbat.  Dlvion, 

(5)  Mabillon  ubi  tup.  p  14.  (6)  Ibid.  pag.  15.  v//.  Pacome. 
(D  Boliand.  ubi  tup.  Jan.  i. 

(8)  Mabillon.  Vet.  Analeet.  Tom.  iii.  pag.  473.  JDe  obUtime  puerormn 
in  tnofuuteriU.  Antiquus  eat  oiTereadoruro  in  ecclesiis  &  monasteriia 
pueronim  mos  —  -ex  oriente  -  ...  in  occidentem  invectus.  In  eiemplum 
pravit  in  veteri  testameoto  factum.  Anns  roatris  Samuelia,  quem  mater 
necdum  conceptum  Deo  addizit.  Haec  forma  inde  christianps  manavitf  & 
primum  quldem  ad  grccos  - .  - .  Ibid.  Tom  ii.  pag.  530. 
TRANSLATIOH. 

Mabillon's  Account  of  the  ancient  termanu  of  reli^oUB  housea.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  473.  On  the  offering  <if  children  to  the  monaster iet  There  was  an  an- 
cient  custom  of  offerinfj^  children  to  churches  and  monasteries ....  it  a^ 
rose  in  the  east -.-.  and  prog^ressed  westward.  It  was  founded  on  the 
example  of  Hannah's  dedicaung  her  son  Samuel  to  the  Lord  before  he 
was  conceived.  This  form  of  dedication,  which  indeed  originated  amonr 
the  Greckti  has  beojo  repclTed  «nd  priM;ti«ed  by  chnstum  generally.  [£/. 
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the  diildren  of  Pagans,  and  after  they  had  instructed 
and  baptized  them,  they  sent  them  to  instruct  their 
tribes,  so  that  sometimes  youths  became  godfathers  to 
their  own  parents  (9).  In  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of  children, 
and  so  acquired  the  title  of  Fathers,  which  was  given 
to  them  by  general  consent,  and  which  contitmes  to  be 
given  to  their  successors  to  this  day. 

Learned  Father  Mabilloh  adds  that  in  the  fifth  centu- 
ry children  were  baptized  at  six  years  of  age  (1).  That 
the  monks  did  baptize  in  monasteries  is  certain,  for 
there  are  many  such  baptisms  on  record,  and  hence 
it  is  that  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  is 
found  in  many  conventual  churches,  as  in  those  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Westminster  and  others  (2).  It  is  probable 
these  chapels  were  erected  on  the  spot  where  baptisteries 
had  been,  for  this  was  generally  the  case  in  the  churches 

/abroad.  There  are  laws  to  oblige  monks  to  destroy 
their  baptisteries,  and  to  oblige  them  to  present  their 
Catechumens  to  the  bishops  for  baptism  (3).  Hence 
!  came  the  practice  of  confirmation  at  baptism,  if  the 
bishop  baptized,  and  after  it  by  the  bishop,  if  others  had 
^  baptized  (4).  This,  which  was  an  appendage  of  adult 
baptism,  meaning  by  adults  all  who  made  a  profession 
of  their  own  fiiith,  how  young  soever  they  were,  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  when 
adult  bpptism  was  left  off  by  some  part  of  the  Catholick 
church. 

The  first  monks  therefore  took  children  to  prepare  for 
baptism  by  instruction ;  but  the  latter  having  become 
extremely  rich  by  the  estates  conveyed  to  their  houses 
along  with  children  pensioned  there,  they  left  off"  to  la- 
bour and  to  instruct  for  baptism,  and  began  to  enjoy 
themselves,  whence  proceeded  luxury  and  innumerable 
abuses,  tvhich  ended  in  a  resumption  of  their  charters, 
and  of  course  the  dissolution  of  tneir  houses. 

The  doctrine  of  the  times,  as  far  as  it  regarded  infant 
baptism,  was  that  of  original  sin,  and  the  inevitable  de- 

(9)  Bofland.  ut  sup.  yon.  xv.  S  Rftbulus. 

(1)  Mabillon   Traite,  Ufc,  ut  tup.  pag.  391.    Bapteme  est  difiere  jtuqw'ft 
lii  sixieme  annee. 

(2)  Hiid.p.  462. 

(3)  Diti  Gregorii  pap€  opera.  Lib.  ii.  Epiat.  Ivi.  Cap.  zcviiL  Sccunduio 
Jiplscopo. 

(4j  Viceeom.  OhtcrMt.  Sajti.  Vol  i.  Lib.  ?.  Clip.  xx»i. 
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straetion  of  all  that  died  unbaptized.  This  was  depict- 
ed in  all  the  horrible  shapes  imaginable ;  and  whether 
the  doctrine  were  true  or  false,  it  was  the  only  theologic- 
al base  on  which  it  pretended  to  rest.  The  masters  ap- 
pealed to  experience,  and  as  the  pupils  felt  their  natures 
revolt  at  the  incredible  tales  told  them,  and  the  unneces- 
sary duties  enjoined  them,  they  concluded  themselves 
were  depraved  by  nature.  Thus,  when  a  boy  felt  him- 
self disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  he 
was  told  without  evidence  the  Lord  Abbot  had  per- 
formed, or  to  disobey  the  orders  of  an  old  tutor 
by  clinging  to  his  warm  bed  at  midnight  instead  of 
rising  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  te  chant  a  Christmas 
carol  with  the  choir  in  the  chapel,  he  was  taught 
to  consider  these  as  workings  of  inbred  sin  ....  « 
proofs  that  without  baptism  he  would  have  b  en  damn- 
ed had  he  died  in  in&ncy.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  training  up  to  servility  and  credulity,  which, 
hoivever  unnatural  to  a  rational  being,  were  convenient 
to  those  who  were  in  power. 

The  discipline^  both  of  private  schools,  and  the  whole 
hierarchy  was  obedience  to  the  orders  of  superiors. 
^Submission  to  them  was  service  to  God.  The  whip 
and  the  rod  were  applied  to  youth,  and  mortifying  pe« 
nances  to  men.  How  was  it  possible  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
should  flourish  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances ! 

The  demand  far  children  was  very  great.  Procession- 
ing was  the  chief  show,  and  singing  the  chief  service  of' 
the  Roman  church ;  and  the  chapels  of  kings  and  noble- 
men, cathedral,  conventual  and  colle^ate  churches,  had 
all  choirs  of  singing  boys.  None  could  be  admitted  in- 
to these  till  after  baptism,  and  to  these  places  the  poor 
were  every  where  eager  to  make  friends  to  prefer  their 
children.  A  good  voice  was  sure  to  make  its  fortune^ 
and  at  any  rate  it  was  a  comfortable  provision  for  the 
children,  and  a  great  relief  to  their  parents.  The  num-« 
ber  of  children  employed  in  this  way  is  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  there  were  lately  at  least  four  thousand  in  the  single 
kingdom  of  Ffance,  and  no  doubt  the  constitution  was 
well  devised  to  conciliate  the  poor  to  the  practice. 
Hospitahs  and  charity -schools  founded  and  supported  by- 
guilds,  all  under  the  direction  of  monkiah  clergy^  also 

35 
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contributed  to  make  the  people  easy  under  the  same 
system. 

Moreover  the  success  of  some  served  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  From  the  lowest  state  of  indigence 
many  were  seen  yearly  rising  into  weahh,  dignity,  ease 
and  power ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  as  infant  baptism  was 
the  only  door  which  opened  to  all  the  preferments  of  the 
church,  that  all  orders  of  men  should  press  their  families 
in.  The  maxims  of  a  government  exercising  the  heav* 
iest  penalties,  and  holding  forth  the  greatest  rewards, 
could  not  but  prosper,  and  sit  easy  on  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  any  nation  of  depraved  mankind.  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  triumphed  so  long, 
but  that  there  ever  should  be  found  virtue  enough  among 
men  to  dissolve  the  well  concerted  system  of  corruption 
and  oppression,  and  set  tne  sons  of  bondage  free. 

What  more  than  any  thing  else  contributed  force  to  the 
practice  was  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  law  obliged  them  not  to  marry,  but  they  had  not  the 
fewer  children  for  that ;  and  where  the  law  of  Charle» 
magne  enforcing  the  baptism  of  babes  within  the  year 
had  no  operation,  the  dissipation  of  the  clergy  produced 
the  same  effect,  as  a  transient  view  of  only  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  lower  centuries  will  clearly  prove. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  tenth  century,  says,. 
^' the  history  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  that  lived  in  this 
century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not  of 
men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  tlie  most  flagitious,^ 
tremendous,  and  complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers,  even 
those  of  the  Romish  communion,  unanimously  con* 

fess The  corruptions  of  the  clergy  were  depiorabte 

beyond  all  expression" ** but,"  adds  he,  "the  pro- 
found ignorance  and  stupidity,  that  were  productive  of 
so  ms^ny  evils  in  this  century,  had  at  least  this  advan^ 
tage  attending  them,  that  they  contributed  much  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  prevented  the  rise  of  new 
sects  and  new  commotions  of  a  religious  kind."  .How  \ 
a  church  of  monsters^  living  in  tranquillity  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  complicated  crimes^  among  •  people  whose 
profound  stupidity  furnished  them  with  the  advantage  of 
not  being  questioned  on  the  article  of  religion  !  And 
what  interest  have  Protestants  in  such  monstrous  ad- 
vantages as  these  ;  or  by  what  arguments  can  such  his- 
torians justify  the  ReibrmatioQ  ?  Mosbeim,  however^  is 
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not  singular  in  this  mode  of  writing ;  even  the  great 
Muratori  blesses  himself  that  the  internal  state  of  the 
church  in  these  bad  times  was  not  troubled  with  heresy: 
as  if  there  were  any  heresies  worse  than  adultery  and 
murder  (5) ! 

Historians  call  this  the  illiterate,  the  iron  century  :  but 
if  this  character  be  understood,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  is  no  description  at  all,  for  every  age 
till  that  of  the  Reformation  was  illiterate  in  that  church : 
and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  more  so  than  this. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  themselves  greatly  declined,  de- 
spised the  church  of  Rome  (6).     The  patriarch  Photius 
says,  they  were  *'  a  set  of  men,  sprung  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  West,  who  had  corrupted  ail  things  by  their 
ignorance,  and  had  put  a  finishing  hand  to  their  impiety 
by  altering  the  eastern  creeds."    Luitprand,  bishop  of 
Verona,  who  was  sent  in  this  century  by  the  Emperors 
of    the    West  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  who 
published  an  account  of  his  legation,  reports  much  of  the 
contemptuous  language,  which  the  Emperor  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  the  patriarch  Polyeuctes,  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  the  bishops,  and  others  bestowed  on  the  Ro- 
mans (7).    *'  You  are  not  Romans,  said  they,  you  are  Lat« 
ins ;  your  pope,  if  he  be  a  pope,  is  a  wicked  foolish  fel- 
low ;  you  do  not  understand  councils  ;  your  chief  man 
was  Gregory,  the  dialogist ;  your  people  are  unqualified 
for  war  by  intemperance,  their  god  is  their  belly,  and 
with  them  timidity  goes  for  wisdom  and  coolness,  and 
their  courage  is  the  efiect  of  drunkenness.     Constantine 
removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  and  the  senate  hither,  he 
left  nobody  at  Rome  but  mean  trades-folkes,  fish-men,  tav- 
ern-keepers, brdcers,  a  low  vulgar  herd  of  slaves. "    The 
Catholicks  allow  the  ignorance,  immorality  and  barba- 
rism of  their  church  in  those  times :  but  they  say  for- 
eigners overwhelmed  them  with  ignorance,  and  barba- 
rism was  the  universal  character  of  the  times.    Noth- 
ing can  be  less  true ;  for  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  every  kind,   flourished  in  Spain  among  Mohamme- 
dans and  Jews;  and  their  mathematicians,  physicians 
and  philosophers  obtained  immortsll  reputation.     Sci- 
ence flourished  also  at  Alexandria,  and  it  had  begun 


(S)  Antiq.  Ital  Tom.  ▼.  Disa.  Ix. 

<6)  Vohiure's  General  Suiory,  Chap.  zxi. 

(7)  Luitprandi    tegatio  ad  Nicephorum  ] 
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to  flourish  in  Italy  under  Theoddrick,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  continued  to  do  so  had  not  the  misera- 
ble lust  of  donninion  excited  the  Catholick  clergy  t^ 
create  divisions,  to  practise  crimes,  and  to  patronize 
vice,  the  parent  of  ignorance,  for  the  sake  of  arriving 
at  despotism. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  church  of 
Rome  was  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  Theodora, 
daughter  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  notorious  for  her 
amours.  This  lady  had  three  children,  Sergius,  The- 
odora,  and  Marozia  (8),  The  pontificate  was  thea 
a  rich  benefice,  and  Rome  was  filled  with  crimes 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it.  On  the  death  of  Stephen 
V.  Formosus,  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  Sergius  were 
candidates  (9).  The  party  of  Formosus  was  strongest^ 
and  he  was  elected,  Sergius,  however,  persevered, 
and  within  a  very  little  while  Formosus  and  seven  of 
his  successors  died,  and  Sergius  was  elected  pope(l); 
**He  owed  , his  election,  says  Mr.  Voltaire,  entirely  to 
his  mother  Theodora  (2)."  The  two  d  aughters  were 
more  infamous  than  their  mother  (3).  Marozia  was 
kept  by  Sergius,  and  during  his  pontificate  she  had  a 
son  by  him,  whom  they  educated  in  the  palace,  and  who 
was  afterward  pope.  At  the  death  of  Sergius,  the  two  sis- 
ters,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  put  Anastasius  into  the  pa- 
pal throne,  and  'two  years  after  Lando,  another  of  the 
company.  Lando  held  his  honour  only  four  months  and 
some  days;  and  then  Theodora  gave  the  church  for  a 
pontiff  another  of  her  gallants.  John  X.  who  had  some 
time  before  been  made  by  the  mother  Theodora  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  Some  writers  have  erroneously 
mistaken  him  for  the  son  of  Sergius  (4).  Marozia  put 
in  one  Leo  :  but  he,  not  behaving  properly,  was  by  her 
procurement  about  six  months  after  imprisoned,  and 
murdered.  Then  she  elevated  Stephen  vii.  to  the  chair  j 
and  two  years  after  she  made  John  xi.  pope  (S).     This 

(8)  Luitpratndi  De  rebut  Imperatorum  et  Megum^  Lib.  ii.  Cap.z«ii. 
(5)  Amalarici  Auger.  Formoti  wta, 

(1)  Pontif,  vita,  Stepbanus  vi-  -Romanus-  -Theodoras-  -Joannes  ix--Beii- 
edictus  iv-  -Leo.  v-  -Chriktopborus. 

(2)  General  Miitory.  Chap.  xxv.  Of  the  Papacy  of  the  tenth  century. 

SSS  Ltutprandi  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xiii. 
4)  F.  UghelU  Ital.  Sacra,  Tom.  ii  Ranennate*  Archiepuo.  Ep.  Iviii.  Joan- 
nes X. 

(5)  Luitprandi  Lib.  Ui.  Cap.  xii.  politer  Joannes  papa  iit  captui,  euetg^ 
aimtpie,  in  qua  moriturue  erat,  tra  Mitu4* 
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John  was  her  own  son  by  pope  Sergius,  and  he  was 
hardly  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he  was  elected; 
It  is  said  Marozia  poisoned  her  husband  Guy,  marquis 
of  Tuscany,  and  certain  it  is  she  married  his  brother 
Hugh,  king  of  Lombardy,  to  whom  she  promised  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Hugh  at  his  first  coming  to  Rome  hap* 
pened  to  affront  Atberick,  a  son  of  Marozia*  and  he  in  re* 
venge  harangued  the  citizens,  headed  a  strong  party,  drove 
Hugh  out  of  the  city,  and  threw  his  mother  and  his 
brother  the  pope  into  prison,  where  the  latter  was  poison- 
ed, when  he  had  been  pope  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
The  next  four  ponti^  were  short  lived,  and  John  xii. 
who  was  a  grandson  of  Marozia,  was  elected  pope  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  (6).  His  pontificate  lasted  almost 
nine  years,  and  it  was  a  reign  of  nothing  but  debauch- 
cry.  John  was  a  youth  of  incorrigible  profligacy,  and 
the  cardinals,  as  dissolute  as  he,  got  the  Emi)eror  Othe 
to  dethrone  him.  This  made  room  for  Leo  viii.  and 
John  continued  to  enjoy  his  vices  like  a  vagabond  in 
woods  and  deserts.  By  this  half  century  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  which 
it  was  heresy  to  disturb.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew^ 
that  other  Italian  prelates  too  well  resembled  these  at 
Rome ;  for  in  this  sense  the  church  was  Catholick :  but 
it  is  painful  to  repeat  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  a  record 
should  never  bl:  stained  with  them,  except  it  were  to 
promote  the  cause  of  virtue. 

Poisoning,  stabbing,  imprisoning,  putting  out  eyes, 
cutting  off  limbs,  smothering  between  mattresses,  con- 
fining in  dungeons,  assassinating  in  various  forms,  were 
the  crimes  of  the  great :  but  debauchery  was  the  gener- 
al character  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  common 
people.  There  are  thrte  undeniable  witnesses  of  this, 
Luitprandand  Ratheriiis,  bishops  of  Verona,  and  Atto, 
bishop  of  Vercelli*  They  say,  the  clergy  were  aU 
adulterers,  or  something  worse,  so  ignorant  that  they  > 
could  not  repeat  the  belief  by  heart,  and  so  hungry  for 

(6)  Leo  VIU-  -Stephen  VIII-  -Martin  iii-.Agapetus  ii. 

Amalric  ut  sup.  Ipse  Johannes  papa  erat*inagnus  ven itor,  et  homo  Tal- 
■de  dissolutus,  seu  lubricus^  in  tantum  quod  mulieres  frequentabat,  et  eas 
pubtice  tenebat — Pandulphua.  Iste  infelLcissimuSy  quod  pejus  sibt  est,  to- 
Utm  Titam  suam  in  adulterio  et  vanitate  dusit-  -  -  -Imperator  ab  errore  tt 
nequitia  nunquaib  potuit  earn  revocare.  •  r  -  -Ipse  iniquus  statim,  ut  de  im- 
peratoris  adventu  audirit,  Campaniam  fugicna*  ibi  in  ulvia  et  montibus 
more  bcatiae  latuit 
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money  to  support  their  pleasures,  that  the  rich  prelates 
monopolized    bishopricks,    and    the    poor    ones  sold 
churches,    chai3els,   orders,  baptisteries,  any  thing,  tor 
money  (7).       The  gentry,  too,  bhared  the  spoil,  and 
purchased  or  seized,  till  some  houses  were  reduced  to 
bankruptcy  (8).     Probably  they  foreclosed  mortgages, 
and  they  would  not  desist,  although  the  monks  told 
them,  the  devils  would  broil  their  souls  in  hell,  and  eat 
them  for  the  crime.     It  mav  seem  offensive  to  ^ober 
people  to  inquire   how   this  generation    administered 
baptism  :  for  what  have  such  as  they  to  do  with  the  un- 
defiled  religion  of  Jesus  ?     There  is,  however,  a  very 
natural  reason  for  the  inquiry.     The  priests  kept  mis- 
tresses, and  had  great  numbers  of  illegitimate  children. 
It  is  natural  to  ask  how  they  provided  for  them  ?   And 
the  true  answer  is,  they  pensioned  them  in  the  church. 
Here,  then,  is  a  cause,  which  hath  not  been  mentioned 
before,  for  pushing  forward  the  baptism  of  minors,  and 
for  transferring  it  to  babes.     That  this  is  more  than  a 
conjecture,  that  it  is  a  true  fact  supported  by  autlientick 
evidence,   will  appear  by  a  brief  investigation  of  four  ar- 
tides:    that  unmarried  priests  had  many  natural  chil- 
dren ;    that  the  practice  of  the  times  was  to  baptize 
minors  on  theit-  own  profession  of  faith,  except  in  cases 
of  danger  ;  that  provision  for  the  children  of  priests  was 
a  case  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  that  ttil  rituals  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  relieve  it. 

The  first,  which  is  an  indelicate  article,  needs  no  proof. 
The  amours  of  the  popes  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  least  of  their  sins  :  but  those  of  Gregory  vii.  by 
which  he  obtained  the  vast  estate  of  Mathilda,  countess 
of  Tiiscany,  were  productive  of  innumerable  evils  to 
Italy  (9)  :  and  the  incestuous  practices  of  Alexander  vi. 
and  his  sons,  were  the  causes  of  infinite  crimes  ;•  which, 
however,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation.(l)  11- 
literate  prelates,  habited  in  purple  robes,  with  girdles  of 
gold  and  silver  embroidery,  converted  nunneries  into 
stews,  and  had  parks  and  mansions  for  seraglios.     Hen- 

{?)  Luitprandi  De  rek  Imp,  et  Reg De  Afanane  Areiatau.  Spite. 

----Hff  Sergio  Hi. De  Joanne  Ravennate De  Theodora J!>e 

Marozia De  Joteph.  Brixiano  Epitcopo  —•-Etde  IVManie  epiicopi 

imquitate,  t^c.    Tom.  i.  Parisiis.  1723. 

i8)  Abbonis  Sernio  v.    Defundamento  et  incremento  ehrietianitatit. 
9)  Mur»t.  Script,  Ital.  Tom.  v. 
(1)  Alex.  ti.  wa  -  -  Alex.  Gordon'a  Life  of  Alexander  tj. 
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ry,  bishop  of  Liege,  boasted  in  publick  that  be  had  been 
the  parent  of  fourteen  children  within  two  and  twenty 
months  (2).  A  bishop  of  the  tenth  century  says,  of  all 
debauched  Christians  the  Italians  were  the  worst  (3). 
Priests'  children  are  met  with  every  where  in  histories 
of  unmarried  clergy.  This  article,  then,  may  pass,  for 
such  disorders  were  notorious,  and  the  repetition  of 
them  is  unpleasant  to  sober  minds. 

That  it  was  the  practice  of  the  times  to  baptize 
minors  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  on  their  own  profes* 
sion  of  faith,  and  babes  only  in  case  of  danger  of  death, 
is  clear,  not  only  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Catholick 
church,  and  the  books  of  divine  offices  written  in 
those  times  by  monks  of  other  countries,  but  by  the  ex- 
press synodical  statutes  of  the  bishops  of  Italy  them- 
selves. One  example  may  suffice.  In  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  Atto,  son  of  viscount  Aldegar,  was 
bishop  of  Verceli  (4).  He  was  a  man  of  merit,  who 
abhprred  the  vices  of  the  times,  and  took  pains  to  re- 
form his  diocese.  For  this  purpose  he  compiled  a  small 
code  of  church-law  consisting  of  one  hundred  canons. 
Unhappily ^e  Vatican  copy,  the  only  one  to  be  procur- 
ed, ivas  much  damaged,  and  the  copies  printed  from  it 
have  chasms.  (5)  Several  of  these  canons  have  an  indi- 
rect relation  to  baptism^  and  there  are  four,  which  ex- 
pressly belong  to  it.  The  sixteenth  concerns  com- 
petentSy  or  joint-petitioners  for  baptiism,  and  it  requires 
the  clergy  to  deliver  to  them  the  creed  publickly  in  the 
church  the  Sunday  before  £aster.(6)  This  was  taken 
from  a  council,  which  had  been  heldat  Agde,  in  France, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  (7)  The  seven- 
teenth is  taken  from  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius,  and  it 
forbids  the  administration  of  baptism  at  all  times  except 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  except  in  case  of  danger  of 
death.  (8)  The  eighteenth,  which  regulates  baptism,  is 
imperfect  through  the  damage  of  the  copy,  and  it  is  the 
more  vexatious,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  an  orig-- 
inal  of  the  composition  of  Atto  himself.     Of  what  re- 

(2)  Gre^rii  papae  z.  Epist.  ad  Henr*  Leodiena,  Episc. 

f  3)  Ratherii  De  contetnttu  canonutn  Par*  ii. 

(4)  U|f belli  Ital  Sac  Tom.  iv.     VereeiUnsei  ^piicop.  Ep«  xUr.  dH9. 

(5)  D'Acherii  Spiciieg,  Tom.  i.    Attonis  ii.  Capitntare. 
<6)  Cap,  xvi 

(7)  Concilium  Anithense.  An.  DVI.  Cap.  ziK. 
(^  Cap,  zyii.    Juc  tempore  koptiimi. 
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mains  this  is  the  sum.(9)  Catechumens  are  to  be  in^ 
structed  before  they  are  baptized.  If  it  should  happen, 
that  they  could  not  speak  for  themselves,  the  testimonies 
of  credible  witnesses,  who  had  examined  them  in  pri« 
vate  concerning  their  faith,  should  be  admitted,  and  they 
should  be  baptized.  Such  as  had  been  dumb  from 
tlieir  infancy,  if  by  any  signs  they  required  to  be  bap- 
tized, were  not  to  be  denied  baptism.  In  regard  to  in- 
fants, who  were  not  of  age  to  speak  for  themselves,  on 
condition  Catholicks  would  answer  for  them,  baptism 
should  not  be  refused  them ;  however,  great  care  was 
to  be  taken  to  inform  the  respondents  that  they  laid 
themselves  under  obligations  to  instruct  them.  The 
nineteenth  orders  the  immediate  baptism  of  sick  chil- 
dren. The  ninety- seventh  appoints,  that  no  person 
should'  be  baptized  unless  he  could  say  by  heart  the 
creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  except  such  as  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  speaking.  The  baptism  of  such  as 
could  not  speak  is  not  appointed,  much  less  enforced  : 
but  it  is  introduced  here  as  a  case  to  be  tolerated.  The 
language  is  clear,  and  decisive.  Constitutum  est, 
ut  nullus  baptizetur^  hist  symbolum  et  oraHmwm  Domin* 
team  memoriter  tenuerit :  It  is  enacted,  tfiat  no  person 
shall  be  baptized  unless  he  can  say  by  heart  the  creed  and 
the  hordes  prayer.  But  if  any  Catholicks  desire  the 
baptism  of  such  as  cannot  speak,  and  if  they  will  answer 
for  them,  non  abnuimus,  negatively,  w^  w^ to/ rr- 
fuse  to  baptize  them,  or  positively,  vic  will  wink  at  it. 
The  truth  is,  the  clergy  were  become  so  wicked,  that 
Atto,  Ratherius,  Abbo,  and  other  sober  bishops,  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  them.  In  their  sermons 
they  urged  the  necessity  of. instructing  before  baptizing, 
but  in  practice  they  were  obliged  to  wink  at  worse  things 
than  infant  baptism,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  next  arti- 
cle, but  they  knew  it  was  an  innovation.  There  was  aa 
officer  in  the  church  of  Milan,  named  Ambrose,  who 
wrote  to  Atto  to  desire  an  account  of  the  original  insti- 
tution  of  the  female  officers  called  deaconnesscs.  Atto 
answered,  they  had  been  appointed  formerly  for  the 
purposes  of  baptizing  women.  Now,  indeed,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  t)aptize,  because  the  custom  of  baptiz- 
ing little  ones  had  rendered  their  services  unnecessary^ 

(9)  Cap.  xviii.    ^alitcr  BaptUmi  ioeramenta  cdfbrari  oportct. 
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for  there  was  nothing  in  the  nakedness  of  female  chil- 
dren offensive  to  modesty.     He  adds,  very  truly,  that  in 
the  primitive  church  there  were  female  elders,   who 
taught,  as  well  as  female  deacons,  who  baptized.     The 
church  of  Milan  retains  a  shadow  of  this  discipline  to 
this  day  in  the  women  servants  called  Vegl(>niss2e(l), 
The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  children  of  the 
priests  is  the  third  article :  a  practice  worse  than  the  bap* 
tism  of  them.     The  truth  of  the  fact  that  they  did  provide 
for  them  by  procuring  orders  and  sine-cures,  and  evea 
cures  for  them  in  their  childhood,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Pope  Gregory  reproved  the  bishop  of  Liege,  just  now 
mentioned,  for  marrying  some  of  his  bastards  into  noble 
lamilies,  and  portioning  them  by  assignments  of  church- 
estates  ;    for  procuring  benefices  for  others,  who  were 
minors;  for  conferring  both  cures  and  sine-cures  on 
them  himself;  for  giving  a  prebend  in  his  church  to  the 
brother  of  a  nun  ;  and  for  portioning  two  daughters  by 
the  same  nun  with  ecclesiastical  money,  having  married 
one  of  them  to  the  son  of  a  certain  count,  and  jointured 
her  in  an  estate  that  cost  fifteen  hundred  silver  marks  (2). 
Ratherius  wrote  to  Martin  bishop  of  Ferrara  on  the  same 
subject,  and  reproved  him  sharply  for  selling  orders  to 
children,  of  virhich  he  had  made  a  perpetual  practice  (3). 
There  are  two  letters  of  Atto  to  his  clergy,  written  ex- 
pressly against  incontinence;  and  in  one  he  depicts  the 
sacred  rakes  as  people  now  describe  the  most  profligate 
debauchees,  and  informs  them  that  their  extravagant  lib- 
ertinism disgraced  and  ruined  the  church,  by  exciting 
the  contempt  of  the  people,  who,  for  their  sakes,  sacri. 
legiously  withheld  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  who  were 
impoverished  by  supporting  them  and  their  mistresses 
and  children  (4).     In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  jDe 
pressuris  Eccksiasticis^  Concerning  the  grievances  of  the 
ihurchy  he  describes  the  manner  of  ordaining  little  boys^ 
and  uses  precisely  the  same  arguments  against  the  prac- 
tice, as  the  Baptists  do  against  the  baptizing  of  them  (5). 
It  seems,  the  infants,  as  he  calls  them,  were  trained  by 
tiie  rod  to  give  answers  to  questions  in  publick,  which 
they  could  Iwdly  utter,  and  not  a  word  of  which  they 

(1)  Murat.  Anti<i,  Jtai.  Tom.  v.  Diss.  Ixri. 

(2)  Greg.  £pi»t.  ut  iup.  (3)  Epitt.  t.  Mtftino  JFtrrancMi, 

4)  Epiflt.  IX  z.  -  •  -  -Ep.  ix.  (5)  De  ordinationihtt, 

36 
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understood.  There  was  a  mock  election,  too,  which 
the  people  laughed  at,  while  they  gave  th^ir  votes.  All 
this  was  done,  he  says,  not  so  much  to  conceal  the  frauds 
for  that  was  notorious,  as  to  evade-  the  literal  force  of 
the  canons,  which  had  expressly  forbidden  all  such  prac- 
tices. ^*  Here  is  a  bishop  like  an  idol,  he  hath  eyes  and 
cannot  see^  ears  and  cannot  hear.  These  are  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ ;  for  to  them  he  said,  Blessed  are  your 
eyesy  for  they  see^  and  your  ears^  for  they  hear.  These 
are  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  They  that  make  such 
idols  are  like  unto  them  :  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  to 
them.^^  Thus  the  good  bishop  vented  his  grief  and 
shame  :  but  his  headstrong  clergy  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  Here,  then,  is  an  account  of  infant  bishops,  which 
includes  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  most 
powerful  motive  in  the  world  to  engage  the  graceless 
Italian  priests  of  the  tenth  century  to  perform  it.  It  is 
a  violent  presumption  against  the  divinity  of  infant  Lap. 
tism,  that  it  was  most  practised  in  ages  when  rational 
motives  were  least  known.  No  three  facts  are  better  au- 
thenticated than  these  :  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy  : 
the  baptism  of  minors ;  and  the  putting  children  into 
orders;  and  when  these  are  collected  into  one  point 
of  view,  the  history  run  thus.  In  the  tenth  and  some 
lower  centuries,  excepting  a  very  few,  the  whole  catho- 
lick  hierarchy  lived  in  habits  of  debauchery  (6).  Some 
few  pacified  their  scruples  by  private  marriage,  but  the 
far  greater  part  either  committed  fornication  and  adultery^ 
promiscuously,  or  kept  mistresses,  whom  they  called 
vice-wives.  AH  were  bad,  but  the  Italians  were  the 
worst.  Some  sober  bishops  tried  to  resist  the  torrent, 
and  made  their  clergy  sign  renunciations.  Thus  did 
Guarin  or  Warin,  who  was  bishop  of  Modena  in  the 
year  one  thousand  and  five,  and  in  his  archives,  there 
are  such  entries  as  these.  *^  I  Andrew,  presbyter,  prom<» 
ise  before  God,  and  all  the  saints,  and  you  Guarin,  bish* 
op,  that  I  will  not  practise  carnal  commerce :  or  if  I  do« 
I  will  resign  my  ecclesiastical  honour  and  my  benefice,*' 
"  I  John,  archpresbyter,  promise  fi-om  this  hour  forward 
to  you  Warin,  bishop,  that  I  will  never  commit  adultery 
all  the  days  of  my  life  with  another  man's  wife,  nor  for* 
nication  with  any  unlawful  prostitute.     And  if  1  dO|  I 

(6)  Murat,  ltd.  Jntig.  Tom.  ii.  Diss,  zz,  Jh  actilmt  mulierum. 
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expose  myself  to  danger  :''  other  prelates  winked  at  the 
abuse.  Some  indeed  made  laws  against  it :  but  in  the 
first  council  of  ToledOi  a  law  was  made  for  it,  and  concu- 
bines were  allowed  to  the  clei^,  for  incontinence  was 
a  tide  which  could  not  be  stopped,  and  which  the  pre- 
lates were  obliged  to  regulate  as  well  as  they  could.  In 
regard  to  the  baptism  of  minors,  it  was  ab^lutely  nec- 
essary to  the  admission  of  them  into  orders.  Baptism 
was  called  Janua  ecclesiae,  thtgate  by  which  people  en- 
tered into  the  church.  No  step  could  be  taken  to- 
ward pensioning  them  before  they  had  been  baptized. 
Children  might  be  admitted  into  ecclesiastical  schools 
without  it :  but  they  could  not  be  moved  from  thence, 
nor  put  into  the  list  of  choristers  till  they  had  been  bap- 
tized. They  were  therefore  taught  very  early  to  make 
the  responses.  A  presbyter  of  twelve  years  of  age,  or 
as  they  called  them,  little  in&nt  presbyters,  were  very 
common.  This  abuse  was  not  local,  it  prevailed  over 
the  whole  Catholick  world.  The  following  is  an  injunc- 
tion of  Q.  Elizabeth  of  England.  **  Item,  for  as  muche 
as  in  these  latter  dales,  many  had  been  made  priestes, 
beyng  childre,  and  otherwise  utterly  unlearned,  so  that 
they  could  not  reade  to  saie  Mattens  and  Masse :  the 
Ordinaries  shall  not  admitt  any  suche  to  any  cure  or  spir- 
itual function  (7)." 

Parents,  who  had  no  interest  in  getting  their  children 
into  the  church,  deferred  the  baptism  of  them  :  but  the 
priests,  who  had  further  views,  accelerated  it.  This 
yvas  nof  agreeable  to  many  thoughtful  bishops,  but  the 
cottdition  of  the  times  obliged  them  to  comply.  Boni- 
zo,  bishop  of  Placentia,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eightv- 
nine,  in  a  squabble  about  who  of  two  was  the  lawtul 
pope,  was  imprisoned,  maim  ed,  blinded,  and  murdered 
by  the  opposite  party.  This  good  prelate  had  wriuen 
a  book  on  the  sacraments  (8).  On  baptism  he  ob- 
serves :  '^  that  Jesus  ordered  his  disciples  to  teach  and 
baptize :  that  instruction  ought  to  precede  baptism,  be- 
cause as  faith  without  works  was  dead,  so  works  without 
faith  was  unprofitable :  that  it  was  supposed  this  order 
need  not  be  observed  in  the  baptism  of  children,  on  ac- 
count of  the  faith  of  their  parents,  or  the  sponsion  of 

(^)  Inmnctions  given  by  the  Qtieenes  Kaiestie.    The  first  yere.of  the 
jutgne  of  our  soueraigne  Lady  Queene  EUzabeth.  1559. 
(8)  Marat.  Amiif,  Tom.  iii.  Diss,  xzxvii. 
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their  godfathers :  that  however,  baptism  profitted  them 
/  no  further  than  as  exorcism  and  catechising,  which  were 

^  connected  with  it,  profitted  them :  that  though  the  apos- 

\        ties  had  received  a  command  to  baptize,  yet  they  did 
"y     not  proceed  immediately  to  execute  it,  but  waited  for 
/      the  descent  of  the  spirit,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
/         Peter's  sermon,  when  the  people  were  pricked  in  their 
I  heart  J  and  said,  Men  and  brethren^  V)hat  shall  we  do  ? 

L  that  the  apostle  said,  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 

you :  that  agreeably  to  all  this  the  Roman  pontiffs  had 
decreed,  that  baptism  should  not  be  administered  to  the 
healthy  and  the  safe  at  any  time,  except  in  puUick  on  the 
vigils  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  although  to  prevent 
a  greater  evil,  the  loss  of  souls,  they  had  allowed  tne  sick 
in  danger  of  death,  and  people  besieged,  or  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  to  be  baptized  at  any  time/'  Muratori,  aft^ 
he  had  produced  a  great  number  of  authentick  monuments 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  makes  this  veiy  true  observation :  **  By  these 
monuments  we  may  learn  how  many  centuries  Chris- 
tians retained  the  custom  of  not  baptizing  in&nts,  as  we 
do  now,  as  soon  as  they  are  born*  Except  in  case  of 
sickness,  or  imminent  danger  of  death,  most  deferred  it 
till  the  Saturdays  before  Easter-day  and  Whitsunday, 
on  which  days  the  church  solemnly  administered  bap- 
tism. Thither  children  several  years  old  were  some- 
times brought.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Cassiano,  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  as  William  the  monk  reports  in  his  life, 
published  by  Mabillon,  N.  xlii.  says,  lv)as  three  years 
of  age  J  nvhen  I  V)as  baptized^  We  observe  also,  tliat 
the  baptized  immediately  received  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ  (9)."  There  was  another  circum- 
stance, too,  which  tended  to  carry  over  baptism  from 
minors  to  babes.  It  was  a  custom  in  those  sad  times 
to  expose  children.  Among  the  Franks  they  were  call- 
ed Collects,  that  is,  gathered  or  picked  up,  and  the  law  re- 
quired either  that  dhey  should  be  claimed  by  their  parents 
or  relations  within  ten  days,  or  that  they  should  become 
the  slaves  of  the  finders(  1 ).  There  was  in  the  8th  centu- 
ry a  merciful  arch-presbyter  of  Milan,  named  Datheus, 

(9)  Andq.  Tom.  iv.  DiM.  Wii.   De  ritibui, 
(l;  Balozii  Coy»iW.Lib.?LTit.l44. 
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who  built  and  endowed  a  foundling-hospital(2).    Noth- 
ing can  be  more  humane  than  the  preamble  of  the  char«' 
ter,  which  censures  incontinence,  but  which,  however^ 
distinguishes  worse  from  bad,  and  supposing  that  youth* 
had  been  hurried  into  imprudences,  which  they  them- 
selves would  not  justify,  offers  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  illegitimate  children  by  providing  for  them  till  they 
were  seven  years  of  age,  and  then  by  either  placing  them 
out,  or  allowing  them  to  go  where  they  would  be  perfect- 
iy  free.    A  noble  charity  !  It  was  the  custom  then,  when 
any  person  exposed  a  child,  to  wrap  up  a  handful  of  salt 
in  the  swaddling  clothes  to  signify  that  it  had  not  been 
baptized  (3).      If  there  were  no  salt,  it  was  understood, 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed.      The  excellent 
founder  of  the  house  forgot  nothing,  and  he  provided 
wet  nurses  to  suckle,  and  a  priest  to  baptize  these  his 
adopted  children.      It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  an  ex- 
posed child,  who  had  lain  abroad  nobody  knew  how  long^ 
or  a  child  presented  by  its  blushing  mother,  who  could 
say  very  little  about  it,  might  be  adjudged  in  danger  of 
dying,  and  if  so,  baptism  must  have  been  administered 
immediately.    If  to  all  these  be  added  the  oblations  of 
children  to  monasteries,  and  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  clergy  to  prepare  their  own  children  for  orders  and 
a  pension,  the  transition  of  baptism  from  litde  to  less^ 
from  minors  to  infants,  from  dipping  thrice  to  dipping 
once,  from  dipping  once  to  pouring,  and  from  pouring 
to  sprinkling,  will  appear  natural,  and  the  baptism  of 
babes  may  be  accounted  for  without  either  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New. 

The  accommodation  of  this  ordinal  to  children  of  two 
w  three  years  of  age  was  practicable,  and  very  easy. 
The  canons  allowed  the  baptizing  of  children,  meaning 
minors.  Under  this  name  people  claimed  baptism  for 
such  as  indeed  were  minors,  but  not  such  minors  as 
the  laws  intended. 

The  same  observation,  which  hath  been  made  on  another 
occasion  on  the  vague  meaning  of  such  words  as  in&nt^ 
child,  little  one,  and  the  like,  holds  good  here ;  for  preci- 
uon  was  &r  from  the  character  of  the  Italian  language  of 

(2)  Murat.  ut  iup,  Tom.  iii.  Dist  zxztii.  Fundatio^  4eH  dotatio  Brephai- 
fophii  Moncti  SaivatorUf/aeta  a  Datheo  Jrchifrcilfytcro  MtdiUgngmU  c9ck' 
M^f  Anno  /ST. 

(3)  Ibid,  vittnp. 
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those  ages.  The  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian 
languages,  rose  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  old  Roman 
tongue.  This  tongue  was  perfect  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
in  the  writings  of  scholars,  but  it  was  not  so  among  the 
populace  even  then  either  in  the  provinces  or  at  Rome. 
Various  dialects,  unregulated  by  grammatical  laws, 
were  used  all  over  Italy.  Out  of  these,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages brought  in  by  Greeks,  Goths,  Lombards,  and 
others,  in  process  of  time  a  new  language  rose,  which 
notaries  were  obliged  to  write,  and  of  course  to  reduce 
tp  some  order  (4).  The  Corsicans  and  Sardinians  first 
gave  it  a  form,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  others 
improved,  and  which  in  the  end  the  Florentines  refined 
op  to  its  present  perfect  state.  Spinello,  a  Sicilian  writer 
of  the  13th  century,  exemplifies  the  vague  use  of  the  terms 
in  question  (5).  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  Roger  dc 
Sanseverino,  a  child  whom  one  Donatiello  rescued  fix)ni 
a  ruin,  into  which  his  whole  family  had  fallen.  Dona- 
tiello says  :  My  master,  Aimar  de  San  Severino,  as  he 
was  fleeing  to  the  coast  to  get  aboard  a  ship,  recollect, 
ed  Roger,  and,  turning  himself  to  me,  said,  go,  Dona^ 
tiello,  and  try  whether  it  be  possible  by  any  method  to 
save  figliolo  the  little  child."  He  goes  on  to  narrate  the 
history,  how  he  got  possession  of  him,  how  he  con* 
ducted  him  from  place  to  place,  till  he  delivered  him 
to  his  grandmother,  how  she  put  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  how  his  holiness  provided  for  him,  and  in  the 
end  that  at  17  years  of  age  Messer  Roger  became  unt 
hello  giaoane  an  accomplished  young  gentleman.  Dur- 
ing ^1  his  minority  he  calls  him  promiscuously  figlio^ 
Jigliulo^figliolo^  the  first  a  corruption  o{  filim  a  son,  a 
child,  and  the  last  difiliolm  a  little  son  :  yet  this  child« 
this  little  child,  this  Roger,  whom  Spinello  calls  a  little 
little  child,  was  nine  years  of  age  when  Donatiello  first 
went  for  him  :  che  era  piccierttlo  di  nave  anni.  The 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  in  those  ages  was 
nearly  the  same,  is  equally  vague  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  legal  infancy.  Thus  in  an  ancient  frag* 
ment  the  reader  is  informed,  that  William,  duke  of  Flor- 
-cnce,  had  a  son,  ^glio^  beautiful  as  an  angel,  but  of  man- 
tiers  so  depraved  that  he  took  pleasure  in  seeing  citizens 

^4)  Murat.  Jtuiq,  Ital.  Tom.  ii.  Diss,  xxzii.  De  origine  lingiue  Italic4t. 
C5)  Diurnaii  di  Messer  MaUeo  Spinello  di  Giovanazzo,  apud.  Miirat.  Scripi. 
ifa/1  Tom.  vii. 
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tortured,  and  after  his  father's  orders  had  been  executed, 
would  beg  more  blows  might  be  given  the  sufferers  for 
his  diversion  (6).  His  father  had  invested  him  with 
military  honours,  and  this  cruel  child  who  was  an  officer 
was  iaoine  [juvenis]  de  dodici  anni^  a  youth  of  twelve 
years  of  age/'  So  again  :  "Feliciano  entered  the  pal- 
ace of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  went  into  the  room 
where  the  king,  the  queen  his  consort,  and  Lewis  his  son, 
were  sitting  at  dinner.  Lewis  now  king,  was  then  in  his 
infancy  (7)."  So  again  in  the  life  of  Cola  di  Rienzo 
(8) :  '•The  mangled  body  of  the  tribune  was  left 
hanging  two  days  and  one  night,  and  the  little  children 
Li  Zitielli  pelted  it  with  stones."  So  again  :  *' Infants 
of  five  years  of  age  walked  two  and  two  in  procession, 
and  chastized  themselves  with  whips."  Such  a  vague 
use  of  words  occurs  every  where.  An  ordinal  to 
regulate  the  baptism  of  children,  therefore,  is  to  be 
expounded  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  affixing  to 
the  word  child  an  arbitrary  sense,  and  by  supposing  it 
always  stood  for  a  new-born  babe.  In  the  Ambrosian 
ordinal  of  tlie  time  now  under  consideration  the  accom« 
modation  lay  in  the  part  at  the  water  immediately  before 
baptism.  It  was  the  administrator  who  repeated  the 
creed,  and  the  Catechumen  had  only  two  words  to  utter : 
the  one  baptizare :  the  other  credo.  A  child  of  two  or 
three  years  of  age  could  utter  these,  and  such  were» 
probably,  the  children  that  were  baptized  in  publick  in 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  Catholick  church.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca^  to  which  Murato- 
t\  accedes,  that  the  Italian  word  bambino^  which  answers 
to  the  English  term  babe^  was  originally  taken  from 
MoftCut^j  the  participle  of  b*^Am»^,  which  signifies  one  who 
speaks  inarticulately  (9).  Can  any  thing  be  more  likelv 
than  that  all  infants  should  obtain  this  name  from  such 
of  them  as  spoke  inarticulately  at  their  baptism?  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  the  term  came  in  while  the  practice  was  in  use« 
Thus  (to  give  only  one  example)  in  the  chronicle  called 
the  gests,  or  achievements  of  the  marquisses  of  Este,  it  is 
said,  that  Azzolino,  the  dcviPs  executioner,  spared  nei- 

(T)^  Capitolo  X.  Entra  Feliciano.  Lo  Re  stava  a  taola,  e  pranzava  esso  e 
la  Reina  e  sio  figlio  LudOTtco,  modo  Ke,  lo  quale  el*a  in  etate  de  ivfantiM* 

!8)  Vita  Di  Cola  Di  Rieoso  Libro  terzo.  Capitolo  xziv. 
9)  Murst.  Jmiq,  Itai.  Tom.  ii.  Dits.  xxxiii.  Dc  orifint  «f«c  Etymologia 
Ufdiearank  vocmiit  Bambino^  irfam.  I^annivt, 
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ther  aged  men,  nor  pregnant  womeni  nor  little  stammering; 
in&nts(l).  Muratori  observes,  there  are  many  words 
in  Italy,  as  there  are  in  other  countries,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  one  man,  or  one  event,  merely  accidental  and  ar« 
bitrary,  and  he  gives  an  example  in  the  word  Magnano^  a 
Blacksmith.  After  he  hath  mentioned  many  learned 
etymologies,  and  shewn  the  futility  of  them,  he  adds  his 
own  conjecture,  which  like  all  his,  is  ingenious,  natural,' 
and  highly  probable  (2).  There  are  more  such  etymol- 
ogies than  many  are  aware  of,  and  Bambino  seems  to  be 
one  :  but  however  it  be,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  words 
Bambino,  figlio,  infant,  child,  and  others  synonymous,  were 
all  in  those  times  vague  and  indeterminate,  and  nothing 
but  circumstances  can  fix  the  sense  ;  and  therefore  no 
arguments  for  baptism  taken  from  such  single  words  can 
be  valid. 

If  there  be  any  doub^  of  this,  it  may  be  removed  by  turn- 
jngtothe  vocabulary  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca,  where 
the  sense  of  each  word  is  given,  and  now  fixed  and  con- 
firmed by  examples  from  the  most  approved  Italian  wri- 
ters (3) :  but  in  former  ages  the  language  was  not  re- 
duced to  precision  :  the  famous  passage  in  the  gospel, 
Sufier  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  is  rendered  in 
the  Italian  version:  Lasciate  i  piccolifanciulU  venire  a 
me  (4).  If  the  word  Janciulio  be  taken  precisely  in  the 
sense  which  the  academicians  have  given  it,  thi3  version 
is  the  best  of  any  modem  translation,  and  conveys  that 
precise  idea,  which  the  evangelists  meant.  FanciuUezza^ 
says  the  academy,  is  puerizia^  the  age  between  seven 
and  fifteen  :  and  fanciullo  is  a  child  out  of  infancy  :  and 
not  arrived  at  adolescence.  They  observe,  however, 
that  the  word  is  not  always  used  accurately,  but  is  some- 
times put  for  a  marriageable  person.  Piccolo^  which 
signifies  little,  is  intended  to  fix  the  sense,  zxid  piccolo 
fanciullo  is  a  little  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  To 
children  of  this  size  the  circumstances  in  the  gospel 
agree,  but  they  do  not  agree  to  new-bom  m- 
iants.  By  the  way,  the  leapied  Diodati,  in  his  Italian 
notes  on  the  New  Testament,  observes  both  the  orig- 
inal mode  of  baptizing,  and  that  of  after  ages.     Thus  on 

Ckran,  Egtenw.  Murat.  Tom.  xv.  An.  mcclx. 

Magnano.  Faber  Ferretriw, 
.      Vocabolario  Degii  Jceademici  Delia  Cnuea.  Jk  VeneHu*  1686. 
(4)  Xa  Sacra  Bibbia.  JPbr  JPictra.  Chovct.  1641. 
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Mat.  iii.  6.    And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan :  he    ' 
says,  were  dipped  in  water.      Again  on  Rom.  vi.  4. 
IFe  are  buried v)ith  him  in  baptism  :  that  is,  we  are  im- 
mersed in  vsater^  according  to  the  ancient  method  of 
baptizing ;  a  sacred  symbol  proper  to  set  forth  the  en- 
tire suffocation  of  sin  in  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  mind  by  regeneration  as  a  seal  of  "^ 
the  children  of  God.     The  word  soffogare^  which  liter- 
ally signifies  tosuffocate  by  drowning,  is  used  figuratively  to  • 
express  the  putting  to  death,  or  annihilating  of  any  thing 
80  that  it  could  ht  or  live  no  more,  as  to  rot  wheat  ia 
water  is  to  suffocate,  drown,  or  annihilate  the  germ :  or 
the  burying  of  any  thing  so  that  it  was  seen  no  more. 
This  word  was  taken  from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as  the  passage  through 
that  is  said  to  be  a  figure  of  baptism,  the  Greek  fathers 
first,  and  after  them  the  Latms,  incorporated  the  language 
of  the  history  in  Exodus  ii\to  descriptions  of  baptism. 
The  reverend  Father  MingarelU  lateljr  published  at  Rome 
an  ancient  Glossary  on  Exodus,  written  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  as  the  learned  Scipio  Ma&i  supposed, 
by  Pacificus,  an  archdeacon  of  Verona,  either  a  native  or 
an  Englishman,  or  a  German,  which  proves  that  the 
Italians  of  those  times  administered  baptism  to  people, 
after  they  were  instructed,  by  dipping,  and  that  they 
transmitted  the  ideas  of  drowning  and  suffocating  sin  in 
baptism  from  the  fiithers  to  the  moderns  (6).     Diodati 
therefore  used  the  estabtished  language  of  his  country  : 
a  harsh  figure .-  fully  expressive  however  of  a  perfect  im- 
nersion  of  men,  who  had  been  guilty  of  actual  sin. 

(6)  DJohati. AloysH  MingtreUii  Anecdotorum fatciculut^RonuB  17 S6.  Giot- 
««  tuper  Exodum,  Cap.  ziv.  20.  St  erat  nubet  tenebrota,  et  in  luminant  noC' 
tent:  Tenebroia  Egyptiis,  hicida  Iinel ;  sic  ipMi  doctrina  est  fideUum  in- 
bmiiMtio. 

21.  Abttulit  illud  Demimu flantt  vento:  Mare  baptismiim  significat--- 
Bivisaqoe  est  aqua :  post  baptismam  aditus  regni  apertus  est. 

23.  Ptrtequente^  E^^ii  ingretti  tunt  poft  eoi.  Usque  ad  ipsum  baptisibi 
introitum  diabolus  cum  superbia,  et  ceteris  satellitibus  bomines  persequitur. 
Qui  baptizandus  est,  filias  diaboli  detcenditt  sed  co  tummeno  filius  Dei 

MMOtdit. 

TEANSLATIOK. 
The  pursuing  EgytHm^  foUamd  the  Israelites  into  the  red  eea.  So  tbe 
^ug^hty  deyil,  and  his  satellites,  pursue  mankind  even  to  the  baptismal 
waters.  So  that  a  candidate  for  baptism,  goes  down  into  the  water,  a 
thOd  of  the  devil,  but  havioff  been  immereed.  he  comes  out  of  it  a  child  of 
God!! 

.   QC?'  It  mnst  bekept  in  mind  tbat  these  «re  tbe  •ommants  of  a  Pjido- 
Mitwritcr.   iZd. 
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Nothing  is  more  common  mth  nvriters  on  baptism 
than,  on  producing  a  law  to  baptize  infents,  instantly 
to  conclude  that  modem  infant  baptism  was  an  ancient 
universal  practice  ;  but  the  conclusion  is  hasty,  as  them* 
selves  must  own,  if  they  please  to  advert  to  the  cases 
above,  for  baptism  of  infants  in  Saxony  in  the  eighth 
century  was  that  of  babes  within  a  year  old,  under  an 
imperial  law ;  but  baptism  of  infants  in  Italy  in  that  and 
following  centuries  was  that  of  minors  under  canon  law 
misinterpreted  by  custom,  and  applied  to  babes  not  by 
the  despotism  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  by  the  deprav- 
ity of  the  clergy,  or  rather  by  that  unnatural  law  of 
derical  celibacy. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

SEVERAL  CONSFQCBNCES  OF  TRANSFERRING  BAPTISM  TO  BABS8» 

IN  the  ages  between  the  third  century  and  the  ninths 
while  the  baptism  of  minors  by  dipping  was  generally 
practised,  and  while  babes  were  baptized  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  danger,  publick  baptisms  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  were  so  ornamented  with  ceremonies  as 
to  exhibit  a  grand  show.  Afler  the  baptism  of  babes 
had  been  introduced  in  publick,  many  cSf  these  ceremo- 
nies  became  impracticable,  and  consequently  fell  into 
disuse,  while  others  took  an  oblique  direction,  and  be- 
came utterly  unintelligible  to  a  common  ^)ectator,  though 
they  continued  to  be  used. 

I'o  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this.  i.  It  is  remarkable 
that  baptisteries  disappeared,  and  along  with  them  all 
the  ceremonies  used  at  the  consecration  of  them  ;  for 
these  buildings  had  been  consecrated  distinctly  and  a- 
part  from  churches,  and  with  great  propriety,  if  con- 
secration be  necessary  at  all,  for  they  were  separate 
and  independent  edifices,  as  some  ancient  inscriptions 
prove  (1)1 

ii.  The  disappearance  of  deaconnesses,  too,  ought  to 
be  observed,  for  fi-om  the  times  of  the  apostles  for  sev- 
eral ages  elderly  women  officiated  in  the  church,  and 
performed  the  same  offices  to  their  own  sex  as  deacons 
did  to  men,  one  -of  which  was  administering  baptism. 

(X)  Paciaud.  Jbtiq.  Christ.  Diit.  &  Cap.  S^^ 
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When  adult  baptism  fell  mto  disuse,  deaconnesses  dis- 
appeared, although  the  old  form  of  ordaining  them  re- 
mains in  the  ordinals,  for  both  Greek  and  I^tin  rituals 
retain  the  ancient  form  of  ordaining  the  sister  Pboebes, 
as  the  ritualists  call  them  :  but  they  are  not  used  now 
in  the  western  churches  (2). 

iii.  Catechumens  also  have  disappeared,  and  the 
forms  relating  to  them  are  disused. 

The  learned  and  candid  Dr.  King,  with  the  most 
laudable  zeal,  residing  in  Rus»a,  availed  himself  of  his 
situation,  and  made  the  Protestant  churches  a  present 
of  what  they  never  had  befcH^e,  a  clear,  faithful,  and  ac« 
curate  account  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Russia,  observes,  **  that  a  vast  number  of  in- 
ventions  have  been  added  to  that  plain  institution  of 
Christ,  baptism ;  inventions  which  arose  from  the  ca- 
pricious imaginations  of  bishops,  while  each  appointed 
all  the  offices  and  ceremonies  in  his  own  diocese: 
though  some  drcumstances,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  have  been  proper  or  useful  in  earlier  times,  must  ap- 
pnear  unnecessary  at  present  on  account  of  the  different 
situation  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  in  this  church 
a  form  of  making  Catechumens  before  baptism,  and 
this  is  continued  to  in&nts  :  but  there  b  also  in  the 
litur^es  a  fcx-m  of  dismissing  Catechumens  before  the 
church  rccdved  the  Lord's  supper,  wluch  is  now  for  a 
very  obvious  reason  discontinued.  The  following  is 
the  Ritual 

Deacon.    Catechumens  ;  pray  unto  die  Lord. 

Chair.    Lord,  have  mercy  upqn  us. 

Deacon.  Ye  faithful,  let  us  pnj  unto  die  Lord  for 
die  Catechumens,  that  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  upon 
them. 

C/unr.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Deacon.  That  he  may  instruct  them  in  the  word  of 
truth. 

Chair.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us^  &c.  (3). 

The  form  of  making  an  infant  a  Catechumen  is  re- 
tained, and  the  sponsor  answers  :   but  the  impropriety 

(2)  Goarii  Xituai,  Grmeor.  Paris  1647.  pag.  263.  Xte  IHaeanwh.  Orat. 
in  Diaccftdua  ordinat, 

(3)  Dr.  John  Glen  King.  JRita  and  Ctrmwdtt  •f  the  Qrtfk  ektavk  in 
MutHfh  PMT*  161-    London.  177% 
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is  evident.  ^*  The  priest  turns  the  Catechumen  to  the 
West,  uncovered,  without  shoes,  and  his  hands  lifted 
vpt  and  saith  :  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil,  and  all 
his  works,  all  his  angels,  all  his  service,  and  all  his 
pomp  ?  The  Catechumen  then  answereth,  or  his  spon- 
sor, if  it  be  a  Pagan  or  a  child,  and  saith  :  I  do  re- 
nounce. The  priest  repeats  the  same  question  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  time,  and  he  answers  the  same  to 
each.  The  priest  then  saith  :  Hast  thou  renounced  the 
devil  ?  Answer.  I  have  renounced.  The  same  ques- 
tion and  answer  thrice.  Then  the  priest  saith,  blow  and 
spit  upon  him  :  which  he  does,  and  the  priest  turns 
him  to  the  East,  holding  his  hands  down,  and  then  saith 
to  him  :  Art  thou  joined  unto  Christ  ?  Answer*  I  am 
joined.  Priest :  Hast  thou  been  Joined  unto  Christ  ? 
Answer.  I  have  been  joined.  Pnest  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  him  ?  Answer.  I  believe  in  him  as  king  and 
God,  and  then  repeats  the  creed,  I  believe  in  one  God, 
to  the  end.  The  questions  and  answers  and  the  creed 
are  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Then  the 
priest  asks  thrice  :  Hast  thou  been  jdined  unto  Christ  ? 
Answer,  thrice  :  I  have.  Priest :  Worship  him.  The 
Catechumen  bowing,  saith,  I  worship  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  consubstantial  and  undi- 
vided Trinity.  Then  the  priest  saith :  Blessed  be  God, 
who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  :  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 
The  service  finishes  with  a  prayer  (4). "  It  should  seem 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  discontinuing  the  admission 
as  the  dismbsion  of  Catechumens  :  but  the  Greek 
church  doth  not  think  so. 

iv.  The  custom  of  swearing  by  baptism,  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hath  been 
long  forgotten ;  and  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  as  a 
test  of  fidelity,  so  fully  occupies  its  place,  that  he  who 
receives  that,  is  now  said  to  take  the  sacrament,  that  is, 
the  oaihj  as  if  there  were  no  other,  but  formerly  this 
was  only  one  oath  of  several.  The  very  learned  and 
laborious  Du  Fresne  hath  collected  many  examples  of 
baptbmal  oaths  in  his  Glossary,  and  in  his  notes  on  the 

(4)  Dr.  Kio|^,  M  before. 
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Byzantine  writers  (5).  In  the  first  ages,  when  a  disci* 
pie  of  Jesus,  in  a  Pagan  city  where  Christianity  was  rid- 
iculed or  persecuted,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world  professed  himself  a  Christian  by 
being  baptized,  he  was  supposed  to  give  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  bis  integrity.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  man,  who  had  the  courage  to 
act  for  conscience-sake  in  a  case  where  he  gained  noth* 
ing,  and  hazarded  all.  Such  a  man,  where  attestation 
among  his  Fellow-Christians  was  required,  might  with 
a  good  grace  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  say,  I  pro- 
test by  my  baptism,  or  I  declare  by  my  Christianity,  it 
is,  it  was,  or  it  shall  be  so  and  so.  If  it  be  not  so,  I  a- 
gree  you  should  not  take  me  for  a  Christian.  Hence 
came,  I  swear  by  my  faith,  I  plight  thee  my  troth  :  or 
briefly,  faith  or  troth  it  is  so  (6).  This  like  every  other 
custom  that  had  any  connection  with  baptism  evidendy 
came  from  adult  baptism,  for  it  is  not  ima^nable  that 
any  man,  who  had  been  christened  in  infancy  would 
say,  I  swear  by  my  Christianity,  that  is,  I  appeal  to  that 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  with  which  when  I  was  an  in- 
£int,  I  have  been  told,  I  professed  to  believe  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  When  in  later  times  the  clei^  adminb- 
tered  the  baptismal  oath  by  baptizing  a  child,  it  was  a 
piece  of  chicanery,  as  some  found  to  their  cost,  and  it 
fell  into  total  disuse.  Gontharis  besieged  Carthage  (7). 
Areobindus,  general  of  the  forces  therb,  retired  into  a 
church.  Reparatus,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  waited  on 
him  in  the  name  of  Gontharis  to  propose  terms  of  capit- 
ulation. Areobindus  o&red  to  accept  them  on  con- 
dition the  bishop  would  confirm  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of 
baptism.  The  prelate  agreed  and  swore  and  baptized 
a  child.  Thus  baptism  became  a  sacrament  or  an 
oath.  After  the  baptism,  Areobindus  received  the  child 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  with  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, and  went  with  this  solemn  pledge  to  Gon- 
tharis, who,  notwithstanding  the  oath,  put  him  to  death 
the  next  day.      The  Catholicks  have  seven  ceremo- 

(5)  Caroli  Da  Fresne  Dom.  Jk  Can^t.  Gloftarium  ad  icriptor,  mtdi^t  \st 
infinue  iatinitatU.  Paris,  1733,  in  verb.  Juramentum  -  -  •  •  Christianitaf 
•  •  -  -  Jurare  per  christianitatem  nihil  aliud  ett  quam  jurare  per  baptismam. 
Chrcmicon  Paschale  -  -  Cvra  et  ttwUo  C.  Da  Fresne.  Farisiis,  1688»  pag. 
325.  An.  47a 

(6)  Shakespeare.  , 

(7)  Procopiuf  a/tMf  Da  Fretoe  M  nt/. 
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niesofrdigion,  which  they  call  sacraments.  Five  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  ordinance; 
unction,  penancCi  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders  : 
and  the  other  two  from  the  Lord's  supper  and  marriage. 
The  whole  seem  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  sacra* 
ments,  that  is,  oaths,  from  the  custom  of  appealing  to 
three  solemn  transactions,  a  profession  of  Christianity 
made  at  baptism :  the  joining  with  a  christian  church 
in  receiving  the  Lord's  supper :  and  the  solemnity  of 
a  marriage  contract.  A  man  who  could  appeal  to  hb 
own  conscience,  his  fellow  church  members,  and  to  hb 
wife  and  her  family,  for  his  punctual  performance  of 
promises,  and  who  had  violated  none  of  these  engage- 
ments, ought  to  be  believed.  It  was  the  yea^yea^  zxA 
nay^  nay^  of  primitive  Christians.  It  was  on  some 
such  just  and  natural  ground  that  the  Englbh  govern- 
ment  required  and  accepted  as  evidence  a  certificate 
from  three  or  four  membersof  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion, that  such  a  person  was  bona  fids  a  protestant 
dissenter.  From  the  same  natural  source,  too.  pertuq^s, 
came  certificates  from  the  minister  of  a  parbh,  and 
the  church-wardens ;  for  the  first  principles  of  human 
actions  are  very  few :  the  various  modifications  of  them 
are  infinite  and  innumerable. 

v.  The  disuse  of  adult  baptbm  accounts  also  for  one 
historical  fact,  that  is,  that  modern  hbtories  of  events, 
unconnected  with  religioiii  contain  no  anecdotes  relative 
to  baptism  or  baptisteries :  but  ancient  histories  have 
many  of  this  sort.  For  example.  In  an  history  of  the 
Byzantine  theatre,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  year  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  the  players,  on  a  theatre  at  a 
city  of  Asb,  diverted  the  pagan  spectators  with  a  mock 
baptism  (8).  For  this  purpose  they  provided  a  large 
bathing  tub,  filled  it  water,  and  plunged  Gehisinus.  into 
it,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the  company. 

In  an  history  of  Conatantinoplitan  revolutions  it  b  said : 
In  the  year  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  Zeno  was 
by  treacheiy  received  into  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
and  got  possession  of  the  palace.  The  Emperor  Basil- 
icus,  finding  himself  betrayed,  fled  with  hb  consort  and 
children  into  the  great  baptistery  for  safety  (9).     Tlience 

(8)  Chronic.  Paschide  M  iup*  pag.  279.ra#nNf,  &c. 
C^)  Ibid.  p.  325. 
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ihey  were  fetched  out  under  promises  (^personal  secu- 
rity, only  to  be  deprived  of  all  imperial  ensigns,  and 
banished*  This  was  the  celebrated  baptistery  of  S. 
Sophia,  and  it  was  called  the  great  baptistery,  either 
because  it  belonged  to  the  great  church,  or  to  distin- 

giiish  it  from  the  smaller  baptistery  at  the  church  of  S. 
osmas  and  Damien,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  S.  Cos- 
midian. 

vi.  Some  articles  connected  with  baptism  have  dis- 
appeared. For  example  :  Compilers  of  ancient  poetry 
are  obliged  to  say :  thb  poem  was  written  on  bap- 
tism(l):  that  was  composed  in  a  baptistery :  This 
turns  on  a  thought  suggested  by  the  circumstance 
of  two  churches  using  one  baptistery.  Collectors 
of  last  wills  and  testaments  are  forced  to  observe  (2): 
such  and  such  legacies  were  bequeathed  to  bap« 
tisteries,  just  as  the  old  Romans  left  money  to  the 
baths  to  buy  oils  and  unguents  for  the  company  (3). 
Antiquaries  of  all  classes  have  actually  done  all  this,  and 
collections  of  pictures,  inscriptions,  medals,  coins,  festi- 
vals, and  histories  of  all  kinds  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
some  connection  near  or  remote  with  this  subject  (4). 
Even  punsters  and  writers  of  jest  books  have  dipping  in 
baptism  for  the  object  of  their  wit  (5).  No  remark  is 
more  common  among  the  inestimable  compilers  of  an- 
tiquities than  that  the  modern  churches  all  over  Italy  have 
taken  place  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths.  What  the 
baths  were  in  pagan  Italy,  the  churches  are  in  modem 
Italy.  The  pride  of  national  magnificence  hath  been 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Had  Grsevius 
and  Gronovius  been  Anabaptists,  probably,  they  would 

(1)  Cronovii  Thttmtr.  Gntc,  Antiq.  Vol.  viii.p.  3405. 

(2)  S.  SylTCitri  vita, 

(3)  Bu-nab.  Brisson.  De  spectaeulU  et  FeriU  apttd  GronoTii  T%t%awr,  Grmc. 
VoL  viii.  pag.  2406. 

(4^  Camdea's  Britannia,    Land.  1G95.   British   Coins,  pag.  ST.  K.  13. 

^5)  Heinrici  Bebelii-  -Porgpi.  Alphonsi  regit  et  Adelphi  facetia.  Tuhin- 
fttf  1555.  Lib.  ill.  De  Tnirabtli  bapti^mo  cujtudatn  tacerdotis.  Sacerdos  to- 
Tens  baptizare  puerum,  invenit  inter  cattera  in  libro,  salta  pcrtria,  hoc  est, 
id  ^nod  dicendutn  est  invenies  post  tertium  folium.  <^ia  propter  non  in^ 
teUigenSy  saltavit  circa  baptisterium.  Ad  hoc  Rustici,  Domine,  ^uid  hie 
facia  f  nos  nunquam  Tidimus  hactenus  ita  baptizare.  Bene  est,  dixit  sacer- 
dos,  reliqui  verba  non  intellexenint.  Postea  lugens,  immerge  intus,  ere- 
debat  merdandum  in  baptlsterium^  atque,  remotis  arbitris^  merdavit  in 
iHud.  Quod  rusticQs  per  rimas  portarum  videns,  dixit  ad  sacerdotem  i 
Diabolua  baptizare  faciat  saos  pueros  in  isto  baptisaio«  ego  non  faciam«. 
atqoe  puenim  sine  baptitmo  abduxit. 
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have  conjectured  that  the  baptistery  was  the  link,  which 
at  first  naturally  connected  the  Christian  church  with  a 
Roman  bath,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  baptism  of  adults 
accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  baptismal  hall,  now 
that  the  superb  cathedral  is  finished.  It  resembles  the 
taking  away  of  the  scaffolding.  However  it  be,  when 
the  productions  of  modern  times  become  antiquities,  fu- 
ture antiquaries  will  have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  adorn 
their  pages,  or  employ  their  artists ;  for  the  christening  of 
a  child  is  a  dead  unanimated  trifle,  too  insignificant  to 
rouse  and  fire  the  fancy  and  the  passions  of  mankind  : 
but  the  baptism  of  a  wise  and  willing  professor  of 
Christianity  was  the  event  of  his  life  the  most  to  be  re- 
membered, and  a  great  multitude  of  such  fired  all  with 
a  holy  enthusiasm :  and  the  day  of  dedicating  a  bap- 
tistery was  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival. 

vii.  Nothing  appears  more  unmeaning  than  some 
modern  ceremonies  of  infant  baptism,  yet  there  is  not 
one,  which  was  not  at  first  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
part  of  the  service.  For  example.  What  can  a  lighted 
wax  taper,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  godfather  (for  the  child 
cannot  take  it)  in  broad  noon-day,  signify  ?  Infidels 
laugh  and  priests  preach  mysteries,  and  where  no  evil 
passions  are  excited,  all  is  very  well :  but  if  the  baptism 
of  adults  in  the  night  be  admitted,  here  is  nothing  to 
explain,  nor  any  thing  to  excite  ridicule.  The  very- 
learned  president  Brisson  hath  proved  by  undeni* 
able  evidence  from  ancient  and  allowed  authorities,  that 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  baptism  was  administered  by 
dipping  only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  number  of 
Catechumens  being  very  great,  the  administrators  began 
to  baptize  in  the  night,  or  at  least  long  before  br^k 
of  day,  and  so  many  flambeaus  were  lighted  up  for 
publick  convenience,  that  the  darkness  was  turned  into 
day  (6).  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  for 
some  of  the  attendants  to  give  a  taper  to  a  person  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  water,  or  to  walk  before  him  and 
light  him  ?  It  served  at  once  to  distingubh  him 
in  the  crowd  for  freedom  of  passage,  and  to  light 
him  from  the  baptistery  to  the  dressing-room.  It 
is  very  likely  one  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  a 

(6)  BriasoD.    Daffetacuiii  ajmd  Qrooor.    Vol.  nlLp.  24ia 
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baptistery  came  from  this  circumstance  (7).  Perhaps 
also  vigils  came  from  hence.  Long  after  the  baptism 
of  adults  was  discontinued,  the  country  people,  chiefly 
women,  about  Ravenna,  used  to  go  to  town  on  the  eve 
of  John  Baptist's  day,  and  sit  up,  without  knowing  why, 
all  night  in  the  church  dedicated  to  him  (8).  It  was 
only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  Julius  archbishop  of 
Ravenna  put  an  end  to  the  custom.  The  primitive 
Christians  were  not  a  set  of  enthusiasts,  who  dealt  in 
mysteries  and  hieroglyphicks :  mysticism  lies  in  mod- 
ern accounts  of  their  religion ;  for  every  ceremony  may 
be  interpreted  as  easily  as  this. 

The  ancient  rites  of  baptism  are  almost  all  in  use  at 
this  day :  but  many  are  not  now  in  connection  with  bap- 
tism. The  washing  of  feet  is  in  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  some  Protestant  churches.  The  ancient  baptismal 
kiss  went  along  with  Easter-Sunday,  and  the  Greek 
church,  and  some  protestant  churches  continued  it,  not 
at  baptism,  but  the  Greeks  at  Easter,  and  the  Protestants 
after  the  Lord's  supper  (9). 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  particulars :  and  a 
sketch  of  a  few  more  ceremonies  in  general  shall  suffice. 

viii.  It  was  a  custom  for  candidates  to  give  in  their 
names  in  writing  before  the  time  of  baptizing  (I). 
These  were  arranged  in  a  catalogue  in  a  church  register, 
and  were  called  over  before  prayer.  Hence  came  nam- 
ing and  baptism.  Some  candidates  had  been  slaves, 
ai^  had  no  distinct  names  before ;  others  had  been  call- 
ed by  pagan  names,  which  they  now  exchanged  for 
Christian,  as  Lais  for  Mary,  Jovius  for  Peter :  this  ren« 
dered  different  columns  necessary,  that  the  new  name  , 
might  be  set  against  the  old  one.  In  process  of  time 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  church  were  put  into  a  col- 
umn by  themselves,  and  they  were  subdivided  into  cler- 

(T)  ^ttli^it^f  '  .Simeon.  Metaphraat.  S.  Martumi  vita.  Pulcherrimi  quo* 
^e  ab  eo  construct!  illuminatorii,  quod  quidem  solemus  vocare  baptiBteri- 
nm.  Comprehensum  est  a  ^uinque  porticibus,  sicut  probaticam  quoque 
aiuot  piscioam,  qux  est  in  Hierusalem  ba^tiery, 

pmliru^f.    lUumtnatio.  lUustratio.  Lumen,  i.  e*  BaptUma- -  6a^ii<i»t. 

^iM  Titv  ^tSlttf,  I^ies  LummariuBLi.  e.  Sabbat.  Paschal  -  -Kcuter 'Sunday. 

(8)  Hieron.  Rubei  Mitt.  Ranen^  Lib.  zi.  Venetiit  1590»  pag.768 

(9)  Georgii  PachymerU  Andnmici  Mut,  Pet.  Possino  interptese  Romm  1669. 
Cip.xv.paj^.28. 

(1)  Concil.  Cartbag.  iv.  Cap.  85.  Baptizandi nomeo  suura.  dent.  -•Basil-- 
Ctttysost  Isidor.  •  ^t  Ambros.  X/iur^iVe.  - -Pomp.  SamelU  Antiq.  Banlieogra^ 
^Ais,  Cap,  xxvi. 
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gy^  bishops  and  benefactors.  Thence  came  the  diptych^ 
(2),  or  registers  of  select  names,  out  of  which  in  time 
proceeded  names  to  be  prayed  for,  first  the  living,  after* 
ivard  the  dead,  then  came  commemorations  of  saints^ 
martyrs,  illuminations,  pictures,  statues,  canonizations^ 
calendars,  festivals,  rituals,  an^  so  on ;  nothing  of  the 
original  remaining  to  the  laity  in  baptism,  except  the 
question,  what  is  your  name,  and  even  that  a  babe  is  not 
able  to  answer.  Hegesippus  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  was  the  first  who  took  out  of  the  catalogues  a 
list  of  bishops,  which  are  now  the  proper  diptyches. 

ix.  It  was  a  custom  for  Catechumens  to  spend  the 
week  before  the  time  of  baptizing  in  fasting,  prayer,  and 
hearing  sermons ;  and  to  abstain  from  amusements,  at 
other  times  lawful,  as  bathing,  visiting,  and  other  such 
pleasures*  Infant  baptism  rendered  all  these  obsolete 
in  regard  to  this  ordinance,  and  what  of  this  kind  re- 
mains in  passion,  week  is  transferred  to  the  Lord's  sup« 
per,  and  is  now  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament  at  Easter. 
On  Palm- Sunday,  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  be- 
fore Easter,  there  was  a  solemn  washing  of  the  heads  of 
Catechumens.  Palm-Sunday  was  called  on  this  account 
capitilavium,  the  day  of  washing  heads  ;  for  on  this 
day  Catechumens,  who  had  been  long  under  tuition, 
were  divided,  and  such  as  were  declared  competent,  en- 
tered by  this  ceremony  on  the  services  of  the  week  pre- 
paratory to  baptism :  while  the  rest  remained  in  the  state 
of  Catechumens  till  the  next  season,  or  till  they  obtained 
more  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  had  given  full  proof 
of  a  thorough  conversion  (3).  Competents  signified 
•joint  petitioners,  for  none  were  baptized  but  such  as 
petitioned  to  be  baptized,  and  none  were  allowed  to  pe- 
tition before  they  understood  what  they  asked  for.  It  b 
not  impossible,  that  the  pictures  in  some  baptisteries,  in 
which  one  man  is  represented  pouring  water  on  the 
head  of  another  standing  naked  in  a  river  up  to  his  breast 
Or  his  shoulders,  were  intended  to  include  both  baptism 
by  dipping,  and  competency,  or  faith  and  holiness  and 
free  choice  by  pouring :  the  river  being  a  sign  of  the 
first,  and  washing  the  head  of  the  last*    Thus  the  pic- 

,  (3)  J.  And.  Schmidtii  I>e  Dittych.  J)Ui.  Paciaud.  De  vet.  dijnyeh.  Diaa. 
vL  Cap.  10. .  .Noriftii  Op,  Tom.  i.  a/Hui  Paciaad. 

,  (S)  Ordo  Roman.  Dc  Ihmtn,  Faimar.  Vide  ViceemD.  de  abbttiot^  cap> 
itia  ill.  15. 
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btre  informed  eveiy  spectator^  that  Christianity  oflfered 
no  violence  to  any  man.  When  the  baptism  of  believ- 
ers was  left  off,  this  ceremony  naturally  fell  into  disuse. 

X.  It  was  a  custom  just  before  the  administration  of 
baptism  for  the  bishop  to  preach,  and  there  are  many 
discourses  of  the  fathers,  which  were  delivered  on  these 
occasions  (4).  The  sermons  were  intended  to  explain 
and  confirm  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  to  direct  the  per«- 
formance  of  it,  ^d  to  excite  such  holy  affections  9» 
were  suited  to  the  occasion.  Immediately  before  bap- 
tism the  candidates  stood  upright,  lifted  up  their  hands, 
renounced  Paganism  and  all  criminal  and  dissipated 
courses  of  life,  professed  their  belief  of  Christianity : 
then  they  retired,  stripped  naked,  and  were  rubbed  all 
over  with  oil,  after  which  they  went  down  into  the  wa- 
ter. One  deacon  led  each  person  in:  another  cried 
with  an  audible  voice,  turn  your  face  toward  the  east, 
then  the  bishop  baptized  him.  Generally,  in  modern 
practice,  the  sermon,  being  needless,  is  wholly  laid  aside, 
and  the  few  who  continue  to  discourse,  for  certain,  do 
not  address  those,  who  are  most  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness. Renunciation  hath  changed  its  object,  profession 
of  £iith  is  made  by  proxv  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  principal.  Oil  is  continued  in  one  church, 
reduced  in  another,  and  wholly  disused  in  a  third. 

xi.  It  was  a  custom  after  baptism  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  newly  baptized,  to  perfume  them  with  ointments, 
to  put  a  white  garment  and  a  garland  upon  them,  to  sa- 
lute them  with  a  kiss,  to  refresii  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine,  to  make  them  presents,  to  put  into  their 
hands  wax  tapers,  and  to  sing  the  thirty-second  psalm, 
Blessed  is  he,  ivhose  transgression  is  forgiven^  nvnose  sin 
is  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  V)hom  the  Lord  im* 
puteth  not  iniquity,  and  in  V)hose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 
All  these  were  expressions  of  joy,  which  on  such  occa- 
sions were  very  just :  but  when  in&nts  took  the  place 
of  believers,  effusions  of  joy  fled  away  with  the  eause 
which  hadjnroduced  them (5).  To  Christians  there  is 
^  great  difference  between  the  conversion  of  a  man  and 
the  birth  of  a  child. 

(4)  Vicecom  ut  wp.  Lib.  it.    Cap.  xvii. 

(5)  Jacob.  Goarii  Euckolorion,  Officium  San€$i  kafti^math  Oraii§  md 
ftdemdum  Catechumenum  ttbJutio  pat  baptiswum* 
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xiu  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  transferring  bap- 
tism from  believers  to  babes,  and  of  altering  dipping  to 
pouring  and  sprinkling,  that  the  church  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  a  tide  of  frivolous  casuistry,  a  damage  to  learn- 
ing, and  a  disgrace  to  Christianity.  Casuistry  itself  is 
a  futile  thing,  and  if  Christianity  were  so  abstruse  as  to 
require  the  aid  of  a  Casuist,  it  would  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  divinity  of  it.  Baptism  in  the 
New-Testament  is  plain,  and  hath  in  it  no  mystery  to  be 
believed,  and  no  difficulty  to  be  practised ;  but  alter  the 
mode  and  change  the  subject,  and  it  becomes  perplexed, 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  be  understood, 
because  incongruous  with  reason,  and  impossible  to  be 
practised,  because  it  violates  the  irreversible  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  of  course  subverts  morality  to  serve  the  inter- 
est of  faith.  Casuists  can  take  off  even  the  horror  of 
murder  by  interpreting  the  commission  of  it  to  be  the 
giving  of  validity  to  a  sacrament.  It  would  seem,  if  a 
woman  drown  her  child,  she  commits  murder  ;  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  would  give  in  such  a  verdict  :  but  a 
Casuist  is  another  kind  of  man,  and  he  will  convert  this 
into  a  trifling  question,  whether  in  the  mode  of  drown- 
ing the  child  the  mother  conferred  a  valid  baptism  ;  and 
to  determine  this  question  implies  a  learned  education, 
and  priests'  orders  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safe 
practice  of  this  sublime  spiritual  sort  of  virtue,  a  virtue 
above  par,  rectified  by  faith  into  what  the  pious  and 
learned  Casuist  denominates  grace.  No  men  have 
studied  this  sort  of  religion  more  than  the  Spanish  Ca« 
tholicks.  In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Doctor  Don  Pedro  de  Ochagavia,  a  canon  of  the  church 
of  Salamanca  in  Spain,  published  a  folio  volume  of  casu- 
istry on  the  sacraments  of  the  church  (6).  In  the  sec- 
ond  part  he  treats  of  baptism,  and  investigates  every 
question  that  can  be  thought  of  concerning  it.  The 
sixth  question  is,  whether  emersion  were  essential  to 
baptism  ?  Five  hundred  years  before,  John  Beleth  of 
Paris,  a  celebrated  Casuist,  had  taught  that  a  child  was 
to  be  dipped  three  times  in  the  water,  and  three  times 

(6)  Maght,  D.  Petri  de  Ochftgavia  et  Mauleon  BrneM  TVactatuM  tin/v. 
doct.  tacram,  ecdes.  comprehendenteg.  Saitnantiae^  1619.  Qtiaest.  ▼!•  p.  67. 
An  in  eo  casu,  quo  baptismuii  conferatur  per  immersionem  baptizandi  in 
aqua,  necessom  sit  ipsum  ex  aqua  eztrahere«  et  non  ibi  suffbcandum  re. 
linquere. 
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taken  mt(T):  but  Doctor  Ochagavia  <}etennined  the 
contrary,  for  the  legislature  of  the  church  had,  since  the 
time  of  Beleth,  declared  that  immersion  was  not  essen« 
tial  to  baptism ;  and  Dr.  Ochagavia  very  properly  ob- 
served, that  if  it  were  not  essential  to  a  valid  baptism  to 
put  a  child  into  water,  it  could  not  be  absolutely  necessa- 
ry  to  take  him  out  Now  it  might  happen  that  the 
priest,  the  moment  he  had  immersed  the  child,  might 
drop  down  dead  :  or  it  might  happen  that  a  weak  child 
in  the  hands  of  a  feeble  old  priest  might  be  suffocated 
and  die  under  water.  In  such  cases,  were  the  children 
validly  baptized,  and  would  they  be  saved  ?  The  Doc- 
tor allowed  that  the  baptism  of  immersion  was  good, 
and  that  it  represented  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  emer- 
sion  his  resurrection^^;  however,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  of  the  essence  of  baptism,  and  of  course, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  the  children  would  be  both  bap- 
tized  and  saved.  The  Doctor  asks,  whether  if  any  one 
should  immerse  a  child  in  a  river  with  intention  to  take 
him  out,  and  by  any  unforeseen  accident  he  should  not 
be  able,  and  the  child  should  die  under  water,  it  would 
be  valid  baptism  ?  Most  certainly  it  would.  Even  if 
any  one  should  throw  a  child  into  water  with  an  inten- 
tion  of  taking  away  his  life,  as  emersion  is  not  essential, 
the  child  would  receive  a  valid  baptism,  and  be  entitled 
to  eternal  life.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the 
Doctor  quotes  the  casuists  Panormitanus,  Rosella,  Vic« 
toria,  Suarez,  and  Vasquez.  Preposterous  as  this  casu- 
istry may  appear,  the  learned  Spaniard  is  a  close  and 
consequential  reasoncr,  and  admitting  as  he  did  church 
laws  for  data,  he  could  not  conclude  any  otherwise  than 
he  did,  so/tbat  the  iniquity  of  the  afiair  doth  not  origin- 
ate in  the  Casuist,  but  in  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the 
church,  which  such  men  have  sold  themselves  to  sup- 
port. Happily  a  Protestant,  holding  the  sufficiency  of 
scripture,  and  squaring  his  religion  by  the  plain  institu- 
tions of  it,  hath  nothing  to  do  with  casuistry  of  this 
kind,  and  no  unbeliever  can  make  any  advantage  against 
Christianity  on  account  of  it. 

xiii.  The  worst  consequences  that  followed  the  bap- 

tism  of  babes  were  the  loss  of  principle  in  the  baptized, 

I  and  the  loss  of  evidence  to  the  trutU  of  Christianity  itself. 

(7)  JoMi.  Bekthi  Rational  diwt*  ojffie.  Antwerpiae.  1562.  Cup.  ex. 
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A  virtuous  prgfession  of  the  Christian  rel^ion  b  found- 
ed on  taith  in  Christ,  and  from  this  first  element  all  after 
actions  naturally  flow ;  but  where,  as  in  professing  infants, 
the  primordial  element  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  religion 
rises  on  a  postulatum,  or  assumed  proof,  and  can  be  no 
more  than  a  prejudice.  The  lives  of  such  nominal 
'Christians  give  too  much  evidence  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians only  by  prepossession,  and  hence  come  th«ir  innu- 
merable errors,  passions,  and  vices.  Having  no  rea- 
sons of  their  own  for  either  faith  or  virtue,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  religion,  which  they  profess,  and  avoid 
none  of  the  crimes,  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 
Hence  blaspheming  Christians,  debauched  Christians, 
christian  highwaymen  and  assassins,  some  whom  justice 
is  obliged  for  the  good  of  society  to  imprison,  or  to  confine 
in  chains,  and  others,  whom  die  same  justice  is  necessi- 
tated publickly  to  execute. 

xiv.  Christianity  to  be  supported  by  evidence  sustains 
a  great  loss.  In  vain  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity published  in  books ;  either  unbelievers  do  not 
read  them,  or  if  they  do,  the  force  of  arguments  is  borne 
down  by  the  torrent  of  impiety  and  injustice  of  others  call- 
ed Christian.  Infant  baptism,  then,  does  individuals  no 
good,  and  it  does  the  cause  a  ^eat  deal  of  harm  by 
liardening  some,  and  by  discouraging  others  from  even 
inquiring  into  the  only  hope  of  man.  A  great  loss  of 
order  and  pleasure :  a  great  acquisition  of  disorder  and 
pain ! 

The  ills  that  overflow  society  from  the  ignorance  and 
depravity  of  the  people  at  large  are  too  notorious  to 
need  any  exemplification  ;  and  they  are  only  curable,  if 
curable,  by  means  of  a  wise,  a  virtuous,  a  religious  edu- 
cauon.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  parents,  but  edu- 
•cation  is  a  probable  preventive  for  their  children,  and 
then  the  question,  which  hath  perplexed  many  a  good 
man,  would  be  answered,  why  does  Providence  commit 
the  care  of  so  many  children  to  such  abandoned  par- 
ents ?  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  If  Charlemagne  led 
all  Europe  into  servility  and  profligacy  by  only  vitiat- 
ing the  education  of  children,  by  appointing  monks  to 
blast  and  perish  their  understandings,  and  teach  them 
even  to  take  religionriUpon  trust,  would  not  direct  con- 
trary means  produce  direct  contrary  effects  ?    There  is 
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no  depicting  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  horrible  vice 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  natural  consequences  of  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and 
the  more  christian  the  more  wicked  they  became* 


.      CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE   BAPTI8M    OF  ABO&TITB8. 

IF  history  be  narration  of  the  v)hjole  truth,  this  chap- 
ter must  be  inserted  ;  but  as  the  subject  is  voluminous 
abroad,  where  the  practice  is  common,  and  Casuists 
are  obliged  to  discuss  it  at  large  in  every  point  of  view, 
so  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  in  use,  though  the  story 
must  be  stated,  yet  it  may  well  admit  of  abbreviation. 

The  baptism  of  abortives  proceeded  from  an  excess 
€sS  benevolence  under  the  misguidance  of  an  erroneous 
doctrine.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  Sie  last  stage  of  the  cor* 
ruption  of  baptism,  and  if  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Roman 
shurch  to  exhibit  this,  it  was  because  baptism  had  been 
so  corrupted  before  the  pope  rose  to  the  summit  of  his 
power,  that  it  followed  of  course,  and  necessarily  flowed 
out  of  the  generally  received  doctrine.  The  Roman 
Catholicks  were  m>t  the  authors  of  this  baptism,  but  a 
very  ancient  doctnne  ripened  in  their  hands  into  this 
practice. 

Men  were  never  baptized  for  the  sake  of  being  baptized^ 
but  for  the  sake  of  something  connected  with  baptism. 
This  something  was  at  first  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  baptism  was  necessary  to  the  pro« 
fession.  It  was  always  supposed,  that  to  be  a  christiaa 
was  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  as  all  Chrbtians  profess- 
ed Christianity  by  being  baptized,  the  connexion  be- 
tween baptism  and  salvation  was  very  early  admitted  in 
the  church :  but  so  admitted  as  always  to  include  some- 
thing more  than  baptism  ;  something  that  like  a  seed 
iontained  in  it  all  the  stamina  of  future  fruits. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  very  learned  men  affirm,  that  in 
the  second  century  the  Egyptian  priests  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  by  bathing  candidates  in  water ; 
and  if  the  Alexandrian  Jews  admitted  their  proselytes  by 
the  same  ceremony  :  it  follows,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
die  tlurd  century  baptism  alone  was  not  sufficiently  dis- 
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tinctive  of  a  Christian ;  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  include  something  else  in  it,  in  order  to  support  the 
vague  opinion,  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  salvation 
(l).  Sir  John  Marsham  quotes  a  passage  from  Apuleius 
to  prov6  that  people  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Isis  by  bathing  (2).  Apuleius  was  a  native  of  Madaura ' 
in  Africa  ;  a  city  formerly  belonging  to^yphax,  then  to 
Masinissa,  and,  in  the  2d  century,  when  Apuleius  flour- 
ishedt  a  Roman  colony.  This  learned  philosopher,  prac- 
tised  the  law,  and  directed  the  publick  games  in  his* own 
country.  His  book,  entitled  the  Golden  Assis,  is  a  satire 
on  magicians,  priests,  and  cheats.  If  it  be  all  taken  for 
true  history,  it  is  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  for 
the  most  judicious  Pagans  of  his  own  time  thought  it  a 
romance.  The  writer  pretends  to  have  gotten  himself 
initiated  into  all  mysteries,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  the 
bottom  of  all  in  order  to  expose  them  to  contempt. 
His  pretence  of  being  bathed  at  his  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Isis  may  be  romantick  in  regard  to  him- 
self, and  yet  it  may  be  a  true  report  concerning  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  initiating  (3).  Sir  John  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  philosopher  Arrian,  to  prove  that  the 
Jfews  admitted  proselytes  by  bathing  (4).  Arrian  was  a 
Greek,  born  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithyniji,  and  flourished  in 
the  second  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Epictetus. 
and  published  the  maxims  taught  by  his  tutor,  which 
were  those  of  a  just  and  beautiful  morality  :  but  wheth- 
er the  passage  in  question  regards  Jews,  or  Christians^ 
who  in  the  first  ages  were  often  confounded  with  Jews» 
may  admit  of  a  doubt  (5)  The  Jews  themselves  are 
not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  baptizing  proselytes. 
Some  of  the  Rabbles  ridicule  John  and  Jesus  for  baptiz* 
ing,  and  ask  :  "  Who  gave  John  authority  to  institute 
baptism  ?  On  what  law  could  be  ground  the  fancy  ? 
Neither  on  the  old  nor  the  new  :  for  it  is  no  where 
commanded  to  plunge  persons  or  proselytes  into  water." 
On  the  contrary,  the  writers  of  the  Miscbna,  the  text  of 
the  Talmud,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  afiirm,  that  the  Jews  baptized  their  prose- 
lytes :    and  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  proselyte-bap- 


(1)  Joh.  Marshami  Can,  Chronic,  Sae.  ix,  Bapthnuu  Ebntorum* 

(2)  Metam.  Lib.  ix.  (4)  In  Eplctet.  Lib.  ii.  ( 

(3)  See  his  life  in  Bayle.  (5)  Bayle Ajrriao. 


Metam.  Lib.  ix.  (4)  In  Eplctet.  Lib.  ii.  Capw  9. 

-..Ajrriao. 
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tism(6).  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  that  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  both  Egyptians  and  Jews  did  initiate  by 
dipping  in  water  ;  and  of  course  that  baptism  in  water 
was  not  alone  sufficiently  descriptive  of  that  baptism, 
which  was  held  necessary  to  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity and  so  to  salvation. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  customary 
with  the  Greeks,  when  persons  re-appeared,  alive  and 
well,  who  had  been  long  absent  either  in  war  or  travel, 
and  had  been  reputed  dead,  and  had  received  funeral 
honours,  to  account  them  deuterogeneis^  bom  again,  or 
come  to  life  again ;  and  the  return  was  called  ecnagerme' 
siSf  or  palingenesia^  a  being  born  again  (7).  The  Ro- 
mans  adopted  the  phraseology,  and  a  law  of  the  empire 
declares,  that  slaves  manumitted  under  certain  condi- 
tions  should  enjoy  the  right  of  regeneration  ;  that  is, 
the  manumission  should  be  accounted  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  natural  birth  ;  they  should  enter  into  the  same 
state  of  perfect  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  free-bom  (8). 
Qrigen,  who  was  full  of  the  lore  of  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
and  Grecian  literature,  finding  in  the  conversation  of 
Jesus  with  Nicodemus,  V)ater^  new-birth^  and  king(iom  of 
heaven  united,  without  attending  to  the  connexion  and 
drift  of  the  discourse,  applied  tlie  passage  to  baptism^ 
and  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  fully,  for  here  was 
the  external  sign,  and  the  internal  something,  and  both 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  doctrine, 
however,  had  some  difficulties,  especially  to  infants,  that 
is.  Catechumens,  and  martyrs,  who  might,  and  in  some 
cases  must,  die  without  baptism.  Origen  was  a  singu* 
lar  genius,  and  he  got  over  all  difficulties  by  distinguish-  > 
ing  baptism  into  three  sorts.  Baptism  was  fluminis^  |l 
ftaminisj  sanguinis  :  that  is,  r/ver-baptism  :  }?rtf.bap-  Ij 
tism  :  ^/i9^- baptism.  River- baptism  is  a  being  dipped  I 
in  water.  The  baptism  of  fire  b  repentance,  or  a  aispo*  ' 
sition  to  receive  grace.  Blood-baptism  is  martyrdom 
for  Christ.  In  case  the  first  cannot  be  come  at,  the  two 
last  supply  its  place,  and  a  person  mc^  be  saved  without 

(S)  Dr.  Gale's  Mtfiemwiu  an  Wall's  SUtoiy.  Let.  uc* 
(7)  Marshain.  M^ini/. 

[9S  nm}Lpyymru$  eitam  facta  est  ez  aaetoriute  Cxsareat  cum  mntaretur 
■Wkim  condiUo.Abvf/A/xxTiii.  Justinian,  Cap.i.  JDe  jure  mtnuhnmif  ke» 
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the  application  of  water  (9).  It  is  wonderful,  that  both 
Catholicks  and  Protestants  have  received  this  comment 
for  the  scripture  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  difered  only 
in  their  manner  of  explaining  it,  as  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
very  feirly  observes  (l).  They  were  all  led  into  the 
mistake  by  applying  to  natural  infants  what  Origen  had 
said  of  only  youth  and  adults.  Origen's  infants  were 
pable  of  repentance  and  martyrdom  :  hv$  the  in&nts 
the  Reformers  were  incapable  of  both*  In  Origeil 
the  distinction  was  proper  :  m  them  the  contrary. 

The  doctrines  of  the  necessity,  and  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism, became  more  and  more  obscure  in  proportion  as 
it  approached  to  natural  infants.  Scripture  had  implied 
that  baptism  was  necessary  to  the  remission  of  sins^ 
that  is,  to  the  putting  off  of  a  profession  of  vice^  or  fidse 
religion,  and  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  (2).  Ori- 
gen had  said,  baptism  was  necessary  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  meaning  to  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  e- 
temal  life,  the  end  cSfthat  pr<^ssion ;  explaining  it,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  save  harmless  people  preparing  for  bap^ 
tism,  and  especially  such  as  were  put  to  dea^  before 
tiiey  could  reduce  their  holy  resolutions  to  practice  : 
but  when  baptism  came  to  be  administered  to  ctiikben 
destitute  of  moral  qualities,  as  incapable  of  resolving  as 
of  acting,  the  theory  of  the  necessity  of  baptbm  sounded 
very  harsh.  Gregory  Nazianzen  felt  this,  and  qualified 
the  doctrine  accordingly.  In  that  famous  oration  where 
he  recommended  the  baptism  of  litde  ones  at  duree 
years  of  age,  and  ui^d  the  necessity  of  k  to  babes  in 
case  of  danger  of  death,  he  took  care  expressly  to  de- 
clare what,  in  his  opinion,  infimts  would  suflfer,  by  dying 
unbapti^ed.  Three  positions  ^ve  his  precise  meaning. 
Adults  who  wilfully  neglect  to  be  baptized  will  be  con* 
demned.  Baptized  infents  dying  in  m&ncy  win  be  sav- 
ed. Infents  dying  unbaptized  will  neither  be  glorified 
nor  punished  :  not  punished,  for  it  was  not  tliek  fkuk  ; 
not  glorified,  for  they  were  not  sealed,  or  initiated  ;  ms 
mif^itm  /»sy«    When  thb  doctrine  came  into  the  hands 

(9)  Origenis  exhort,  ad  Mktrtyrimn  etitdh  J^  Rodolfi  Wetitam. 
BasUec  1674.    p.  191.    Xinu9H  ^ofm.  « 

(1)  BUfitam.  de  ecMHrov.  ChrMHma  JU,  adm.  %w  temfi.  hisretkou 
Tom.  Hi.  Paris.  1608.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  vi.  KemniUua  dlMeatit  a  caUwlicb  m 
mado  txplieandi  h«c  tria  baptismata,  sanguinis.  flamiais»  fluminis. 

(3)  Mu!kL4-*«.LukeiiL3 ziiT.4r.--^ct9U.38.--zzii.i& 
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of  the  barbarous  Africans^  diey  made  no  scruple  to 
affirm  both  in  their  writings,  and  in  their  canons,  that 
in&nts,  dying  unbaptized  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
were  inevitably  punished  with  the  torment  of  everlasting 
fire  (3).  This  doctrine  was  the  parent  of  the  baptbm  (tf 
AbcMtives  :  and  this  doctrine  in  all  its  stages  was  called 
an  apostolical  tradition.  Thb  was  a  corps  de  reserve  to 
the  fitthers ;  but  they  sometimes  forgot  tnemselves,  and 
no  regard  is  due  to  what  they  say  on  apostolical  tradi* 
tion ;  as  for  instance,  Jerom  says,  elders  are  the  same  as 
bishops ;  consequendy,  they  and  deacons  are  the  only 
two  cmers  of  <^cers  in  the  apostolical  churches.  Jerom 
had  forgot,  that  a  litde  before,  he  had  affirmed,  it  was  an 
apostolical  tradition  that  there  were  three  orders,  bish* 
ops,  elders,  and  deacons  (4).         ^ 

The  men  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation,  did  not  foresee  where  it  would 
end.  Thi^y  preached  up  the  propagation  of  sin,  and  car- 
ried the  id^  of  guilt  and  punishment  over  from  actions 
to  nature,  and  so  obliged  their  successors  at  every  step 
to  plunge  themselves  dMper  and  deeper  in  difficulties  (5;. 

The  apostle  John  observes,  that  the  Gnosticks  were 
not  qf  Christians,  although  they  went  out  Jrom  them. 
Thb  was  very  true  :  they  had  embraced  the  principles 
of  Gnosticbm  before  they  heard  of  Jesus ;  and  one  was^ 
the  evil  pr<^)erties  of  matter :  in  other  words,  the  univer* 
sal  pollution  of  nature.  When  thqr  heard  that  Jesus,  a 
son  of  Adam,  was  a  perfectiy  good  man,  they  reconciled 
it  to  their  philosophy  by  amrming  that  Jesus  had  not  a 
teal,  but  an  apparent  body.  Tms  b  what  John  intends 
when  he  says :  they  denied  that  Jesus  was  come  in  the 
fiesh(&y.  When  they  heard  of  the  resurrection,  they 
denied  that  of  the  bodies  of  men.  When  in  after  times 
the  &thers  had  admitted  universal  pollution  of  human  na- 
ture, and  had  assigned  to  baptism  the  office  of  cleansing 
it,  the  case  of  the  Uld  Testament  saints  came  in  due  order 
before  ihem.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  they  imagined 
a  spiritual  baptism,  so  that  when  David  said,  v>asn  me, 
and  I  shall  be  clean,  he  wiahed  to  be  baptized ;  and  St. 

(d)  WetMcn.  mh$  wp.  p.  13S. 

(4)  Tom.  ii.  Stist.  otf  ETagrium,  apud  Wetsten.  p.  159. 

(5)  CoQciL  Tndent.  Sng,  t.  De  Hecate  mriglMAiu  %, 
(Q  1  Johnu.  19. .^  J<te  viL 
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Ambrose  said,  to  will  was^odo  in  the  case  dP  bapttsm. 
For  these  purposes  they  made  out  eight  sorts  of  baptism 
(7).  There  was  the  baptism  of  the  world  in  Noah's 
flood,  and  the  baptisn^  of  Israelites  to  Moses  in  the  red 
sea,  and  so  on.  Wh^n  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist 
came  before  them,  St.  pregory  baptized  him  in  spirit, 
in  the  old  testament  mbde,  and  St.  Austin  affirmed, 
Jesus  literally  baptized  him  in  the  new  testament  mode. 
When  the  Reformers  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sal pollution  of  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
salvation,  they  distinguished  necessity  into  two  kinds : 
the  one  was  absolute  necessity,  the  other  was  necessity 
secundum  quid.  They  explained  this  by  another  case. 
Conjugal  love,  said  they,  is  a  duty,  but  it  is  the  dutjr 
of  only  married  persons,  and  it  is  their  duty  only  while 
they  are  in  a  married  state.  In  the  final  settlement  of 
the  business,  the  church  of  Rome  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  baptism  to  salvation  in  all  conceivable  cases :  but  bap- 
tism in  that  church  stands  for  two  inseparable  things, 
V)ater  the  sign^  and  grace  the  thing  signified*  Protes- 
tants, who  contended  that  the  Romans  were  nothing 
but  Papists,  they  themselves  were  Catholicks,  laid 
down  the  same  doctrine,  but  qualified  so  as,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  suppose  the  thing  signified  may  be,  and 
in  order  to  salvation,  must  be,  where  the  sign  can- 
not be  united  to  it.  fFater  the  sign^  and  grace  the  thing 
signified,  both  remain  to  the  Romans :  grace  of  necessity, 
and  water  where  it  can  be,  remain  with  the  Protestants : 
so  that  in  the  churches  of  the  latter  there  remains  the 
absolute  necessity  of  oncy  and  that  the  invisible  part  of  the 
old  Catholick  baptism  :  and  in  the  former  both  are  re- 
tained. It  must  be  allowed,  the  reformation  is  an  amend- 
ment ;  it  b  one  step  backward  from  a  horrible  excess. 
Retaining  the  necessity  of  water,  to  cleanse  human  na<- 
ture  from  sin  in  order  to  salvation,  exposed  the  Catho. 
licks  to  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  subject 
will  be  lightly  touched  elsewhere,  and  lightly  touched, 
is  all  it  must  be  (8).  It  is  only  mentioned  here  for 
form's-sake.  A  discussion  is  too  shocking  :  and  to  the 
feelings  of  parents  cruel,  insupportably  cruel.  Human 
nature  must  be  ascertained :  this  is  not  always  easy. 

(7)  Suicer.  obs.  8.  s.  c.  iia.  Baptismua-  -i;  Fluminis-  -ii.  Flamlnis-  .lii.  San- 
guinis, .iy.  Diluvium-  -v.  Mosia-  -vi.  Legalifi-  -vii.  Christ-  -riii.  Penitentise. 
His  speciebus  superaddit  Cedrenus,  in  Qompend.  hist.  ix.    Baptismua  ai«a9B. 

(8)  In  the  chpfter  an  Atpernon. 
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Water  is  essential :  this  in  some  cases  is  impossible  to 
be  applied  :  hence  discnssions  on  chymical  liquors,  sur- 
gical instruments :  and  so  on.  The  union  of  the  soul  to 
the  material  form  must  be  determined :  hence  indelicate 
scrutinies,  and  the  necessity  of  miracles,  to  recal  the  de- 
parted spirit,  and  to  confine  it  in  the  body  till  the  sav- 
Mg  benefit  is  applied.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
work  miracles  in  the  eighteenth  century.  No,  the  sub- 
ject must  not  be  described  by  a  Protestant :  custom,  sec- 
ond nature,  may  have  rendered  it  innocent  to  a  Catho- 
lick,  perhaps  an  act  of  benevolence  :  but  the  world  are 
not  all  callous,  and  nature  hath  begun  to  rebel  against 
system.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  hath  so  wisely 
constructed  society,  that  ills  work  to  their  own  cure. 
Baptism  rose  pure  in  the  East :  it  rolled  Westward  di- 
minished in  lustre,  often  beclouded  with  mists,  and 
sometimes  under  a  total  eclipse :  at  length  it  escaped 
the  eye,  and  was  lost  among  attenuated  particles,  shades^ 
non-entities,  and  monsters  :  then  it  took  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  probably  in  time  it  will  emerge  fix>m  every 
depression,  and  shine  in  its  original  simplicity  and  excel- 
lence» 


CHAR  XXX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  NEARLY  OR  REMOTELY  COVNECTEB 
WITH  BAPTISM. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  baptismal  connections^ 
the  one  natural,  the  other  arbitrary.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural connection  between  the  baptism  of  a  believer  and 
freedom,  as  there  is  between  that  of  a  babe  and  spiritual 
dominion.  This  natural  union  hath  been  treated  of  as  . 
necessary  to  argument,  from  the  nature  and  fitness  of' 
tlungs  in  the  christian  religion,  to  the  nature  and  fitness 
of  things  in  the  world.  Believers'  baptism  accords 
with  the  nature  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  society, 
as  both  are  understood  in  good  governments :  infant 
baptism  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  exercise  of  ty- 
ranny,  as  it  is  practised  in  families  where  the  patria  po- 
lestas  deprives  individuals  of  religious  liberty,  and  in 
governments  where  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  choose 
Sieir  own  reli^n.  At  present  arbitrary  connections 
are  to  be  eonsidered^  and  chiefly  in  that  communis 
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where  they  were  invented  and  pnctised— the  churdi  of 
Rome. 

A  man,  who  would  investigate  this  subject  properly, 
ought  for  a  moment  to  turn  his  eyes  from  Christianity, 
and  fix  them  on  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  who  is  going  to  account  for  the  misapplication 
of  an  immense  fortune,  ought  first  to  examine  the  qual* 
ities  of  the  young  heir  who  received  it.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  Rome,  from  its  foundation,  was  inspired 
with  a  spirit  of  dominion ;  that  in  process  of  time  the 
fetters  which  the  citizens  had  forged  for  others,  were 
by  a  faction  fastened  on  themselves ;  that  Julius  Cssw 
had  butchered  a  million  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  obtain 
absolute  power ;  and  that,  if  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, when  Jesus  was  bom,  the  whole  worid  was  at 
peace,  it  was  the  quiet  of  a  prison  where  dread  forbade 
resistance,  and  where  prudence  preached  acquiescence* 
When  a  succession  of  cruel  £mperors  caused  Rome 
to  flow  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  and  when  no 
man's  life  was  secure,  every  one  wished  to  be  master 
for  his  own  safety.  Competitors  for  power  divided  the 
empire  :  Goths  and  Vandals  dismembered  it ;  every 
little  tyrant  had  Cassar  in  Ins  eye,  and  bishops  in  great 
cities  being  become,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  and  by 
the  gifls  of  their  disciples,  men  of  great  political  conse- 
quence, applied,  as  was  natural,  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  render  themselves  independent,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  own  safety  and  freedom. 

Having  surveyed  the  empire,  the  eye  should  fix  it- 
self steadily  and  distincdy  on  that  class  of  people,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  call  themselves  the  church  of 
Rome  :  for  they  were  the  men,  who  made  the  arbitrary 
connections  in  quest.  This  is  a  most  perplexed  and 
intricate  subject :  but  a  little  cool  attention  may  catdi 
the  clue,  and  that  caught,  the  work  is  done,  for  all  the 
rest  follows  of  course. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  three  sorts  of  epis- 
lies.  One  class  was  written  to  individuals  :  as,  the 
presbyter  unto  the  well-beloved  Gains :  the  presbyter 
unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children  :  Paul  to  Tiraodiy : 
Paul  to  Titus :  Paul  to  Philemon,  Apphia,  and  Archip- 
pus.  The  second  class  was  addressed  to  churches : 
as  Paul  and  Sosthcnes  unto  the  church  of  God  at  Co- 
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rinth  :  Paul  and  'HnMdif  onto  the  church  of  God  ^ 
Corinth ;  Paul  and  all  the  brethren  with  him  unto  the 
churches  of  Galatia :  and  so  <hi.  The  third  class  was 
addressed  at  large  to  all  persons  of  a  certain  description : 
as,  to  the  Hebrews  by  some  anonymous  writer:  to  the 
twelve  tribes  sabered  alxx»d  by  James :  to  such  of 
the  Jewish  u*ibes  as  lived  dispersedly  in  Greece  by  Pe- 
ter :  to  such  among  them  as  had  obtained  like  precious 
fidth  with  the  apostles  by  the  same  Peter  :  and  so  fixttu 
The  epistle  of  Paul  to  die  Romans  belongs  to  the  third 
dass,  and  it  is  addressed  to  such  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
as  had  not  received  any  spiritual  gift,  and  were  not  es* 
tablished  in  any  form  of  christian  communion,  akhough 
their  belief  of  the  prophecies  was  universaUy  known 
and  applauded,  and  they  were  called,  as  all  their  nation 
had  b^n  by  the  prophets  in  the  name  of  God,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  and  so  on.  As  for  the  chuHh 
at  Rome,  they  assembled  at  the  hopseof  Aquilaand 
PrisciUa,  and  raul  besought  these  Jew*  to  greet  them  in 
his  name.  The  first  is  the  class  of  people,  who  were 
out  of  the  synagogue,  but  not  in  the  church,  who  had 
agenend  knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  with 
entbusiastical  ideas  and  inveterate  customs  of  Judabm  ; 
who,  probably,  were  the  true  parents  of  the  modern 
church  of  Rome,  and  who,  when  they  got  into  power,  in- 
stead of  greeting  churches  in  private  houses^  suppressed 
them,  established  their  own  theology  by  law,  and  denom- 
inated themselves  the  church  of  Romx.  On  this 
subject  it  may  suffice  to  hint,  that  by  such  men  aftervmrd, 
united  with  the  haughty  Romans,  the  Aaronical  system 
of  religion  was  Uiled  into  a  throne,  and  erected  on  the 
rains  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  reason  and 
the  rights  of  mankind. 

Unconneo^ed  as  baptism  may  seem  to  be  with  all 
diis,  it  was,  however,  the  chief  instrument  of  acquiring 
power,  and  producing  a  revolution  in  favour  of  pontiff 
ical  donunion.  By  this  the  hierarchy  was  formed,  and 
by  thb,  and  not  by  argument,  it  was  chiefly  supported. 

BAPTtSlC  ceKKXCTED  WITH  THS  BOMAN  HIERARCHY. 

It  hath  been  said  before,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Em* 
peror  Nero,  Plautius  Lateranus,  who  was  consul  elect, 
in  pure  zeal  for  the  liberQr  of  his  country,  entered  into  a 
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conspiracy,  to  dethrone  the  Emperon  The  design  was 
defeated.  Plautius  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Lateran 
estate  was  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Several  succeeding 
Emperors  resided  there,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  an- 
tiquities found  there.  The  Emperor  Constantine  gave 
bishop  Sylvester  this  old  imperial  mansion  for  a  sort  of 
parsonage  house,  and  here,  in  this  remarkable  spot,  sa- 
cred to  the  love  of  liberty,  was  the  first  artificial  baptiste- 
ry in  Rome  erected  for  the  destruction  of  it  (l).  Sixty 
years  before,  there  were  forty-four  of  the  Jewish  chris- 
tian  congregations  in  Rome.  Till  the  time  of  Sylvester 
they  had  baptized  either  in  private  baths,  or  in  subterra- 
nean waters,  or  in  any  place  without  the  city.  From 
this  period  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year  all  their  Cate- 
chumens went  to  be  baptized  at  the  Lateran  Baptistery. 
The  Lateran  church  soon  rose  near  the  baptistery,  as 
that  had  done  near  the  bishop's  house,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  other  congregations  should 
look  up  to  the  bishop  of  the  church  at  the  baptistery,  as 
a  friend  to  whom  they  were  all  obliged  ;  who  was  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  consulted  about  times  and 
modes  of  baptism,  administrators  of  the  ordinance,  choice 
of  teachers,  and  regulation  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  af- 
feirs.  In  process  of  time  what  convenience  and  perhaps 
conscience  bad  begun,  custom  established  as  laws  nec- 
essary to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  The  bishop  of 
St.  John  at  the  Baptistery  seemed  a  common  parent  to 
all,  who  were  born  again  of  water  and  the  spirit  on  his 
premises,  and  he  retains  the  title  of  holy  father  to  this  day. 
In  publick  meetings  the  arm  chair  was  naturally  given 
to  him.  The  other  teachers  in  the  city,  necessarily  on 
their  Jewish  principles,  ranked  below  him  :  at  his  de- 
cease they  complimented  themselves  by  pa3ring  him  due 
honours ;  and  as  the  peace  of  all  their  churches  depend- 
ed on  it,  they  interested  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a 
successor. 

One  ofthe'strongest  prejudices  of  unbelievers  against 
Christianity  is,  that  the  monstrous  system  of  Popery 
grew  out  of  it.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  Had  the 
church  of  Rome  proceeded  from  the  house  of  Aqutiai 
the  argument  might  have  some  force :  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  unembodied  Jews,  before  mentioned,  the  prej- 

(1)  Jobi  Ludulf  i  Lexicon.  Mthicp.  Loud.  1661.  pag*  414.  BtptLltenttlB^ 
itag;nuiD,  pucina^  ubi  h^min^t  iolcnt  iMiptisul. 
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udioc  &Us  to  the  ground.  The  hierarchy  was  formed 
long  before  Constanline  established  it,  and  the  44  city 
congregations,  described  by  Cyprian  sixt>  years  before, 
were  all  in  union  with  one  high  priest,  and  subject  to  as 
much  control  as  governnient  would  permit  (i).  Their 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  divided  the  city  into  regions* 
Their  titular  churches  had  been  instituted  for  baptism 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  There  were  real  christian 
churches  in  the  eity,  with  whom  they  held  no  commu* 
nion,  and  whom  they  persecuted  as  far  as  they  could. 
Conslantine  only  brought  the  great  faction  into  publick : 
they  suppressed  the  rest.  iThis  period  of  the  papal 
history  is  so  confused  with  fables,  and  of  so  little  con* 
sequence  to  Protestants,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
unravel  it,  and  reduce  it  to  precision.  Two  or  three 
hints  relative  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities  may  serve* 
Pope  Sylvester  dedicated  the  first  publick  edifice  of  the 
party  at  Rome  on  the  ninth  of  November.  It  is  observed 
as  a  festival  to  thb  da v  (3).  As  this  was  at  the  old  Lateraa 
palace,  it  was  with  propriety  called  the  palace  of  the  Sa* 
viour;  Boiilica  Sahatoris:  that  addition  to,  or  that  room 
of  the  old  imperial  mansion  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  Christ.  Hence,  probably,  came  the  name  of 
cathedral  churches ;  each  is  called  basilica^  a  palace : 
right  at  the  Lateran,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which 
Canterbury  is  one,  wrong  every  where  else.  Such  as 
were  called  so  before,  were  allegorically  named  from  Sol* 
omen's  temple.  At  the  same  time,  to  distinguish  the 
place  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Jesus  from  others  ded* 
icated  to  pagan  deities,  Sylvester  put  up  either  a  statue 
ar  a  painting  of  Jesus.  The  temples  of  other  city  gixls 
were  thus  distinguished.  Perhaps  this,  which  at  first 
was  a  mere  sign,  was  the  true  origin  of  pictures,  images, 
mdi  all  eeclesiabtical  idolatry  (4).  Although  tiie  Catho- 
ticks  boast  of  the  grandeur  of  the  first  Lateran  church, 
yet,  it  seems,  the  most  sacred  piece  of  furniture  was  a 
wooden  table,  which,  however,  they  called  an  altar ;  aii4 
agreeably  to  this  Jewish  idea,  they  denominated  the  mea 
who  officiated  there,  Ljevite^  (5). 

(3)  Mabillonii  Mm,  Ital,  Tom.  2.  In  Ord.  Rom.  Comment.  C«p  iii.  Ik 
ntiquis  batilid*  ac  tihUu  tarbU^  ti§  diacank*  »  de  wtttm  regiombm  tcckiU 
mki§. 

(3^  Missal.  Rom.  Nov.  is.    JUdkatio  Btuiii^^  Sahatoru. 

W  ^reviar* Ham.  Aniwtrpix  mdcuozxii.  p»  lOSO.  i««6tia.T.   (Sy  Ibid. 

40 
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The  same  eflfects,  which  the  baptistery  had  produced 
at  Rome,  followed  in  all  other  cities,  where  it  was  erect* 
cd.  There  was  one,  and  but  one  in  Venice,  Naples, 
Florence  (6),  Pisa,  Bologna,  Viterbo,  Milan,  Modena, 
Verona,  Ravenna,  AquUeia,  and  many  other  cities. 
Some  have  only  one  to  this  day,  and  the  priests  of  other 
churches  in  the  same  cities  cannot  baptize  in  their  own 
fonts,  till  they  fetch  a  litde  water  from  that  in  the  cathe* 
dral  to  mix  with  their  own,  in  order  to  give  validity  to 
the  baptism.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  diocese  of  Mi- 
lan. In  all  these  places  the  priest  of  the  congregation 
that  claimed  the  baptistery  became  a  prelate,  the  other 
priests  in  the  city  his  clergy ;  and  some  of  them  were 
called  his  cardinal  priests  and  deacons,  chiefly  because 
they  assisted  him  to  administer  baptism  (7).  From 
these  sprang  suffragans,  prebendaries,  canons,  chapters, 
•onclaves  and  councils  (8).  There  were  originally  in 
«ach  city  three  sorts  of  places  of  worship  (9).  The  first 
were  oratories,  vestries,  or  a  sort  of  domestick  chapels* 
Here  any  of  the  brethren  prayed  and  taught.  The  sec- 
ond were  rooms  in  hospitals  :  deacons  generally  served 
these.  The  third  were  places  of  publick  worship, 
served  regularly  bv  ministers.  These  last  in  time  be- 
came parish  churches,  and  the  ministers  of  these  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  cardinal,  that  is,  principal  or  chief  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  two  former  classes.  Cardinals  deriv- 
ed their  titles  from  baptismal  churches  (I). 

Cardinals  are  now  ecclesiastical  princes,  but  like  all 
other  potentates,  theyrsprang  originally  firom  the  people. 
Each  church  had  one  or  more  sacerdotal  teachers,  and 
seven  deacons,  or  levites,  who  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  alms  of  the  church,  and  distribute  them  to  the 
poor.  The  teachers,  being  old  men,  were  called  elders, 
when  die  church  became  so  large  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  divide  and  meet  separately,  one  of  the 
elders  or  deacons  was  sent  to  officiate  to  one  party,  and 
another  to  a  diflferent  party.  When  any  party  approved 
of  their  officer,  they  naturally  wished  to  make  him  sta- 

(6)  Onuphril  Panvinii  de  fir^ecip.  urb.  Rom.  basilic.  Cap,  Ih  baptitter, 
^attfOH, 

m  M.  L'Abbe  Mallet    Encyclopedie.  CardinaL 

(Si)  See  Du  Cange Encyclopedie,  &c  on  the  words  Egllse  -  -  -  Con- 
clave .  —  College Legate Cardinal,  &c. 

(9^  Encyclopedie.  Cardinal. 

(1;  Murator.  Jntiq.  Itmi.  Tom.  v.  Digs,  Ixi.  Ih  canUnaiium  fwitetMne. 
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tionary*  This  f^'as  called  ordaining  him.  Somebody 
mispelt  the  word  ordain,  and  it  became  cardain,  and  so 
in  time,  to  cardain,  was  to  make  a  cardinal  (2).  When 
one  bishop  had  a  deacon  or  an  elder  eminent  for  ability 
to  officiate,  and  no  where  to  (employ  him,  he  naturally 
applied  to  another  bishop  for  a  destitute  congregation^ 
zsA  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  most  likely  to  assist 
him.  lliese  elders  and  deacons,  as  their  congregations 
increased,  were  obliged  to  detach  other  parties,  and 
thus  a  natural  tnun  of  events  produced  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome.  The  Catholicks  attribute  all  this  to  the  spirit  of 
God  ;  some  Protestants  to  the  spirit  of  darkness  ;  but 
others  see  nothing  either  infernal  or  divine,  but  trace 
the  whole  from  the  synagogue :  however,  all  agree,  that 
the  shadow  of  the  ancient  ordinal  is  yet  visible  in  the  sa- 
cred college,  for  Cardinab  are  of  three  orders,  presby- 
ters,  deacons,  and  bishops. 

Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Ravenna,  Modena,  London, 
Canterbury,  and  all  other  cities,  had  their  cardinals  (3). 
Those  at  Rome  were  first  seven  of  the  parish  curates 
chosen  to  officiate,  each  his  week,  at  the  Lateran  church 
in  the  absence  of  the  bbhop  of  that  church,  or  to  assist 
him  if  he  were  at  home  (4).  When  thb  bish(^  fouild 
himself  like  Moses,  as  he  expressed  it  in  one  of  his  in- 
stitutes, he  thought  fit  to  liken  the  cardinals  to  the  elders 
of  Israel,  to  fix  their  number  to  seventy,  (which  was  a 
happy  thought,  for  it  was  exacdy  the  number  of  disci- 
pies  appointed  by  Jesus)  he  invested  them  with  peculiar 
habits,  tides,  honours,  powers,  privileges  and  revenues, 
which  they  enjoy  to  this  day.  As  this  college  increas- 
ed, the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Rome  declined,  they 
lost  the  choice  of  the  bishop  into  the  hands  of  the  city 
clergy,  as  the  clergy  also  in  time  lost  their  votes  into 
the  hsuids  of  the  cardinals.  Other  cities,  dazzled  with 
the  glory  of  this  college,  incorporated  themselves  with 
it,  smd  some  have  to  this  day  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal- 
ship  affixed  to  the  bishoprick,  as  Milan  and  others. 
From  the  litUe  cause  of  assisting  the  bishop  of  the  bap. 
tismal  church  have  all  these  great  events  proceeded. 

(3)  Ooophrii  PamruiU  De  SfiUcopatihw,  tituih,  et  diaetmiU  CardinaUvm 
iiiir.  Cardinamiimh  Mtea  kgebatiir  ordinamUm^  ErnendaUun  eat  ex  ipM 
^aatola.    ConfiiMre  ^tro  teu  cardinalem  eamtitwret  ^c* 

(3)  Sonmer'fl  JtiHquitict  of  Canterbury. 

i4)  Marat.  M  wf. 
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The  city  fashion  of  building  baptisterin  was,  as  all 
fashions  are,  soon  imitated  by  Christian  inhabitants  of 
country  towns,  and  a  great  number  of  such  were  erect- 
ed. The  gentrj  built,  and  the  priests  consecrated 
many  both  for  themselves  and  their  tenants.  Theode*' 
linda,  consort  of  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  erected 
one,  called  from  its  form,  the  round  church,  at  BresciSt 
in  tlu}  territories  oi  Venice,  and  another  at  Mozza,  near 
Milan,  both  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  a^  all  other 
baptisteries  wert(.>).  In  the  latter  several  German 
Enipeiors  have  been  since  crowned  as  kings  of  Italy. 
Such  as  have  not  fallen  into  decay  have  been  converted 
in  latter  ages  into  places  of  worship,  and  many  of  them 
rebuilt,  now  are  called  cathedrals  and  parish  churches. 
The  city  clergy  very  freely  encouraged  the  building  of 
country  edifices,  and  provided  them  with  teachers,  and 
administrators  of  ordinances  ;  and  the  bishop  of  the  bap* 
tismal  church  inspected  and  regulated  their  affairs  for 
them,  and  generously  supplied  them  from  the  Eleothe- 
sium  of  the  metrc^politan  baptistery  with  oils  and  oint* 
ments  necessary,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun* 
try,  to  prepare  for  bathing,  and  to  perfume  alter  it« 
The  fetching  of  this  chrism  at  Easter  from  the  city  bap« 
tistery  became  in  time  an  evidence  to  prove  the  depend* 
ence  of  these  baptisteries  on  that  in  the  city,  and  trials  of 
law  between  the  baptismal  churches  of  two  cities  con* 
cerning  a  right  to  baptisteries  in  the  country,  were  deter^^ 
mined  by  evidence  that  the  unction  was  fetched  from 
this  church  and  not  from  that  (6).  The  bishop,  who 
supplied  most  baptisteries,  acquired  most  parishes,  and 
along  with  them  first  a  custom  and  then  a  right  to  regu- 
late the  time  and  order  of  worship,  the  ordination  of  in* 
cumbents,  or,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  a  right  of  patron^ 
age.  It  was  the  baptistery,  precisely,  and  neither  the 
parsonage-house,  nor  the  church,  nor  any  thing  except 
that,  which  constituted  the  title  to  the  whole  :  and  for 
this  reason  baptismal  churches  are  called  titular  churcbea. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  general  rule,  that  parish  churches 
proceeded  from  the  cathedrals  oi  their  diocesans,  that 
the  cathedrals  proceeded  from  their  metropolitans,  me- 
fropolitan  churches  from  their  primates,  and  primacies 

(5)  Paciaudi  Anti^.  ChrUu  Dim.  li.  Cap.ii.  iiL 

(6)  Muratorii  Tom.  vL  Dias.  Isziv.    icfar^dit. 
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from  St.  John  LateFan  at  Rome*  There  are,  uncloubt« 
edly,  exceptions  to  this  rule  :  but  they  are  easily  ac« 
counted  for,  as  one  example  will  prove.  The  bishop  of 
the  isle  of  Malta  is  by  some  reputed  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  who  is  his  metropolis 
tan.  If  so,  according  to  the  general  rule  it  should  seem^ 
ihat  all  the  baptismal  churches  of  Malta  proceeded  from 
the  cathedral,  and  the  cathedral  from  Palermo  :  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  none 
are  baptized  except  the  royal  family  :  none  are  married 
there  except  the  same  fiamily  ;  and  none  are  buried 
there,  except  the  &mily  and  the  archbishops.  The 
Maltese  say,  that  Paul  the  Apostle  was  shipwrecked  on 
their  island,  and  they  quote  Chrysostom  to  prove  that 
he  baptized  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  compao- 
ions  of  his  shipwreck.  About  a  mile  from  the  place 
called  Cala  di  San  Paoh^  where  they  say  the  Apostle 
landed,  are  the  ruins  of  many  buildings,  and  among 
them  there  is  a  chapel  called  Saint  John  Baptist  Thelce" 
res^  that  b.  Saint  John  Baptiet  among  the  ruins.  Dig- 
ing,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  to  repair  the 
diapel,  the  workmen  found  a  stone  baptistery,  which 
had  been  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  river.  Here» 
they  say,  the  Apostle  baptized  the  mariners.  This  is 
probably  a  fable  :  but  a  fact  it  is,  that  the  baptistery, 
and  the  old  chapel  among  the  ruins,  are  br  more  ancient 
than  the  cathedral  at  Palermo,  or  the  baptismal  churches 
in  Malta.  Hence  arises  a  debate  among  canonists 
whether  Malta  be  suffi-agan  to  Palermo,  or  not.  Both 
sides  produce  archives,  and  arguments  :  but  the  fi*c- 
quent  revolutions  of  government  solve  the  difficulty,  bv 
skewing  that  at  some  times  it  was,  and  at  other  times  it 
was  not,  and  in  aU  late  times  it  was  what  conquerors 
and  kings,  and  knights  of  Malta,  thought  fit  to  make  it. 
There  were  also  other  causes  of  multiplying  independ- 
ent baptisteries :  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned here. 

The  Baptism  of  Believers  connected  with 
Uniformity,  Persecution,  and  the  Baptism 
OF  Minors  and  Babes. 

Of  the  numerous  parties  that  opposed  the  growing 
hierarchy,  the  Arians  were  the  most  popular  and  power- 
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ful.  They  did  not  allow  the  validity  of  a  baptism  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Catholicks, 
nor  did  the  Catholicks  allow  their  baptism  to  be  valid* 
In  the  reign  of  Rothar,  king  of  the  Lombards,  there  re- 
f^ided  two  bishops  in  almost  every  city  of  the  Lombards^ 
one  a  Catholick,  and  the  other  of  the  Arian  per$uasion(7). 
The  city  baptistery  then  became  an  object,  for  neither 
party  would  lend  it  to  the  other  :  the  Catholicks 
thought  the  Arians  hereticks,  the  Arians  thought  the 
Catholicks  idolaters  (8),  The  zealous  strained  every 
nerve  to  get  themselves  elected  by  the  congregation  at 
the  baptismal  church  ;  for  to  get  possession  of  the  bap- 
tistery was  to  secure  the  profession  of  Catechumens  at 
their  baptism,  and  consequently  their  adherence  to  the 
party  through  life.  The  milder  sort  erected  baptisteries 
for  their  own  use,  and  thus  there  were  two  baptisteries 
in  several  cities,  as  at  Ravenna  and  others  (9).  Mod- 
ern fables  have  covered  ancient  ^imes  with  obscurity, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  some  certain  facts, 
or  to  explain  them  by  any  given  rules.  If  what  some 
Italian  antiquaries  say  be  well  grounded,  that  all  the 
small  and  ancient  churches  dedicated  to  John  Baptist 
were  originally  baptisteries,  it  should  seem  there  were 
at  least  three  at  Ravenna,  one  called  ad  fbntes,  another 
belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  and  a  third  widiout  the 
city(l).  In  Constantinople  there  were  fourteen  church- 
es, chapels,  and  monasteries,  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  rea- 
soning on  bare  names  (2).  Nor  is  a  conjecture  found- 
ed on  the  round  or  octagon  form  of  building  any  more 
conclusive.  The  name  and  the  form,  in  conjunction 
with  historical  facts  well  authenticated,  prove  something : 
but  the  name  and  the  form  alone  determine  nothing. 
It  doth  not  appear  that  in  those  days  there  was  more 
than  one  at  Rome,  for  the  small  round  building  called 
S.  Costanza,  was  probably  a  mere  temporary  accommo- 
dation for  the  baptism  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  and  oth- 
er court  ladies,  who  might  not  choose  to  be  baptized 

(7)  P&uli  Diaconi.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  44. 

(8)  Onuphrii  PanvinU  De  praeifi.  urb.  Horn,  btuilie.  Cap.  de  bapiister. 
Later anen, 

(9)  Paciaudi  Aruiq,  Chritt,  Diss.  ii.  Cap.  iv. 
n)  Hieron.  Rubei  Bitt.  Rancn. 

(3)  C.  Du  Fresne  Hist.  Bjzanu  Lut.  Parisioram«  1680.    CowtJUitiiiop. 
ChrUtuui.  Libav.  pag.  104. 
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along  with  the  lower  sort  of  people.  Gregory  reproved 
the  gentry  of  Nazianzum  in  publick,  because  they  dis- 
covered a  disinclination  to  be  baptized  in  the  same  bap* 
tistery  with  servants  (3).  In  general,  where  kings  es- 
tablished the  Catholicks  by  law,  Arians  were  suppress- 
ed ;  where  they  favoured  Arianism,  Catholicks  were 
kept  under  :  but  where  they  headed  neither  party,  both 
were  tolerated,  and  having  separate  churches  and  two 
baptisteries,  they  spent  their  zeal  in  declaiming  against 
each  other's  heresy,  and  only  one  bad  consequence  fol- 
lowed. Each  party  for  the  glory  of  the  cai)se  brought 
forward  at  Easter  as  many  Catechumens  to  be  baptized 
as  possible,  and  so  far  zeal  was  laudable  :  but,  it  is 
credible,  while  one  gained  nine  months  with  hb  pupils, 
another  stretched  a  year,  and  thus  from  baptizing  in&nts 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  they  ventured  to  do  it  at  eleven^ 
and  so  on,  till  the  little  folks  not  being  able  to  utter  the 
renunciation  with  sufficient  emphasis,  their  parents  or 
tutors  were  allowed  to  pronounce  that  for  them.  The 
transition  is  very  easy  to  all  the  rest* 

King  Agilulf  was  an  Arian,  his  consort  Theodelinda 
was  a  Catholick  (4).  Pope'Gregory  corresponded  with 
her  majesty,  and  complimented  her  with  presents  of  his 
books.  She  had  influence  enough  to  engage  hersoa 
Adelwald  to  be  baptized  into  the  Catholick  &ith,  and 
this  news  gave  Gregory  so  much  pleasure  that  he  sent 
along  with  a  letter  to  the  queen  expressive  of  the  highest 
satis&ction,  presents  of  trinkets  to  both  her  children^ 
Adelwald  and  his  little  sister  (5).  Had  his  holiness 
sent  these  toys  into  France,  the  law  would  have  fined 
him  fifteen  shillings  for  pagan  superstition,  unless  respect 
to  his  character  had  prevented  it.  Happy  had  it  been  if 
such  a  handsome  mode  of  conversion  had  been  always 
used,  but  Catholicks  and  Arians  often  made  proselytes 
in  a  very  different  manner.  The  contest,  however,  con- 
tinued  through  a  long  succession,  and  terminated  in  &- 
vour  of  the  Catholicks.  Then  a  new  revolution  took 
place  in  regard  to  baptismal  churches,  and  laws  both 
civil  and  sacred  were  enacted  to  cause  all  baptisteries  to 
be  restored  to  the  Catholick  bishops  (6),  and  to  secure 

(3)  S.  Gregorii  Naztanzens.  Ont  z1.  In  tanet,  hapHM. 

(4)  S.   Commbafii  EpUu  Edit,  Patric.  Fleming!.  Regea  namqae  Ari** 
mam  hanc  labem  in  hac  diu  regione  calcando  fidem  catholiQam  finnarg|it. 

S.  Gr^porii  Sfdtt,  Lib.  xiv.  Ep.  14. 

Pippim  L^gti.  apud  Mwrator.  Balirz.  Mdatt.  Ice. 
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to  them  in  future  the  absolute  and  inalienable  poaseasicMi 
of  them,  and  of  all  the  chapels  (for  so  all  other  churches 
were  then  called)  dependent  on  them  (7). 

Never  was  a  finer  piece  of  chnrch  generalship  than 
diis.  This  is  what  in  the  expressive  language  of  those 
times  was  called  taking  the  baptisteries  out  of  the  hand 
of  a  people^man^  and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
priest-man.  Baptismal  churches  are  the  «ame  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  middle  ages  as  porta  or  straits 
are  tn  the  art  of  war.  They  resemble  tlie  Thermopylae 
in  the  Grecian  history,  and  the  castles  in  the  wars  of  the 
Barons ;  and  to  get  possession  of  these  was  a  master 
stroke  of  policy.  Of  how  much  importance  it  was  then 
thought,  a  mere  cast  of  the  eye  may  convince  any  nuui, 
for  the  Archives  of  those  times  are  full  of  the  subject 
The  learned  and  indefatigable  M uratori  hath  from  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence  summed  up  the  matter  in 
his  Dissertation  on  Parishes,  and  hath  confirmed  every 
word  of  consequence  in  respect  to  the  middle  ages,  by 
authentick  records  subjoined  (8).  In  other  respects  he 
speaks  as  a  Catholick.  The  substance  of  what  relates 
to  the  present  view  c^  the  subject  is  this :  People,  at 
first,  signified  a  congregation  of  believers  under  the  care 
of  one  priest.  When  this  congregation  in  a  city  be- 
came too  large  to  assemble  in  one  phce,  they  parted 
and  held  separate  assemblies,  in  perfect  unity  however. 
The  first  congregation  built  a  baptistery  near  their  place 
of  worship,  which  served  all  the  compafiies  of  Christiana 
in  the  city.  The  old  church  became  in  time  the  cathe- 
dral, and  retained  the  baptistery  as  its  own  property, 
though  all  the  rest  used  it  as  they  do  to  this  day  in  Pisa, 
Fforence,  Parma,  CrenKxia,  Bologna,  and  other  cities, 
and  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  the 
people  of  M odena  intended  to  imitate  their  example  and 
build  a  common  baptistery.  When  Christianity  spread 
mto  the  coimtry,  the  country  people  met  for  wet^kly 
worship  where  they  could,  but  all  came  up  to  the  bap- 
tismal church  in  the  eity  for  baptism.  Thus  the  tHsh^ 
insensibly  beeatne  the  father  <^  all.  In  time,  cathoiick 
Christianity  contimiing  to  spread,  and  the  journey  to 
the  city  becoming  an  obstacle  in  the  way  oif  baptism, 
^Ae  country  gentlemen  with  the  consent  of  the  parent 

(7)  Muratorii  Diss.  Ixziv.  Tom.  vi.  Andq.  Mt. 

(8)  Antiq.  ItaU  Tom.  tL  Mm.  Iu&ip. 
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bishop  buflt  baptisteries  on  their  own  estates.  Then 
the  people  of  the  adjoining  district  came  to  these  bap- 
tisteries«  These  little  baptisteries  multiplied  believers  as 
those  in  the  city'had  done,  and  country  Christians  parted, 
and  worshipped  separately  as  the  citizens  had  done.  la 
process  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  allow  some  of 
these  parties  baptisteries,  and  they  also  multiplied  as 
before*  All  the  places  where  they  baptized  were  called 
baptismal  churches,  and  the  rest  were  named  chapels  or 
oratories,  and  were  really  places  where  the  priests  only 
performed  the  divine  services  of  prayer,  chanting,  teach- 
ing, reading  scriptures,  lessons,  and  so  on.  The  insti* 
tution  of  l^ptismal  churches  in  the  country  is  of  the 
fourth  century  :  but  that  of  the  cities  much  later  ;  and 
some  bishops,  as  was  just  now  said,  have  never  allowed 
a  right  to  baptize  to  any  of  the  city  churches ;  it  is  re- 
served to  the  cathedral.  This  is  the  origin  of  parishes, 
and  what  was  formerly  called  a  baptismal  church  is  now 
named  a  parish  church  (^J).  When  a  natural  train  of 
events  had  brought  aSairs  to  this  state,  Arians  and 
Catholicks  became  competitors  for  power,  and  they 
were  not  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to  obtain  it. 
Hence  came  a  list  of  crimes.  The  bishop  who  de« 
claimed  and  published  books  did  very  well :  but  he 
who  intrigued  and  bribed  and  taught  and  got  posses* 
sion  of  a  baptistery,  was  the  life  of  the  cause.  The 
baptismal  church  in  the  country  was  the  road  toward 
the  baptistery  at  the  cathedral,  that  toward  another,  and 
all  led  to  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  the  baptis- 
tery of  which  tliey  thought  was  the  mother  of  them  all. 
There  was  a  shadow  of  this  among  the  reformed  church* 
es  of  Piedmont.  The  synod  consisted  of  fourteen 
churches.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  sev« 
en  in  each  class,  and  the  first  church  in  the  first  dasB 
was  S.  Giovanni,S.  John  (l). 

BaFTISM  CONNECTED  WITH  SUPERSTITION. 

The  canons  of  the  church  made  in  the  middle  ages 
lax  the  incumbents  of  the  baptismal  churches  with  av- 
arice (2),  and  an  instance  or  two  will  be  given  presently. 


n 


)  Ibid.  (1)  S.  MorUnd.  JSUt.  of  the  Chnrchn  ifFvsdnm^, 

"  Munt. »( mtp,  p.  483. 
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If  any  apology  can  be  made,  it  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  laws  of  the  countries,  where  the  crime  was  com* 
mitted.  The  laws  of  the  Lombards  of  those  times  al« 
lowed  infants  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger  of  death,  to 
alienate  their  estates  to  endow  the  church  (3).  Some 
estates  were  given  under  this  law,  and  it  should  seeni 
the  law  encouraged  the  practice,  for  some  of  the  usual 
forms  of  donation  were  dispensed  with  in  these  ca* 
ses  (4).  Youths  under  eighteen  were  deemed  infant^ 
and  it  must  be  allowed  this  dangerous  power  of  alienatioa 
in  their  hands  was  a  temptation  almost  invincible  to  n 
poor  incumbent  of  a  baptismal  church  to  make  early 
proselytes,  and  steal  a  march  to  the  baptistery.  A 
bishop,  any  thing  tike  adroit,  could  not  fail  to  improve 
these  fevourable  circumstances,  especially  when  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  a  neighbouring  Arian  incumbent 
would  avail  himself  of  the  negiecL  It  is  a  iact,  that  of 
all  the  saints  in  paradise,  St.  John  the  Baptist  bore  the 
bell  in  those  days.  Where  no  new  baptisteries  were 
wanted,  old  ones  were  enlarged  with  vestries,  chapels, 
oratories,  and  adjoining  houses.  Then  they  were 
adorned  with  inscriptions,  pictures,  mosaick  work,  stat* 
ues,  altars,  bells,  plates,  cups,  vasjss,  and  all  manner  of 
utensils,  John  being  depicted  on  every  one.  Next  they 
were  endowed  with  houses,  lands,  farms,  and  revenues 
of  various  kinds.  Blessed  John  the  j^ptist  was  en« 
graven  on  scab  publick  and  private,  cut  in  precious 
stones  of  aU  descripuons  for  rings  and  ornaments,  ex* 
bibited  t>n  the  crowns  of  princes,  the  altar  clotl^  and 
ether  ornaments  of  churches,  and  chosen  by  towns, 
cities,  and  whole  kingdoms  as  their  patron  (5).  The 
multitude  imbibed  the  delicious  frenzy,  and  when  the 
priest  inquired  at  baptism.  What  is  his  name?  Not 
Jove  :  but  John  was  the  popular  cry,  and  the  baptbmal 

hall  resounded  John John John. 

To  Protestant  ^ntlemen,  who  have  not  turned  their 
attention  to  the  history  of  this  okl-fiishioned  saint,  it 
Siay  at  first  appear  improbable,  but  on  examination  it 
wUl  be  found  very  credible,  that  if  a  thesaurus  of  what 
relates  to  this  subject  were  collected  and  pubUshedia 

(3^  Luitprandi  iU^«.  Lib.iv.  Cap.  1.  Deetate. 

(4)  Ibid.  Tom.  ▼.  p.  619.  An.  7^4.    Laitprandi  X#^.  Lib.  ▼!.  I.  xix.  ut  mA 

(5)  Paaiaudi  AnHq.  ChntuFt^doipiUm  mdS.  S.  D.  N.  Mendict.  Fapam.m 
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one  wotk^  it  would  swell  to  the  size  of  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum, which  amount  to  sixty  or  seventy  volumes  in 
folio  (6).    John  the  Baptbt  was  Saint  the  first.     His 
reign  seemed  to  be  founded  in  reason,  as  will  be  observ- 
ed presendy.     His  empire  was  universal,  and  it  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  baptism  of  adults  and  minors  last- 
ed.     This  part  of  the  world  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  it,  for  the  continental  Chrbttanity  did  not  arrive  in 
Britain  till  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  when 
infant  baptism  began  to  prevail  very  much,  and  when 
other  saints  were  hastening  to  the  throne,  to  which, 
however,  in  time  the  Virgin  Mother  ascended,  at  first 
in  company  with  John,  who  complaisandy  gave  the  lady 
the  upper  hand :    but  at  last  she  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
them  all  (7).      One  example,  out  of  a  great  numb^ 
of  various  kinds,  b  the  old  form  of  receiving  a  brother 
into  a  convent.     His  first  petition  to  the  Abbot  was  in 
these  words  ;    '^  Syr,  I  besyche  you  and  alle  the  coveqt 
for  the  lufie  of  God,  our  lady  sanct  Marye,  Sant  John  of 
Baptiste,  and  alle  the  hoyle  courte  of  hevyne,  that  ze 
wolde  resave  me,  to  lyve  and  dye  here  among  yow  in 
die  state  of  a  monke,  as  prebendarye  and  servant  unto 
alle,   to  the  honour  of  God,  solace  to  the  company, 
prouffbt  to  the  place,    and  helthe  unto    my  sawle«" 
When  he  had  completed  his  noviciate,  he  was  to  prefer 
his  petition  to  the  Abbot  to  be  professed  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :    "  Syr,  I  have  beyn  heyr  now  this  tweU- 
month  nere  hand,  and  lovyde  be  God,  me  lyks  ryght 
well,  both  the  order  and  the  companye  ;   whereupon  I 
besyche  you  and  all  the  company  for  the  lufie  of  God, 
our  lady  Sanct  Marye,  Sant  John  of  Baptist  and  alle  hoy- 
le  company  of  hevyn  that  ze  will  resave  me  unto  my 
profession  at  my  twellmonth  daye.*'    It  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  two  names  of  Alary  and  John  were  first 
united  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  family  at  the  hospital  dedi- 
cated to  John,  and  that  at  the  monastery,  dedicated  to 

(6)  A^a  Sanctorum  onuumih  ^^  LatituM  et  Grttcit  monumentit  coUeeta^ 
tt  notU  illutirata  m  patribu9  Societath  Jew,  Joanne  BoUando,  God  Hena.. 
chenio,  Oanlete  Papebruchio,  &c.  a  merue  yanuario  ad  diem  4eeundum 
memi*  OctobrU,  Antwerpiie  1643,  et  ann.  seq.  xlrii.  vol.  in  folio.  -  -  De 
Bure  Bibliograph  Lea  Jesuites  D' An  vers  contuiuent  ce  ^and  ouvrage  •- 
Oq  croit  communement  que  cette  collection  pourra  fournir,  en  totalite  Iz. 
ou  Ixx  vol.  in  folio.  » 

(r)  Dugdale's  Monatticon.  Tom.  i.  Londini  1655.  Prxfat.  Formula 
fnxtrem  ncipiendi  in  conventum^ 
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Mary,  were  at  first  one  company  (8).  Never  was  an 
hospital  so  enriched  in  the  world.  The  surplus  main- 
tained armies,  and  thence  came  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  masters  afterward  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
and  still  of  the  Island  of  Malta.  It  is  impossible,  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  section,  to  describe,  or  even  to  give 
a  list  of  the  donations  ofiered,  and  the  honours  paid  to 
John,  and  the  mass  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine which  to  fix  on  to  convey  in  a  sketch  a  fair  idea 
of  the  subject.  Of  civil  honours  the  first  at  hand  is  a 
class  of  medals  and  monies  :  and  of  sacred  decorations 
the  nearest  at  hand  is  the  furniture  of  a  table  in  a  bap- 
tistery. 

The  short  Catholick  way  of  accounting  for  these 
splendid  things  is  by  quoting  orders  from  heaven.  The 
short  Protestant  method  of  confutation  is  by  attributing 
them  to  suggestions  from  the  opposite  point.  A  scep- 
tick  tnay  perhaps  think  a  deduction  from  allowed  first 
principles  not  improbable.  Not  to  be  further  tedious, 
the  article  of  medals  and  monies  shall  be  thrown  into  a 
note  (9),  and  what  was  just  now  meant  by  reasonableness 
<^  enriching  baptisteries  shall  be  briefly  explained. 

Baptism  connected  with  Endowments. 

Baptisteries  were  in  fashion  in  Italy  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  a  period  of  about 
five  hundred  years.  Within  this  space  they  were  amply 
adorned  and  endowed.  The  first  gifts  of  the  faithful 
were  milk,  honey  and  wine,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
Catechumens  and  their  attendants.  The  next  were 
oils,  unguents  and  salts.  Along  with  all  these  came 
cups,  vases,  plates  and  utensils,  marked  with  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  John  Baptist,  I.  B.  or  John  the 
forerunner  ioan.  hpoa,  which  perhaps  is  the  true  origin 
of  baptismal  inscriptions.  Then  came  money  for  the 
poor,  and  the  support  of  those  who  spent  their  time  in 
teaching  and  officiating.  After  these  came  habits,  or- 
naments, pictures  of  John  holding  out  his  right  hand, 
with  a  lamb  lying  in  it,  a  reference  to  his  words, 
"Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,'*  and  these  were  followed 

(8)  Pierre  Rene  Aubert  de  Vertot      i7r<r.  dSw  Ckevaliers  BotpHal  de 
tordre  de  S.  yean  de  yenualem. 

(9)  Paciaud.  [The  article  of  medali  and  monies  we  omit.    Ed.^ 
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by  others  more  complex:  the  whole  forming  a  large 
body  of  superstitious  theoI(^,  glaring  in  practice,  but 
cumbersome  to  virtue. 

His  holiness,  the  late  pope  Bendict  xiv«  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  elegant  taste  (l).  Had  not  the 
pontifical  tiara  eclipsed  every  other  honour,  he  would 
have  been  celebrated  as  an  antiquary.  His  cabinet  con- 
tains a  great  collection  of  antiques  relative  to  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  himself  was  an  exquisite  judge  of  the  au*- 
thenticity  of  each  and  the  value  of  all  to  church  history. 
Cups,  patens,  vases,  seals,  inscriptions,  triptychs,  habits, 
altars,  precious  stones,  silver,  gold,  ivory,  antiquities 
both  of  the  Greek,  and  Roman  church  on  this  subject 
enrich  the  invaluable  Christian  museum  of  this  pontiff. 
It  is  in  such  collections  as  these,  and  not  in  garret-essayi 
on  Greek  prepositions,  that  the  history  of  baptism  is  to  be 
studied.  Some  of  these  come  alone  before  records, 
others  come  in  company  with  testaments  and  deeds,  and 
afford  a  sort  of  comment  on  the  text.  Last  of  all,  come 
deeds  alone,  to  be  expounded  however  by  the  customs 
that  occasioned  them.  In  the  present  case  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  the  nations  where  these  affairs  were 
transacted,  it  was  a  first  principle  of  alienation  of  prop, 
erty,  that  something  of  equal  value  with  the  donation 
should  be  received  from  the  donee  by  the  donor,  and 
this  quid  pro  quo,  value  received,  was  expressed  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance.  This  consideration,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  donor  parted  with  his  estate,  seems  to  have 
been  the  Lombard  thinx^  thingano^  and  launegild  or 
InunecAildf  words  of  very  doubtful  meaning,  and  in  all 
probability  chosen  for  that  very  reason  ;  for  although 
justice  to  prevent  fraudulent  bargains  required  some- 
thing  of  equal  value  to  be  given  by  the  receiver  to  the 
donor  as  the  reason  of  the  alienation,  yet  equity  demand* 
ed  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  him* 
self  what  in  his  own  peculiar  case  he  might  think  of 
most  value  to  himself  (^).  In  donations  ^to  the 
church  no  launegild  was  required,  for  this  very 
good  reason  :  the  church  had  nothing  but  spiritual  ben- 
efits to  bestow,  and  spiritual  gifts  are  invisible.  Deeds, 
however,  express  this  invisible  benefit,  in  lieu  of  which 


.sa: 


fl)  Paciftodi  Antiq.  ChrMan.  Diis.  vi.  Cap.  v. 
P)  Mumtori  Anti^,  luU.  Tom.  i.  Par.  iL  paf .  \ 
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the  donation  was  fnade,  and  call  it  the  refreshment 
of  the  soul,  the  health  of  the  soul,  the  remedy  of 
the  soul,  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  many  such  names.  Every  Catholick 
understands  this  not  of  value  received,  but  of  value 
to  be  received  after  death  in  a  state  of  purgatory : 
but  here  a  great  difficuhy  presents  itself.  One  says,  thert 
were  no  such  phrases  used  before  the  eighth  century : 
but  another  proves  by  monuments  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority  that  it  was  the  phraseology  of  several  centuries 
before  the  eighth.  A  Protestant  is  obliged  to  admit  the 
fiict,  for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
monuments  produced  by  these  learned  and  laborious 
antiquaries :  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  admit  their  infer* 
ence,  and  to  take  the  phrases  precisely  in  their  sense. 
It  is  readily  granted,  that  in  latter  ages  the  phrase  was 
understood  in  the  catholick  sense  of  purgatory,  or  of 
expiating  sin.  Thus  in  the  year  one  thousand  and 
seventy-one,  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  that  his  soul 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  God^  left  lands,  ornaments, 
vestments,  and  books  to  the  church  (3).  A  thousand 
such  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is  granted  the 
donors  intended  expiation  or  purgatory  :  but  it  is  (ar 
from  being  clear  that  four  hundred  years  earlier  the  same 
words  stood  for  the  same  ideas,  and  it  seems  most  natural 
to  understand  them  in  the  true  Italian  sense  of  a  launechild 
or  a  valuable  consideration  received  at  or  before  the  sign** 
ing  of  the  deed  by  the  donor  :  and  if  so,  the  donation  was 
reasonable,  because  it  was  an  exercise  of  gratitude,  not 
to  say  equity. 

Baptism  connected  with  Collations  of  Ben- 
efices AND  Purgatory. 

The  infinite  Wisdom  that  constructed  the  world  hath 
so  constituted  man,  that  evils  produce  their  own  reme- 
dies. Man  grasps  at  property  and  power.  He  obtains 
^his  wish  ;  but  finds  his  acquisition  too  unwieldy  for  his 
*own  hands.  He  calls  in  assistants.  Assistants  enter 
the  world  as  he  did,  with  a  disposition  to  appropriate. 
Appropriation  succeeds,  and  the  assistant,  now  become 
a  principal,  calls  in  partners  to  ease  himself.  Partners 
like  principals  love  wealth  and  ease  ;    but  as  both  are 

(3)  Dogdale's  Mona9ti<m.  Londini  1655.  Vol.  i.  pap.  321. 
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fK>t  attainable,  prq)erty  bursts  out  of  confinement,  and 
parts  itself  among  those  from  whom  it  had  been  origin- 
ally taken.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  church.  A  bishop 
of  a  baptismal  church,  with  a  great  many  dependent 
congregations  annexed  to  it,  finding  himself  in  the  de- 
dine  of  life,  and  becoming  infirm,  took  in  partners,  and 
divided  the  care  of  his  pluralities  among  them.  These 
were  the  chorepiscopi,  or  rural  bishops.  Thus  Irmen- 
fred,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and 
having  buried  his  chief  deacon,  whom  he  called  hb  right 
arm,  appointed  four  prudent  men  to  officiate  for  him  (4), 
Here  it  is  that  the  charge  of  avarice  comes  in.  Three 
mighty  passions  domineer  over  man  in  three  periods  of 
bis  life.  Love  rules  his  youth  :  ambition  his  middle 
age :  avarice  takes  him,  when  he  becomes  a  cripple^ 
and  too  often  liberates  him  only  at  the  grave.  Some 
baptismal  churches  did  not  choose  to  be  thus  disposed  of, 
and  their  teachers  did  not  approve  of  officiating  by  com« 
mission.  The  bishops  then  invented  a  sort  of  alienatioa 
including  dependence,  and  hence  came  collations  of 
benefices,  annates,  or  first  fruits,  and  a  long  list  of  eccle* 
siastical  dues  (5)  :  dues  which  would  have  seemed  un- 
just had  they  not  been  concealed  und^r  an  appearance 
of  equity  by  ordinations,  inductions,  installations,  in- 
vestitures, letters  of  orders,  bulls,  seals,  palls,  benedic- 
tions, confirmations,  and  so  on ;  all  which  had  the  air 
of  doing  something  for  the  money.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  the  bishops  resigned  baptismal  churches^ 
and  sometimes  they  granted  only  parts,  reserving  to« 
theavselves  the  other  parts,  which  reservations  Muratori 
thinks  prove  the  charge  of  avarice  brought  against  then^ 
by  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Thua 
in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  bishop  of 
Lucca  granted  Andrew  the  presbyter  half  a  baptismal 
cburdi.  Tbb  was  not  without  a  precedent,  for  nine 
years  before,  his  predecessor  had  granted  the  fourthpart 
of  a  baptbmal  church  to  Amolf  a  presbyter.  Thua 
they  divided  among  themselves  the  gifts  of  the  living 
md  the  donations  of  the  dead.  The  revenue  accumu* 
)Med  in  time  by  these  means  seems  enormous,  and  the 
oomputatioa  would  pas9  all  belief  were  it  not  authen^ 
ticated  by  the  best  evidenoe.     It  was  shrewdly  observ*  . 
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ed  by  a  British  convocation  in  an  address  to  Henry  the 
Eighth  for  an  act  to  take  away  annates,  HtM parchment 
and  lead  be  very  dear  merchandise  at  RomCj  and  in  som^ 
cases,  an  hundred  times  more  worthy  than  the  V)eight  or 
counterpane  ofjinegold. 

Seven  hundred  years  Christians  out  of  gratitude  be- 
stowed  liberal  gifts  on  the  church  :  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  about  the  time  that  Pope  Stephen 
called  Pepin  into  Italy  to  succour  him  against  the  Lom- 
bards, a  new  scene  opened,  and  the  next  five  centuries 
prove,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  in  most  men 
fear  is  a  much  more  powerful  motive  in  religion  than 
love  (6).  The  far  greater  part  of  the  princes  of  those 
times  were  a  barbarouSi  fighting,  bloody  race  of  men. 
The  union  of  the  church  of  the  harmless  Jesus  with 
such  men  depraved  the  morals  of  the  church.  Depravi- 
ty of  manners  was  succeeded  by  doctrines  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  few  could  not  prevail  with  the  many  to  love 
God,  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  them  fear  him,  • 
and  for  this  i^urpose  declaimed  on  what  religion  hath  of 
the  terrible,  as  j udgment  ai id  hell.  The  scheme  took :  it 
was  believed  the  world  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the 
most  wicked  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  judge,  and 
sought  to  appease  his  anger.  Comparing  the  unbloodj 
ecclesiasticks  with  themselves  they  thought  them  saints 
of  superabundant  merit,  and  complimented  them  as 
such.  The  saints,  who  knew  such  as  themselves  had 
been  formerly  put  to  death  for  sedition  by  such  men,  lis- 
tened to  this  new  language,  believed  the  flattery,  and  in  the 
compassion  of  their  hearts  contrived  a  mode  of  transfer- 
ring their  merits  to  these  gloomy  penitents,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  timetogive  the  transfer  effect.  This  diffi- 
culty was  soon  removed  by  some  ecclesiastical  Columbus 
of  that  time,  who  diyovered  in  scripture,  that  chart  of  the 
invisible  world,  a  spot  unseen  before,  where  gentle  flame, 
like  the  soft  lightning  of  a  serene  summer  evening,  bums 
insects  and  noxious  vapours,  while  it  only  purifies  man. 
To  this  place,  named  from  its  qualities  Purgatory,  abso- 
lutely the  only  hope  of  a  departing  sinner,  which  if  it 
were  not  could  not  make  the  case  worse,  and  if  it  were, 
as  the  learned  affirmed,  might  make  it  better,  numbers 
wished  to  go  rather  than  to  hell,  espeaally  as  the  saints 

<6)  Munt  Aiaiq,  Mat.  Tom.  ft  Oiii.  lad. 
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on  earth  promised  to  assist  them  with  all  their  influence 
and  merit,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  place.  For  this 
purpose,  feeling  for  the  agonies  of  departing  souls,  they 
turned  their  attention  every  way,  collected  all  that  might 
have  a  chance  of  giving  their  good  wishes  cfiect,  and  to 
the  prayers  of  the  living  joined  the  bones  and  relicks  of 
the  dead.  Now  every  tide  rolled  wealth  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  saints :  not  as  formerly  for  the  sake  of 
religious  benefits  in  hand,  but  for  future  benefits 
in  hope.  Gratitude  had  given  money,  houses,  and 
lands,  but  fear  tossed  the  sceptre  and  the  sword 
into  the  lap  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiasticks  be- 
came secular  princes.  Castles,  citie^  marquisates, 
duchies,  with  all  the  royalties  annexed  to  them,  vassals, 
fees,  fines,  tributes,  salt-pits,  mines,  government  in  both 
its  essential  branches,  legislative  and  executive,  founded 
a  new  kind  of  monarchy,  in  the  throne  of  which,  fur- 
nished with  powers  celestial,  terrestrial  and  infernal,  for 
^ges  sat  one  single  man.  All  nations  trembled  before 
him  ;  whom  he  would  he  slew^  and  whom  he  would  he 
Mept  alive.  (7). 

CHAP.  XXXL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT   CONTINtJBD. 

Baptism  connected  with  Monachisv. 

THE  first  monks  took  children  to  prepare  by  instruc- 
tion for  baptism.  They  soon  found  the  benefit  of  this 
praetice,  and  the  tuition  of  children  became  the  craft 
by  which  they  acquired  their  chief  wealth.  They 
availed  themselves  of  every  artifice  to  procure  little  ones, 
and  they  became  by  habit  such  adepts  in  the  art  of 
managing  them,  that  the  property  of  the  pupils  was  sure 
to  fall  into  the  common  stock  of  the  tutors. 

Monachism  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  some 

form  or  other  always  infested  the  East,  where  warmth 

of  climate  and  luxuriance  of  soil  were  temptations  to 

enthusiasm  and  idleness,  too  strong  for  some  weak  heads 

to  resist.     I'here  was  a  sect  of  the  kind  amon^  the 

Jews,  called  Essenes.     When  Paul  went  first  to  Epbe- 

8US  he  found  three  kinds  of  religious  people  there  : 

Pagans  who  worshipped  Diana*  the  city  goddess  :  Jews 

42 
(X>  DiiuelT.l9. 
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who  worehipped  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  the  syna* 
gogue :  and  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist.     There  was 
a  fourth  class,  who  took  a  new  form  from  the  apostle. 
He  had  healed  several  diseases  in  the  name,  that  is,  bjr 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  had  formed  the 
disciples  into  a  church  that  assembled  in  the  schooU 
room  of  Tyrannus,.  leaving  the  synagogue  to  the  Jews* 
Sceva,  the  Jew,  priest  at  E^hesus,  had  seven  sons,  who 
were  a  sort  of  kssenes,  monks,  therapeuw.  travelling 
doctors,  or  as  Luke  calls  them,  vagabond  exorcists^  who 
understood  the  popular  names  of  diseases,  that  is,  de- 
mons in  the  literal  sense  of  invisible  beings  that  inhab* 
ited  men  and  inflicted  diseases  on  them,  and  they  sup- 
posed the  name  of  Jesus  was  a  charm.     These  men  set 
about  exorcising,  or  casting  out  demons  in  a  new  form» 
and  they  took  upon  them  to  call  over  such  as  they  sup'^ 
posed  had  evil  spirits  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
saying,  We  adjure  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preached^ 
(i).     They  did  not  succeed  at  Ephesus,  and  diey  fled : 
but  nothing  can  be  more  credible  than  that  they,  or  such  as 
they,  were  the  parents  of  Christian  monachism.     £xact«^ 
ly  such  men  appeared  singly  and  separately  among  Jew* 
ish  Christians  in  every  age ;  and  in  the  fourth  century,  lA 
Egypt  and  Palestine  they  associated  into  communities^ 
and  became  conspicuous  enough  to  obtain  a  place  in 
history  (2).     Jerom,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Cassian, 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  same  complexion,  speak 
i£  them  as  of  angels ;  and  yet  the  same  Jerom  observes 
there  was  no  office  so  mean,  no  service  so  vile  and  nao^ 
seous  that  they  would  not  perform  for  the  sake  of  getting 
away  the  property  of  infirm  and  dying  people  (S).     His 
words  are  too  gross  to  be  translated :  but  the  account  is 
very  credible,  for  they  were  neither  philosophers  nor 
contemplative  Christians,  but  a  set  of  vulgar  enihu^- 
asts,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian  once 
more,  vagabond  exorcists^  the  parents  of  exorcism  in 
baptism  (4). 

Cl)  AcUxix. 

(3)  Murat.  inftV.  Ital.  Tom.  y.  Diss.  Izv.  J)e  monaittHamm  treetkmt 
et  monaehorum  inttitutione.  (3)  Ibid 

(4)  Jerome  a  CosU  [r.  e.  P.  Shnon]  J£ut,  de  P  orig'me  et  du progm  (kk^ 
rewuM*  eccie^foHigmg.  Frankfiftt,  1684.  p.  33  Si  noot  ajoutoot  soi  a  ceqpip 
St.  Jerome  rapporte  des  preiitrei  et  das  moinet  de  son  terns,  il  0*7  a  aorta 
d^aniftt^e^  dont  ils  iie  H  tervissent  poor  attirer  le  bien  dea  particuliers.  *  • 
Commc  il  seroit  mal-aUe  de  traduirt  en  nostre  ian|pie  tea  parolei  de  S*U 
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Monachism  arrived  io  the  West  in  the  fourth  cen<^ 
tury,  and  fixed  its  first  publack  seat  at  Milan  about  the 
year  three  hundred  and  fifty-six«     Martin,  afterward 
bishop  of  Tours,  was  the  founder  of  this  .first  monastery 
in  Italy.   Very  soon  after,  Athanasius  by  means  of  Mar- 
cel la  conferred  the  same  favour  on  Rome ;  but  it  was 
Benedict  who  formed  monadiism  into  a  system  suited 
to  the  times,  and  so  exactly  did  this  species  of  devotion 
iGdl  in  with  the  views  of  the  Italian  Catholicks,  that  with- 
in the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  monasteries  abounded 
at  Milan,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Nola,  and  elsewhere,  as  they 
did  soon  after  all  over  Europe,  and  the  Catholicks  own^ 
ihe  monks  were  the  chief  support  of  eastern  Catholicism^ 
and  of  the  church  of  Rome  (^).      The  eastern  monks 
had  copied  the  oblation  of  cliildren  to  God  from  the 
history  of  Samuel;    the  parents  of  Gregory  of  Nazian*- 
zen  had  made  an  oblation  of  all  theirs  ^ore  they  were 
bom.    Basil  neduced  the  confused  ideas  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  rule,  and  had  made  one  rule  for  receiving 
children,  for  he  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  instruc- 
^n  was  to  precede  baptism.     His  words  are  express* 
and  he  not  only  ui^s  the  command  of  Christ  as  an  au- 
ibority  to  baptize,  but  he  strenuously  pleads  for  an  ob- 
aervation  of  the  order  of  v)ords  as  a  rule  for  the  order  of 
things.    Thus  he  begins  :    ^'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  living  God,  having  receiv- 
ed after  his  resurrection  the  promise,  which  God  his 
Fal:her  made  by  the  prophet  David,  saying,  thou  art  my 
3on,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  :    ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession :  assem- 
hied  his  disciples,  and  first  made  known  to  them  the 
power  which  be  had  received  from  God  his  Father: 
«(qring.  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
leaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com- 

Jeroine  avec  le  mesme  force  et  U  mesme  jrooe  qii*eYles  ont  dans  V  tm^nA^ 
je  1M  cofitcnterai  d*en  rapporter  Muleaieiit  quetques  extraat*  en  Latin.  •  - 
11  deorit  les  temces  1m*  et  honteux  qtie  les  pnestres  et  les  moinet  de  ion 
•tenis  rendoient  auz  veillards  et  aux  dames  qui  estoient  tans  enfans,  asin 
d'avoir  Icor  biena  et  leur  heritacea.  Audio,  dit  iU  in  aenes  et  anM  abaque 
liberis  quofrundam.tttrpe  servittiwi.  Ipai  afipoimnt  maUilam,  obaldent 
lectunit  purulentiam  ftomidu  et  pbl^mata  pulmonis  tnaou  propria  ana- 
cipiunt,  ice 
(Jf)  Hunt  m  mip. 
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mand  you.  The  Lord  first  commanded  them  to  teach 
all  nations^  and  afterward  subjoined  baptizing  them,  and 
so  on ;  but  you  neglecting  the  first  require  of  us  a  reason 

for  the  last we  think  it  necessaiy  to  explain  and 

confirm  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Lord.'*  Benedict 
copied  Basil's  rule  of  oblation  with  an  amendment,  that 
children  once  admitted  should  continue  monks  for  life, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  rules ;  and  the  oblation  of  children 
became  the  universal  practice  of  the  West  (6).  He 
made  no  alteration  with  regard  to  baptism.  The  babe 
was  carried  into  the  chapel,  his  hand  was  wrapped  in 
the  altar-cloth,  a  few  ceremonies  were  performed,  an  of- 
fering  of  property  for  his  support  and  for  a  reward  to 
the  monks  was  made,  and  by  degrees  the  houses  acquir- 
ed immense  riches  by  these  means.  During  the  reign 
of  the  first  Lombards  in  Italy  monachism  was  checked^ 
and  many  houses  were  taken  from  their  sacred  inhabi- 
tants :  but  the  latter  Lombard  kings,  and  after  them  the 
emperors,  the  popes,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the 
catholick  gentry,  revived  the  frenzy,  and  monachism  rose 
to  an  incredible  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence. 
Posterity  stood  amazed  at  the  madness  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  wondered  what  could  possess  them  to  en- 
slave succeeding  ages  to  a  set  of  unprofitable  enthusiasts, 
who  only  gave  out  that  they  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
while  all  then-  actions  proved  they  were  an  ignorant  and 
wicked  race  of  men.  If  a  fair  balance  were  struck  be- 
tween monachism  and  mankind,  the  account  of  mankind 
would  charge  them  with  robbing  the  populace  of  com- 
mon sense,  many  kingdoms  of  their  liberty,  posterity  of 
their  birthrights,  innumerable  families  of  their  property, 
multitudes  of  their  lives  by  persecution,  Christianity  of 
its  credibility,  and  God  of  the  honour  due  to  his  infinite 
and  undivided  excellence :  against  which  the  monks 
would  have  nothing  to  set  except  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
waste  lands,  the  relieving  of  some  of  the  poor,  which 
did  harm  by  drawing  their  attention  from  industry,  the 
writing  of  a  few  chronicles,  the  multiplying  of  their  order^ 
and  the  charging  of  posterity  with  the  unavoidable  sup- 
port of  a  system  replete  with  superstition,  despotism  and 
wickedness.  In  all  soch  general  estimates  individuals 
are  always  excepted ;  and  in  the  present  case  such  men 

(6)  MabiUan.  JnaUeta.  Tom.  itl  p.  4rZ. 
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as  Basil  are  to  be  excepted,  whose  schemes  of  monach- 
ism  were  different  from  those  of  later  monks,  and  who 
certainly  never  foresaw  ,what  a  scourge  monachism 
would  be  to  the  world. 

Two  hints  may  suffice* 

First.  There  was  another  species  of  monks,  beside 
'those  who  are  generally  so  called,  who  are  denominated 
canons  of  cathedrals,  secular  and  regular.  At  first  all 
the  clergy  were  called  canons,  because  they  professed  to 
live  by  a  canon,  that  is,  a  rule  difierent  from  that  of  oth- 
er men.  The  canons  of  cathedrals  lived  with  the  bish- 
op, by  a  rule,  in  the  same  house,  and  were  supported 
by  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  chant- 
ing, reading  lessons,  and  carrying  on  the  service  night 
and  day.  Augustine  of  Hippo  was  one  of  this  class. 
He  had  learnt  the  institution  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  it  in  the 
West.  Eusebius  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  From 
Italy  it  arrived  in  France  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  centu- 
ry, and  in  time  It  diffused  itself  into  all  the  great 
churches  of  the  West,  which  have  been  since  on  this  ac- 
count named  collegiate  (7).  All  such  colleges  learnt  of 
the  monks  to  take  in  children,  by  the  same  ceremony  of 
wrapping  the  hand  in  the  covering  of  the  sacred  utensils 
of  the  altar,  and  by  accepting  at  the  same  time  all  their 
property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  for  the  use  of  the 
church  (8). 

Secondly.  It  is  observed  by  Catholick  writers,  diat 
all  the  communities  of  canons,  monks,  and  nuns,  of 
every  order,  became  as  tlwy  acquired  wealth  more  de- 
praved than  the  laity  :  arid  that  they  acquired  great 
part  of  their  wealth  by  infantuli :  and  it  may  be  added, 
it  was  neither  devotion  nor  superstition  that  gave  mona- 
chism its  run,  but  the  suitableness  of  the  institution  to 
the  debauchery  of  those  who  encouraged  it  (9).  Here, 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  many  diplomas,  princes 
and  great  families  disposed  of  their  superfluous  chil- 

(7)  Murat.  Antiq,  Ital.  Tom.  ▼.  Diss.  Ixii. 

(S)  Formula^  qua  Faruljuf.  -  •  -ojfert  se  capituio  canome^rum  Jrretincntnu 
In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Cbristi.  Ego  Farulfus  Presbyter  spontanea 
nea  Toluntate  offero  me  ipsum  Deo,  et  ecdesix  aancti  Donati,  et  Jooundo 
preposito  atqne  Arehidiacono  secundum  regulam  canonicam  fideUter 
flerviturum,  pallio  altaris  manibns  involutam^  cum  oblationibus  ineanun 
ferum  mobilium  et  ammobiUum,  &c* 

<9)  Mortt  faui. 
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dren :  here  clergymen  and  monks  got  handsomeljr  rid 
of  theirs  :  and  here,  as  some  abbots  complained,  the 
crooked  and  the  stupid  children  of  famiiies,  who  thought 
themselves  disgraced  by  such  descendants,  found  a  con- 
venient  retreat  ( I).  The  influence  of  this  gainful  trade 
on  baptism  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

Baptism  connected  with  social  Obligations* 

Every  new  idea  of  Baptism,  like  a  mathematical  point, 
becomes  a  line,  and  a  curve,  and  interweaves  itself  with 
many  an  unforeseen  difficulty.     The  oblation  of  children 
tQ  monks  to  be  taught  and  baptized,  and  the  acceptance 
of  property  to  support  both  tutors  and  pupils,  were  truly 
and  really  a  mutual  compact.     When  the  benefit  be. 
came  notorious,  canons,  bishops,  and  curates,  became 
rivals  to  the  monks,  and  councils  forbade  the  monks  to 
taptize,  and  their  baptisteries  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.     In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
Tassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  canons  the  force  of  civil 
law,  and  forbade  the  monks  in  his  jurisdiction  to  baptize^ 
except  in  case  of  danger  of  death  (2).     In  like  manner 
pope  Gregory  i.  directed  that  the  baptistery  of  the  mo- 
nastery  of  St.  Andrew  should  be  filled  up,  and  an  altar 
erected  over  it  (3).     The  monks  had  included  in  obla- 
tion the  idea  of  a  solemn  compact,  and  they  called  it  a 
compact  with  God.     Long  was  the  struggle  between 
the  clergy  and  the  monks,  but  the  difference  was  finally 
adjusted  by  laws  sacred  and  civil  :  oblation  and  com- 
pact were  left  to  the  monks,  and  the  union  made  the 
•child  offered  a  monk  :  but  baptism  and  compact  were 
settled  on  the  clergy,  and  the  union  made  the  child  bap- 
tized  a  Christian  and  a  parishioner,  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  a  member  of  the  state.     In  the  parochial 
laws  of  those  ages  the  priests  were  ordered  to  inform  the 
people,  that  baptism  was  a  compact  between  them  and 
God  :    that  in  baptism  they  bound  themselves  to  re- 
nounce  all  other  religions  and  to  embrace  Christianity, 
that  is,  Roman  Catholicism  :  and  that  the  contract  might 

(1)  Mabitlon  ut  eufi. 

(2)  F.  Lindenbrog.  Codex  Legum.  Decreti  Tassilonis  ducU  Baharimum, 
^efau 

(3)  Epist.   Lib.  ii.  Ep.  zcri.       Seevndino  JSAfM.  Taurondmtan.  De 
liufarendo  hapt'iwterio  de  monaHerh  numachorum,    Fri0cipirauft----bapti0- 

terittm  auferri ....  repleto  loco  ipsorum  fontium  •  •  •  •  altBM  fiuidet«r«  Sbc. 
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be  violated  in  whole  or  in  part ;  in  part  by  pride,  or  en- 
vy ;    or  in  whole  by  infidelity,  heresy,  or  schism  (4). 
The  idea  of  social  obligation  being  thus  affixed  to  mere 
baptism,  it  followed  of  course  that  all  baptized  persons 
were  bound  to  support  the  priesthood  ;    that  parents 
were  bound   to  have  their  children  baptized  ;     that 
priests  were  bound  to  baptize  them  ;    that  bishops  were 
bound  to  ordain  priests,  and  to  see  that  they  discharged 
this  duty  of  their  office  ;    that  princes  were  bound  to 
protect  prelates  in  the  execution  of  their  functions  ;  and 
that  the  people  were  bound  to  pay  all  of  them  for  doing 
their  duty.     Hence  proceeded  a  great  number  of  penal 
statutes  to  oblige  all  ranks  to  uphold  the  baptism  of 
children  :    for  it  was  presently  discovered  in  practice, 
that  the  earlier  the  contract  was  acceded  to,  the  safer 
were  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  imbecility  of  chil- 
dren ceased  to  be  an  objection  by  the  appointment  of 
sponsors ;  from  which,  however,  the  clergy  took  care  by 
express  law  to  save  themselves,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
the  monks  (5).       Here  then  was  baptism  without  in- 
struction.    Hence  also  came  spiritual  relationship,  and 
marriages  between  godfathers,  godmothers,  and  god- 
children were  prohibited,  because  they  were  reputed 
a- kin.     On  the  ground  of  this  pretended  compact,  the 
rights  of  citizens  through  life,  and  even  the  right  of 
burial  after  death,  have  been  refused  in  many  states  to 
persons  unbaptized  by  the  priests  :  and  war  hath  been    . 
made  by  one  nation  upon  another  for  the  same  right-< 
eous  reason.    This  error  of  making  baptism  a  part  of 
the  social  contract,   and  the  tyranny  appending  to  it 
came  down  into  modem  establishments.     There  were 
at  Augsburg  in  Germany,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
thirty-two,  some  Baptists,  who,  following  their  own  con* 
victions,  met  together  to  worship  God  :  but  they  were 
imprfeoned,  because,  say  the  Reformers,  they  held  clan- 
destine conventicles,  and  performed   religious  worshipr 
eontrary  to  law  (6).     This  law  was  a  new  order  made 
by  a  few  without  the  consent  of  the  people.     A  faithless 

(4)  H.  Lndovici  Imperatprit  Capitular.  Addit  ii.  3.  XJt  pactum  in  kaptit' 
fnatejattum  eum  Dto  a  baptizatu  obMervetur. 

(5)  Anjejj^si  AbbatiM  et  Benedict!  ie^sn  capitula  KtroU  magni  et  H. 
Libdovici  p.  li  Reg  et  fmp.  De  BapdMmo, 

(6;  Melch.  Adami  Urban!  Re|pi.    Contra  leges  cirilei  clandettinar  cete- 
brarent  coaveoticuia  et  sacra  perayerent. 
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English  biographer,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
translated  this  according  to  his  own  persecuting  princi- 
ples :  the  Anabaptists,  says  he,  were  imprisoned  at 
Augsburg  for  disturbing  the  public  peace  :  as  if  it  be- 
came  a  Briton  to  affirm,  that  uniformity  in  the  rights  of 
baptism  is  an  essential  part  of  the  social  compact  be- 
tween magistrates  and  people  !  Such  divines  may  un- 
derstand theology  :  but  they  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand  civil  polity.  It  was  in  resentment  for  this,  that 
the  old  Baptists  used  to  reproach  the  Catholicks  in  the 
words  of  John  :  the  beast  causeth  ally  both  small  and 
greats  rich  and  poor^  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in 
their  right  handy  or  in  their  forehead  ;  and  that  n9 
man  might  buy  or  selU  save  he  that  had  the  marky  or 
the  name  of  the  beasty  or  the  number  of  his  name  (7). 
During  the  persecution  at  Augsburg,  just  now  mention- 
ed, there  was  a  lady  of  fortune  imprisoned  for  attending 
the  Baptist  conventicle.  The  reformers  were  proud  of 
displaying  their  talents  for  argument  on  such  occasions. 
Urban  Regius,  who  had  been  first  a  Catholick,  next  a 
zealous  Lutheran,  and  who  had  just  then  become  a 
strenuous  Zuinglian,  was  at  this  time  a  preacher  in  the 
city  by  appointment  of  the  senate.  The  lady  in  prison 
affected  to  despise  the  talents  of  Regius  for  disputation, 
and  pretended  she  could  confute  him.  The  senate 
chose  to  hear  them  dispute,  and  they  appointed  a  time, 
and  the  prisoner  in  chains  was  set  facing  Regius  in  full 
court.     After  the  learned  man  had  displayed  his  elo- 

3uence  to  tlie  universal  satisfaction  of  himself  and  all 
le  senate,  the  insolent  woman  said  :  ^^  With  what 
wonderful  propriety,  brother  Urban,  is  this  dispute  be- 
tween you  and  me  conducted  !  There  sit  you  on  an 
easy  seat  by  the  side  of  the  consuls,  and  preach  oracles 
as  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo  :  and  here  am  I  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  and  compelled  to  plead  my  cause 
in  these  heavy  chains  !"  Urban  replied  :  "Veri|f» 
sister,  there  is  no  injury  done  to  you ;  you  was  once 
freed  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil  by  Christ,  you  have 
since  voluntarily  put  your  neck  again  under  his  shame* 
ful  yoke,  and  the  mad  fiend  shews  you  in  these  .orna- 
ments for  an  example  to  others  (8). "    Had  Apollo  utter* 

(7)  Rer.  xui.  16, 17.  (8)  Regii  Vit. 
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ed  such  sad  qrades  as  these,  the  Pagans  would  never 
have  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

While  baptism  was  managed  jointly  by  the  monks 
and  the  bishops,  children  were  first  instructed  by  the 
monks,  and  then  presented  to  the  bishop  for  baptism,  or 
if  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  monastery,  they  were 
presently  after  it  to  be  confirmed.  This  seems  to  be 
the  true  origin  of  modern  confirmation.     At  first  the 

Erocess  was  this  :  a  peraon  was  first  instructed  ;  then 
aptized  into  a  profession  of  Christianity  at  large  ;  and 
lastly  admitted  by  a  bishop,  as  the  official  in  the  name  of 
a  church,  a  member  of  that  particular  society  to  which 
the  bishop  belonged.  Then  the  person  was  said  to  be 
confirmed  or  settled  :  not  confirmed  in  the  belief  or 
profession  of  Christianity,  but  setded  as  a  member  of  a 
particular  society.  Young  monks,  thus  confirmed,  suc- 
ceeded in  time  to  the  mastership  of  their  houses  and 
became  abbots,  then  the  bishop-abbot  extended  his  in- 
spection as  lord-abbot  over  all  the  family,  whom  he  call- 
ed the  children  of  the  abbot,  and  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  abbey  and  all  its  endowments.  Tlus  produced 
contention  :  and  in  the  end,  some  houses  were  subdued 
by  the  bishop,  and  affixed  to  the  diocese ;  others  ob« 
tained  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  some 
put  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
pope ;  some  became  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown,  or  the  families  of  the  foundirs  ;  and  others  ob- 
tained churches,  and  chapels,  which  conUnue  extrapa- 
rochial  to  this  day  (9).  These  last  are  the  places  ia 
which  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  baptize  ;  for 
over  all  baptismal  churches  the  bishops  acquired  and  re- 
tained jurisdiction  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  hierarchy  within  the  hierarchy,  the  independency  of 
which  might  have  endangered  the  absolute  power  of 
Rome.  This  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of  the  first 
monks,  that  while  they  baptized  they  in  general  first 
taught ;  and  although  they  had  reduced  baptism  to  the 
Mze  of  minors,  yet  they  had  not  every  where  brought  it 
down  to  babes  :  but  when  the  affair  was  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  tenth 

(9)  Morat  Jntiq.  XtaL  Tpm.  ▼!.  Diss.  Ipd.     De  B^coporum^  Abba* 
Urm,  olicrumque  eccUntuHconm  poteioiti-  -  •  -  Izxiii. 
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century  abroad,  and  later  in  England,  baptism  natundlf 
sunk  into  the  insignificance  of  mere  words  and  forms. 
This  was  owing  to  the  appointment  of  lay-godfathers, 
who  were  very  inadequate  substitutes  for  monks  ;  for 
although  some  monks  were  not  in  orders,  yet  ail  had 
leisure,  and  all  were  capable  of  teaching  children  more 
than  they  were  afterward  taught  by  parish  priests  and 
ignorant  lay-godfathers,  which  in  the  sequel  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  little  while  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer, 
the  belief,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  baptism, 
then  only  to  utter  two  or  three  words,  and  lastly  to 
make  recuses  for  them. 

Baptism  connected  with  Human  Creeds. 

Creeds  alone,  like  problems  alone,  are  inoffensive 
and  harmless  :  it  b  the  connection  of  them  with  civil  or 

*  eccle^stical  polity,  that  gives  them  their  consequence. 
An  history  of  them  and  their  connections  would  fill 
volumes,  for  they  begiii  to  move  like  little  hand  snow<. 
balls  from  the  top  of  some  high  hill,  and  gather  as  they 
roll  down  the  slope  till  they  come  tumbling  into  a  valley 
with  a  velocity  and  a  size  dreadful  to  such  as  stand  i^ 
their  way,  as  thousands  have  found  to  their  cost.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  just  idea  of  this  subject  in  a  sketch, 
for  it  naturauy  leads  into  voluminous  investigations  ; 
however,  to  avoid  bulk,  and  to  obtab  at  least  an  ade- 
'  quate  notion  of  the  lact,  it  may  suffice  at  present  just  to 
observe  the  connection  of  fahh  and  baptism  in  the  New- 

"  Testament :  and  then  the  connection  of  faith  and  bsqp. 
tism  in  modem  churches,  particularly  that  of  Rome. 

In  the  New  Testament  two  things  are  clear :  first,  that 
Christianity  was  proposed  with  evidence  to  the  belief 
qf  men;  of  course  therefore  it  required /^r^^in^i/fSuth, 
and  the  belief  of  a  proxy  is  an  idea  not  in  the  book  :  sec* 
ondly,  that  baptism  was  administered  to  believers  in  the 
very  first  instance,  immediately  on  their  profisssing  ta 
embrace  what  they  inwardly  believed  to  be  true ;  and 
consequently  it  was  some  %ery  ^mpU  and  obvious  article^ 
suited  to  the  first  openings  of  the  mind,  that  was  believ* 
ed.  The  case  of  die  eunuch  b  in  point ;  it  b  a  bap- 
tism above  aH  suspicioo  (1).    The  eunuch  was  reading, 

(1)  Acts  nil. 
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as  he  rode  akxig,  a  part  g[  the  prc^hecy  -of  Isaiah.  At 
his  request  Philip  took  a  seat  at  hb  side,  and  expounded 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  When  they  came 
to  a  certain  water,  the.  eunuch  inquired  whether  there 
were  any  objection  against  his  being  baptized.  Philip 
replied  :  If  thou  Mievtst  with  all  thine  hearty  thou  may  est. 
He  answered,  /  beUeve :  and  Philip  baptized  him.  This 
was  an  exact  conformity  to  the  institution  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  this  case  ought  be  taken  for  a  pure  and  gen- 
uine exposition  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  find  of 
the  order  (rf*  the  words  regulating  the  order  of  things  as 
the  apostles  understood  thor  divine  Master.  This  con- 
nection of  baptism  with  faith  was  natural,  for  Christian- 
ky  was  a  religion,  baptism  was  a  profession  of  that  re- 
ligion, and  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety 
in  professing  a  religion  without  believing  it  to  be  true. 
Here,  then,  personal  belief  is  connected  with  baptism. 

The  next  inquiiy  is,  what  was  the  creed,  on  the  belief 
of  which  Philip  administered  baptism  ?  Happily,  the 
historian  hath  inserted  the  very  words.     The  eunuch 
answered  and  said  :    /  beliew  that  Jestts  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.      Divines  have  given  various  senses  to  the 
word  Son  of  God:  but  it  b  sufficient  to  the  present  pur- 
pose  to  observe,  that  it  is  left  unexplained,  and  it 
amounts  to  the  same,  whether  the  eunuch  left  it  so  or 
the  historian.    If  the  eunuch  said  no  more,  then  Philip 
thought  such  a  profession  a  sufficient  title  to  baptism. 
If  the  eunuch  enlarged,  and  the  hbtorian  omitted  to 
record  it,  then  Luke  thought  no  more  was  essential. 
In  either  case  the  testimony  is  apostolical ;  and  a  new- 
teatament- baptism  is  connected  with  nothing  but  a  gen- 
eral profession  of  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  profession 
of  fiiith  unconnected  with  civil  affiiirs,  and  with  fellow- 
ship in  any  particular  society  of  Christians.     Whether 
particular  societies  have  any  right  to  require  expbuia* 
tions,  and  to  exact  more  to  make  a  membo*  of  a  church 
than  is  requisite  to  make  a  member  of  Christ,  must  be 
left  to  every  church  to  determine. 

Human  creeds  are  to  be  sought  for  first  in  schools, 
then  in  synods,  next  in  offices  of  baptism,  and  lastly  in 
publick  rituals  of  divine  worship.  One  of  the  most 
mischievous  men  that  ever  set  foot  into  the  Judaizing- 
Chrbtian  church  was  Origeui  and  hb  pretended  learning 
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was  a  publick  misfortune ;  for  firom  a  church  school  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  this  iviid  youth  uttered  his 
reveries,  came  the  frivolous  science  that  produced  hu- 
man creeds,  and  ecclesiastical  tests.  The  council  <^ 
Nice,  or  rather  Osius,  bishop  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  fram- 
ed a  creed,  which  was  made  a  test,  and  which  created  more 
errors,  and  caused  more  crimes  than  can  be  enumer- 
ated. Most  future  councils  adopted  this  creed  :  but 
some  factions  framed  others  directly  opposite,  and  both 
had  their  partizans.  The  Greeks  first  inserted  creeds 
into  their  ^publick  lituif[ies :  and  Leander  was  the  firsts 
who  introduced  the  practice  into  the  West.  This  was 
done  in  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  year 
five  hundred  eighty-nine ;  and  the  cauon  that  enjoins  a 
repetition  of  the  creed  says,  it  was  according  to  the  form 
Of  the  eastern  churches  (2).  The  Romans  seem  not  to 
have  rei)eated  the  creed  in  their  publick  worship  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  then  to  have  dropped  the 
custom  till  the  eleventh,  when,  in  the  year  one  thous- 
and and  fourteen,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Henry  i.  it 
was  revived,  and  hath  continued  ever  since  (i).  The 
Reformers  adopted  this  part  of  the  papal  ritual,  and  the 
creeds  of  their  several  established  churches  have  been 
sources  of  perpetual  disputes  and  divisions. 

Baptism  connected  with  Jitdaism. 

It  would  be  endless  to  pursue  the  associations,  whick 
fancy  hath  made  between  baptism  and  several  other 
practices.  Exorcism,  or  casting  out  demons,  was  in 
practice  among  the  Jews  long  before  the  time  of  Jesus^ 
and  continued  after  him.  The  history  of  Saul,  the  first 
of  their  kings ;  that.of  Tobit,  which  was  written  in  the 
captivity ;  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists ;  and  those  ia 
the  book  of  Acts,  fully  establish  this  (4).  The  sons 
of  Sceva,  as  was  observed  before,  associated  the  name 
of  Jesus  with  exorcism,  andamong  other  proofs  that  vulgar 
Jews  were  the  real  parents  of  the  Catholick  church,  that 
taken  from  the  union  of  baptism  and  personal  exorcism* 
is  one  of  considerable  weight     It  is  one  branch  of  the 

(2^  ConciL  ToleUn.  iii.  Can.  ii. 
f  3l  Mabillon.  in  Ord,  Roman,  eomimni.  p.  xlii. 

(4)  Sam.  xn.  23.  -  -xnii.  10.  -  *bx.  9.  &e.  -  •Tobit.  iiL  8. 17.  •  -vi.  fcc  -  • 
(fkke  xl  18^  19. 
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doctrine  of  demons^  which  Paul  foretold  the  apostacy 
would  receive  (5). 

The  association  of  baptism  with  consecration  of  offi* 
cers,  dedication  of  places,  and  purification  of  waters,  is 
derived  from  Judaism  (6).  In  ordination  every  thing  is 
Jewish,  The  Roman  ordinal  says,  the  in&nts  of  the 
church  were  given  to  understand,  that  if  after  baptbm 
ibcy  should  desire  offices,  and  if  they  should  behave 
well,  they  might  arrive  by  degrees  at  the  high-priest- 
hood (7).  When  one  was  o^Uined  an  exorcist,  the 
bishop  gave  him  a  book  of  forms  of  exorcism,  saying  : 
take  this  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  have  power  to  lay 
hands  on  persons  possessed,  baptized,  and  Catechumens, 
.When  any  one  was  ordained  a  deacon,  he  was  informed, 
he  was  made  a  Levite^  to  serve  at  the  altar ^  and  his  oflfer- 
ings  were  denominated  sacrifices  :  next  came  priesthood^ 
and  lastly  the  pontificate.  Unctions  accompany  the 
whole.  The  same  ordinals  have  several  forms  of  dedi* 
cation  :  one  for  dedicating  a  place  Amt  a  churchy  which 
had  been  a  synagogue :  another  for  a  baptistery,  and  in 
this  last  the  bishop  prayed,  that  whoever  went  down 
into  it,  and  was  baptized  by  trine  immersion,  might 
come  up  regenerated  (8).  This,  no  doubt,  was  taken 
ficom  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  as  the  benediction  of 
baptismal  water  was  fix>m  the  Jewish  purifications  of  wa* 
ter  for  the  use  of  the  priests  (9).  None  but  Jews  could 
introduce  such  practices  as  these.  Most  likely,  fi-om  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  Jewbh  and  Christian,  in  some  dis* 
ordered  brain,  came  those  trials  of  innocence  or  guilt, 
which  are  called  judgments  of  God(l).  The  Saxons 
called  them  ordeals*  Austin,  Ambrose  and  Gregory 
were  among  the  first  practitioners  {2).  If  a  perscxi  ac* 
cused  of  crimes  denied  guilt  and  afiirmed  his  innocence, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  heaven  for  proof.  The  trial  was 
begun  in  oaths  at  the  shrines  of  saints.  It  proceeded  in 
time  to  fire  and  water.     After  a  most  solemn  service  by 


im.  IT.  1.  (JS\  Murat.  Aiaiq*  Itai,  Tom.  ir.  Diss.  Iti. 

TKoraasit  Sacram.  Lib.  i.  zct. 
Ixxxviii.  Or  at:  in  detiicatione  banUem  novm  •  •'%c\\\.   In  Micaiione  toei 


m  TiM 

(S)    lXX3 

i//cM  mM  priuijiut  tynagogta  -  -xciiL  In  dea^atimtfontk. 
^9^  Benedictio  aqute.  -  'Btnedieth/ontU,  l^e. 

(1)  Marat.  Jmiq,  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  Diss,  xxxviil.    Df  JwUdu  Dd,  uve 
ti^erifnentu  ^etenim  ad  icrutanAim  komimim  crrm«M,  #f«r  innoceniianu 

(2)  ^■!g>^S^*  ^'^^  *  •Grec^.  Eptit  Lih.  ii.  £p.  zxziii  oc/ Justimim 
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a  priest,  the  suspected  person  was  thrown  into  water» 
and  if  he  swam  he  was  held  guilty  ;  or  he  passed  blind- 
fold  over  red  hot  irons,  and  if  he  was  burnt  he  was  rt^ 
puted  guilty  ;  or  he  ate  bread  and  cheese,  after  the  priest 
had  consecrated  them,  and  if  he  were  not  choked,  but 
digested  the  food,  he  was  accounted  innocent  (3 ).  Who* 
ever  examines  the  rituals  used  on  these  occasions,  and 
attends  to  the  constituent  ideas  of  them,  analyzing  com- 
plex into  simple  thoughts,  will  not  think  it  improbable, 
that  the  Mossdcal  ritual  on  the  waters  of  jealousy,  bap- 
tism by  immersion  in  water,  and  baptism  by  fire,  and 
many  such  like  appending  ideas,  were  the  originals  of 
these  complex  forms  of  ordeal :  and  that  the  compound- 
ing of  the  whole  into  one  was  the  work  of  some  half  dis- 
tracted Jews,  in  whose  wild  fancies  the  two  economies 
were  confounded,  and  the  science  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  wealth  and  Aaronical  dominion  (4).  The 
address  to  a  priest  for  the  mind  of  God,  was  like  appeal- 
ing to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  Aaron.  In  those 
days  a  book  of  incantations  bestowed  by  a  bishop  on  a 
Levite  was  a  treasure,  especially  when  the  Levite  could 
practise  on  in&nts.  Abbot  Bonus,  who,  when  he  be- 
gan, had  but  one  missal,  and  one  shirt,  and  who  was 
forced  to  lie  in  bed  till  that  was  washed,  acquired  lands, 
houses,  and  utensils,  by  knowing  how  to  use  his  missal ; 

(3)  Murat.  ubi  sup.  Ordo  ad  faciendum  judicium  ad  aquam  prigdlafn,  -  • 
JSenedictio  aqu4e  frigid^s  adfurtum  -  -  Bcnedictio  fianis  et  catei  -  -  Benedietio 
£uf)er  aguam/erventem  -  •  Benedictiofcrri  ad  judicium  fojciendnim* 

(4)  yudiciutn  aqua  frigid^.  A^iuro  vos  hominea^  per  patrem  et  fiUiim,  et 
spiritUTD  sanctum,  et  per  vestram  christianitatcm  quam  suacepiatia  -  -  ut 
Don  pnesumatia  -  -  accedere  ad  altare  •  -  si  hoc  •  -  fecistit.  Confuratio  aqum, 
Adjnro  te  aqua  •  -  per  inefiabile  nomen  Jesu  Chritti,  qui  etiam  in  te  hapt^ 
zari  dignatus  est,  et  suo  baptitm^tc  consecravit.  Adjuro  te  per  apiritum 
sanctom,  qui  stiper  Dominam  in  te  baptizatum  desceadit,  qui  te  inTiaibili 
sanctificatione  aacratatn  ad  animanira  puri^ationem  inenarrabilt  constitait 
aacramentum  •  -  ut  nuUo  modo  suscipiaa  hunc  hominem,  ai  in  ftUquo  culpabi- 
lis  est  ex  hoc,  quod  iUi  objtcitur  -  -  per  virtutem  Domini  Jeau  Quiati  rejice 
«x  te,  et  fac  ilium  natare  auper  te,  &c. 

TRANSLATIOy. 
Trial  by  coldv)ater,    I  adjure  you  by  the  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  by  your  Christianity  which  you  have  received,  that  you  preaume  not  -  • 

to  approach  ^e  altar if  you  have  done  this  tbin^^.    Cot^uration  of  tie 

^ater.  I  adjure  thee,  O  water,  by  the  ineffable  name  of  Jesua  Christ,  who 
deigned  to  be  baptized  in  thee,  and,  consecrated  thee  by  hia  baptiem*  I 
adjure  thee,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  descended  upon  the  Lord  when  he 
was  bi^ized  in  thee,  who  by  an  invisible  aanctifying  power  hath  oonatituted 
thee  a  sacrament  of  inexpressible  value  for  the  holy  deanung  of  polluted 
aoula  —  that  you  bv  no  means  Receive  this  pan,  if  heis in  any  respect 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  cbarro  -  -  -  but  by  thcVVqwC\a^tkl^oi4  J«- 
-sfis  Christ,  cast  him  out  of  Ihee,  and  make  him  to  swim  upon  thee,  &c.  l£d. 
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aod  left  to  his  monks,  at  his  death,  a  great  estate,  perso- 
nal and  real,  and,  among  other  things,  a  plenty  of  mis* 
sals,  diurnals,  and  nocturnals,  and  one  missal  of  extra- 
ordinary worth  to  be  kept  always  in  an  ark  (5).  That 
cabinet  was  to  the  house  what  the  ark  and  the  law  had 
been  to'their  predecessors,  the  Jews ;  and  a  priest,  a  mis- 
sal, and  the  presence  of  God,  were  always  united  so  that 
the  secrets  of  hearts  were  opened,  and  demons  fled  be- 
fore them. 

Musick,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  imported 
fix>nni  the  temple  of  Solomon  into  the  Jewish  Christian 
church,  and  was  closely  connected  with  baptism.  The 
monks  first  taught  the  children  under  their  tuition  to 
sing.  Then  they  invented  choirs  of  picked  voices  to 
sing  in  their  chapels  :  but  as  chanting  was  officiating  in 
divine  worship,  and  as  none  were  allowed  to  perform 
oflices  except  members  of  the  societies,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  admit  the  children  into  the  choir  by  baptiz- 
ing them,  and  giving  them  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
children  are  named  promiscuously  little  ones,  parouli  ; 
infimts,  infbntes  ;  little  in&nts,  injantuli ;  the  school  of 
singers,  scfuda  cantorum  ;  and  so  on  (6).  In  the  ninth 
century  canons  became  rivals  of  the  monks,  but  they 
never  succeeded  till  they  took  children,  and  formed 
choirs  in  cathedral  and  baptismal  churches  (7).  An 
emulation  thus  set  up  between  the  conventual  and  colle- 
giate churches,  improved  musick,  but  damaged  bap- 
tism, and  handsome  children  with  fine  voices  fell  a  prey 
to  the  ostentatious  zeal  of  both  monks  and  canons  ; 
nor  were  abbesses  and  nuns  idle  spectators.  Hence 
came  the  charge  against  the  bishop  of  Siena,  that  he  had 
ordained  presbyter  a  little  infant  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  neither  knew  how  to  chant  vespers, 
or  matins,  or  mass.  Infantulum  habentem  annos  non 
plus  duodecim  ad  presbyteratus  ordinem  evexisseiy  qui  nee 
^espero  sapitj  nee  madodinos  facere^  nee  missa  cantare 
noviu  The  addition  of  instrumental  to  vocal  musick 
made  a  fresh  demand  for  children,  for  the  first  instru- 
ments were  a  sort  of  fifes  or  pipes  blown  by  children  of 
the  choir  (8).  Organs  are  of  later  date,  and  antiquaries 
cannot  determine  precisely  when  they  were  brought  into 


\% 


Mdrmt.  T<yai.  iv.  p.  78flL  (6)  Ibid.  Toia«  iT.  Qri9  RmMn, 

Ibid,  ut  9if. 
(8)  V^fumtii  rwimiati  Gsann.  lA.  ii,  C.  10. 
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churches  (9).  With  how  much  pleasure  instrumentat 
musick  was  received,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
Choirs  were  highly  improved,  and  kings  and  great  men 
built  domestick  chapels,  and  formed  choirs  in  their  own 
palaces.  Some  say  the  Franks  were  the  first,  but  others 
with  more  probability  affirm  that  Luitprand,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  was  the  first  who  formed  such  a  choir  for  his 
own  daily  amusement  (1).  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
children  of  royal  chapels,  and  as  the  amusement  became 
general,  of  course  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  chil. 
drcn,  and  a  stronger  temptation  to  baptize  them.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  by  the  learned  and  elegant 
Abbot  of  Saint  Blase  (2). 

The  union  between  baptism  and  the  covenant  of  God 
with  Abrahanv  and  his  family,  of  which  circumcision 
was  a  sign,  is  to  be  placed  among  these  arbitrary  Jewish 
connexions  :  for  the  New  Testament  doth  not  mention 
any  such  union,  neither  is  there  any  such  contract  be« 
tween  God  and  Christians,  nor  is  baptism  a  seal,  nor  is 
there  any  likeness  between  circumcision  and  baptism, 
nor  are  the  treatises  on  this  subject  any  thing  more  than 
heterogeneous  combinations  of  allegory  and  fency  : 
living  no  foundation  in  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things^ 
and  being  supported  by  nothing  but  detached  passages 
of  scripture.  The  baptism  of  proselytes  hath  been 
spoken  of  before. 

Baptism  connected  with  Chivalry. 

Out  of  the  savage  condition  of  men  in  the  rude  ages 
of  the  world  sprang  the  spirit  of  enterprise  :  out  of  the 
success  of  violent  enterprizes  came  conquest  :  out  of 
the  condition  of  conquerors  the  feudal  system  proceed- 
ed :  out  of  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system  came 
knighthood  as  a  relief :  and  out  of  knighthood  came  the 
point  of  honour  accompanied  with  many  heroical  virtues, 
which  in  the  end  contributed  their  share  to  refine  socie- 
ty. One  celebrated  modem  writer  hath  shewn,  with 
his  usual  acumen,  that  *^the  pastoral  manners,  which 
have  been  adorned  with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace 

(9)  Mabillon.  Jmtal,  Benedict,    ann.  DCCL VII Murat  ut  eup, 

(11  Murat.  Diss.  Wi. 

(3)  Gerbert.  De  Cantu  et  Mueica  sacra.  i»  verb,  PitaimotUa  -  *  -  -  ISteA 

Boninfantes Chores  -  *'*Monacki -  •  -  -  iC*^«(Vttm-- ••  Olftll»-«- - 

Instrumaua  muiicm^  ^c. 

I 
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and  innocence,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierce 
and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life(^)."  This  idea  is 
countenanced  by  the  sacred  historian ,  who  says,  Nimrod 
began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  :  he  vujs  a  mighty 
hunter  .-  as  if  the  transition  was  easy  fi^m  the  exerciso 
of  domestick  cruelty  to  animals  to  the  subduing  and  op* 
pressing  of  mankind  (4).  A  second  ornament  of  mod* 
em  literature  hath  proved  that  the  feudal  system  pre- 
vailed in  the  East  in  early  fimes  ;  in  Persia,  in  Arabia, 
in  Hindostan,  in  Turkey,  in  Tartary,  and  that  it  was 
apparendy  introduced  into  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
by  the  Tartars,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into 
the  Roman  states  (5).  The  Goths  and  other  Germans 
extended  it  all  over  Europe.  Several  have  traced  the 
kiAuence  of  this  system  on  manners,  and  have  remarked 
that  many  benefits  of  modern  life  wiginated  in  chtvalryy 
for  chivalry  was  a  compound  of  the  wild  and  the  wary, 
the  cruel  and  the  tender,  the  rapacious  and  the  gen« 
erous,  the  extravagant  and  the  regular^  the  profligate  and 
the  devout.  In  time  it  was  reduced  to  order,  and  the 
solemnities  of  religion  were  associated  widi  rbmantick 
ideas  of  elves  and  fiiiries,  Uprights,  magicians,  enchanters 
and  giants  ;  and  "  to  love  God  and  the  ladies  was  the 
first  lesson  of  chivalry  (6).''  After  enthusiasm  had 
spent  its  force,  this  institution  produced  humanily  in 
war,  refinement  in  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  hoiXMir, 
from  all  which  innumerable  benefits  proceeded  to  socie- 
ty  ;  for  the  virtues  of  the  knights  got  the  better  of  their 
excesses  (7). 

It  is  curious  to  hear  the  exhortation  anciendy  g^ven  tm 
a  knight,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  collar  of  the 
order.  He  was  advised  to  fight  under  the  banner  of 
Jesus,  to  recollect  with  what  patience  he  endured  the 
insults  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and  the  soldiers,  and  he  was 

(3)  E.  Gibbon,  Esq.  Wttory  <)f  the  JMine  and  Fall  <f  the  Somam 
£mpire.  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  xxvi.  Matmert  ^  the  Paetoral  naticm."*' 
l^cgres*  tf  the  Eittujrom  China  to  Murope,  ^c. 

^4^  Geneiis,  Chap.  z.  8,  9. 

(5)  Richard8Qn*s  Preface  to  his  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary. 

(6^  Stuart's  Vien  rf  Society  in  Europe.  Origin  of  Knighthood-  •  SaurceM 
^Cfwoalryt  t^c. 

(r)  Bernard  Giustinian  Hist.  CronoL  delt  origine  degP{ordini  miiitari  e  di 
mte  lereligioni  cavaliereiche.   Venezla.  1692. 
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admonished  to  revenge  his  death  ^8).  It  is  aciore  cu* 
rious  to  observe  that  the  Catbolick  ritnads  used  at  die 
ceremony  required  the  knight  on  his  os^h  to  declare  bis 
abhorrence  of  Anabaptism  (9),  aod  his  uBfeigned  as« 
sent  to  the  Athanasian  creed  :  but  the  ridicule  is 
extremely  heightened  by  remarking  further,  that'Uhe 
renowned  Saint  George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms, 
of  chivalry,  and  the  garter,*'  was,  probably,  no  other 
person  than  the  in&mous  ill^rge  of  Cs^padoda,  the 
Anabaptist  Arian,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  the  enemy 
and  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Athanasius,  the  man 
who  rose  from  nothing,  hj  a  lucrative  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  army  with  bacon,  into  the  wealth  of  a  prince, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  prelate,  and  whom  the  populace, 
driven  mad  by  his  extortions  and  tauekies,  murdered  as 
an  enemy  to  gods  and  men.  By  a  metamorphosis  truly 
diverting,  this  blasted  heretick,  who  died  in  his  ^nS| 
hath  been  transformed  into  a  Catholiok  saint  and  a  mar- 
m,  and  his  worship  and  his  fame  have  spread  over  all 
Christendom  (l) 

The  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  placed  by 
Justiniani  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  five,  and  this  is 
probably  the  true  date.  Egbert,  the  father  of  the  En- 
glish  monarchy,  was  at  that  time  the  reigoing  king  of 
Wessex.  He  had  spent  twdve  years  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  where,  it  is  oredibk,  he  kfcmtd 
the  plan  of  uniting  the  heptarchy,  and  where  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  war,  and  the  politicks  of  the  times. 
This  date  agrees  also  with  the  ceremonies  of  die  institu* 
tion ;  for  the  bathing  is  evidendy  taken  from  that  kind 
of  baptism  which  was  in  general  use  in  die  time  of 
Chariemagne.  It  is  not  a  very  improbable  conjecture^ 
that  it  was  invented  as  a  lure  to  decoy  the  wyd  Pagaa 
soldiers  of  the  time  into  a  profession  of  Christianity  under 
the  specious  form  of  military  honour;  On  the  continent 
the  ceremony  of  bathing  was  performed  in  the  baptismal 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  8.  Regula  militaru  or^nU  prmcMa  a  WUkehwit  emn.  m  re» 
gem  Romanofum  eiigeretur  a  principibu»  mperii  in  cpmitlU  Coloniemiiiu. 
An,  1347.  Rex  Bobemis  jugum  itnpegitin  collum  tvronU  ita  dicens.  •  -  • 
Memento  quoniam  senrator  mundi  coram  Anna  pontifice  pro  te  coUphixft- 
tus  et  iliusus  •  •  -  cuius  mortem  ulcUci  te  moneo. 

(9)  p.  34. 

(1)  Gibbon's  Hist  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  T6I.  iL 
Chap.  zxiiL  On  the  other  side  see  Mr.  Pom's  obseryat  ou  the  hist,  of  S. 
George.  Archwl  Voir,  i 
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dmrehes  of  S^  John  (3).  Cola  Di  Rkozo,  or  NicholBs, 
Ifae  son  of  Lawrenccy  the  cckbrated  tribune  oi  Romei 
was  bathed  in  the  Lateran  baptbtery  at  his  investiture ; 
and  in  his  manifesto,  which  was  dispersed  in  all  courts, 
it  is  called  a  baptism  (3).  In  England,  it  should  aeenn 
the  bathing  was  performed  in  a  moveable  bathing-tub, 
for  it  is  s^y  in  an  ancient  ordinal,  "  the  esquires  gov- 
ternours  shall  make  ready  a  bath,  handsomely  hung  with 
linen,  both  within  and  without  the  vessel,  taking  care 
that  it  be  covered  with  tapistrie  and  blankets,  in  resp^ect 
of  the  coldness  of  the  night,  •  -  -  -and  the  esquire  being 
out  of  the  bath,  the  barix>ur  shall  take  away  the  bath, 
with  whatsoever  appertaineth  thereto,  both  within  and 
without  fi>r  bi&  fee. '' 

In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Henry  i. 
king  of  Eoghind,  confeired  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  Geoffry,  son  of  Fulco,  count  of  Anjou,  at  Rouen  in 
Nomiandy  at  Whitsuntide,  the  usua)  time  of  adminis* 
tering  baptism^  Gcoffiy  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
time,  however,  was  arbitrary,  and  the  investiture  waa 
perfiormcd  on  court  festivals,  as  at  the  creation  of  the 
titles  of  princes,  at  coronations,  at  royal  baptisms,  and 
so  on.  James  i.  of  Scotland,  conferred  the  honour  of 
the  knighthood  of  the  Bath  on  fifty  young  gentlemen  at 
the  baptism  of  his  twin  sons  James  and  Alexander  in  the 
October  of  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty.  InstructioQ 
preceded  the  ceremony  of  bathing,  for  the  king's  cham- 
berlain took  along  with  him  into  the  chamber  of  the  es- 
quire, ^*  the  most  gentle  and  ^ve  knights  to  inform^ 
counsel,  and  instruct  him  toudung  the  order  and  feats 
of  chivalrie,  and  in  the  order  and  course  of  the  bath.'' 
These  gentlemen  are  called  in  some  rituals  the  govern. 
<M^,  and  in  others  the  godfiithers  of  the  esquire,  and  a 
part  of  their  service  u'as,  *'  to  undress  the  said  esquire, 
and  put  him  naked  into  the  bath."  The  ritual  says : 
'*  let  him  go  into  the  bath  in  token  of  washing  away  siUi 
and  every  vice,  that  he  may  come  out  as  pure  as  a  boy 


? 

(3 


m  p.  157.  An.  1388. 

(3)  Johannis  de  Bazftno  Ch'on.  Mutinetue,  Mpmd  Murat  iiaer  Her,  JtaL  Scrips 
Hret,  Tom.  xt.  Ad  honorem  et  gloriam  Dei  Patria  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sano* 
ti«  et  Beatorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  et  sancti  Johannig  Baptistc,  in 
c«jtts  aancto  tempio  in  Cenca  sancti  principb  et  gloriotK  memoris  sancti 
Constantini  imperatoris  Christi  amicissimi  et  Au§;u9tt,  lavatorlum  tt  bi^ 
^tmiffit^lorioso  militui  nccepimos^  8cc.  An,  mcoozxiTjiz. 
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after  his  baptism  (4)."  The  new  name,  and  the  vAnto 
habit)  and  every  other  concomitant  of  papal  mimor  bap* 
tism,  were  incorporated  ih  this  ceremonial.  It  was 
truly  descriptive  to  put  on  the  knight  first  a  white  habit 
in  token  of  innocence,  and  then  a  scarlet  vest  to  signify 
that  he  was  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  church. 
When  a  young  knight  was  under  age,  and  could  not 
make  oath,  a  substitute  was  allowed  to  swear  for  him^ 
and  to  pledge  himself  that  the  young  gendeman  should 
ratify  by  his  own  oath  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  what  had 
been  done  for  him  in  his  minority.  It  is  a  very  probable 
conjecture,  that  from  these  practices  of  the  courts  and 
the  military,  the  clergy  took  the  hint  of  sponsors,  and 
incorporated  it  with  ecclesiastical  baptism. 

The  whimsical  union  of  baptism  with  knighthood  a& 
fected  both.  Baptism  communicated  ideas  of  purity  to 
knighthood  ;  and  knighted  polluted  baptism  with  su- 
perstition. There  remains  one  remarkable  instance  of 
the  latter  in  the  modern  baptismal  cross.  The  cross, 
which  had  been  always  an  object  of  horror  to  the  eyes  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  by  a  military  stratagem  was  transform- 
ed into  a  symbol  of  force  and  courage.  A  modern  suc- 
cessful investigator  of  ecclesiastical  romance  hath  dis- 
tinctly considered  the  standard/  the  dream,  and  the  ce- 
lestial sign  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  hath 
brought  the  famous  vision  of  Constantine  to  an  happy 
conclusion  (5).  True  it  is,  Catholicks  alWays  discover- 
ed a  gross  attachment- to  the  sign  of  the  cross :  but  the 
affixing  of  it  to  baptism  seems  to  have  taken  rise  in  the 
time  of  crusading.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  that 
all  Europe  was  fired  with  the  frenzy  of  recovering  the 
holy  land  out  of  the  hands  of  infidels.  This  was  efiect- 
ed  by  the  tales  of  pilgrims  and  the  enthusiastical  sermons 
of  the  monks.  I'he  cross  was  the  badge  of  such  as  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprize,  and  six  millions  of  persons  as- 
sumed the  sign,  for  popes  and  kings  vied  with  each  oth- 
er in  lavishing  privileges,  secular  and  sacred,  on  all  who 
entered  on  this  holy  warfare  (6).  During  two  centuries 
the  fury  lasted,  and  within  this  period  when  esquires 
were  invested  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  they  at 

(4^  Intret  balneum  in  signumlotionis  peccati,  et  ciguslibet  vitii,  &c.  pa* 
litaUs  prout  est  puer,  qui  exit  de  baptismate. 

(5)  Gibbon's  Hist.  Vol.ii.  Chap,  xx, 

(6)  Robcrtion'*  Hut.  of  Charia  F.  VoLL  Sect.  i. 
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the  same  time  frequently  assumed  the  cross.  The  rit- 
ual seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ceremony  of  giv- 
ing the  cross  to  minors,  at  their  investiture,  along  with 
the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  knighthood ;  and  the  military 
terms  seem  expressive  of  an  obligation  to  become  a  cru- 
sader. The  words  are  these  :  ^^  We  do  sign  him  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  the  feith  of  Christ  crucified,  and 
manfully  to^A/  under  his  banner ^  against  sin,  the  V)orld^ 
and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  md 
servant  unto  his  life's  end."  A  comparison  of  this  ritual 
with  that,  which  was  used  at  the  investiture  of  a  knight, 
and  which  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  renders  it 
highly  [Ht>bable  that  this  modern  baptismal  cross  was  not 
taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  popular  crossing  of  ear- 
ly times,  but  from  the  military  cross  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  the  militia  of  the  church  was  distinguished  from 
other  classes  of  Chrbtians  by  this  sign. 

Baptism  connected  with  Sacerdotal  Habits. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  two  sorts  of  habits  and  orna- 
ments are  connected  with  baptism.  The  first  are  natur- 
al, decent,  and  proper  for  adult  baptism  by  dipping.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  waxed  drawers  of  the  pope  of  Kome,  and 
the  sandals  tied  over  the  heel  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan  ; 
and  the  usual  dresses  in  which  people  are  dipped.  There 
is  another  connexion  wholly  arbitrary  and  superstitious. 
This  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages,  and  yet  continues  ;  thatis, 
the  ornaments  continue  to  be  worn,  and  a  sublime  science 
accounts  for  the  meaning  of  them. 

The  learned  doctor  Uu  Saussaye  of  Paris,  in  a  most 
elegant  work,  entitled.  The  whole  Armour  of  a  Bishop,, 
the  result  of  the  study  of  twenty-five  years,  describes 
every  episcopal  ornament  (7) :  as  the  pastoral  staff,  the 
episcopal  ring^  the  sandals,  the  mitre,  and  the  triple 
crown,  with  all  other  appendages.  What  can  seem 
less  connected  with  baptism  than  the  episcopal  ring  ? 
Remove  back  to  the  ages  of  allegory ,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bishop,  like  Saint  Paul,  was  animated  with. a 
godly  jealousy  to  espouse  the  church  as  a  chaste  virgin 
to  Christ :    for  as  St.  Jerom  most  supercelestially  de- 

(7)  Andreie  Dn  Sauiuyc  PMnofHa  MpUccfalis  Pari^U.  1646. 
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scribes  him,  the  bishop  is  the  organv  of  the  omnip- 
otence of  Christ  (8).  In  execution  of  his  officae*  by 
order  of  council,  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  he  espouses  the 
ohurch  by  fastening  up  the  doors  of  the  baptistery  and 
sealing  them  with  the  episcopal  ring :  for  a  garden  en- 
closed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse,  a  spring  shut  ap»  a 
fountain  sealed  (9).  Sis  weeks  aAer,  at  Easter^  the 
bride  is  delivered  of  a  family,  and  the  baptistery,  which 
David  calls  the  womb  of  the  momir^  (he  means  the 
morning  of  holy  Saturday)  brings  forth  a  nation  of  chil-^ 
dren  in  a  day,  all  children  of  God,  arid  the  bishop,  and 
the  churcli.  Episcopacy,  triple  crowns,  diplomas  prop* 
erly  sealed,  baptism,  and  all  other  papal  ceremonies  are 
all  complex  and  inexhaustible  subjects,  not  on  account 
of  their  first  principles,  but  on  account  of  the  old  age  of 
the  work).  Hovir  much  are  the  geniusses  of  mankind 
diversified !  Abroad  Canonists  study  hard,  and  write 
great  books»  pro  and  con,  to  settle  on  which  hand,  and 
on  which  finger  of  which  hand,  the  bishop  ought,  agree- 
ably to  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the  canon  law,  to 
wear  the  ring,  and  this  important  article  displays  what 
no  laws  of  uniformity  can  destroy,  variety  of  senti« 
ment  (l).  Some  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  say,  the  dig- 
nified clergv  have  gloves  and  no  gloves,  sticks  and  no 
sticks;  and  that  the  pontiff  himself  at  his  institution  is 
dressed  and  undressed,  capped  and  uncapped,  shod  and 
unshod  ;  and  in  the  end  is  as  like  Peter  as  any  Jew 
in  Italy  ever  was  (2).  Others  censure  these  profane 
wits  for  speaking  evil  of  dignities,  and  quote  Saint  Jude 
and  Saint  Jerom  to  prove  they  are  guilty  of  blasphemy. 
Trite  as  these  whimsical  connections  may  appear, 
they  are,  however,  very  serious  in  their  consequences. 
The  spiritual  relationship  of  the  bishop  to  the  church, 
establishes  his  paternal  right  to  the  children  bom  of 
water  and  the  spirit  at  the  baptistery.  It  also  forms  an 
alliance  between  godfathers,  godmothers,  godchildren, 
and  their  children,  which  puts  them  in  a  condition  of 
affinity  or  consanguinity,  so  that  canon  laws,  courts, 
prohibitions  to  intermarry,  dispensations  to  annul  pro- 

(8)  Ibtd.  Episcopus  est  Chrisd  omnipoteiitic  organum. 

C9)  CoiicU.  Tolet.  ivii.  Can.  li.    Ostia  aaneti  baptiaterii«  &c» 

f  1)  Saussaye  ut  wp,  pag.  268. 

<2)  Ibid.  Lib.  i.     />e  Mitrte  aniwuitate  Cap*  ▼.  TTore  imuni  poniifcin; 

ffmra  MoUn^i  impioi  Mcunilitata  Geferuio. 
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Ubitions,  and  a  thousand  other  civil  inconveDiences, 
proceed  from  the  fiuicaful  union.  The  act  of  parliament^ 
which  set  aside  all  canonical  impediments  of  marriage, 
except  such  as  were  contrary  to  God's  law,  attributes 
the  abuses  to  the  spirit  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  love  of 
lucre  in  the  court  of  Rome  (3).  By  such  canons,  mar- 
riages have  been  dissolved,  and  children  bastardized, 
fines  levied,  and  great  sums  exacted,  because  parents, 
by  performing  the  office  of  susceptors  to  their  own  chil- 
dren, have  become  too  near  akin  (4). 

Baptism  cohvected  with  Witchcraft. 

Some  of  the  old  Baptists  have  been  most  plentifully 
abused  for  calling  infant  sprinkling  the  Devirs  baptism 
(5).  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  disputants  are  too 
eager  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  to  give  themselves 
much  trouble  to  explain  the  premises,  and  phraseology 
is  seldom  attended  to.  The  DevWs  bapusm  must  now 
appear  a  very  ofiensive  expression  to  such  as  make  con- 
science of  performing  the  ordinance  in  the  method  ex-^ 
ploded  :  however  it  is  a  justice  due  to  the  manners  of 
ancestors,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  their  style  by  advert- 
ing  to  the  facts,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  it,  although 
many  who  used  it  in  aftertimes  might  not  be  aware  of 
ks  origin. 

It  appears  by  Scotch  records  of  undoubted  authentic- 
ity, that  so  lately  as  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-eight,  ten  women  on  one  day,  by  the  supreme  judges 
of  the  nation,  were  convicted  on  their  own  confessions^ 
condemned  to  be  strangled  at  a  stake,  and  burned  for 
the  imaginary  crime  of  having  carnal  commerce  with 
the  devil  (6).  Part  of  the  indictment  runs  thus  : 
••Nevertheless  ye  are  guilty  of  the  said  crime  [of  witch- 
craft} in  so  for  as,  about  two  years  since,  ye  the  said 

J 3)  32  Hen.  yiiL  Chap.  38.    An  act  concemimg  fire-ewUractt  of  marriage*, 
■  touching  degreei  of  cofuanguinity, 

(4)  Deasdcoh.  JPafi^  KpUt.  ad  Gordianum  Bispalettt.  Epitc* 
pMchalis  Pqp4g  ii.  fragment,  £pht,  ad  ^hegimkm  efite.   Qui  ex  compa* 

Ire  vel  commatre  poat  tusceptoa  nliot  dc  fbnte  nati  ruerant,  conjun^  nolk 
pomunt. 

(5)  Robert  Some's  Godfy  treathe.  London.  1599.  Cap.  12.  7%e  Ana^ 
haptittieal  rtouantt  hold  t^at  baptitm  adfninittered  and  received  in  the  Popieh 
ehmrek  is  not  God*4^  hut  the  de^Pe  haptitm. 

<6)  Uttgo  Amot,  Esq.  Advocate.  Hiet.  tf  Xdinhurgh.  1779.      Booki. 

Chap.  ].     p.  193 iecordi  <f  privy  coimeii  -  •  -  •  £ecorde  qfivetidarr. 

Stpt.  13,     1678. 
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f  .  . 

Isobell  Elliott,  being  then  servant  to  Helen  Laing,  in 
Feastoun,  an  witch  ;  ye,  at  her  desire,  staid  at  home 
from  the  kirk,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting  with  the 
devil,  the  said  Helen  Laing  and  Marion  Campbell 
witches,  in  the  said  Helen's  house,  where  the  devil  kiss- 
ed  you  and  -  -  -  -  caused  you  renew  your  baptism,  and 
baptized  you  upon  the  face,  with  an  Viaff  of  his  hand 

tike  a  dewing^  calling  you  Jean and  since  that  time 

ye  have  had  several  meetings  with  the  devil."  The 
cruel  sentence  of  death  was  duly  executed. 

The  baptism  here  described  is  a  light  sprinkling 
with  a  jerk  of  the  wrist.  The  devil,  dipping  the  tips 
of  his  nimble  fingers  in  water,  and  snapping  die  flexible 
joints,  baptized  Isobell  Elliott  by  besprinkling  her 
lace  as  softly  as  with  drops  of  dew.  It  should  seem, 
thi^  is  the  sense  of  waving  his  hand  like  a  dewing. 

There  were  in  Scotland  at  that  time  by  computation 
two  hundred  thousand  beggars,  who  lived  a  vagabond 
life,  without  any  subjection  to  the  magistrate,  or  any  re- 
gard to  laws,  human  or  divine,  habituated  to  promiscu- 
ous incest,  and  to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  crimes. 
They  assembled  sometimes  on  mountains,  and  were  of- 
ten seen  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  oci 
all  other  publick  occasions  where  any  thing  was  givea 
away,  or  where  any  thing  could  be  procured  by  theft. 
They  were,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  A  con- 
temporary writer  says  :  ."  No  magistrate  could  ever  dis- 
cover, or  be  informed,  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of 
these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized  (7).** 
It  is  not  improbable,  tliat  the  devil  of  the  women  above 
mentioned,  was  one  of  a  company  of  these  vagabonds^ 
who  lived  by  their  wits,  exactly  like  the  rogue  Torribio, 
the  husband  of  Coscolina,  the  gipsy  fortune-teller,  and  ^ 
the  father  of  Scipio,  the  valet  of  the  renowned  Signior 
de  Santillane  (8).  Monsieur  Le  Sage  described  real 
manners,  when  he  put  the  following  account  into  the 
mouth  of  Scipio.  *^  When  my  mother  for  the  honour 
•f  her  profession  (of  fortune  telling)  thought  she  must 
make  the  devil  appear  in  her  operations,  Torribio  al- 
ways acted  that  part,  which  he  performed  perfectly  well^ 
the  roughness  of  his  voice,  and  ugliness  of  his  face  giv- 


g)  Fletcher  as  quoted  bu  Amot.    pag.  194. 
)  GUBlas.  Vol  It.  BeokxZu.  Chap.x. 
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iog  him  an  rapcanuioe  suitable  to  the  character  he  rep* 
reaented.  TlK»e  that  were  in  the  least  timorous  were 
always  terrified  by  my  &ther's  figure.  But  one  day, 
unfortunately,  there  came  a  brutal  fellow  of  a  captain  to 
see  the  devil,  whom  he  ran  through  the  body.  The 
hcdy  office,  informed  of  the  devil's  death,  sent  its  officers 
to  the  house  of  Coscolina,  whom  they  seized  with  all 
her  effixts  ;  and  I,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  old, 
was  put  into  the  hospital  of  Los  Ninos/'  Gipseys  and 
fortune-tellers  were  not  the  only  persons,  who  represent- 
ed the  devil ;  the  character  was  acted  on  the  stage,  and 
thence  came  the  phrase  of  playing  the  devU  (9). 

It  b  very  credible  that  th^  vagrants  held  nocturnal 
meetings,  and  that  by  various  arts  they  decoyed  thither 
servant  §^ls  and  vulgar  women  under  pretences  of  tell* 
ing  their  fortunes,  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
spells  and  charms,  and  teaching  them  how  to  practise 
arts  oi  juggfing  and  incantation.  By  such  means  they 
laid  many  under  contribution,  and  acquired  an  easy 
livelihood,  beginning  in  grimace,  and  ending  in  villany. 
Thus  they  express  themselves : 

With  juggling  tricks  andjnoumful  cries. 
We  spend  six  months  in^gaieties. 
With  mournful  cries  and  juggling  tricks, 
We  pass  away  the  other  six  (l). 

His  majesty  James  I,  in  whose  time  there  was  ajeare" 
ful  abounding  of  these  detestable  slaws  of  the  devily  in  his 
great  wisdom,  for  the  consolation  of  his  timorous  sub- 
jects, condescended  to  write  a  dialogue  on  demonology 
against  the  damnable  opinions  of  two  persons,  one  called 
Scot,  an  Englishman,  who  was  not  ashamed  in  publike 
print  to  deny^  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  toitch- 
craft  ;  ana  so  maintaine  the  old  error  of  the  Sadduces  in 
denying  of  spirits :  the  other  called  W  ierus,  a  German 
physician,  who  wrote  an.  apology  and  a  directory  for 
these  gentry  (2).  The  opinion  between  these  two  was 
that  of  his  majesty  and  most  of  his  subjects.  They  be- 
lieved witchcraft,' and  punished  it  by  law  :  yet  probably 
these  witohes  and  devils  were  nothing  but  beggars, 

(9)  Coitedion  of  M  Playt,    Lm^ty  yummtu^  l:fc. 
nS  Specticle  de  la  Nature.  Vol.  ri.  Dial  vi. 

(3)  The  workea  of  the  moit  high  and  mighty  prince  James  • .  Publiahed 
hyjMMe,UphoporWialMi.    London,  1^10.    The  preface. 
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thieves,  fortune-tellers  and  credulous  dupes.  The  rojral 
author  says :  that  the  devil  being  a  learned  knave  taught 
his  disciples  many  things :  that  he  understood  fhjsiog* 
nomy  ;  that  his  scholars  crept  into  credit  with  princes^ 
by  foretelling  things  ;  that  they  pleased  their  princely 

! matrons  by  dainty  dishes ;  that  they  taught  many  ^ug^ 
arie  tricks  at  cards  and  dice^  and  so  on  (3).  This 
agrees  with  foreign  accounts,  for  at  Lisle  in  Flanders 
the  devil  taught  some  of  his  very  young  female  dbciples 
to  kill  and  steal  **  thirty  young  ducks  and  chickens  in 
less  than  two  hours  time  (4).''  Similar  feats  are  met 
with  in  all  accounts  of  witchcraft,  foreign  and  domestick. 
In  England  it  happened^  very  luckily,  that  "  the  devil 
accused  some  of  the  godly  of  receiving  stolen  goods  (5) ;" 
and  as  such  accusations  were  laid  against  some  of  the 
brediren  in  New  England  also,  a  very  happy  effect  fbU 
lowed  (r>).  In  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two,  his  excel- 
lency the  Governor,  and  the  Honourable  Council,  con- 
sulted several  ministers  on  the  then  present  witchcrafts 
in  the  village  of  Salem.  Of  the  answer  returned  by  the 
ministers,  die  following  is  the  seventh  article.  **  vii.  We 
know  not,  whether  some  remarkable  affronts  given  to 
the  devils  by  our  disbelieving  of  those  testimonies, 
whose  whole  force  and  strength  is  from  them  alone,  may 
not  put  a  period  unto  the  progress  of  the  dreadful  calam- 
ity begun  upon  us^  in  the  accusation  of  so  many  persons, 
whereof  we  hope  some  are  yet  clear  from  the  great  trans- 
gression laid  unto  their  charge  (7)."  The  testimony  of 
the  devil  in  a  thief  against  one  of  his  own  children  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  had  appeared  very  credible :  but 
when  the  same  devil  laid  an  accusation  against  a  church 
member,  it  became  a  case  of  conscience,  and  his  evidence 
began  to  be  suspected.  Such  suspicions  affronted  him» 
and  he  multiplied  accusations,  which  in  the  end  dissi- 

(5)  Book  L  Chap.  vi.     The  Devil's  Contract,  &c 

(4)  Collection  or  modern  relation!  of  matters  of  fact  concerning  witches 
and  witchcraft  London  1693.  The  discovery  of  thirty  and  two  young 
girls  in  the  cloister  of  Madam  Boiiriguon .  at  Lisle,  found  to  be  witsbes. 
1661.   Sect.  88. 

(5J  Bernard's  Guide  to  grand  jurymen  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  p.  207, 208. 

(6)  Cotton  Mather's  Tryals  of  several  witches  lately  executed  in  Nev- 
England  :  puhliHhed  by  the  special  command  of  the  Governor.  Frtnted 
at  Boston,  New-England  •  -  Reprinted  at  London.  1693.  3d  Edit. 

Increase  MatbePs  Fuitlier  account  of  the  tryals  of  the  New^n^land 
witches.    London.  1693. 
^  JP  lnc««»c  Mather's  Cau9  tfCaucUnee  emeemif^  JSitU  Spiriu.  Zmdm. 
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pated  the  whole  mist  of  witchcraft.  Satan,  however,  re- 
venged the  aflOront,  for  he  caused  the  witches  to  say  ^*  that 
they  formed  their  assemblies  much  after  the  manner  of 
cmgregational  churches,  and  that  they  had  a  baptism^  and 
a  supper^  and  officers  among  them,  abominably  resem- 
bling those  of  our  Lord.^'^ 

The  devil  of  Great-Britain  had  very  early  either  turn- 
ed the  institutes  of  religion  into  ridicule,  or  used  them 
as  charms.  Satan  had  done  the  fii^t,  and  had  taught  his 
disciples  to  practise  the  last.  To  go  no  further  back  than 
the  conquest.  Every  body  knows  the  severity  and 
cruelty  of  the  forest  laws.  **  The  punishment  for  kil- 
ling the  king's  deer  was  loss  of  eyes  and  castration, 
a  punishment  far  worse  than  death.  This  will  easily 
account  for  the  troops  of  banditti,  which  formerly  lurked 
in  the  royal  forests,  and  from  their  superior  skill  in  arch- 
cry  and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of  those  unfre- 
quented solitudes,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  resist 
or  elude  the  civil  power  (8)."  The  most  famous  of 
these  heroes  were,  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  Robin  Hood» 
and  in  the  forest  of  Englewood  in  the  North,  Adam 
Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  or  Clement  of  the  Valley,  and 
William  of  Cloudesly.  Such  thieves  robbed  the  abbies 
and  casdes  of  the  rich,  and  relieved  the  poor.  *^  Robin 
entertained  a  hundred  men,  and  they  killed  none  but 
such  as  would  invade  them,  or  by  resistance  for  their 
own  defence  (9).^'  These  men  were  in  high  favour  with 
the  common  people,  and  it  b  very  credible,  that  many 
ancient  ballads  were  of  their  own  composing.  Robin 
Hood  was  at  least  a  yeoman,  and  some  learned  anti- 
quaries affirm  that  his  true  name  was  Robert  Fitz-ooth, 
and  that  he  had  real  pretensions  to  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tington. 

Between  this  class  of  men  and  the  resident  poor  was 
another  large  body^  pecUars,  thieves,  beggars,  and 
fortune-tellers,  who  probably  were  connected  with  both. 
Gilderoy  was  one  of  this  order.  This  famous  robber 
was  caught  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  In  the  ballad  his  widow  describes 
and  laments  him  thus : 

(This  ballad,  with  a  noiiib«r  of  Others  wbith  occur  ia-these  nar- 
nttiODs,  are  oot  considered  worthy  of  being  inserted.  \Ui^ 

(8)  Percy's  ReUtrMt  tf  AntUmt  JSnglUh  F»try.  V©1.  i.  Bssk.  i.  t«i. 

(9)  StofT**  Amd*.  An,  1190^  in  Pwcf. 
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James  v.  of  Scotland  wrote  one  ballad,  entitled  the 
jolly  beggar,  and  one  called  the  gaberlunzie  man.  Gab- 
erlunyie,  or  gaberlunzie  is  a  wallet,  and  a  gaberlunzie 
man  is  a  wallet  man,  a  tinker,  a  beggar.  This  is  anodier 
of  the  order  just  now  mentioned.  He  is  represented  in 
the  ballad  as  decoying  a  young  country  woman  fix>m  her 
mother's  house.  •  -  - 

A  very  probable  account  may  be  given  ^  the  atten- 
dance of  vagabonds  and  fortune-tellers  at  baptbms,  for 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  good  cheer  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  under  servants  knew  how  to  trade  in  divina- 
tion with  oflid  victuals.  The  fUlowing  is  the  bill  cifu^ 
of  a  dinner  at  Tynniogham,  the  house  of  the  ^ght  Hon« 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,  on  Thursday  the  twent;y^-first  of 
August,  sixteen  hundred  seventy-nine,  when  tus  Lord- 
ship's son  was  baptized* 

Fresh  beef. 6  i»ecea« 

Mutton 16  pieces. 

Veal ..*.  4  pieces. 

Legs  of  venison.  •  -  »  ^^3 
Geese*  .•-ta----«.6 

Pigs* 4 

Old  turkeys. 2 

Young  turiceys.  ....  8 

Salman.  -•.-•^.•4  t 

Tongues  and  udders.  •  12 

Ducks.    .  .  .  i  -  .  •  .14  ' 

Roasted  foviis. 6 

Boiled  fowls.  ......  9 

Chickens  roasted.  «  •  •  30 

Ditto  stewed 12 

Ditto  fricasseed 8 

Ditto  in  potti^ 10 

Lamb 2  sides. 

wad  fowl -  22 

Pigeons,  baked^  roast. 

ed  and  stewed,  -  -  182 
Hares  roasted.  .  .  -  •  .10 
Ditto  fricasseed.  ....  6 

Hams ^.3 

A  puncheon  of  claret^    &c.  (1). 

(1)  JBbmehoU  Book.  Amol.  Book  i  Ckap.  ir.  pug.  17& 
J&/<i.pag.  173...Seepogo  60.Lettoraf  JuMvLtttbeUMof  Btf^ 
fottr»  ontte  b^ptin  Of  tbo  piiDOCSf. 
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Nor  is  it  improt^abie  that  people  of  this  kind  versed 
in  all  the  arts  of  legerdemain,  should  nuike  themselves 
merry  with  the  tricks  of  the  monks,  and  particularly  nitb 
iriiat  they  might  ludicrously  call  the  baptizing  of  the 
devil,  that  is,  the  exorcism  previous  to  baptism,  or  the 
expelling  of  the  devil  by  sprinkling  holy  water.  Writers 
on  witchcraft  observe  th^t  when  a  person  was  bewitched^ 
it  was  sometimes  said,  '*  it  was  possible  the  devil  had 
not  been  conjured  out  df  the  party  before  bapd^m  by  the 
exorcist,  or  the  midwife  had  not  bapdzed  him  well,  but 
had  omitted  some  part  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  it  was 
a  general  rule,  that  who  or  whatsoever  is  newly  exorcis* 
cd  must  be  rebaptiMd  (2).^'  Every  unbaptized  person 
was  supposed  by  the  dergy  to  be  possessed  with  the 
devil :  the  first  work  therefore  was  to  exorcise  the  par- 
ty  to  be  baptized.  Tliis  was  done  by  sprinkling ;  and  it 
appears  by  a  British  canon,  which  will  be  mentioned  oa 
another  occasion,  that  the  priests  sometimes  baptized^ 
perhaps  to  save  trouble,  or  perhaps  when  a  child  was 
dying,  by  only  sprinkling  holy  water,  confounding  ia 
t^ir  haale  exorcism  with  baptism  (3).  King  James 
expressly  says :  **  the  devil  mocked  the  holy  water  of 
the  Papbts ;''  and  his  majes^  hsA  collected  this  fit>m 
the  trials  of  witches.  There  is  an  old  black  letter  ballad 
containing  thirty-three  verses,  of  which  the  following 
areapart: 

Sioce  Popery  of  late  is  so  mach  in  debate 
And  great  strivings  have  been  to  restore  it, 
I  esonot  forbear  openly  to  declare 
That  the  ballad^qiaken  are  for  it. 

If  you  eive  but  good  beed  you  shall  tee  the  host  bleed^ 
If  any  thing  else  can  persvrade  ye, 
Aa  ima^  shall  speak,  or  at  least  it  shall  squeak. 
For  the  honour  of  our  good  Lady. 

Yon  shall  see  without  doul)t  the  Devil  cast  out. 
As  of  old  he  was  by  Erra  Pater, 
Re  shall  skip  and  riiaU  tear  like  a  dancing  bear 
When  be  feels  the  pure  holy  water  (4). 

(S)  Scot's  Di^camoy  t/ wrtekermft.  London.  1631.  ftwk  XV.Cfasp.xxv. 
Snen  reoBom  mkf  Bome  are  mot  rid  of  the  depti^  nmd  mfy  the  deml  iemtm 
Hfon  emit  emoftht  bewitched  a»  of  the  poueeted. 

(S)  See  Chq>.  nodii.  (hi  wpertion. 

(4)  Cutholick  BaUsd. 
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As  an  additional  proof,  that  it  was  exorcism,  and  not 
baptism,  which  these  froUcksome  strollers  ridiculed,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  kirk  did  not  then  baptize  by 
sprinkling,  for  the  directory  says  :  **  as  the  minister 
speaketh  the  baptismal  words,  hce  taketh  water  in  his 
hande,  and  layeth  it  upon  the  childes  forehead  (5):" 
This  laying  water  upon  the  forehead  is  called  in  another 
part  of  the  same  book  ^^powring  it  upon  the  head  (6)**' 
It  is  the  same  in  other  editions.  The  introduction  to 
the  order  of  baptism  says :  "  The  sacraments  are  not 
ordeyned  of  God  to  be  used  in  private  comers,  as 
charms  or  sorceries,  but  left  to  the  congregation."  This 
is  a  censure  of  exorcism  as  well  as  of  private  bap- 
tism, and  the  devil  and  the  witches  had  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  kirk  for  calling  exorcism  the  baptbm  o{  witch' 
craft,  that  is,  in  the  vulgar  style  of  vagrants,  the  bap- 
tism  of  the  deviL  A  writer  just  now  quoted  from  Mr. 
Arnot  supposes  the  magistrates  could  not  detect  these 
vagabonds :  but  it  is  &r  more  likely,  they  were  afraid 
of  the  number  of  them,  and  durst  not  punish  them. 
Bishop  Latimer  had  been  in  a  like  predicament.  He 
went  to  preach  at  a  town  on  Robin  Hood's  day,  and 
say^  he,  "  I  was  fain  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood.**  It 
is  clear  by  the  royal  author  of  Demonology  that  the 
magistrates  were  afraid  of  them  :  the  subject  is  particu* 
larly  mentioned,  and  an  inquiry  made  how  far  the  power 
of  the  devil  extended  over  magistrates. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some  of  these ' 
arch  wags,  who  played  the  devil  before  country  dames  in 
noctural  assemblies,  might  gravely  teach  such  vulgar 
dupes  to  use  exorcism,  or  the  devil's  baptism,  as  it  is 
called,  as  a  charm  ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  fiiom 
the  conquest  till  the  last  century,  outlaws,  vagrants,  and 
except  a  few  individuals,  all  the  classes  above  mentioned^ 
lived  without  any  religious  institutes,  and  turned  all  into 
ridicule. 

The  learned  and  instructive  modem  historian  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  hath  most  happily  united  informaticxi  with 

(5)  The  form  of  prayers  and  adrainistration  of  the  sacramentes*  Tsed 
jn  the  Enp.  church  at  Geneaa,  approued  and  receiued  by  the  churche  of 
Scotland.  1584-  -The  order  of  Baptiame. 

(6|  The  Catechisme-  -made  by  ^e  excellent  Doctor  and  Pastor  in  Chr»a« 
tea  church  John  CalTin-  -Sunday  the  zlix.  wherefore  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  hcadc,  ^c,  -  -  -The  aam«  Imk  imprinted  at  G«iieya»  by  John  Cpcs- 
pin«  155o* 
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entertainment,  seems  to  express  himsdf  as  if  he  sup- 
posed Anabaptism  would  be  a  public  benefit  in  that  city. 
Having  observed  that  the  poor  people  of  Scotland  are 
exceedingly  addicted  to  a  nasty  way  of  living  ;  he  adds, 
*'  Indeed,  the  mob  seems  a  monster,  so  little  a&cted  by 
reason,  and  so  powerfully  influenced  by  religion,  that 
frequent  ablutions  ought  to  be  inculcated,  as  a  part  of 
the  Christian,  as  it  has  been  of  the  Jewish  and  Mahom* 
etan  religions ;  and  to  this  the  ceremony  oi  baptism^  in  the 
christian  dispensation,  seems  particularly  to  pobt  (7).'' 
Travellers  devoutly  wish  the  pow  of  Edinburgh  may 

1)rofit  by  the  hint ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  city  police, 
or  the  benefit  of  their  own  health,  and  ioc  the  consolatioii 
of  southern  visitants,  go^  beyond  the  Anabaptists,  uid 
practise  hemerobaptism. 


CHAP.  xxxn. 

CEBEMONIES  IMPROPERLY  CALLED  BAPTISM. 

The  Baptism  op  Bxlls. 

THE  Roman  Catholicks  are  censured  by  many  Prot« 
estants  for  baptizing  bells(l).  This  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances  coniplained  of  by  the  Germans  at  the  Reformation 
(2).  The(;atholicksdenythecharge(3).  They  grant  they 
bless  bells  with  certain  ceremonies  as  they  do  all  other 
church  utensils,  and  that  one  of  the  ceremonies  b  giving 
the  bell  a  name,  to  distinguish  it  firom  others,  or  in  hon- 
our of  some  saint.  They  ought  therefore  to  be  held 
acquitted  of  the  blame  of  prostituting  baptism  in  this 
case,  and  censured,  if  censurable,  for  consecration,  and 
benediction  only.  It  should  seem,  bells  were  first 
used,  by  being  fastened  to  the  horns  of  sheep,  to  inform 
shepherds  where  to  find  their  flocks.  Then  they 
mounted  on  the  heads  of  cows  and  neat  catde,  and 
thence  they  passed  to  the  necks  of  road  horses,  to  give 
notice  ito  travellers  in  narrow  passes,  lest  there  should 
be  a  stop  or  a  mischief.     There  are  laws  both  of  the 

CT)  Arnot  Book  W.  Chap,  v.    Of  the  TYimty  hotpital.  p.  563. 

(1)  P    Puuli  Vergerii   De  Jtpue  benedict,  et  bafiiz.  camfan.  Lib. 
Thomae  Nao^r|^  J?cj7i^«/^'«fic.  Lib.  t.— -^Rod.  HwpitMm  De  templie^ 
Lib.  iv.  Cm^.  is.  be. 

(2)  Edw.  Browni  Faeeie,  Her.  expetend,  Gravam-  Germ,  it. 

(3)  BeUarm.  Op.  Tom.  z.  p.  810.— Labbei  ConciL  Took  is*  «n.  96^- 
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Franks  and  Lombards  to  prevent  the  stealing  df  these 
(4).  In  time  bells  were  found  useful  in  houses^  and  the 
Komans  had  one  in  each  bath  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
of  opening  the  bath  for  publick  use  (5).  The  first 
great  bells  for  the  use  of  christian  places  of  worship  were 
introduced  about  the  year  six  hundred,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  invention  of  PauUnus,  bishop  of  Nda  in  Cam* 
pania,  whence  they  had  their  name :  but  this  seems  e 
popular  error,  and  Pope  Sabianus  was  most  likely  the 
man*  They  were  first  fixed  in  the  baptisteries  after 
Itfie  model  of  the  baths.  It  was  about  the  year  nine  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  that  Pope  John  xiii.  first  consecrated  a 
bell  in  the  Lateran,  and  named  it  John  the  Baptist  (6)t 
Being  found  useful  to  call  the  people  together  it  was  or* 
dered  that  each  church  should  have  two  at  least,  and  if 
it  could  be  afforded,  three  (7).  Before  they  were  hung» 
they  were  washed,  crossed,  blessed,  and  named  by  the 
bishop.  This  b  what  some  Protestants  call  biqptizing 
them  (8) :  but  others  say,  it  ought  to  be  called  a  lus- 
trating  of  them  like  the  lustrating  of  trumpets  among 
the  Romans  (9).  Whatever  occasion  some  Catholicks 
may  have  given  for  the  reproach,  that  they  attribute  to 
belk  the  power  of  driving  away  demons^  and  dispelling 
storms,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  certain  the  ancient  canons  of 
die  church  only  ascribe  thb  power  very  remotely  to 
bells.  Their  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  Satan  fears 
and  flees  from  the  bells  because  he  knows  bells  sum* 
moned  good  people  to  church  to  pray,  and  he  dreads 
their  prayers.  It  was  then  to  prayer,  occasioned  by  the 
rin^ng  of  bells,  and  not  to  the  bells,  that  such  good 
effects  were  at  first  ascribed.    Bells  were  in  churches  in 

(4)  Baluz.  CapttuL  Tom.  L  an.  630  - .  Dagobert.3  Tit.  viiLxi.  Detimtimak. 

(5)  Andreas  Baccii  De  thermit  veterum  Cap.  xii. apudj.  G.  Gnnrii  Tteioar, 
Jntiqmtat.  Roman.  Tom.  xii.  p.  324. 

(6)  ViU  Joannis  Paps  xiii.  (7)  Concil.  Aquense  De  CampmtU. 

(S)  Hoapiniaons  ttf  suprat  Lucriptio  ccmpmue  Sukbori  oppid^  ad  loam. 
Venetum^ 

Colo  venim  Deum :  plebem  ^000 ;  et  congrego  deram  : 

Divoa  adoro :  fesU  Decoro :  Oefimctoa  ploro :  Peatem  Dcmoneaque  iugo. 

THAirSLATIOir. 
The  inscription  of  a  bell  in  St^tiborough^  o  tmalt  tcnm  on  tkegulph  t^Veniu. 
I  worship  the  true  God :  I  call  upon  the  people :    I  collect  together 
the  clergy :  I  adore  the  aaints :  I  adorn  the  featirals :  I  mourn  for  the  d^ : 
I  chase  away  pestilence  and  devtla.  [iS^ 

<9)  Petri  Vireti  JDr  AM.  Ocna  Jhrnini  lib.  iin  Cap.  2. 4^  Htospiniaa. 
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.  England  before  the  time  of  Bede  ( I) :  but  the  Greeks 
had  none  till  the  year  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  when 
a  Doge  of  Venice  sent  some  to  the  Emperor  Michael 
(2).      Casalius  says,   when   he   was  in   England  the 
.churches  in  London,  as  fn  Holland,  Germany,  Scotland 
and  France,  had  each  one  bell,  and  no  more ;  and  he 
adds,  the  figure  of  a  cock  in  some  metal  was  set  on  the 
top  of  all  the  steeples,  as  an  emblem  of  vigilance.     He 
was  misinformed  of  the  number  of  bells  in  England,  for 
there  is  a  canon  of  the  13th  century  commanding  the 
bells  of  churches  to  be  always  rung  when  the  bishop  of 
a  diocese  visited  or  passed  through  or  near  the  towns  of 
his  diocese*     There  are  several  instances  about  the  time 
of  the  reformation  of  fines  for  not  ringing  on  those  occa- 
sions.    Bonner  fined  Bishop  Stortford  for  this  omission, 
when  he  visited  the  town  with  an  intention  to  burn  the 
Protestant  inhabitants.     The, clergy  were  the  first  rhig- 
ers,  and  Belward  or  Belwarden  was  an  ancient  church 
officer,  who  had  the  care  of  the  belfrey.     The  tintinnab- 
ulura,  or  little  hand  bell,  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  was  an  utensil  to  be  provided  by  the  parish.      In 
brief,  baptisteries  were  the  first  publick  edifices  of  chris- 
tians.     They  were  the  parents  of  churches,  and  the 
font,  the  pulpit,  and  the  great  bell,  are  old  furniture  of 
the  deceased  parent,  inherited  and  modernized  by  his 
children.    What  so  proper  as  a  bell  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  Catechumens  in  the  adjoining  vestries  to  proceed  to 
baptism,  the  men  to  come  out  into  the  hall,  and  the 
women  to  repair  to  their  own  bath  to  be  baptized  by  the 
deaconnesses  !   This  resembled  the  custom  of  the  city  ■ 
baths. 

Tropical  Baptism. 

ii.  A  second  abuse  is  what  mariners  call  tropical  bap- 
tism  or  christening  :  a  ridiculous  ceremony,  says  a  lor- 
eign  writer;  but  an  ancient  and  inviolable  custom  among 
seamen  of  several  nations,  and  regularly  performed  on 
such  as  for  the  first  time  pass  the  tropick,  or  the  equinOi  tial 
line,  H  ho  are  supposed  to  enter  as  it  were  a  new  world. 
Some  captains  will  not  suffer  it :  others  commute  with 
the  sailors  for  a  distribution  of  liquors.     Tr.e  ship  is  aU 

(1)  Beds  ffitt.  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  22.  (3)  Gvarii  Muckologhn  p.  se^ 
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ways  bought  off,  apd  the  passengers  generally:  but 
when  it  is  perCbrmed,  it  is  in  the  fbilowing  manner.  A 
tub  filled  with  sea  water  is  set  on  the  deck  at  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast.  The  pilot,  disguised  in  his  habits,  and 
disHial  in  his  &ce,  tal^es  his  stand  at  the  front  of  the  tub, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  book  of  marine  charts  open,  at* 
tended  by  five  or  six  sailors  dressed  like  himself,  and 
surrounded  by  many  more,  each  with  a  bucket  of  wa* 
ter  in  his  hand.  Some  mount  the  yards  and  the 
shrouds  of  the  masts.  With  great  ceremony  the  man 
to  be  baptized  is  conducted  to  the  pik>t,  or  mate,  who 
ftrst  orders  him  to  be  seated  on  a  board  over  the  tub 
held  at  each  end  by  one  sailor :  and  then  swears  him  on 
the  book  in  his  hand  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  as 
often  as  he  shall  have  occasion  on  all  others  in  the  same 
case.  Instantly  after  the  oath  is  administered,  the  two 
sailors  turn  up  the  board,  and  backward  he  goes  over 
head  and  ears  into  the  tub  of  water,  while  pails  and 
buckets  from  above  and  below  all  drench  him,  and  he 
escapes  as  he  can.  This  is  the  French  fi^rm  of  a  tropical 
baptism.  Other  nations  difier  in  the  ceremoiues ;  but 
no  tars  of  any  country  have  yet  embraced  the  practice  of 
sprinkling.  Lexicographers  ought  not  to  put  this  ub- 
der  the  article  baptism:  but  under  that  of  sousing. 
Shakespeare  wouU  justify  them,  for  on  a  certain  occa* 
sion  he  makes  Falstaff  say,  '*  They  soused  me  into  the 
Thames  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  drown  blind 
puppies." 

The  C«JiiST^NiNG  of  Fleets* 

iii.  The  ridiculous  ceremony  of  christening  ships, 
and  blessing  fleets,  seems  to  hav^  flowed  from  a  principle 
of  justice  in  time  debased  by  superstition.  The  princi- 
ple of  jusitice  is,  that  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  ought  never 
to  sail  on  any  unjust  expeditions.  Maritime  like  land 
fprces  ought  to  be  employed  to  defend  the  just  rights  of 
mankind,  not  to  destroy  tbeni.  The  notion  is  so  popu^ 
lar,  that  all  princes  have  always  pretended  to  do  so.  fat 
the  year  five  hundred  and  thtrty-tbree,  Justinian,  Emperor 
of  the  East,  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  attack  the  Vandals  in 
Aflrica.  Belisarius  wa|9  appointed  commander  in  chief« 
The  Emperor  ordered  the  admiral's  ship  to  be  tow- 
ed up  to  the  front  of  the  palace  to  receive  benediction 
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JO  the  name  of  tbe  whofe  fleet  before  it  sailed^  £piplui«> 
oiusy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  performed  the  eeremo^ 
ny,  one  principal  part  of  which  was  putting  on  board  4 
sfridier  immediately  after  he  had  been  baptised  into  the 
Christian  faith.  A  Christian  in  the  Greek  ehureh  waa 
supposed  to  bury  all  his  sins  in  the  act  of  iitraiersioa  in 
water,  and  for  this  reason,  as  the  learned  ftdw  Mont* 
fisiucon  hath  observed  in  his  notes  in  his  elegant  editiotfi  of 
Chrysostom,  the  Greeks  eatted  baptisns^  buridl :  and 
burial  and  bqitism  were  synonymous.  Theophylact 
speaks  accurately,  wtren  be  siays,  Jesas  and  his  followers 
were  buried :  he  ih  earth,  they  in  waaer  :  he  three  days^ 
they  three  times  by  being  three  times  immersed  at  bap 
tism.  When  a  newly  baptized  maui  came  op  out  of  the  w»* 
ter,  he  was  supposed  to  rise  as  it  were  £rom  die  dead,  to 
enter  oh  a  fife  like  that  of  the  Messed  in  heaven^  all  coM^ 
posed  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness^  What  a  sight 
at  Constantinople !  How  full,  of  convicdon  to  the  gating 
muititiide  t  A  sokUer  at  full  age  ink  the  prime  of  1^^ 
halving  well  considered  the  matter^  comes  to  the  bap* 
tistery,  pauses  before  he  enters,  coolly  confesses  that  ht 
had  formerly  lived  in  error  and  vice,  but  that  having 
weighed  the  matter,  he  had  eomte  to  a  resohitiotf  t6 
renounce  all  sin,  and  to  embrace  that  religion,  which  the 
just  and  holy  Jesus  had  exemplified  :  that  to  express  his 
renunciation  (rf*  sin  he  would  renounce  his  former  life 
in  a;  figure  by  being  buried  in  water,  and  prove  his  sin;- 
cerity  by  rising  out  of  it  and  practising  in  future  piety  and 
justice.  Down  he  goes  with  an  holy  man  into  the  wa^ 
ter,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all,,  comes  up  a  new  ci^ature. 
A  few  moments  he  disappears,  to  put  ofi^  his  w6t  habits, 
and  put  on  his  regimentali).  Then  following  the  patrK 
arch,  he  goes  on  board,  and  the  first  act  of  the  holy 
man's  life  is  the  unfurling  of  a  flag,  ot  the  pulling  of  a 
rope  to  express  that  the  war  is  undertaken  on  principles 
of  the  purest  justice.  The  admiral,  his  lady,  his  family, 
and  his  train  follow :  the  fleet  sails,  and  if  the  expedition 
succeeds,  Te  Deum  brings  up  the  i^ar,  and  the  empire 
bless  God  for  prospering  such  an  upright  undertaking* 

All  this  passes  in  the  face  of  the  surt' :  but  should  the 
reader  choose  to  step  behind  the  curtain,  the  present 
case  would  appear  somewhat  different  (3).    The  com- 

{t)  Piteopti  Amiilm.     MUtoria  Jretma.Twa,  il  Cap.  i.  Hf  hlig. 
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mander,  relisarius,  was  the  first  general  of  the  age.' 
His  lady  Antonina  was  of  an  elegant  lorm,  but  of  man- 
ners lascivious  to  the  last  degree.  Theodosius,  the 
young  getuleman  baptiTTcd  on  this  occasion,  was  the  son 
of  an  Arian  Anabaptist^  of  the  party  called  Eunomians^ 
who  did  not  liaptize  their  children.  He  was  a  fine  fig- 
ure,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  the  general's  lady 
had  fallen  in  love  witli  him.  He  was  chosen  to  be  tte 
person  baptized,  and  as  it  was  the  road  to  promotion^ 
baptized  he  uas.  The  patriarch  performed  the  cere-  . 
mony,  and  the  general  and  his  lady  adopted  I'heodoei* 
us  :  a  custom  common  among  the  Greeks  at  baptism. 
The  spiritual  mother,  however,  long  practised  in  the 
art,  debauched  the  morals  of  the  youth  duritig  the 
voyage.  The  general  discovered  the  intrigue.  Theo- 
dosius  was  shorn  and  converted  into  a  monk.  He  had 
tasted  the  world,  and  could  not  relish  solitude,  and  be 
escaped  to  practise  intrigue,  and  fall  deeper  into  misery. 
After  a  few  adventures,  just  as  he  seemed  to  be  step- 
ping, through  the  favour  of  tBe  Empress  Theodora,  in- 
to promotion  in  the  army,  he  died.  .  How  wisely  con- 
stituted was  his  father's  'church  !  How  undeniable  the 
fact,  that  virtue  is  not  hereditary  ! 

Purifications  by  Fire. 

No  purifications  by  fire  have  been  mentioned,  for 
they  are  very  inaccurately  called  baptisms  ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  purification  by  fire  was  only  adherent  to  lus- 
tration, which  is  called  pagan  baptisni,  and  was  per- 
formed immediately  after  it.  A  learned  Florentine  an- 
tiquary hath  published  both  a  representation  in  a  plate, 
arid  an  essay  explanatory  of  that  practised  by  the  Etrus- 
cans in  the  rites  of  Mithra  ;  and  Mr.  Pennant  saw  what 
may  be  supposed  a  remnant  of  it  in  Scotland,  appending 
to  christian  baptism,  as  it  had  formerly  to  the  lustration 
of  the  Pagans.  A  learned  and  ingenious  investigator  of 
antiquities  says,  ^'  The  act  of  leaping  through  the  flames 
was  certainly  a  religious  one,  and  was  meant  as  a  kind 
of  purification,  and  not  merely  a  sport  and  display  of 
agility.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  another  remarkable 
custom  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness. 
"  They  take  the  new  baptized  infant,  and  wave  it  three 
or  four  times  gently  over  a  flame,  saying  thrice,  **  Let 
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the  fire  consume  thee  funv  or  never  .•"  this  seemft  to  be 
the  direct  act  of  purification  in  passing  the  fire  of  Mo- 
loch. Like  other  heathenish  customs  appropriated  to 
festivals  of  the  christian  church,  these  are  adopted  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  [the  Baptist,  the  twenty  fourth  of 
June]  or  rattier  used  on  the  same  anniversary,  and  the 
name  of  that  saint  assumed  to  give  them  new  sanctity. 
Mr.  Brand  quotes  several  passages  from  Gebelin's  Alle- 
goriesi  Orientales  :  *^Can  one,  says  he,  overlook  here 
the  St.  John  fires  kindled  about  midnight,  on  the  very 
moment  of  the  solstice,  by  the  greatest  part  both  oi 
ancient  and  modem  nations  ?  A  religious  ceremony, 
which  goes  backward  thus  to  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  which  was  observed  for  the  prosperity  of  states, 
and  to  dispel  every  kind  of  evil." 

*'The  common  and  most  tender  appellation  of  an 
in&nt  is  Babba.  This  name  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analy- 
sis of  Ancient  Mythology,  says,  is  derived  from  the 
exclamation  made  by  the  congregation  during  the  cere- 
mOhy  of  purification,  by  passing  infants  through  the  fire 
of  Moloch.  Fire  worship  was  used  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  Druidical  rites  such  ceremony  might  be  re- 
tained :  for  they  held  many  customs  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  it  strengthens  the  idea  greatly  that 
they  were  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  intro- 
duced from  Germany,  where  the  Amonians  most  cer- 
tainly were  well  known.  The  Saxons  also  introduced 
their  customs  :  they  were  worshippers  of  fire,  and 
might  hold  such  office  of  purification." 

Learned  men  have  written  many  dissertations  on 
what  are  called  St.  John^s  fires,  which  were  lighted  up- 
on the  night  of  St.  John  Baptist's  day.  Catholicks  give 
devout  and  spiritual  reasons.  Some  Protestants  say, 
the  church  adopted  the  pagan  palilia  :  others  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  Jews  :  others  again  observe  that  lustra* 
tion  and  purification  by  fire  were  united  among  the  Pa- 
gans. Antiquaries  observe  that  such  festivals  were 
universal,  and  thence  they  infer,  that  for  some  reasons 
they  were  wisely  practised  by  the  first  Fathers  of  man- 
kind, and  were  continued  superstitiously  by  their  de- 
scendants, who  retained  the  rites  and  forgot  the  reasons 
of  them.  It  would  be  possible  to  add  one  essay  more. 
It  might  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  a  spirit- 
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ual  reason  for  a  fire-festivat  could  obtain  orAy  among 
spiritual  men  :  but  this  was  a  general  custom.  In  ob* 
jection  to  the  second,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  Ro* 
mans  celebrated  the  palilia  on  the  tweniy-third  of  April : 
but  St.  John's  fires  were  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June* 
To  the  third  it  might  be  objected,  that  these  are  Chris, 
tians,  not  Pagans,  that  lustration  was  not  baptisia  fot 
ages,  and  that  during  the  ages  of  di]>ping  these  fires 
were  kindled,  as  laws  to  regulate  them  prove.  It  might 
be  observed  of  the  fourth,  that  'there  is  no  necessary 
cotmection  between  baptism  and  fire-festivals,  ami  that 
the. questipn  remains,  how  came  these  festivals  united 
with  John  the  Baptist,  rather  than  with  St.  George, 
whote  festival  falls  on  the  very  day  of  the  old  palilia. 
It  might  be  observed  tliai  there  are  cases  in  wliich  fire 
and  baptismal  water  are  naturally  connected.  Otho,  the; 
apostle  of  Pomerania,  who  baptized  persons  naked  by 
immersion  in  a  season  excessively  cold  and  rigorous, 
ordered  fires  to  be  made,  and  warmed  the  water  jfor 
baptism.  The  baptism  of  persecuted  people  in  a  des- 
ert,  a  baptism  in  the  night,  or  in  excessive  cold,  and 
tnany  reasons  beside,  might  render  fire  necessaw,  and 
ivhen  fire  and  baptism  are  united,  fire  and  John  mptist 
vidll  not  be  far  asunder.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  thb 
down  to  sprinkling,  and  infants,  and  so  to  raise  from 
the  dead,  as  it  w-eie,  an  old  Pagan  rite  :  but  it  is  a  mat«- 
ter  of  no  consequence  to  the  presjent  history. 

Insults  on  Infant  Baptism. 

Sense  of  decency  would  seem  to  forbid  the  insertion 
of  any  actions  of  insolence  and  contempt :  but  justice  to 
the  characters  of  some  worthy  persons  demands  it.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  (to  omit  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries) that,  in  the  time  of  civil  discord  in  England^ 
infant  baptism  was  attacked  by  rational  arguments,  anti 
insulted  by  ludicrous  scenes.  It  is  generally  supposed 
the  same  persons  were  the  agents  of  both*:  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Sober  persons  argued  :  but  profligate  men  of 
no  religion  at  all,  and  avowed  enemies  to  the  Baptists, 
committed  insults. 

Of  many  such  scenes  the  following  are  a  specimen; 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  conventicle-act,  a-  Baptist,' 
named  Headach,  a  man  of  fortune  and  reputation,  was 
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accused  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words  by  a  pi«. 
tended  brother,  named  Jcdin  Fouiter.  Headach  was 
ready  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  on  the  oath  of  Pouher, 
and  of  course  to  lose  both  his  estate  and  his  life^  when 
all  on  a  sudden  Poulter  disappeared.  It  was  soon 
found,  that  Poulter  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Saiisbu<» 
ry  ;  that  he  was  there  reputed  one  of  the  most  debauch- 
ed and  profligate  of  mat. kind  ;  that  he  had  turned  in- 
former, and  had  been  emplojed  by  Dr.  Mew,  then 
Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Judge  Morton,  wha  ' 
used  to  call  him  John  for  the  king,  to  obtain  in  ^thc 
county  of  Bucks  a  full  account  of  what  number  of  dis- 
senting nrteetings  there  were  ;  in  what  places  they  were 
held  ;  what  number  of  persons  attended  them  ;  of  what 
rank  ;  whether  of  estate  ;  where  they  resided,  and  so 
forth.  Poulter,  like  the  rest  of  his  order,  was  some- 
times a  Quaker,  and  sometimes  a  Baptist,  andi  when  he 
was  found  out  in  one  country,  he  shifted  quarters,  and 
acted  the  same  parts  in  others,  always  protected  and 
supported  by  some  great  persecutors  then  in  power* 
Having  committed  many  other  crimes,  and  been  guilty 
of  nnany  felonies,  which  came  to  light  at  once,  he  fled 
the  GOimtry.  Headach  was  dbmissed,  and  among  nth* 
er  exploits  it  was  found,  Poulter  had  in  contempt  of 
inlant  baptism,  christened  a  cat,  and  in  derision  of  the 
queen,  had  named  it  Catherine-Catharina.  So  zealoua 
an  enemy  was  this  pretended  Bapcbt  to  io^t  bapdsm 
and  civil  tyranny  over  conscience  (4). 

"  Paul  Hobson's  soldiers  christened  a  colt,  that  wasr 
firaled  in  St*  PauPs  churchy  by  sprinkling  it  with  water 
which  be  bad  made  in  his  helmet,  in  the  name  of  Father, 
Sod,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  because  it  was  a  bald  colt,  he 
fHuned  it  Baal  rex  (5)." 

**  Captain  Beaumont  and  his  soldiers  in  16  i4,  chris- 
tened a  cult  at  the  font  in  Yakesley  churcH,  Hunting, 
donshire,  hi  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  sort  of 
water,  calKcig  him,  because  he  was  hairy,  Baal  £sau  (6).  '^ 

(4J  The  hktay  cf  the  life  of  Thonuf  Xllwood- *«rifi0n  ty  Ar«  own  kani^ 
IfOndon.    1714    pa^.  279,  &c. 

(5)  Nenf  from  Ptmlf,    Om  she«t  ito.    1649.  in  Mr.  Coaeh's  topofP- 

(6)  EdwaFd's  Gangrtsna.    Vol.  lil  p»f,  18 Oldyara  Mis.  — --In 

Mr.Gott^i  atbcftre. 
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History  mentions  ancient  mockeries  of  baptism,  but 
they  were  very  diflferent  from  these.  Prynne  collected 
two  from  Nicholas  Cabasila.  **  It  is  recorded  of  one 
Porphyry,  a  Pagan  stage-player,  that  he  grew  to  such 
an  height  of  impiety,  that  he  adventured  to  baptize  him- 
self in  jest  upon  the  stage,  of  purpose  ^o  make  the  peo- 
ple laugh  at  Christian  baptism,  and  so  to  bring  both  it 
and  Christianity  into  contempt :  and  for  this  purpose  he 
plunged  himself  into  a « vessel  of  water  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  stage,  calling  aloud  upon  the  Trinity,  at 
which  the  spectators  fell  into  great  laughter.  But  lo  the 
goodness  of  God  to  this  profane  miscreant !  It  pleased 
God  to  shew  such  a  demonstration  of  his  power  and 
grace  upon  him,  that  this  sporting  baptism  of  his  be- 
came  a  serious  laver  of  regeneration  to  him,  insomuch 
that  of  a  graceless  player  he  became  a  gracious  Chris- 
tian  ;  and  not  long  after  a  constant  martyr.'^  Credat 
Judaeus  Apella. 

"The  like  I  find  registered  of  one  Ardalion,  another 
heathen  actor,  who,  in  derision  of  the  holy  sacrament  of 
1)aptism,  bnptized  himself  in  jest  upon  the  stage,  and  by 
that  means  became  a  Christian,  God's  mercy  turning  this 
his  wickedness  to  his  eternal  good."  Credat  Juda^us 
Apella,  Non  ego. 

Commemorative    Baptism. 

A  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
is  observed  by  some  oriental  churches ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  with  sufficient  evidence  that  any  except  the  Ethi- 
opians  are  themselves  rebaptized.  The  Arm'enians  dip  a 
^ross.  The  Greeks  bless  the  waters  by  the  same  cere* 
mony.  The  disciples  of  John  administer  baptism  annu- 
ally :  but  the  Ethiopians  are  literally  rebaptized.  In- 
deed, there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of 
the  account,  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  following  is  a  sketch 
of  it.  In  the  year  fifteen  hundred  thirty-four  an  Ethio- 
pian, named  Zaga  Zabo,  who  called  himself  a  priest,  a 
bishop,  and  Bugana  Rez,  or  Viceroy  of  the  province  of 
Bugana,  at  Lisbon,  by  desire  of  the  celebrated  Damiaa 
a  Goez,  wrote  an  account  of  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Ethiopian  church,  which  was  afterwards  printed* 
The  whole  s  so  purely  papal,  that  the  most  zealous  mis- 
sionary of  Rome  could  not  have  forged  a  lettei:  more 
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satis&ctDiy  to  the  Roman  pontiif  and  the  sacred  college. 
The  author  says,  Jesus  was  baptized  in  Jordan  when  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age:  that  the  eunuch  whom  Philip 
baptized  first  communicated  the  doctrine  of  baptism  to  the 
Ethiopians :  that  it  had  been  the  custom  time  immemtiri- 
al  for  the  Ethiopians  to  circumcise  ajl  their  cnildren 
male  and  female  on  the  eighth  day :  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  christening,  males  forty  days  after  their  cir- 
cumcision were  baptized,  and  females  eighty  days  after, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity :  that  the  water  in  which 
they  were  baptized  was  consecrated  and  blessed  by  ex- 
orcisms ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  children  receiv- 
ed the  venerable  body  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  a 
litde  bit  of  bread  :  that  the  Ethiopians  did  not,  like  the 
church  of  Rome,  call  unbaptized  ti\fants,  heathens,  buthalf- 
christians,  because  they  were  born  of  christian  parents,  and 
had  been  elected  and  sanctified  in  their  mother's  wombs^ 
and  had  been  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  in  the  wombs  of  their  pious  mothers ;  that  every 
year  on  the  epiphany  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  all  Ethiopians  were  baptized,  in  honour  of  th( 
Saviour,  and  not  because  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
aalvadon. 


CHAP.   XXXIIL 

OV    ASPBRSION. 

IT  was  said  some  time  ago,  that  infant  sprinkling  was 
more  ancient  than  the  institution  of  baptism  itself,  and  it 
may  be  added  with  equal  truth,  that  it  is  more  ancient 
than  Judaism:  and  the  origin  of  it  is  hid  in  the  most 
remote  depths  of  antiquity. 

Tertuilian  in  the  second  or  third  century,  afjirmed 
that  the  ancient  Pagans  initiated  persons  into  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  and  Mithra  by  a  mock  baptism,  which  Satan 
inspired  them  to  administer,  in  order  to  render  ineffect- 
ual that  baptism,  which  he  foresaw  Jesus  would  insti- 
tute ( t).  V  In  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  an  imprima- 
tur from  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  the  Inquisitor 

(1)  Tertal.  de  Bapt.  Cap.  r. 

47 
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General,  a  learned  Catholick  antiquary  published  one 
volume  of  plates  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  another  of 
dissertations  to  explain  them,  and,  in  one  of  these,  end-, 
tied  on  baptism,  he  proves  beyond  all  contradiction  the 
truth  of  what  I'ertullian  hath  asserted,  except  one  ar- 
ticle, for  of  Satan  the  monuments  say  nothing  (2).  Ev- 
ery thing  else  the  learned  antiquary  found ;  a  priest,  a 
godfather,  a  subject  of  baptism,  an  aspersion,  an  initia- 
tion, an  initiation  to  mysteries  too,  nearly  a  complete 
Catholick  baptism,  by  only  exchanging  the  name  of 
Mithra  for  that  of  the  true  God.  Can  the  most  zealous 
admirer  of  antiquity  wish  for  more ! 

The  great  principle,  on  which  the  Roman  Catholick 
church  is  founded,  an  implicit  obedience  to  authority, 
exonerates  the  members  of  that  church  from  the  neces- 
aty  of  examining  for  themselves  the  monuments  of  ec^ 
clesiastical  antiquity,  except  merely  as  matters  of  curios- 
ity :  for  the  church  doth  not  allow  any  private  opinions 
to  regulate  the  publick  rituals,  and  the  members  perfect- 
ly understand  it  so.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
<^ntury,  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromei, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  founded  a  noble  library  in  that 
city,  and  employed  several  learned  men  of  the  college 
of  St.  Ambrose  to  investigate  separate  subjects,  and 
hence  came  that  invaluable  set  of  books,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Ambrosiam :  books,  which 
all  connoisseurs  value  for  their  beauty  and  scarcity,  and 
which  all  learned  men  esteem  for  their  copiousness,  eru- 
dition, and  fidelity.  By  order  of  his  Eminence,  Dr. 
Rusca  viTote  on  die  present  state  of  punishment  (3) ; 
Dr.  CoUius  on  the  blood  of  Christ  (4),  and  the  souls 
of  the  Pagans ;  Dr.  Ferrari  on  preaching ;  and  Dr,  Vis- 
conti,  or  Vicecomes,  on  baptism,  and  the  mass  (5).  This 
last  writer  laments  in  the  preface  that  while  so  much  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  antiquities  of  Pagan  Rome, 
so  little  had  been  written  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     He  struck  out  a  method  on  baptism,  and 

(2)  Ant.  Fran.  GopH  MiiHum  £trutcum.  FtorentU  1W7.  Tom.  ii. 
Tab.  clxxii. 

.(3)  Antonii  Ruscae--  Df  infifrno  tt  statu  d^monum^  ante  muwU  exiuym^ 
Lib.  V.  Mediolan. 

(4)  Francisci  ColUi  De  tanguine  Chruti.  Lib.  v.  Medtolani  HIT — m£jut' 
dem.  Be  ammabu*  paganorum,  Fr.  Bernardloi  Ferrarii  De  ritu  eaeroTn  am- 
eionum.  Lib.  ii.  Medtolani,  1620. 

(5)  Joseph  De  Vicecomit.  O&tervat,  Ecclet.  de  bafoumm^  con/irmiUionep 
et  de  Mium.  Tom.iy.  MedioUad,  161^  1618. 1622»  \t2^.prmfat. 
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hath  left  nothing  unexamined.    He  had  every  advantage, 
a  free  access  to  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  Europe,  and 
a  religious  principle,  which  did  not  even  tempt  him  to  use 
collusion ;  for  a  learned  Catholick  is  not  shocked  at  find- 
ing that  a  oeremony  is  neither  scriptural  nor  ancient, 
because  an  order  of  the  council  of  Trent  is  as  valid  to 
him  as  an  apostolical  canon.     What  this  great  man  said 
of  sprinkling  will  be  observed  in  its  proper  place :  at 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  revolution 
in  the  application  of  antiquities  to  religion,  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  hath  tsJcen 
place  in  the  Catholick  world.     In  Father  Mabillon's 
time,  the  writings  of  hereticks  were  directed  to  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  such  as  wrote 
against  heresy  (6)  :  but  the  present  century  exhibits  a 
difierent  view.     With  an  express  design  to  illustrate 
the  holy  scriptures,  Ugolini  published  at  Venice  a  noble 
and  elegant  Thesaurus  of  thirty-four  folio    volumes, 
consisting  of  dissertations  written  by  authors  of  all 
churches,  Catholick  and  Anticatholick :  a  work  that  does 
honour  to  the  author,  and  must  do  good  to  the  whole 
Catholick  world  (7).    They  are  the  liberal  researches  of 
men  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  not  a  peevish  attach- 
ment to  the  little  circle  of  one  school,  from  which  Chris- 
tians arc  to  expect  a  light  to  shine  unto  perfect  day. 

No  remark  is  more  common  among  such  Catholick 
writers,  than  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
baptism,  as  it  is  administered  by  the  church,  and  the 
lustration  of  infants  as  it-  was  practised  by  Pagans  (8). 
Hence  they  very  d'ten  call  baptism  lustration.  The  remark 
is  ingenuous  and  just :  and  the  resemblance  is  too  strik- 
ing to  escape  notice.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  probable 
in  a  very  high  degree  that  Christians  took  this  ceremony 
from  the  Pagan  ritual:  but  this  is  not  precisely  the 
case ;  and  lest  any  rash  conclusions  should  be  formed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  circuit,  and.to  observe  first,  that 
the  Pagans  did  lustrate  infants  —  then  that  Christians 

introduced  lustration  into  their  ritual afterwards  that 

a  position  was  laid  down  in  the  church,  which  rendered 

(6)  MabiUon  Traite  det  etudes  moviaetiquee.     JdmrtUtement, 

(7)  BUsit  U^tini  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  sacrar,  complectens  selectis. 
6ima  damaimorum  virorum  opuscula,  in  quibus  veterum  Hebrsorum  mo- 
res, leges,  &c.  iUustrantur.  Opus  ad  illuatrationem  utriusque  testamentt-  - 
neoessarium.    Venetiis.  1744-69. 

(8)  Lodovici  Pntei  notm  in  Pereii  Satir*  U.  rer.  2. 
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the  lustration  of  infants  very  desirable,  if  not  absblutelf 

necessary further   that  those  writers,   who  affirm, 

infant  sprinkling  is  not  Christian. baptism,  but  lustration 
christianized,  have  a  great  many  weighty  reasons  for 
sa}  ing  so  -  —  and  lastly,  that  the  theory  of  reducing 
baptism  from  dipping  to  sprinkling  is  supported  by  true 
facts. 

On  Pagak  Lustration. 

Lustration  is  generally,  and  not  improperly,  defined  a 
purification  by  wa'er  :  but  this  is  a  very  vague  defini- 
tion, for  the  word  is  sometimes  put  for  a  literal  cleans- 
ing  of  the  hands  from  soil,  or  the  head  from  the  effluvia 
of  perspiration  :  and  at  other  times  for  a  sign  of  the  in- 
ward moral  improvement  of  the  mind.  To  investigate 
this  subject  fully  would  require  a  volume  :  but,  having 
spoken  before  of  Pagan  ablutions,  it  shall  suffice  at  pres- 
ent to  give  only  a  sketch  of  lustration  in  general,  and  a 
direct  proof  of  that  of  infants  in  particular. 

i.  Purifying  by  water  is  a  ceremony  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Grotius  thought  it  was  practised  in  com- 
memoration of  the  flood :  and  some  say  the  apostle  Peter 
refers  to  this,  when  he  says.  In  the  ark  eight  souls  V)ere 
saved  by  water  (9).  The  like  figure  vmeretmto^  even 
baptism^  doth  fum  save  us.  Whatever  might  be  the 
origin,  it  was  practised  by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks^ 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Egyptians,  the  Druids  and  the 
Celts  :  and  all  other  people,  of  whom  any  knowledge  is 
come  down  to  the  present  times. 

In  general.  Pagan  lustrations  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  common,  which  was  immediately  before 
divine  worship,  or  at  sacrifices  or  publick  festivals  :  and 
the  other  special,  at  an  initiation  into  mysteries  (1). 
Holy  water  for  these  puiposes  was  kept  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  the  cistern  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  (2).-  When  Christians  got  pos- 
session of  these  edifices,  they  converted  many  of  them 
into  places  of  worship,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
they  made  use  of  some  of  the  purificatories  for  baptis- 
teries (3).      The  Pagans  consecrated  water,  or  made  it 

r9^  lPet.iii.20,2i. 

(1)  Jo.  Laur.  Mosbenii  Hitt.  Tartaror,  £ceiei,  p.  194. 

(3 )  Vo3ra^  pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile.    Paris,  1781.  pa|^;  120. 

(3}  Gorius.  Vol.ii.Tab.sLp.ll2, 
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holy,  or  to  spesik  more  plainly,  set  it  apart  for  religious 
uses  by  the  ceremony  of  putting  into  it  a  burning  torch 
taken  from  the  altar.  Pure  water  would  do  :  but  salt 
water  was  preferred.  The  same  torch  was  sometimes 
used  to  besprinkle  the  people :  at  other  times  boughs 
of  laurel .  and  olive  served  the  same  purpose.  All  this 
is  confirmed  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  representations 
on  statues,  vases,  sepulchres,  and  monuments  of  various 
kinds. 

iL  In  Greece  infants  were  lustrated  on  the  fifth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  received  their  names  on  the  seventh 
(4).  The  Romans  performed  the  ceremony  on  female^ 
children  on  the  eighth  day,  and  on  males  on  the  ninth' 
(5)*  The  lustration  was  performed  at  home,  the  name 
was  given  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  with  various 
solemnities,  and  the  infant  was  then  carried  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  was  held  initiated  (6).  A  feast 
was  made,  relations  and  friends  were  invited,  the  mother 
received  the  compliments  of  the  company,  and  presents 
W€re  made  both  to  her  and  the  child.  A  very  small  al- 
teration of  the  words  of  Persius  would  render  the  eight 
lines,  in  which  he  describes  the  lustration  of  an  infant,  a 
picture  of  a  christening  (7).  Various  names  were  giv. 
en  to  the  day  :  but  the  most  common  was  the  lus- 
trating  day  (8).  The  Peruvians  give  the  name  at  two 
years  old,  and  the  godfather,  as  he  is  called  by  Christians, 
cuts  off  the  hair  (9).  The  Mexican  midwives  baptized, 
and  little  boys  gave  the  name,  and  there  is,  say  histo- 
rians, an  evident  resemblance  between  the  Mexican 
customs  at  the  birth  of  infants  and  the  circumcision  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  baptism  of  Christians  (1).  Dr.  Bor- 
lase  says,  the  Celts  used  lustrations  and  even  baptismal 
rites. 

(4)  Flauti  Tyuevleut.  Act  it.  Scene  4. 

JobMi.  Lomeieri  De  Vet.  Gentit  Lustrationibus  Synta^a  Ultrajecti. 
1681.  Cap.  zxWi.  Lustrationes  infantum.  Apud  Grxcos  quinto  die  iiebat  -  - 
SeptiiQO  die  noinlna  puerii  imponi  soUta  testatur  Aristoteles.  hist,  animal, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  1% 

(5)  Pompeii  Fetti  et  M.  Verii  Flacci  de  Verbor.  Sig^iiicatione.  in  voc. 
Lustrici.  Lustricidiet  infantium  adpellantur  puellarum  octavus,  puerorum 
iiomis»  quia  bis  lustrantur^  atque  ets  nomina  imponuntur. 

($)  Jo.  GottL  Ueinecci.  Antiquitat.  Mom*  Lib.  ii«  Tit.  7- 
(7)  Pepsii  Sat.  ii.  31. 
(8^  Lomeier.  «^f  tup. 

(9)  GareiUaaao  de  la  Vega.  IRtt.  des  TnetUf  Mm  dm  Ftr&u,  Liv.  z. 
(1)  Picari'a  Reli^ooa  Cttftonw,  &c  Vol  iii.  p.  149<— -Borlaae  Coni- 
wau.  p.  353. 
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Chbistian  Lustration. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Christians  introduced 
lustration  into  their  ritual.  This  was  done  long  before 
it  was  applied  to  infants.  The  primitive  Ciiristians  coo- 
sidered  lustration  with  abhorrence,  deemed  it  a  sort  of 
magick,  and  preached  and  wrote  against  it :  but  a  habit 
so  ancient  and  inveterate  was  not  easily  eradicated  (2). 
Councils  made  canons,  and  Emperors  issued  edicts  a- 
gainst  it.  Constantine  the  great  gave  it  its  death 
wound  :  but  it  did  not  expire  till  the  reign  of  Honorius. 
At  what  time  it  was  introduced  into, the  Christian  ritual 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  say,  Pope  Alexander  L 
who  flourished  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
introduced  it  (3).  Others  call  it  an  apostolical  tradi- 
tion (4):  but  the  most  likely  opinion  is,  that  it  was  first 
used  ill  the  6th  century  as  a  complaisant  accommodatiOB 
to  the  prejudices  of  Pagans,  and  afterward  continued  bjr 
connivance,  till  in  the  end  the  legislature  was  obliged  to 
humour  the  popular  taste,  and  holy  water  was  enacted 
by  law,  and  the  use  of  it  regulated  by  canons  and  rit- 
uals. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  this  sub- 
ject without  distinguishing  and  dividing  waters,  for 
several  sorts  of  water  have  been  in  use  in  the  church, 
and  they,  who  best  understand  their  own  ceremonies, 
expressly  require  a  distinction  to  be  made  (5).  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  remark  only 
three. 

i.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  is  that  whicA 
flowed  somewhere  in  the  avenues  of  the  priaiitive 
places  of  worship  :  a  mere  convenience  for  cleanliness 
•and  refreshment.  Above,  the  thirsty  Christian,  who 
had  come  many  miles  out  of  the  country  to  hear  the 
divine  word,  might  drink :  and  below,  the  heated  and 
dusty  traveller  might  refresh  himself  by  washing. 
When  teachers  began  to  expound  St.  Paul's  advice  of 
lifting  up  pure  hands  in  prayer,  literally  of  clean  washed 
hands,  a  fountain  near  the  doors  of  the  temples  became 
necessary.       There  was  one  in  the  area  before  the  Vat- 

(3)  Loin«ier  ubi  sup.  Cap.  xaxlx. 

(3)  Rftb.  Mauri  de  insiitut  cleric  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  SS,  De  Benedietionibus'^'^ 
Walafridi  Strabonis.    Be  reb.  eccles.  Cap.  xxix.  De  aqua  tfianionit, 

(4)  Longi  Concilia, 

(5)  Baronil  Annales.  hii.  cix.  cxxxii.  34. 
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ican  church  at  Rome  (6).  Eusebius  describes  that  at 
Tyre,  which  was  placed  in  the  avenue  to  that  elegant 
temple  which  Paulinus  erected  (7).  He  observes,  that 
washing  before  entering  the  church  at  7^^'^  resembled 
baptism  /  a  very  natural  allusion ;  for  to  be  baptized 
was  to  be  dipped  in  water  before  entering  a  Christian 
society  as  a  member.  In  time  it  was  thought  necessa- 
ry, where  fountains  could  not  be  procured,  to  place  a 
labrum,  or  a  vase,  sometimes  called  an  aquamanile  ia 
the  church  porch  for  the  use  of  the  worshippers  as  they 
entered  the  church  (8). 

ii.  The  second  water  is  that  of  baptism.  The  first 
Christians  baptized  in  rivers,  and  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  they  pretended  to  consecrate  them  :  for  to  do  any 
thing  to  clean  pure  water  is  to  defile  it.  They  also  bap- 
tized in  the  sea  :  but  it  was  never  heard,  that  they  af- 
fected to  consecrate  the  ocean.  When  it  became  the 
fashion  to  erect  baptisteries,  the  practice  of  consecra- 
tion was  introduced,  and  a  very  solemn  ceremony  it  was* 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
day  (9),  and  Whitsunday,  and  in  some  places  of  the 
Epiphany,  divine  service  was  performed  in  the  church, 
and  infants  and  Catechumens  were  prepared  for  baptism 
in  an  adjoining  chapel.  At  a  fixed  time  the  bishop  in 
proper  habits,  preceded  by  a  procession  of  clergy,  and 
the  children  c^  the  choir  singing,  went  to  the  bap- 
tistery, which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  church. 
It  is  particularly  remarked  by  the  Roman  historians, 
that  baptisteries  were  not  adjoined  to  churches  till  the 
year  four  hundred  and  ninety-six,  aiKl  then  they  stood 
without  the  church  ( 1).  The  first  of  this  kind  was  pre- 
pared for  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  king  of  France,  who 
with  his  sister  Audofledis,  was  dipped  diree  times  by 
the  hand  of  Kemigius.  The  Emperor  Charlemagne 
waited  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  till  Pof)e  Adri- 
an returned  from  the  baptistery,  where  he  had  been  ad- 


f? 


(6)  Ptuli  Arinfhi  Hctma  Subterranea.  Tom.  i. 

(7)  Ensebii  Hist    F.ccle9.  Lib.x.  Cap.4 

(8)  Du    Cang>ii   Qiotsarium  in  verb. Jos.      Viceconltis   De  Minm 

Apparat,  Lib.  \m,  C%p   34. 

(9)  Ordo  Romanus  Ord.  de  tahbato  eancto  Rabani  Mauri  De  inttit, 
dfricttr  Lib.  i  Cap.  xxviii.  Post  hac  cnnsecratur  fons,  et  ad  ipanm  bap* 
tisraum  catechumenus  accedit,  et  sic  io  nomine  sanctse  trinitaUa  trina  sub- 
mersionc  baptizatur. 

(1)  Joan,  fiapt.  Cfisalit  de  veter.  Chrittian,  Cap.  ▼.  De  Baptiemok 
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ministering  the  ordinance  (2).  At  the  water  side  the 
bishop  prayed,  and  in  the  eastern  churches  the  deacons 
read  several  portions  of  scripture  :  as,  the  grace  of  God 

that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men 

This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world The 

angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip There  was  a 

man  of  the  Pharisees  named  Nicodemus,  and  so  on: 
passages  well  chosen,  and  properly  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject (3).  Then  the  bishop  went  into  the  water,  and, 
though  the  forms  are  very  difierent,  yet  they  generally 
agree  in  some  articles,  as,  that  prayer  was  ofiered  up, 
that  the  water  was  crossed,  that  chrism  was  poured  in, 
that  a  lighted  wax  taper  was  held  down  so  that  the  melt- 
ed wax  dropped  into  the  water,  that  then  it  was  extin- 
guished in  the  water ;  and  that  at  the  close  the  multi- 
tude was  sprinkled,  and  the  people  took  some  home  with 
them  to  asperse  their  houses  and  fields  (4).  In  process 
of  time,  lest  the  people  should  take  this  aspersioo  for  a 
rebaptization,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  left  off,  and 
when,  in  the  western  church,  the  labrum  took  the  place 
of  the  baptistery,  there  was  no  need  for  the  priest  to  en- 
ter the  water :  biit  crossing,  exsufflation,  and  other  parts 
of  the  old  ritual,  remain  in  practice  there  to  this  day,  as 
do  all  the  ancient  forms  in  the  East  (5). 

iii.  Holy  water  is  very  diflS^rent  from  both  these,  and 
it  seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  sixth  century  (6). 
It  was  made  every  Sunday  morning  by  the  priest,  im* 
mediately  before  mass,  with  salt,  crossing  prayers,  and 
benedictions  (7).  It  was  not  intended  to  wash  off  soil 
from  the  flesh ;  but  it  was  to  be  applied  by  sprinkling 
to  persons  and  things  to  keep  off,  expel,  and  drive  away 
that  mischievous  fiend,  Satan.  The  chief  quantity  was 
kept  by  the  reetor  or  curate  in  a  stone  or  marble  labrum^ 
to  which  a  sprinkler  was  affixed.  A  small  bason  of  it 
was  placed  in  the  entry  of  churches  and  chapels.  By 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  this  water  was  car« 

(2)  Filippi  De  Rossi  JRoma  Modema.  Di.  S.  Gio  BattiHa  inftmie. 

(3)  Titus  ii.  11. 14. 1  John  ▼.  4^  13. Acts  ▼!».  36,  40. ^lobn  iii. 

1.  36. 

i4)  Vicecomitis  ubi  tup.  Lib.  i.  cap.zvi. 
5)  Thomae  Naogfeor^i  Segnuni  pafitticum  carmine  deaerifit.  Lib.  ir, 

(6)  Rodolphi  Hospiniani  de  templis  Lib.  ii.  Cap  jxv  De  engine  A^tue 
lu€traU».  Ecclesiafttici  scriptores,  qui  ante  Gregorium  Ma^nm  flora- 
crunt,  nusquam  aquae  lustralis  mentionem  fecerunt. 

(7)  GuUelmi  Durandi  SadonaL  Div,  Oficicr,  ceU^and^mm '  Ordm 
Momanut, 
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sied  about  the  church  every  Sunday,  and  many  canons 
directed  the  anpUcation  of  it  to  various  devout  and  ex- 
piatory uses  (8^.  Hereticks  used  to  call  the  spargill,  or 
sprinkler,  the  key  of  hell,  nhich  opened  a  door  to  ad- 
mit innumerable  errors  and  vices  (9) :  they^  \\ho  made 
use  of  it,  and  \^'ho  must  know  best  the  virtues  of  it,  de- 
clared, on  the  contrary,  it  was  by  this  very  key,  that  Satan 
ivas  confined.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear  what  success  at- 
tended the  use  of  it  (l).  If  Satan  rioted  in  a  high  viind, 
holy  water  drove  him  away,  and  the  tottering  buildings 
stood  erect  again.  Locusts  fled  before  it,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  scented  this,  they  quitted  the  delicious  juices 
of  herbage  and  green  corn.  It  cured  cattle  of  the  mur- 
rain, and  preserved  gardens  from  the  rapacity  of  reptiles, 
birds  and  flies.  It  healed  all  sorts  of  diseases  in  the 
human  body,  and  restored  the  distracted  to  a  right 
mind.  It  wrought  many  miracles,  and  maintained  its 
reputation  for  ages,  and,  what  was  the  greatest  miracle  of 
all,  it  produced  a  plentiful  revenue.  The  obligations  of 
this  country  to  it  are  very  great,  for  when  learning  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  several  humane  bishops  gave  the  sale  of  ic 
for  a  perquisite  to  poor  scholars,  who  carried  it  about  coun- 
try towns  on  festival  days,  disposed  of  it  in  streets  and  villa- 
ges and  farm  houses  to  sprinkle  men,  women,  children, 
houses,  beds,  books,  cattle,  fruit,  any  thing  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  profits  of  it  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  education  (2). 

Christian  Lustration  applixd  to  Baptism. 

The  dispute  between  Protestants  and  Catholicks  con- 
cerning lustration  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  Both  sides 
acknowledge  the  fact :  both  generally  agree  it  is  not  a 
ceremony  of  divine  appointment :  and  the  chief  ques* 
tion  is  of  the  efficacy  of  it.  Thb  doth  not  concern  the 
present  inquiry,  and  the  inquirer  may  pass  on  to  the 

(8)  Du  CAtigii  GlotM.  in  verb.  Agua  benedictdt  ^f/fc/a<— — Stephnni 
Balusii  Capituiaria  Reg  Francor  Tom.  i.  Lib.  r.  Can.  372. 

(9)  Jo.  Steph.  Duranti  De  Eitibua  Lib.  i.  Cap.'xxi.  Aspergtilum  aqu« 
benedict  ae  FlageOantes  et  Lollardi  clavem  infernalem  appellabant. 

(1)  Durant  ut  tup,  Aqiis  benedictx  virtus  variift  miraculis  iUiittratur 
-- -  -Complures  commemorant  aqua  benedicta  demunem  fugasse,  &c 

(2)  Wilkin.  Cnneiiia.  Constitut.  Conventriens.  12.17  •  Sarisburiena  -  1256  - 
Zoniens.  1287.  Johan.  Peckham .  9  Qiiia  plerique  BchnUreg  carent  necessariis 
volumua  utcholarea  ferant  aquaro  benedictair  per  villas  rurales--  -Tom.}i, 
p.  147.  Cap*  zxix,  Ut  btnefici*  aquae  benedicts  M»lifl  scholaribuf  ftsii^cDtur^ 
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third  observation,  that  a  position  was  admitted  by  the 
church  which  rendered  it  very  desirable,  not  to  say  ab- 
solutely necessaiy,  to  lustrate  infants. 

It  is  written  in  the  gospel :  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  ivater^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  passage  was  very  early  expounded  literally  of  wa- 
ter-baptism, and  the  church  of  Kome  admitted  the  con- 
sequence, that  no  person  could  be  saved  without  being 
baptized  in  water.  All  Pagans  inevitably  perished. 
All  infants  dying  unbaptized  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion :  and  even  Catechumens,  who  had  been  instructed, 
and  whose  lives  were  holy,  were  absolutely  lost,  if  they 
deceased  a  day  before  holy  Saturday,  except  they  were 
martyred,  and  then  a  bathing  in  their  own  blood  suppli- 
ed the  want  of  water- baptism  (3).  This  doctrine  which 
had  been  long  growing,  arrived  at  maturity  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  this  maturity- 
formed  th?  great  evil,  which  first  pouring,  and  then 
sprinkling,  were  intended  to  relieve. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Emperor  the  law  of  baptism  in  his 
empire  was  excessively  severe.  It  was  death  for  a  man 
to  refuse  to  be  baptized  (4).  Public  baptisms  were  ad- 
ministered only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  a  heavy 
fine  was  levied  on  the  parent,  who,  except  he  had  a 
license  fi-om  the  priest,  omitted  to  baptize  his  child 
within  the  year  (5).  Private  baptisms  were  allowed 
only  in  cases  of  necessity  :  and  baptism  was  defined  im- 
mersion, single  or  trine.  Alwin,  the  Emperor^s  prime 
ecclesiastick,  contended  warmly  for  trine  immersion : 
but  some  bishops  practised  the  Roman  mode,  and  dip- 
ped only  once  (6).  The  absolute  necessity  of  dipping 
in  order  to  a  valid  baptism,  and  the  hidispensable  neces- 
sity Qf  baptism  in  order  to  salvation,  were  two  doctrines 
which  clashed,  and  the  collision  kindled  up  a  sort  of  war 
between  the  warm  bosoms  of  parents  who  had  children, 
and  the  cold  reasonings  of  monks,  who  had  few  sympathies. 
The  doctrine  was  cruel,  and  the  feelings  of  humani^ 
revolted  against  it.  Power  may  give  law ;  but  it  is  more 
than  power  can  do  to  make  unnatural  law  sit  easy  on  the 
minds  of  men. 


^3)  Mabillon.  Annalet  OrtUn-  JScnedicti  Feb.  10.  An.  856. 
(4)  See  Chap.  zzvi.  (5)  See  Chap.  xzvi.  p.  SSS* 

(6)  Flacci  Alcuini  £pist,  Ediu  QiiwcetaD.  1 
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The  clergy  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of 
things,  for  they  were  obliged  to  attend  any  woman  in 
labour  at  a  moment's  warning,  night  or  day,  in 
any  season,  at  the  most  remote  parts  of  their  parish- 
es, without  the  power  of  demanding  any  fee,  when- 
ever a  case  of  necessity  required,  and  if  they  neglected 
their  duty,  they  were  severely  punished. 

A  great  number  of  expedients  were  tried  to  remedy 
this  evil;  but  for  a  long  season  nothing  succeeded. 
There  was  a  regular  train  of  trials.  At  first  infants  were 
baptized  along  with  Catechumens  in  publick  by  trine 
immersion  at  two  times  in  the  year ;  when  it  was  observ- 
ed, that  some  died  before  the  season  for  baptizing  came, 
priests  were  empowered  to  baptize  at  any  time,  and  in 
any  place,  in  case  of  sickness.  When  it  was  remarked 
that  a  priest  was  not  always  at  hand,  new  canons  em- 
powered him  to  depute  others  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
ny, and  mid  wives  were  licensed.  It  happened  some- 
times, while  the  midwife  was  baptizing  a  child  not  like 
to  live  many  minutes,  the  mother  was  neglected  and 
died.  To  prevent  such  accidents  in  future,  it  was  de- 
creed, that  any  body,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  a  Jew,  or 
a  degraded  priest,  a  scullion  or  felon,  might  baptize* 
It  iell  out  sometimes,  that  a  vessel  large  enough,  or  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dip  an  in&nt,  could  not  be 
procured  on  a  sudden  :  and  while  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  perhaps  in  a  severe  frost,  the  assisunts  were 
running  to  borrow  utensils,  or  to  procure  water,  the  ill- 
fated  infant  expired.  In  vain  were  laws  made  ex- 
pressly to  require  pregnant  women  to  have  every 
thing  ready  prepared,  the  laws  of  nature  defied  hu- 
man contrd,  the  evil  was  incurable,  and  the  anguish 
intolerable.  Some  infants  died  the  moment  they 
were  born,  others  before,  both  unbaptized,  and  all  for 
the  comfort  of  the  miserable  mother,  doomed  like 
fiends  to  descend  instantly  to  a  place  of  torment. 
In  brief,  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  two  propo- 
sitions, that  baptism  was  dipping,  and  that  dipping  was 
essential  to  salvation. 

Peace  be  with  the  remains  of  that  humane  Frenchman, 
who  first  freed  the  western  world  from  the  custom  of 
baptizing  new  born  infants  by  dipping,  a  custom  ren- 
dered barbarous  by  the  reason  given  to  support  it !  It  is 
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but  one  of  many  kind  offices,  which  the  polite  natives 
of  France  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  but  it 
]s  ot;e  of  such  a  magnitude,  that  the  ladies,  cQuld  they 
name  the  man,  ought  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
Mr.  Vohaire,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  says,  "The 
Greeks,  who  never  received  baptism  but  by  immersion, 
plunging  themselves  into  baptismal  tubs,  hated  the  Lat- 
ins,  who  in  favour  of  the  northern  Christians,  introduced 
that  rite  by  aspersion  (7).  This  is  strictly  true  :  but 
as  this  is  only  a  general  account,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the  matter. 

In'  the  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  Astulphus, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  oppressed  the  city  of  Rome  (8). 
Pope  Stephen  lii.  fled  into  France  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Pepin,  who  had  lately  been  elected  king.  .  Pepin, 
whom  many  considered  as  an  usurper,  availed  himself 
of  this  event,  and  with  the  address  of  a  great  politician, 
turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  (9).  He  received  the 
exile  bishop  with  all  possible  respect.  He  examined 
with  profound  reverence  a  letter  which  St.  Peter  had 
i/i'ritten  and  sent  him  from  heaven  by  the  hands  of 
Stephen  to  persuade  him  to  assist  the  church.  He 
promised  instantly  to  execute  the  celestial  commission : 
and  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  fi^eing  Italy  from  the 
Lombards,  by  replacing  Siephen,  and  by  richly  endow- 
ing the  church.  Stephen  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  ben- 
efactor, he  sanctified  his  title  to  the  crown  by  giving  the 
royal  unction  to  Pepin  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  made 
him  the  first  anointed  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  de- 
nounced  an  anathema  on  the  French,  if  they  should  ever 
bestow  their  crown  on  any  other  family  than  that  of 
Pepin. 

Stephen  resided  in  France  all  winter,  and  had  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  journeying, 
and  the  perplexity  of  his  aflairs,  fi-om  which  howevef 
he  soon  recovered.  During  his  residence  in  the 
monastery  of  St.    Denis,    he  introduced  the  Roman 


before 


Voltaire's  works^  Vol.  i.  Chap.  Tii.  SUte  of  the  Eastern  Charck 
sfore  Charlemagne. 

(8)  Hermanni  Chronicon.  An.  753.  Stephanos  papa,  pro  aoxilio  contra 
Haystulfum  Longobardorum  regem  poscendo  ad  Pipinum  regem  in  Fran- 
ciam  venit,  et  filios  ejus  Carolum  et  Carolomanum  Parisiis  reges  unziC 

(9)  Stephani  Pap^  viu  [ii]  ^ta  -  -  -  Mons'r  De  la  Hode.  Hist,  dcs  Rct- 
olutions  de  France.    An.  754. 
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ritual  (I).  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  in  answer  to  some  monks 
of  Cressy  in  Brittany,  who  privately  consulted  him, 
he  gave  his  opinion  on  nineteen  questions,  one  of^ 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  authentick  law  for  ad- 
ministering baptism  by  pouring,  which  in  time  was  in-  j 
terpreted  to  signify  sprinkling  (2).  The  question  pro-/ 
posed  was  (3) :  whether  in  case  of  necessity  occasioned 
by  illness  of  an  infant  it  were  lawful  to  baptize  by  pour- 
ing water  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  cup,  on  the  head  of  the 
infant  (4) :  Stephen  answered :  if  such  a  baptism  wer 
performed,  in  such  a  case  of  necessity,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  it  should  be  held  valid  (5).  The  learned 
James  Basnage  makes  several  very  proper  remarks  on 
this  canon  (6) :  as  that  **  although  it  is  accounted  the 
first  law  for  sprinkling,  yet  it  doth  not  forbid  dipping :  that 
it  allows  sprinkling  only  in  case  of  imminent  danger 
that  the  authenticity  of  it  is  denied  by  some  Catholicks : 
that 'many  laws  were  made  after  this  time  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  to  coiVipel  dipping,  and  without 
any  provision  for  cases  of  necessity  :  therefore  that  this 
law  did  not  alter  the  mode  of  dipping  in  publick  bap- 
tisms :  and  that  it  was  not  till  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  after,  that  the  legislature,  in  a  council  at  Rav- 
enna, in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  eleven,  declared 
dipping  or  sprinkling  indifferent  (7).''  The  answer  of 
Stephen  is  the  true  origin  of  private  baptism,  and  of 
sprinkling. 

(1)  Severini  Binii  Kot^  in  Vit.  Steph* 

(2)  Jacob!  SiriDondi  Nottt  in  Reipoma  Stephani  Pap^t. 
Labbei  Canciiia  Tom.  vi.  pag.  1650.  Responta  Stephani  Pap«  ti. 

(3)  Ibid  zii.  Si  licet  per  necesBitatem  cum  concha,  aut  cum  manibus, 
infanti  in  infirmitate  poaito,  aquam  super  caput  fundere,  et  sic  baptizare  ? 

(4)  Concha.  There  were  two  uienatlt  of  this  name.  The  smaller  held 
about  two  spoonfuls  :  the  larger  about  six. 

(5)  Labbeus  tif  fii/^. 

(6)  Jacobi  Basnagii  Momtmau^  VoL  i.  Prsefat  Cap.  ▼.  S.  4.  De  ca- 
none  Stephani  Hi.  Pap**  Haec  prima  lex  habetur  ad  versus  immersionem  -  - 
aec  tamen  immersionem  prorsus  rescindebat  pontifex,  nisi  impellente  sum- 
ma  necessitate.  -  -  -  Absurdi  visi  sunt  pleri^ue  illi  canones  Stephani,  ideo- 
^ue  insnrrexit  ab  aliquot  annis  Harauinus  illos  tanquam  spurios,  quique 
Siricio,  ut  et  Stepbano  falso  tribuantur,  oppugnaturus  :  sed  debilibus 
prorsus  argumentis.  -  —  Hos  canones  admisit  Natalia  Alexander.  Hist. 
Saec.  viii. 

'  (7)  Concil  Chelyc  816.    Concil.  Rotomagens.  1072  -  -  •  Synod  Nemau- 
•ens.  1284.    Infantem  ter  immergendo,  dicat.    Ego  baptizo  te,  Ice.  cum 

multis  aliis. Alcuini  Epist.  •  -    -  R.  Mauri  Dt  Oj/ic*  Cler.  C.  XX9 

Strabonis  De  reb,  Ecclet.  Cap.  xxvi Fulberti  CarnoienMit  £p.  i 

Basnaj^,  ubi.  tup.    Perseyerasse  in  ritu  trinae  mersionis  patres  ad  Sacalttm 
imdccimum»  imo  daodecimun,  usque,  fcc. 
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Whether  the  {(ood  monks  procured  this  canon  feirly 
or  not,  It  got  about  for  the  law  of  private  baptism  m 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  many  matrons  :  but  the  remedy  was 
partial,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of 
baptism  in  order  to  salvation  continued,  and  gathered 
strength  by  this  new  provision.  In  an  age  much  more 
fcnlightened  than  that  of  Stephen,  the  council  of  Trent 
denounced  an  anathema  against  the  man,  who  should 
expound  the  passage  in  John,  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
-water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  rneta* 
phorically  (8).  A  thousand  ingenious  devices,  there- 
fore, have  been  invented  to  administer  baptism  by  sprink- 
ling  in  extraordinary  cases.  It  would  shock  the  mod- 
esty of  people,  unused  to  such  a  ceremony,  to  relate  the 
law  of  the  case.  Suffice  it,  therefore  to  observe,  that  if 
the  hand  or  foot  only  of  a  babe  dying  with  its  mother  ia 
the  birth  be  sprinkled,  it  is  baptism,  and  the  child  is 
saved. 

A  Protestant  can  hardly  avoid  making  two  observsi- 
tions  on  this  afiair  :  one  on  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  substitute  frivo- 
lous investigations  in  the  place  of  sound  and  useful  liter- 
ature ;  and  the  other  on  the  tendency  of  infant  baptism 
to  immorality. 

In  regard  to  the  first.  The  constitution,  instead  of 
cherishing  free  inquiry,  absolutely  forbids  it,  and  affirms 
the  inspiration  of  the  clergy,  and  more  than  inspiration, 
infallibility  to  the  high  priest.  The  people,  therefore, 
are  not  to  inquire,  but  to  believe  their  guides,  and  their 
guides  are  to  look  up  to  their  guide,  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, or  rather  to  the  pontificate,  for  whatever  is  affirmed 
by  popes  dead  or  alive  is  held  for  law.  Hence  a  strong 
temptation  to  unprincipled  men  to  forge  pontifical  letters 
and  orders,  and  an  absolute  necessity  for  upright  men  to 
investigate  such  productions  in  order ^to  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious.  History  presents  nothing 
more  frivolous  than  the  responses  of  Stephen  :  and  yet 

(8)  Coneil.  TriJaiUnum,  Sessio.  vii.  De  Baptitmo.  Can.  ii.  Si  quit 
tli&crit  aqiiam  veram  et  naturalem  iion  esse  de  necessitate  baptitmi,  atqa« 
adeo  verba  ilia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aqua 
et  spiritu  aancte,  ad  metaphoram  aliquam  detorserit :  Anathema  sit —  - 
Can.  V*.    Si  quis  dii^erit,  baptismum  liberum  esse,  hoc  est,  non  necessari- 

•m   ad  salutem    :     Anathema  sit ...  Car^cArVm.   Trident, Francisc 

Suarez.  Opar.  De  Satram,  DUp,  xx^ii,  Lindani  Panop.  ir.  Cap,  15, 
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how  many  men  of  real  learning  have  spent  their  time, 
and  wasted  their  talents  on  these  idle  papers  ?  One  of 
them  regulates  the  hair,  dressing  of  the  monks;  another 
directs  wine  to  be  used  instead  of  water  in  baptizing  in- 
fents  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  where  no  water  caa 
be  procured;  the  rest  are  equally,  futile.  There  arc 
several  different  copies,  the  true  one  must  be  determin- 
ed. Father  Harduin  says  of  the  nineteeu  responses,  ten 
are  forgeries,  and  that  of  infant  baptism  is  one  of  the  ten 
(9).  Father  Harduin  must  be  confuted.  Others  af&rm 
they  were  not  given  by  Stephen,  but  by  Siricius.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  guides  of  the  world  could  not  write 
their  names ;  and  when  they  signed  papers  they  did  so  by 
marking  the  first  letter  of  their  names,  or  by  a  mono- 
gram  or  cypher  :  copyists  therefore  might  easily  mistake 
Siricius  for  Stephen,  or  Sergius,  or  Silvester,  for  Sixtus 
or  Soter,  or  Simplicius  or  Symmachus,  or  any  other, 
whose  name  began  with  an  S(l).  No,  replies  Father 
Harduin,  here  is  no  nustake,  here  is  a  direct  forgery  of 
the  time  of  Gratian  the  monk,  of  the  eleventh  century 
(2).  A  Protestant,  because  he  is  a  Protestant,  is  hap- 
pily discharged  from  the  necessity  of  all  such  bootless 
studies :  he  hath  other  and  nobler  pursuits  to  employ  his 
time  and  talents :  he  says  of  all  departed  pontiffs,  peace 
\}c  with  their  ashes :  and  to  all  living  Catholick  dispu- 
tants on  such  subjects, 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites : 
£t  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie  (3). 

That  the  baptism  of  infants  tends  to  defile  the  mind 
by  introducing  indecencies  both  in  speculation  and  prac- 
tice will  appear  evident  to  Protestants ;  but  to  Catho- 
licks  habituated  to  such  things  as  parts  of  religion,  thej 
have  a  very  different  air,  and  probably  many  write  on  the 
subject,  and  reduce  it  to  practice  without  any  danger 
to  their  virtue*  A  conscientious  parish  priest  is  ordered 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  to  baptize  in* 

(9)  Joannls  Harduini  Soc.  yt9,  pretbyteri  De  baptismo  quettio  triplex^ 
J)e  baptiitno  pro  monuh ;  De  baptiimo  in  vino  /  De  baptismo  in  notninr 
Chritti.  Parinit,  1687.  De  vino. 

(1)  Muratori  Anti<i.  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  Diss.xxzW.  De  Dtplonatibut  et  ehartie 
dubiie  aut/aUiit.  -  -  DiiS.  xsxv.    De  Sigillit, 

(?)  Ut  tup.  (3)  Virg.  JEc/.  iii.  108. 
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fints  as  a  remedyi  and  a  remedy  so  necessary,  that  if  it 
be  not  applied  through  his  negligence  before  the  babe 
expires,  the  babe  perishesi  and  he  is  accountable  to  God 
for  the  loss  of  it.   His  condition  necessarily  obliges  him  to 
inquire  when  is  the  human  frame  first  animated,  whea 
doth  original  sin  first  poUute.it,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  :    as  if  the  child  should . 
be  like  to  die  before  its  birth  ;  what  if  no  water  can  be 
procured,  and  so  on.     Every  question  of  this  kind  hath 
been  actually  discussed,  and  most  casuists  have  deter* 
mined,   that  the  least  suspicion  of  death  is  ground  of 
action,  that  pure  water  ought  to  be  used  if  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, but  if  it  cannot,  that  beer,  distilled  waters,  the 
juices  of  herbs,  and  liquids  in  which  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  there  be  any  drops  of  pure  water,  may  be  used 
tor  the  purpose  of  baptizing.     Soon  after  pope  Alex< 
ander  vii.  had  determined  the  long  depending  question 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Fath- 
er Jerom  Florentini  of  Lucca  published  a  fourth  edition 
of  a  middle  sized  quarto,  which  had  been  puUished 
by  him  some  years  before  in  a  smaller  compass,  to  ex- 
plain, confirm,  and  direct  the  baptism  of  iniants  un- 
born (4).     A  book  is  seldom  seen  graced  with  so  many 
imprimaturs  and  recommendations.     There  are  no  less 
than  forty  of  divines,  bishops,  physicians,  generals  of 
orders,  and  universities  (5).     By  an  excess  of  spiritual 
gallantry  the  author  dedicated  it  to  her  majesty  Christina, 
late  queen  of  Sweden,  then  resident  at  Rome  (6) ;  Re 
congratulated  her  on  the  happy  omen  of  the  name  of 
Alexandra,  which  the  late  pope  had  added  to  tliatof 
Christina,  when  he  had  received  her  renunciation  of 
Protestantism,  and  had  admitted  her  into  the  Catholick 
church  ;  and  he  offered  to  her  an  empire  over  a  larger 
world  than  Alexander  the  Great  had  governed,  a  world 
greater  than  those  other  worlds  for  which  he  wept  in 
vain,  the  untold  multitudes  of  abortives,  whom  by  pat« 
ronizing  his  book  her  majesty  would  be  the  happy  instru* 
ment  of  saving  perhaps  from  purgatory,  but  certainly 
from  helU    Even  in  the  present  times  an  humane  doctor 

(4)  R.  P.  Hieronymi  Florentini  Lucensis  De  hominibus  dobiis  btptix- 
andis  Pia  Protbesis.   Lugduni.  1674. 

{€)  Index  censurarum. 

(6}  Christinx  Alexandras  Suecomm  reginae,  sapientissiiDie,  retip(Mtaii« 
UBS*  AuffustK^  «t  apud  apottolicam  ftdcm  gioriotissimv. 
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if  dignity  and  hw%  of  Palermo,  in  the  ytac  seven- 
teen hundred  afid  fi%-one,  published  at  Milan,  in  the 
Italian  tongue^  a  book  oi  tliree  hundred  and  tuentj 
pages  in  quarto^  dedicated  lo  all  the  guardian  angels,  to 
direct  priests  a^id  physicians  how  to  secure  the  eternal 
salvation  of  infants  by  baptising  them,  when  they  could 
not  be  bom  (7)u  Ine  surgical  instrument  and  the  pto*, 
cess  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  and  the  reader  is  come 
to  a  point  in  the  history  of  Infant  sprinkling,  where  Eni. 
glish  modesty  compels  him  to  retreat  ar  d  retire,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  more  on  lustrating  infents 
by  way  of  baptising  them. 

The   Opinions   of    four    learned  Catholicks 
ON  Baptismal  Aspersion. 

Contrary  to  the  declarations  of  many  Protestants,  a 
strict  regard  to  truth  compels  a  writer  to  declare,  that 
honour  is  due  to  many  eminent  men  of  the  Roman 
Catbolick  Church  for  that  ingenuousness  and  fidelity, 
with  which  they  discuss  the  doctrine  of  aspersion. 
Learned  men  of  that  community  differ,  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  concerning  the  time,  when  infant  sprink- 
ling was  inti^Dduced  :  but  none  of  then*  accurate  writers 
pretend  to  say,  the  first  Christians  did  not  baptize  by 
dipping.  On  the  contrary,  they  laugh  at  such  as  affect 
either  ttfrender  the  word  baptism  sprinkling,  or  to  give 
a  high  antiquity  to  the  practice.  It  would  be  eas}  to 
adduce  a  great  number  of  examples  :  but  four  shall 
suffice.  These  four  wilt  be  exceedingly  multiplied,  if 
that  fiery  trial,  through  which  books  are  obliged  to  pass 
before  they  can  receive  an  imprimatur,  be  noticed,  for  it 
b  understood,  that  the  book  is  the  voice  of  a  whole  of- 
der,  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  church,  and  therefore  it  i| 
earefiilly  read  in  manuscript  by  several  officers  appoinb- 
cd  on  purpose  both  by  the  orders  in  particular  and  th« 
church  in  general,  before  it  is  put  to  press. 

Th^  first  is  that  learned  and  elegant  antiquary,  l^aul 
lAaria  Paciaudi.  This  great  man  published  by  author- 
ity al  Rome  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty -^five, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Benedict  xiv.  a  beautiful  volume  of 
Christian  antiquities.     His  holiness  being  fond  of  antiqji 


ft)  F.  E.  6Di|:UmE|x  Mm^iohgia  Sacra.  Mfdhii    If 51. 
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uities  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  took  pteasiitr 
in  examining  hb  compilations*     In  the  fourth  chapter 
\^  of  the  second  dissertation,  he  speaks  of  the  two  baptist- 
eries at  Ravenna,  and  finds  &ult  with,  the  artists  for  rep» 
resenting  John  the  Baptist  pouring  water  on  the  head  of 
Jesus  (8).     ^*  Nothing,  exclaims  he,  can  be  more  mon* 
strous,  than  these  emblems  !     Was  our  Lord  Chrkt 
baptized  by  aspersion  ?    This  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
*     that  nodiing  can  be  more  opposite  to  truth,  and  it  is  t» 
be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  work- 
men.''    The  officers  of  the  apostolical  palace,  and  the 
other  examiners  of  this  work,  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
\^      highest  approbation. 

The  second  is  that  excellent  judge,  mentioned  a  littte 
while  ago.   Dr.  Joseph  De  Vicecomes  of  Milan,  whose 
book .  on  the  mass  was  examined  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  college  of  St.  Ambrose,  by  one  officer  of 
y      the  inquisition,  another  of  the  Cardinal  Archbi&hc^, 
I      and  a  third  of  the  senate  of  Milan.     In  the  sixth  chapter 
;       of  the  fourth  book  on  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  he 
'       says,  *'  I  will  never  cease  to  profess  and  teach  that  only 
I       immersion  in  water,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  law- 
;       ful  baptism  in  the  church.      1  will  refute  that  false  no* 
tion,  that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  primitive 
J       church  by  pouring  or  sprinklmg(9).''     He  proceeds 
through  the  whole  chapter  to  proof,  and  particularly  re- 
futes Uie  objection  taken  from  the  baptism  of  three  thou* 

'        sand  in  one  day  by  the  aposdes,  by  observing that 

it  was  a  long  summer  day that  the  words  pronounc- 

ed  in  baptism  were  as  long  in  the  mode  of  sprinkling 

as  in  that  of  dipping that  dipping  might  be  performed 

as  quick  as  sprinkling that  many  ceremonies  now  ia 

use  were  not  practised  then and  that  even  since  sev« 

eral  ceremonies  had  been  added,  many  Withers  at  Easier 
and  Whitsuntide  had  been  known  to  baptize  great  nuin* 

(8)  Pag.  56.  Praecurtor  vascolo  aquam  in  caput  Cbristi  effixndit At 

qaae  monstra  nuntiant  ejusmodi  emblemata !  Numquid  Cfarittua  DomiiMW 
adtpertione  baptlzatua  ?  Tantum  abeat  a  vero,  ut  nibil  mans  vera  poaait 
esse  contrarium :  sed  errori,  et  inscientiK  pietorum  tribuendum,  qui  quua 
historiarum  acpe  aint  tgnari,  vel  quia  quidlibet  audendi  potestatem  atfaa 
factam  credunt,  wt»f  quas  efl&ngunt,  mirifice  aliquando  depravant— -alter 
ex  altero  exempluro  sumat,  nee  prioria  erratii  poiteribr  apta  correctiooe 
devitet. 

(9)  Qiiare  profiteri  et  docere  non  desinam,  sola  in  aquam  menioiie,  ai 
necessiutis  usum  excipiasy  in  ecclesia  baptiaari  licoisse— — laliam  opM>- 
fiem  demam,  dim  in  ecclesia  receptam  fuiase,  ut  baptismus  aqu«  ialoaL* 
one,  vel  Mpcraieno  conficecetur^&c.*— Feree  fitfCTCLOFsoiB.  Atfernm^ 
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bers  in  a  day  by   dip{Mng.     He  remarks,  in  another    I 
place,  that  some  men  were  highly  fitted  for  thb  service^    ; 
aS|  for  example,  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan,  who,  Pauli*    - 
nus  affirms,  (and  he  knew  him  well)  had  such  spirits 
and  streogdi,  that  he  baptized  as  many  persons  in  a  day 
by  immersion  as  five  ordinary  men  could  do  after  his 
decease* 

The  third  is  Father  Mabiiton*  He  says,  that  al- 
though there  is  mention  made  in  the  life  of  S.  Liudger 
of  baptizing  a  little  infiint  by  pouring  on  holy  water,  yet 
it  was  contrary  lo  an  express  canon  of  the  ninth  cen-  i 
tury :  contrary  to  the  canon  given  by  Stephen,  which 
allowed  pouring  only  in  cases  of  necessity :  contrary  to  : 
the  general  practice  in  France,  where  trine  immersion  was 
used :  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
used  single  immersion :  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Al- 
win,  who  contended  for  trine  immersion:  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  many,  who  continued  to  dip  till  the  fif- 
teenth century  ^1).     For  all  this  he  quotes  his  authorities. 

The  fourth  is  the  celebrated  Lewis  Anthony  Mura- 
tori,  a  man  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  for 
the  extent  of  Us  knowledge,  the  inde&tigableness  of  his 
q>lrfication,  the  refinement  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  taste ;  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and 
an  honour  to  humanity  itself.  This  perfect  master  of 
the  subject,  an  the  fourth  volume  of  hb  Antiquities  of 
the  middle  ages  of  Italy,  in  the  fi%-seventh  dissertation, 
treats  of  die  rites  of  the  church  of  Milan^  called  the 
Ambrosian  from  Samt  Ambrose,  die  first  compiler  of 
the  ritual  of  that  dmrch*  As  usual,  ,he  confirms  every 
word  by  original  authentick  papers*  Speaking  of  bap- 
tism by  trine  immersion,  which  was  the  Ambrosian 
method,  he  says  :  '*  Observe  the  Ambrosian  manner  of 
baptizing.  Now-a«days  the  priests  preserve  a  shadow 
of  the  ancient  Ambronan  form  of  baptizing,  for  they  do. 
not  baptize  by  pouring  as  Romans  do  :  but,  taking  the 
infiint  in  their  hands,  they  dip  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head  three  times  in  the  baptismal  water  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  :  which  is  a  vestige  yet  remaining  of  the  most  an* 

(1)  Johan.  Mabinom  Actm  Sanetar.  Ord.  Benedict.  Par.  ti.  Prxf.  Ci|k.?i!. 
S.  186.  Liudgeri  vita  -  -  •  -  Concil.  CeUchiteiue  Cap.  ii.  Stephani  Cao.  ziU 
Stephani  Tomaeeruif.  Epiat.  t  -  -  -  -Cypriani  Epist  ad  magnum,  •»>-•-  AUa- 

til  c^o.  -  - .  -  Alcuini  Epist  39. Jacobi  a  Vitriaco  Met,  OecUem* 

Ci|>«  zzxvL  •  -  Erasmi  l^*fmymf  &c. 
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dent  and  universdil  pmctice  of  unmcmcnf&V'  Ftf 
the  present  these  may  suffice,  as  homan  authorities^  km 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  cirole  of  the 
literati,  any  one  who  would  think  of  contradicting  the 
joint  testimony  of  these  four,  who  are  of  die  first  repiilapi 
tion  for  knowledge  of  Chriatian  antiquities.  Gmt  as 
these  authorities  are,  they  are  not  given  here  as  deciatiFc;» 
and  they  are  mentioned  more  to  gratify  the  tasie  of  some 
for  human  authorities  than  for  any  other  reason,  Tfaese, 
however,  are  extremely  respectable,  as  they  are  not  the 
opinions  of  mere  gmmmarians,  farmed  on  vague  etymoU 
ogies,  but  they  are  reports  of  a  hct  examined  in  real 
and  authentick  monuments  on  the  spot  z  they  are  the 
attestations  of  men  whose  ability  and  fidelity  sever  have 
been  questioned,  and  never  can  be* 

The  introduction  of  spmkling  instead  of  dipping  in 
ordinary  cases,  into  this  island,  seems  toiunre  been  e& 
fected  by  such  fUiglish^  or  more  striotly  speakings 
Scotch  exiles,  as  were  disciples  of  Qalvin  at  iSenevs^ 
during  the  Marian  perseoution.  In  the  foiirdi  year  of 
the  reign  ctf  Queen  Masy,  the  year  fifteen  4iiiiidred  and 
fifty-six,  they  published  at  Geneva  a  book  cndtled 
"  TAe  Form  if  Prirj^s  and  Mimstration  nf  the  Sacra* 
,fnents^  f^c.  used  in  the  EngHshe  CangregaHtm  at  Gonna  / 
and  approved^  by  the  famous  and  Godly  harmd  Man^ 
John  Calvyn.  Imprinted  at  Geneva  by  John  Crespm.^^ 
In  the  cnder  of  baptism  are  the  following  words  :  *'  N«. 
1  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  die  Sonne, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoste.  And  as  he  speaketli  these 
woords,  he  taketh  water  in  his  hand  and  layeA  it  upoo 
the  thildes  forehead,  whidi  done  he  giveth  tbancfces^  as 
Wloweth/' 

Three  years  after,  John  Knox  arrived  in  Sootfauid, 
filled  with  calvinbtical  fiiry,  called  godly  seal,  and  soon 
after  the  Genevan  book  was  approved  and  reoeived  hf 
the  church  of  Scotland  (3)  :  that  is,  as  their  confes^on 
of  faith  expresseth  it,  by  '*  godly  rulers,  who,  as  Moses, 
Ezechias,  Josias,  and  others,  purged  the  church  [that  ir, 
the  kingdom']  from  all  idolaters  and  hereticks,  as  Rapistaig 
Anabaptists,  with  such  like  limmes  of  antechrist--. - 
who  are  afterward  to  be  damned  to  inquenckaUe  fyen 

(3)  Antiq.  Ital  Tom.  W.  DitB.  txvii.  Beritilm*  Jhntroiiaim  ecdeiim. 
(3)  Theforme  of  prayen  and  adminutratim^  cf  the  ^acrmmenHf  9§e^  kt 
tke  £ng,  Cnureh  at  Gemua,  i^outd  qnd  recnutrf  iy  the  ChMrche  ^  Scoiiamd. 
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While  tre  whidi  have  ibrsalcen  all  mantis  wiadoin  to 
cleave  unto  Christ,  shall  heare  that  joyful!  v<noe,  Come 
ye  islesaed  of  my  Father(4)/'  It  was  the  opinion  of 
knoK,  tfiat  ^4r  kings  and  princes  refiise  to  reform  relig« 
ion,  mferior  magistntes  and  the  people,  being  directed  and 
hstrucud  in  the  truth  by  their  preachers^  may  lawfully  re« 
form  within  their  own  bounds  themselves."  In  order, 
tfierefore,  to  reduce  the  £dth  to  practice,  the  godly, 
inspired  with  fury  by  Knox,  raised  a  civil  war,  in  which 
liiey  were  assisted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  seven  thousand  foot  into  Scotland. 
This  was  in  the  year  sixty,  and  after  they  had  committed 
ail  sorts  of  outrages,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  At  tiie 
end  of  the  five  succeeding  years,  they  obtained  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  book  by  law  (5). 

The  Scotch  Calvinists,  it  should  seem,  who  first  in. 
troduced  sprinkling  in  crdininy  baptism  into  the  nortent 
parts  of  the  island,  weir  the  importers  of  it  into  the 
southern.  In  the  ncign  of  King  Edward  diree  sorts  of 
people  deserve  attention.  The  established  church 
practised  in  ordinary  cases  trine  immersion,  and  pouring 
or  sprinkling  were  allowed  only  in  cases  of  danger  ia 
private.  The  foreign  Protestants,  who  were  protected 
m  England,  baptiMd  by  immersion,  then,  and  long 
after.  Sixteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Dtttoh  church  in  Austin-Friars,  London,  the  congre* 
gallon  published  a  catechism,  either  oomposed,  or  re« 
covnmended  by  John  a  Lasco,  the  pastor,  in  which  are 
the  following  quesdons  and  answers.  Q*  What  are  the* 
8acran)ents  of  the  church  of  Christ  f  A.  Bapdsm  and 
Ihe  sopper  of  the  Lord.  Q.  What  is  baptism  V  A.  It 
is  a  holy  institution  of  Christy  in  which  the  church  is 
dipped  in  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  Che  Holy  Ghost  (6)."  The  third  class  were 
at  first  generally  catted  Pebgians,  next  Free- will  men, 

(4)  The  amfiuion  offaitk^  puge  40.  Edit.  Genev.  1556.  -» •  -^Coi^won 
ff/oith  vted  in  the  MngUsh  cenrregation  at  Geneua  :  receyved  and  apfeoued 
Sy  the  ehmrek  tf  Seatlawd     iti.  7$.  1571.  Udit.  1584* 

(5)  Naurs  Wet.  tfthe  pwitmne.  An.  1560. 1566. 

(6)  I>en  ileynett  eatechitmut,  tft  kinder  Uere  der  Ihtyteeher  Ghemeynte  van 
tonden  Ghetm^ht  door  Mabatbm  Mkroh  — ^GAct^cif  tot  Lohden  bf 
^«BmA«»T  Dvvves.  An.  1566^  ptg.  19.  Wclck  zUn  de  Sacram^nUMi 
dor  Gheroeynten  Christi  ?  Den  Doot :  end  bet  Nacbtmael  des  Heeren. 
Wat  is  den  Doop  P  Het  is  een  hey(i|fhe  instellinghe  Christi :  door  di# 
welcke  zHn  Gemeynte  metten  water  ghedoopt  wert,  in  den  name  des  vftders* 
lade  dee  tooae,  ende  deeheyUglien  Otieeett,  4(c. 
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and  lasttf  Anabaptists.  These  people  afEitned,  that 
^ychilder  hcc^  no  original  sin :  and  thai  they  oughte  not  to  be 
baptised.^^  They  found  no  fault  with  the  ordinary  mode 
of  baptizing,  for  that  was  dippings  but  their  objections 
lay^  against  the  subject^  a  child.  Against  these  Pelagians 
some  of  the  first  English  reformers  Mrrote,  but  they  did 
not  persecute  them,  although  they  had  long  been  a 
trouble  to  them,  and  were  numerous  in  many  parts 
rf  the  kingdom.  Dr.  William  Turner,  one  of  the  first 
writers  against  them,  practised  physick  at  Cambridge  ia 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  after- 
wards ordained  and  beneficed  in  Yorkshire.  In  a  pre* 
&ce  addressed  to  his  intimate  friend,  Bishop  Latimer, 
and  prefixed  to  a  treatise  against  the  Poyson  of  Feiagiut 
lately  renewed  by  the  furious  sect  of  the  Anabaptistes^  he 
says :  '*  I  deuised  a  lecture  in  Thisdeworth,  against  two 
of  the  opinions  of  Pelagius :  namely,  against  that  ch3« 
der  haue  no  original  sin,  and  that  they  oughte  not  to  be 
baptised.  But  within  a  few  wekes  after,  one  of  Pelagi* 
us  disciples,  in  the  defence  of  his  master's  doctrine, 
wrote  against  my  lecture,  with  all  the  cunnynge  and 
learning,  that  he  had.  But  lest  he  should  glorye  and 
crake  amonge  his  disciples,  that  I  coidd  not  answer 
him  I  haue  set  out  this  boke — -some  would  thincke 
that  it  were  the  best  way,  to  use  the  same  weapones 
agaynst  thys  manyfolde  monstre,  that  the  Papistes  used 
agaynst  us :  that  is,  material  fyre  and  faggot.  But  me 
thynk :  seyng  it  is  no  material  thynge,  that  we  must 
fyght  withal,  but  gostly  that  is  a  vjooAtfrnadocfiirtous) 
spirit :  that  it  were  most  mete,  that  we  should  fygfat: 
with  the  sworde  of  goddes  worde,  and  with  a  spiritual 
fyre  s^inst  it :  or  elles  we  are  lyke  to  profit  but  a  little 
in  our  besyness(7)." 

Thb  was  printed  at  London  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ed* 
ward  VL  five  years  after  the  Scotcl^  service  book  was 
printed  at  Geneva,  and  three  years  after  an  officious 
English  Calvinist  had  translated  a  bloody  book  writtea 
by  ^uilinger,  the  immediate  successor  of  Zuinglius  at 
Zurich  against  the  Anabaptists^  and  addressed  by  the 
translator  ^^  to  the  most  Redoubted  prynce  .Edwarde,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  protector  of 
all  the  kynges  maiestes  realms  subiectes,  and  dominions 

(7)  A  preseirative,  or  trUcle»  tgauist  the  poyson  of  Pelai^iuB*-— by 
Wtllyax  TvKXBa«  Doctor  of  Phytick.  London.  1551. 
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and  gouernor  erf"  his  roud  person  (8)."  The  good  En- 
glish reformers,  therefore,  received  the  doctrines  of 
^rinkiing  and  bloodshedding  for  the  faith  out  of  the 
barbarous  schoob  of  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  It  is  said 
the  schoob,  because  it  was  not  the  magistrates,  but  the 
dergy  who  invented  both.  That  most  excellent  Flor- 
entine, Machiavel,  had  foreseen  this ;  for,  said  he,  if  Cal- 
vin *^  leave  the  least  fibre  of  this  pbnt  (clericd  legisla- 
tianj  in  hb  model  of  reformation,  it  will  over-run  again 
the  whole  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  to  a  diffusive 
papacy,  in  every  diocese,  perhaps  in  every  parish  (9). 

Infant    Sprinkling    is    a   Sort  of  Christian 
Lustration. 

It  remains  only  to  be  examined,  whether  they  who  af- 
firm, infant  sprinkling  is  not  Christian  baptbm,  but  lus- 
tration christianized,  have  any  reason  on  their  side* 
This  position  is  the  result  of  what  two  classes  affirm  : 
the  first  are  learned  antiquaries  in  both  Catholick  and 
Protestant  churches,  who  avow  the  likeness  of  the  two 
ceremonies  of  lustration  and  infiint  sprinkling  :  and  the 
other  are  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches,  and  the 
Protestants  called  Baptists,  who  all  affirm  that  to  baptize 
b  to  immerse,  and  that  to  wet  a  part  cannot  be  called  an 
immersion  of  the  whole,  without  an  extravagant  figure 
of  rhetorick,  which  ought  not  to  be  aUpwed  in  a  case  of 
literal  description  (l).  Leaving  everyone  to  form  hb 
own  opinion,  and  to  call  the  ceremony  baptism,  sprink- 
ling, lustration,  or  what  he  pleases,  it  shall  sumce  at  . 
present  to  observe,  what  conformities  between  Pagan 
lustration  and  infant  sprinkling  have  been  remarked  by 
learned  men* 

First.  Both  are  of  human  appointment.  There  is 
Mot  in  the  New  Testament  the  most  distant  liint  of  such 
a  practice.  There  is  no  such'  ceremony  mentioned  in 
the  ritual  of  Moses.  There  was  the  circumcision  of 
male  children  ;  but  there  is  no  order  to  sprinkle  them  i 
and  of  females  nothing  at  all  b  said. 

(8)  An  hokiome  antidotos  aenynst  the  pestylent  h«retye  and  lect  of 
the  Anabaptiites  newly  translated  out  of  lati  into  Englyah  by  John  Vbkoit 
S  mmoys. 

(9)  MachiaTel'a  Vindieaiion  of  himtelf  and  Mi*  ivrf7iiy« -•-•translated 
hy  Mr.  Neville. 
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In  both,  the  ceremony^  not  having  any  scripture  Um 
to  regulate  it,  is  performed  at  a  time  left  to  the  discie* 
tioQ  of  tlie  parents :  at  five  days,  seven  days»  eight  daya» 
thirty  days,  as  it  may  happen,  only  it  must  be  in  in* 
fancy. 

In  both,  a  name  is  given,  a  festival  is  held,  and  an  in# 
itiation  is  effected  :  the  young  Pagan  was  carried  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  :  the  young  Christian  ia  made  a 
member  of  the  visible  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  where 
that  is  not  allowed,  he  is  ingrafted  into  an  invisible  soci« 
ety,  the  benefits  of  uhich  are  secured  to  hiiD  by  a  cove* 
nant,  which  no  body  ever  saw. 

In  both,  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  expiation.  .  What 
Pagans  meant,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  but  Christians  speak 
dearly,  and  some  of  them  very  emphatically.  .  Some 
say,  infants  by  this  ceremony  accede  to  a  covenant  of 
grace,  and  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  it* 
Others  a%rm,  grace  is  infused  into  the  in&nt.  Others 
believe  a  moral  pollution  received  from  Adam  is  wash^ 
ed  away  :  but  the  fathers  speak  most  emphatiqally^ 
when  they  declare  in  express  words,  that  water  in  bap* 
tism  suffocates  and  drowns  the  devil  (2). 

Pagans  and  Christians  all  affirm,  there  are  mysteries 
both  great  and  little  in  this  ceremony  :  and  a  truer  prop- 
osition never  fell  from  the  mouth  of  nuin  (3).    Modest 

(2)  S.  Chrysostomi  op.  in  mcrB.  afioti.  1  Cor.  z.  n>i  aqtta  et  hie  squa  : 
'Uvacfum  hie,  et  ibi  peUsw.  Omnes  hi$  in  ftquara  ingredMintur  :  et  M 
omnes.  Ibi  liberati  sunt  ab  JLgypto  per  mare :  hie  autein  ab  idolatria, 
Ibi  Ptiarao  submersus  est :  hie  autem  diabolus  -  -  -  •  Beda  in  Exod,  Cap. 
xiv.  Diabolua  in  spiritual!  lavacro,  id  est  bapHsmo  soflbcatiir  •  -  -  •  An, 
riistini  Ser.  xiz.  Vero  ita  fit,  fratres,  quando  in  salutari  lavacro  tertie 
Christiani  merguntur.  Tunc  iEgypti^  id  est,  orlginalia  peccata  vel  actua* 
Ha  criiniaa  quasi  in  rabro  man  sepeliuiilur  •  * .  «qtiottodio  miUna  vtmaiNit 


iEKyptiorum,  sic  nihil  remanet  peccatorum. 

TRAirSLATlOy. 
Worh  of  St.  Cbrysostom.  His  observations  on  the  vorda  of  Hw  Apos. 
tie,  in  1  Cor.  x.  And  vere  all  baptized  vnto  Mote*,  in  the  etoudt  and  in  ike 
Aea.  There  was  water,  and  here  is  water  :  hei^e  is  the  bath,  there  waa 
the  sea.  Here  all  go  into  the  water  ;  there  all  went  ii».  There  the 
ItraaUtes  were  freed  fromEcypt  by  the  sea  ;  here,  the  Gendks  from  idQ^> 
atry  by  baptism.  There  rharaoh  was  immersed,  and  here  the  derit 
Bedb  on  Exod.  Chap.  xtv.  The  devit  in  this  spiritual  bath,  that  ia« 
baptism,  is  suffocated  and  drowned.  Amgnttin^i  Xfth  diecmarm.  So  in* 
deed,  brethren,  it  comes  to  pass,  when  christians  are  three  tiroes  im- 
4ieraed  la  the  salutary  bath » then  the  Egyptians^  that  ia,  original  aina»  and 

actual  traBsgresfiona,  are  buHed»  aa  it  were,  in  the  red  sea •  andaa  att 

the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  so  all  our  sins  are  washed  away.  [£4t 

(9)  Lomeieri  vt  evp.    Cap.  xsvr.    Adw^enio,    Ad  LustntdonB  easea- 

tiam  pertinuit  aspersio Magna  mysteria  Cereri  sacra  -  •  ••  parva  mya* 

MKa  in^honersm  Froserpiaae,  &o.  •  -  -  -  Vi^a  Gofii  Mtk^emn.  Arms,  u^  ef^ 

De  Mithra Inde^  &c.  &c.    Mysterium  bi^imi  pawini  apod 

torea  ecdesiasticoa Boriaae.  page  251. 
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m«n  respect  secrets  and  retire   without  presuming  to 
draw  the  sacred  curtain  aside. 

A  BRi£F  Detail  of  the  Reduction  of  Baptism 
FROM  Dipping  to  Sprinkling. 

To  baptize  by  dipping  is  to  put  the  whole  person  in- 
to  water  :  to  baptize  by  sprinkling  is  to  scatter  water  in 
drops  on  the  face  :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  by  what 
means  the  change  was  efTected  in  the  Catholick  churcb« 
The  subject  is  divisible  into  three  parts  :  dipping, 
pouring,  and  sprinkling  ;  three  very  distinct  modes  ; 
for  to  baptize  by  pouring  is  to  let  water  fall  out  of  some 
vessel,  in  a  continued  stream,  upon  the  head,  or  the 
face  of  the  person  baptized.  If  zeal  for  the  baptism  of 
infants  had  not  disused  all  pretensions  to  accuracy,  it 
could  not  be  imagined  that  modes  so  different  as  pour- 
ing and  sprinkling  were  the  same.  If  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  water  of  baptism  be  indifferent,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  business  :  but  if  it  be  important,  the  necessi* 
ty  of  one  condemns  the  other  two. 

i.  Immersion,  single  or  trine,  was  the  ordinary  mode 
of  baptizing  in  the  Catholick  church  from  the  beginning 
till  the  reformation,  and  the  Lutheran  reformers  contin- 
ued it.  In  regard  to  the  Catholicks,  the  evidence  is  be-* 
yond  all  contradiction.  Canons,  manuals,  legends,  his* 
tories  and  homilies,  describe  it  in  words :  and  monu- 
ments, baptisteries,  and  pictures  in  missals,  describe  it  in 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  latest  Catholick  writer  on 
liturgies,  was  the  learned  Abbot  of  Saint  Blase,  Father 
Martin  Gerbert,  who  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six  published  two  elegant  quarto  volumes  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Pius  vi.  (4).  In  this  beautiful  work  them 
are  several  picturesque  descriptions  of  baptism,  which 
verv  properly  illustrate  the  mode  of  immersion.  On  an 
antique  silver  cup  the  baptii^m  of  Jesus  is  represented': 
Jesus  naked,  except  a  covering  round  his  middle,  stancl- 
ing  in  the  river  Jordan ;  on  his  right  hand  a  person 
clothed  in  waiting  ;  and  John,  half  clad,  on  his  left,  put- 
ting his  right  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  (5),  In  one 
ancient  liturgical  illumination,  Jesus  is  represented  as 

(4)  Vettu  Liturgia  Alemanntca  DitquUitionilnu  firaviis,  notU%  et  obitnuUiW' 
ibut  iUu9irata.     Tvpit  San-Blcuianu. 

(5)  Tom.  i.  Tab.  iii.  pag,  319     Iconitmu^  calich  Weinporteruit. 
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Standing  stark  naked  in  tbe  water,  which  risea  above  \m 
hips,  nearly  as  Naaman  is  represent^^  in  the  same  missal^ 
bathing  himself  stark  naked  in  the  river  by  the  direction 
of  the  prophet  Elisba  (6).  In  another,  Jesus  is  descnb- 
ed  as  standing  in  the  river  naked  to  the  waist,  and  hav- 
ing a  light  loose  covering  downward^  while  two  angels 
on  the  bank  hold  a  cloth  ready  to  throw  over  him  at  his 
coming  out  of  the  water  (7).  In  another,  a  large  font  is 
described,  one  priest  withoutside  is  dipping  an  in&nt 
stark  naked,  while  another  waits  to  apply  the  chrisnu 
Behind  the  baptizer  stand  several  men  and  women,  some 
presenting  naked  children  to  be  baptized,  and  others 
holding  habits  to  put  on  them  immediately  after  the 
ceremony.  Proofs  of  this  kind  are  so  many  that 
they  would  fill  volumes,  and  so  decisive  that  the  &ct 
cannot  be  denied. 

In  this  country  ordinary  baptism  was  always  under* 
stood  to  mean  Immersion,  till  after  the  reformation,  and 
though  the  private  pouring  on  infents  in  danger  of 
death  was  called  baptism,  vet  it  was  accounted  so  only 
by  courtesy.  Pope  Stephen  had  said,  if  it  w^rc 
a  case  of  necessity,  and  if  it  were  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity^  pouring  should  be  hdd. 
valid.  The  same  canons  provide  for  four  other  clas- 
ses of  children.  There  W£^s  a  priest,  who  had  said. 
mass,  and  baptized  children,  and  who  sonoe  time  after 
had  pretended  he  did  not  know  who  ordained  hint,  and, 
laid  down  his  office  and  married :  there  was  another,, 
who  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  bad  baptized  with! 
wine,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  water :  there  was  ar 
third,  who  had  baptized,  although  he  could  neither  say 
the  creed,  noi;  the  Lord's  prayer,  nor  repeat  the  psalms,^ 
and  who  did  not  know  whether  the  bishop  had  pronounc- 
ed the.  benediction  over  him  :  and  there  was  a  fourth,  a 
rustick  priest,  who  had  baptized  without  knowing  the 
baptismal  wc^ds,  and  had  said  at  the  administration,  ^*  la 
the  name  of  the  Father  I  dip  you,  and  of  the  Son  t 
dip  you,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  dip  you  (8)."  Were 
these  baptisms  valid  ?  Stephen  replied,  if  they  were  per- 

(6)  Took  i.  Tab.vi.  p.  247.  et  266, 

(7)  Ibid.  Tab.  vii.  p.  266.  n.  i N.  3.  p.  259.    Ex  eodetn  rctulo  hi6* 

liqth^ca,  Catanatentii.  Tom.  ii.  Disq.  ¥•  d(f  i^ermfh  ^Ofi^*^^^  ^  x^iL/^ 
immertionem  vet  affusfonem. 

(8)  Stephani  Pap^eM  reepaiU"  De  illo  preabytero,  qui  baptixaWt  isto 
nodo  Bic  rustioe  r  In  nomine  Patrts  iiieKo*  et  nUi  mexfp^  et  Spiritos 
Suiclus  in«rgo,  &c. 
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ibrmed  in  the  nkme  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  children 
should  be  held  baptized,  although  some  of  the  admin- 
istratoi4  were  ordered  to  be  punished^  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  declared  infimnaU  In  the  eariy  days  of 
Inonachism,  such  monks  as  these  foraged  for  subsistence, 
and  a  small  baptismal  fee  was  an  object :  but  alter 
monks  and  firiars  had  thoroughly  investigated  their 
science,  and  had  obtained  palaces  and  rich  endowments, 
diey  were  more  eager  to  possess  themselves  of  corpses 
16  bury  in  their  freeholds,  than  of  children  to  be  taught 
and  baptized.  In  the  first  case  they  had  legacies,  and 
monuments  and  shrines  to  adorn  meir  buildings,  and 
finindations  for  chantry  priests  and  masses,  beside  the 
chance  of  canonization,  and  all  its  beneficial  concomi- 
tants. 

The  same  kind  of  evidence  of  the  same  fiiCt  is  dual- 
ly clear  in  the  case  of  the  reformation  by  Luther.  In 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  hath  rendered 
the  Greek  word  to  baptize  by  the  German  Taufen^ 
and  in  his  works  he  hath  expressly  declared,  that  the 
baptismal  verb  taufen  signifies  to  immerse,  or  plunge 
into  water  (9).  Thus  Matthew  iii.  L  In  those  days 
came  John  the  Baptist :  Zuder  zeit  kam  Johannes  der 
Tauffer;  in  those  days  came  John  the  dippeK  So  again^ 
verse  16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  getaufft^ 
immersed,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water  (l). 
How  the  English  reformers  understood  the  matter  is 
clear  by  the  first  litul^  of  King  Edward  vi.  which  re* 
quired  baptism  to  be  ^ministered  by  tcine  immersion : 
and  by  a  catectusm  set  forth  in  the  same  year  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  in  which  there  is  a  cut,  nrefixed  to  the 
sermon  of  baptisnie^  that  fully  expresses  tne  meaning  of 
the  writer.  Jesus  is  represented  naked,  except  a  kind 
of  towel  tied  round  his  middle,  standing  in  the  river  up 
to  mid-leg  in  waten  Behind  him,  at  a  distance,  lugher 
up  the  stream,  are  seen  two  persons  stark  naked  as  if 
coming  to  be  baptized.  John  is  on  the  bank  by  the 
side  of  Jesus :  his  right  hand  with  two  fingers  stretched 
out  is  lifted  up  tonnirds  heaven  :  his  left  is  behind  the 


8 


<9)  Op.  De  haptitma. 

(1)  Dm  Neve  TestamcQi  •  -  London.  ITSi.  Ladwiff  Dictioncr.  in  Terb. 
Tauchen.  odw  tuncken » .  T«Qf . .  Taitfen . .  Tauler  . .  Tauf-bund,  See  Loip- 

*%.  me. 
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shoulders  of  Jesus  as  if  just  going  to  bow  him  fiyrwaid 
into  the  water  (2). 

To  this  the  style  of  the  sermon  agrees.  "  What 
greater  shame  can  ther  be,  then  a  man  to  professe  him- 
self  to  be  a  christen  man,  because  he  is  baptised,  and 
yet  he  knoweth  not  what  baptisme  is,  nor  what  strength 
the  same  hath,  nor  what  the  dyppyn^  in  the  water  doth 
betoken  —  when  God  is  added  and  joyned  to  the  water^ 
then  it  is  the  bathe  of  regeneration  -  -  -  a  bathe  that 
washeth  our  soules  by  the  holy  ghoste,  as  saynct  Paule 
calleth  it,  saying,  God  hath  saved  us  thorowe  hys  mer- 

cye  by  the  bathe  of  regeneracion for  baptisme  and 

the  dyppynge  into  the  water  doth  betoken,  that  the  oldc 
Adam,  with  al  his  synne  and  evd  lustes  ought  to  be 
drowned  and  kylied  by  daily  contrition  and  repent- 
ance (.3)." 

In  like  manner  William  Tyndale,  otherwise  called 
Hychins,  speaks  of  baptism.  "The  plungynge  into 
the  water  sygnifieth  ^hat  we  dye  and  are  buryed  with 
Chryst  as  concernyngie  the  olde  lyfe  of  Synne  which  is 
Adam.  Ar^d  the  puUynge  out  agayn  sygnjrfjeth  that 
\     we  ryse  agayne  with  Chryste  in  a  newe  lyfe  (4).** 

To  the  same  purpose  speaks  K.  Edward's  Catechism. 
•*  Master.    Tell  me  (my  sonne)  how  these  two  sacra- 
ments be  ministred  :      baptisme  :     and  that  whyche 
Paule  calleth  the  supper  of  the  Lord.     Scholer.    Hym 
that  beleueth  in  Christ :  professeth  the  articles  of  Chris- 
/    tian  religion :  and  myndeth  to  be  baptised  (I  speak  nowe 
/    of  the  that  be  gpwe  to  ripe  yeres  of  discretion  :    sith  for 
/     the  yog  babes,  theyr  parentes  or  the  churches  professi« 
/      sufficeth)  the  minister  dyppeth  in,  or  washeth  with  pure 
'       &  cleane  water  onlye,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of 
the  sonne,  and  of  the  holy  ghost :  &  ths  commendeth 
him  by  praier  to  God,  in  to  whose  churche  he  is  now 
openly  as  it  wear  enrowled,  that  it  mai  please  God  to 
graunte  hym  hys  grace,  whearby  he  may  answer  in 
belefe  and  life  agreablye  to  his  profession  (5).'*      All 
such  descriptions  are  unequivocal  evidence. 

It  was  an  observation  of  Pope  Pius  v.  that  the  reform- 
ers did  not  separate  from  the  Catholick  church  on  ac- 

•    (2)  Cathechismus,  &c.  Gualterus  Lynne  excudebiU,  1548. 

(3)  The  same.  Fol.  ccxv  -  -  ccxxii.        ^ 

(4)  The  obedyence  of  a  Chrysten  man,  &c.  -  -  Fo.  Izzti.  Baptym. 

(5)  The  CatechUme.    ImprynUd  at  London  by  John  Day. 
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count  of  baptism,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
council  of  Trent  pronounced  the  baptism  of  these  her* 
eticks  validi  though  imperfect  through  the  omission  of 
some  ceremonies  (6).      To  say  nothing  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin^  which  as  the  true  foundation  of  infant 
baptism  the  reformers  believed,  or  of  the  baptism  of 
in&nts,  which  they  practised,  it  is  certain  Catholicks 
and  Lutherans  allowed  the  validity  of  baptism  by  im« 
mersion.     The  celebrated  James  Sadolet,   who  was, 
first,  secretary  to  Leo  x.  and,  afterward,  created  a  car- 
dinal  by  Paul  iii.  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  thirty -six, 
says  :  ^'  Our  trine  immersion  in  water  at  baptism,  and 
our  trine  emersion,  denote,  that  we  are  buried  with 
Christ  in  the  faith  of  the  true  Trinity,  and  that  we  rise 
a^n  with  Christ  in  the  same  belief  (7).''     The  con- 
fession  of  faith  of  the  churches  of  Saxony  was  subscribe 
ed  at  Witemberg,  on  the  tenth  of  July,  in  the  year  fif- 
teen hundred  fifty-one,  by  superintendants,  pastors,  and    i 
professors,  in  all  thirty  one,  in  order  to  be  presented  to   ' 
the  council  of  Trent  (8).     Melancthon  published  this 
with  a  pre&ce,  and  soon  after  several  more  acceded 
(9).     The  arucle  of  baptism  is  express  for  dipping  ; 
and  the  setise  of  the  administrator  is  given  in  these 
words  :  ^^  I  baptize  thee,  that  is,  I  testify  by  this  im- 
mersion, that  thou  art  washed  froth  sin,  and  now  receiv- 
ed [into  covenant]  by  the  true  God,  who  is  the  Father 
of  our  L6rd  Jesus  Christ,  who  redeemed  thee  by  Jesus 
Christ  his  Sony  and  sanctifieth  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost :" 
and  so  on  (1).     Hence  came  the  name  of  their  baptist- 
eries, Tauf  stein,  or  dtpfrnig-stone  (2)      In  iJrief,  it  may 
with  great  truth  be  affirmed,  that  during  the  whole  es- 
tablishment of  the  Catholick  religion  in  England,  that  is, 

(6)  Concil.  Trident.  Sessio.  vii.  De  bapfismo.  DecUrat.  in  Can.  iv. 
X.ugaun.  1630. 

(7)  Anton.  Florebelli  de  vita  Jacob  Sadoleti  S.R.£.pre8bytericardinalU 
comment  Jacobi  Sadoleti  in  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Romanos  commentar.  Cap.  vi. 
▼er.  4.  a.  Francofurtt  1771.  In  baptismoqiiidem  fr/na  ilia  nostri  in  amia 
ifnmer9iot  nirousque  t§r  facU  ex  aqua  ff$ner9iOf  et  cum  Christo  no*  sepeliri 
in  fide  verx  Trinitatis,  et  cum  Chrigto  item  resuixere  in  eadem  fide  denotat 

(8)  Confessio  doctrinx  Saxonicanim  ecclesiarum,  scripta  anno  Domini. 
1551.  ut  Synodo  Tridentinae  exbiberetur.  ad  finem. 

(9)  Aliacum  ecclesiariim  et  regionum  approbatoria  scripta. 

(1)  i>e  baptimo.  Baptismus  est  integ^ra  actio;  videlicet  m^«/&  et  ver- 
boruin  pronttnciatio  :  Ego  baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spirituf 
Sancti.  In  hit  verbis  summum  doctrinx  evangelii  comprehensam:  sxpe 
enarramuB.  Ego  <^a]»tiso  te,  id  est,  ego  testificor  hac  m«r«#fftf,  taablui 
«  peccatis,  Ilc 

(2)  Ludwig  Lexicon.  Oer  Taufnitelii  in  Romisch-catboliBchen»  nod 
l<ttthcriachcn  kircbea. 
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from  tbe  close  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  die  siKtfeenth 
century,  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  iiaptisoi 
was  administered  by  immersion  except  m  cases  of 
necessity  :  the  first  converts  were  catechized  in  person^ 
and  baptized  in  rivers ;  the  last  were  infants,  catechized 
by  proxy,  and  dipped  in  fonts  (3). 

ii.  The  administration  of  bapti'^m  by  pmring  is  a 
very  intricate  afiair,  and  three  distinct  observations  arft 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject. 

1.  Some  representations  of  baptism  are  evidently  em* 
blematical,  either  of  the  sign,  or  of  the  thing  signified* 
In  one  ancient  monument  at  Rome  Jesus  is  represented 
in  his  baptism  as  standing  in  the  river  Jordan  enwmp« 
ped  in  a  winding-sheet,  exactly  as  in  other  monumcntft 
the  dead  lying  along  are  depicted*  In  this  thereforei 
the  artist  meant  to  represent  the  thing  signified  by  bap» 
tism,  the  burial  of  Christ,  and  probably  te  took  his  em* 
blem  from  the  words  of  Paul,  baptized  int0  hh  death: 
buried  with  him  in  baptism  :  and  so  on  (4).  Some  em* 
blems  described  a  supposed  fact :  as  when  a  dove  is 
{minted  over  the  head  of  a  bishop,  it  signifies  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  artist,  the  prelate  was  elected  by  the  in* 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  are  awkward  repre* 
sentations  of  a  true  fact :  as  those  which  describe  per- 
sons standing  and  holding  their  heads  cut  off  in  their 
liands.  The  meaning  is :  they  had  been  martyred. 
The  baptism  of  immersion  was  sometimes  represented 
by  one  person  clothed  pouring  water  out  of  a  pitcher  oft 
the  head  of  another  person  kneeling  naked  in  a  font : 
tbe  artist  intending  to  signify  not  that  baptism  was  ever 
literally  so  performed,  but  that  baptism  was  administer- 
€A  by  wetting  all  over  (5).  Such  emblems  are  allusive 
pictures  or  occult  representations,  and  at  present  one  ex- 
ample may  suffice. 

The  learned  John  Ciampini,  master  of  the  briefs  in 
the  Roman  chancery,  under  Innocent  XII.  was  an  anti- 
quary of  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities.     Under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope^  and 

(3)  Bed«  Hist  Eccles.  Lib.ii.  Cap.  w. 

Joannis  Leiandi  antiquarii  De  rebus  Britan.  CoUecUaes»  eand  Tbomis 
Hearnii  Praefat.  not.  &c  LoodinL  1770.  Vol.  ii.  p.  663*  Baptisatio  ReghKe 
Elisabeths  apud  Grenwich 

(4)' Jo.  Ciampini.  De  Saeris  ^Edificiis  a  constant  Majpio  coastroct  Sy- 
nopsis HistoHca.  Rom.  1^93.  Vet  momment^Gerbert.ut8up.Tab  vtvitAe. 

(5>  Murator?  Mtr.  Itai.  Script,  Tom.  ii.  jy^a^  in  HMkg*  MOvetmmu 
-3?*^ Sec  Chap.  xvii.  MabUlon.  Iter.  Ital. 
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lus  etBiaence,  caidiml  Charles  Barberini,  he  published 
several  works  to  elucidate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
sacred  habits  and  utensils,  edifices  and  Mosaick  oma» 
ments  (6).  After  the  example  of  Procopius,  who  had 
compiled  an  history  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Emper- 
or Justinian,  he  published  an  history  of  the  sacred  edU 
fices  buiU  by  Conatantine  the  Great,  illustrated  by 
plates  (7).  In  this,  s»  weU  as  in  his  ancient  monuments* 
he  observes,  that  the  first  Catholicks  took  the  patterns  of 
innumerable  emblems  from  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
adorned  their  publick  edifices  with  them.  The  Jews 
were  accustomed  daily  to  sacrifice  two  lambs  in  their 
temple.  The  paschal  sacrifice  was  a  lamb,  the  blood 
sprinkled,  and  the  flesh  eaten*  John  the  baptist  had 
called  Jesus  a  lamb.  Jesus  was  put  to  death  by  cnici* 
fixion,  and  received  in  Us  execution  five  principal 
wounds.  Jesus  had  said  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep,  my 
lambs.  Paul  had  called  Christ  the  Christianas  passover : 
and  John  had  described  Jesus  as  a  lamb  standing  in  the 
midst  ef  a  throne.  The  designer  of  an  ancient  piece  oi 
Mosaick  work  in  a  ehapel  ^  the  otd  Vatican  church 
had  crowded  tc^^ether  into  one  emrblematical  ornament 
all  these  ideas,  and  others  appending.  It  would  take 
too  much  room  to  describe  all  the  emblems^of  this  curi- 
ous antique,  and  one  shall  serve  (8)» 

In  the  middle  o[  the  lower  compartment  appears  » 
throne,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  midst  of  that 
stands  a  cross  studded  also  with  jewels,  the  foot  resting^ 
on  a  cushion.  Under  the  cross  stands  a  lamb  on  ft 
mount,  widi  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  five  rivulets  of 
blood  running  from  tiis  breast  and  his  feet,  and^  falling 
into  one  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (9).  In  die  firsc 
ages  df  superstition,  this  was  the  usual'  mode  of  repre- 
sendng-  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  it  was  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  event,  when  a  council 
held' at  Tfulla,  a  part  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constan* 
tinople,  issued  a-  canon  to  prohibit  the  cu8t<Hn,  and^ 
which  <»dered  that  in  fiiture,  instead  of  a  lamb,  a  hu- 
es) CiHJeotanB*  d«  peifictiio  az^w^nm  usu  ia  eecleaia  LsUiul  R^ 
mm.  1688. 

(7)  De  Sttcrls  .AdMoiii.  &o.  Cap*  iv.  De  VaticM»  bfttillioiuSect.il. 
0&  muthrit  operiboi  in  aptidei  mvc  tribuiM  V«tieaiue  bMilicn. 

(8)  Tab.ziii. 
Ad'  oruot»  peckm  stat  agiiut  aangnineai  «  pectovo  effcmd^m  ia 
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man  figure  should  represent  Jesus  on  the  cross(l). 
This  was  turning  an  emblematical  picture  into  an  histo* 
ry  painting.  The  direct  contrary  took  place  in  descrip. 
tions  of  baptism ;  and  although  it  is  certain  the  Emperor 
Constantine  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia  by  immersion, 
yet  his  baptism  is  described  at  Rome  by  pouring. 
The  Emperor  is  kneeling  stark  naked  in  a  laver  ; 
Sylvester  is  pouring  water  upon  his  head,  and  a  verse 
declares  he  was  at  the  sann^  time  both  baptized  and 
cured  of  the  leprosy  (j^). 

Rex  baptizatur,  et  leprae  sorde  lavatur. 

Whether  the  Emperor  were  baptized  at  Rome  or  at 
Nicomedia,  or  at  both,  is  said  to  be  uncertain  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  immersed,  for  all  parties 
baptized  by  immersion  then  (3). 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  emblems.  In 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eight,  a  quarto  book  was 
published  at  Cologne,  written,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  a 
converted  Jew,  formerly  called  Joseph,  then  John  Peffer- 
korn,  entitled  Speculum  adhoriationis  Judaice  ad  Christu. 
This  is  the  second  edition.  To  this  book  a  plate  is. 
prefixed,  intended  to  describe  the  abolition  of  circum- 
cision and  the  administration  of  baptism.  Blood  from 
the  five  wounds  of  Jesus  is  flowing  into  a  font,  over 
which  a  boy  standing  on  his  feet  is  leaning,  die  Pope 
having  on  his  triple  crown,  is  laying  his  right  hand  on 
his  head,  to  bow  it  into  the  water,  and  holding  up  in  bis 
left  hand  a  key,  while  the  demon  of  avarice  is  endeav- 
ouring to  decoy  him  away.  The  whole  is  emblematic* 
al  of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  baptism,  but  not  descrip. 
tive.of  the  ordinary  manner  of  administering  it  (4). 

2.  In  the  primitive  church  there  is  no  mention  of 
baptizing  by  pouring.  In  the  middle  ages,  there  was  a 
real,  literal  pouring,  which,  although  it  was  annexed  to 
a  preparation  for  baptism,  was  not  baptism,  but  a  very 
distinct  ceremony,  called  capitulavium,  or  washing  of 
the  head  :  and,  some  think,  this  is  that  pouring,  which 

'  (1)  Can.  83  decretum  futt,  loco  agni,  ut  Christns  in  crooe,  in  bominui 

^gMTB,  pingeretur. 

(2)  Ciampini  ut  wp.   Cap.  ii.    De  Badiica  Lateranam.    Tab.  ii.  Fijf.  4. 

(3)  Hospmtan  {dc  origine  temploruni.    Lib.  iL  Cap.  xiv.)  batb  collected, 
and  weighed  the  evidences  on  both  sides. 

(^)  SpeaU.  adhort,  ^udai€,  ad  Chritt,  Colonic  p.  Joan.  Pefferkom  ^hn 
yuJeu  nuc  ChritUanu.  Anno  dni  M.  d,  viiL  in  ^ato  Spipfumic  dni. 
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is  described  in  monuments,  wh^re  persons  are  depic 
as  standing  naked  in  a  river,  while  the  water  is  pourec 
on  their  heads  (5).  Thb  ceremony  was  performed  on 
Palm-Sunday  upon  the  competents,  in  order  to  wash  off 
any  soil  contracted  in  Lent,  (for  during  that  period  dress 
was  neglectied)  and  to  cleanse  them  in  order  to  receive 
unction  preparatory  to  baptism,  which  was  administered, 
a  few  days  after  (6).  Pouring  water  on  the  head, 
therefore,  was  not  baptism,  but,  like  exorcism,  a  pre- 
paration for  baptism  :  and  the  proof  that  the  Catholicks 
understood  baptism  to  be  neither  sprinkling,  nor  pour- 
ing, but  dipping,  is  demonstrative  by  the  whole  econo- 
my of  baptism  ;  for  as  they  were  then  extremely  cau- 
tious never  to  repeat  baptism,  and  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  looked  like  a  repetition  of  it,  and  as  they  sprinkled 
in  exorcism,  and  poured  at  die  delivery  of  the  creed  on 
Palm-Sunday,  so  it  is  clear  they  considered  baptism  it- 
self as  immersion,  and  nothing  else. 

S,  The  first  appearance  of  baptizing  by  pouring  was 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  Pope  Stephen  allowed  the 
validity  of  such  a  baptism  of  infants  in  danger  of  death 
(7).  Protestants  confound,  this  with  sprinkling  :  but 
the  words  are  express  for  pouring.  The  question^ 
which  the  monks  put  to  Stephen  was  :  **  Whether  in 
case  of  necessity,  when  an  in&nt  was  sickly,  it  were 
lawful  to  administer  baptism  by  pouring  water  upon  the 
bead  out  of  a  vessel  or  the  hands  :  Si  licet  per  necessita^ 
xem  cum  concha^  out  cum  manibus,  infanti  tn  infirmitate 
posito^  aquam  super  caput  f  undere,  et  sic  baptizare  ? 
in  the  ninth  century  Walafrid  Strabo  supposed,  adults 
might  be  baptized  by  pouring  in  case  of  necessity, 
si  necessitas  sit  (8).  He  grounded  his  opinion  on  an 
error,  as  bath  been  observed  in  another  place  :  but  he, 
imagining  it  had  been  done,  supposed  it  might  be  done 
again  in  case  of  necessity.  This  pouring  upon  the  head, 
fundens  super  caputs  or  as  Strabo  hath  it,  superfusion, 
desuper  Jundens^  was  not  pouring  water  upon  the  face  of 
a  child  lying  along  in  the  arm,  or  upon  the  forehead  of  a 

(5)  Chap.  xii.  Bapti4teri€9 -""The  baptistery  at  Raxenna,    Chftp.  xr. 

(6)  Gerberti  v^f.  Liturg.  Tom.  ii.   Disq.  ▼.  S.  xii.     Traditit,  redditio^l 
^ftnbolit  Capttuiavium,  dotninica  palmarum, 

(7)  See  before  in  this  Chap,  page  428. 

(8)  De  rebas  ecdesiasticis.  Cap.  xxyL 

51 
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^^     o  jk-  kneeling,  so  that  it  ran  down  the  face. 

In  :  but  it  was  a  pouring  of  water  upon 
head  upon  persons  naked,  as  undoubted 
I  of  the  times  prove,  and  hence  in  the 
jury  came  this  canon  :  "  The  administra- 
I  while  he  immerses  the  person  to  be  bap- 
lized  in  waicf,  shall  say  these  words  without  addition, 
subtraction,  or  alteration,  naming  the  child,  Peter  or 
John  :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  :  and,  to  avoid  all  dan- 
ger, let  not  the  priest  dip  the  head  of  the  child  in  water, 
but  let  him  hold  the  child  discreetly  with  one  hand,  and 
let  him  three  times  pour  water  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head  out  of  a  bason,  or  a  clean  and  decent  vase  (9).*^ 
This  is  the  baptism  of  a  child,  who  could  stand  alone  : 
and  this  serves  to  prove,  that  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  baptism  was  administer, 
cd  in  ordinary  to  such  children. 

iii.  The  administration  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  was 
first  invented  in  Africa  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of 
clinicks  or  bed-ridden  people  :  but  even  African  Catho- 
licks,  the  least  enlightened  and  most  depraved  of  jfll  Cath- 
olicks,  derided  it,  and  reputed  it  no  baptism  ( 1 ).     It  was 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  that  first  brought  together 
lustral  water  to  expel  Satan,  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sin,  and  infants.      In  the  case  of  adults,  lustral  water 
sprinkled  in  exorcism  ^^as  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  act  of  baptizing :   in  cases  of  necessity  they  were 
brought  near,  as  at  the  baptism  of  sick,  consumptive,  or 
d^ing  Catechumens,  and  hence  came  the  services  in  an- 
cient  rituals,  which  are  entitled  for  the  succour  of  sic^ 
Catechumens,  and  for  the  baptism  of  sick  Catechu- 
tnensf2}*    In  the  case  of  expiring  babes,  the  pressing 
necessity  of  dispatch  compelled  the  priests  to  omit  most 
of  the  previous  ceremonies ;  and  some  administrators, 
to  make  sure  by  one  dexterous  effort  of  both  expelling 
Satan  and  remitting  sin,  baptized  with  lustral  or  holy 
water,  and  as  they  had  only  small  quantities  of  this,  they 
were  obliged  to  be  sparing  and  only  sprinkle.      An  ex« 
press  statute  to  prohibit  this  practice  fully  proves  the 
being  of  it.     By  this,  and  by  confounding  sprinkling; 

(9)  Joan.  Episc*  LeodrensU  Statute  Synod.  An.  1287. 

(1)  Jo.  Andreae  Botii  de  cUnicis  ezercit    Hist.  Jeoff. 

(2)  Gerbcrti  Vtt.  Uturg.  Dita.  ?.  C«p,i.  S.  xir. 
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with  pouting,  the  custom  of  baptbskig  by  qprinklkis 
stole  into  the  church  in  cases  of  necessity* 

The  Calvinbt  reformers  rejected  exorcism ;  and  they 
allowed  the  validity  of  dipping;    but  they  adopted  a 
mode  of  pouiing  which  they  confounded  with  sprinkling, 
and  which  at  length  they  actually  exchanged  for  sprink^ 
ling.     The  Frenph  church  at  Frankfort  in  their  liturgy 
ordered  baptism  to  be  performed  by  the  minister,  who, 
having  a  table  and  a  bason  of  clean  water  before  him^  was 
directed  to  e{2st  vxuer  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  cliild  (3)^     In  the  liturgy  <^  the  English  church  at 
Frankfort,  iCing Edward's  service  book  was  used,  and  bap- 
tism was  administered  by  trine  immersion.    In  the  Scotch 
.church  at  Geneva,  the  minister  was  directed  to  take  wa- 
ter in  bis  hand,  and  iay  it  upon  the  ehUdes  forehead. 
The  same  book  calls  this  pouring  (4).       An  hundred 
years  after,  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  Dr.  Lightfoot  was 
the  man  who  caused  dipping  to  be  excluded,  and  sprink-    / 
ling  .declared  sufficient  (5).     When  the  assembly  came  / 
to  the  vote,  whether  the  directory  should  run  thus,  "  The  , 
minister  shall  take  water,  and  sprinkle  or  pour  it  with  his  "^ 
hand  upon  the  face  or  forehead  of  the  child,"    some    |  , 

were  unwilling  to  have  dipping  excluded,  so  that  the    ,    .   -^  - 
vote,  ^me  to  an  equality  within  one ;  for  the  one  side    '         j 
there  being  twenty-four,  and  for  the  other  twenty-Bve.    - 
Next  day  the  aflair  was  resumed,  when  the  Doctor  in- 
sisted on  hearing  the  reasons  of  those,  who  were  for 
dipping.    At  length  it  was  prpposed  that  it  should  be  ez-     , 
pressed  thus :  ^^  That  pouring  on  of  water,  or  sprinkling     . 
in  the  administration  of  baptism  is  lawful  and  sufficient." 
Liightfoot  excepted  against  the  word  lawful,  it  being  the 
jsam^  as  if  it  should  be  determined  to  be  lawful  to  use 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper;  and  he  moved, 
that  it  might  be  expressed  thus :  ''  It  is  not  only  lawful 
but  also  sufficient ;"  and  it  was  put  down  so  accordingly. 
In  some  other  parts  of  the  same  directory,  the  minister 
}s  left  ^^  to  use  his  own  liberty  and  godly  wisdom  (6) :    but 
no  man  in  the  assembly  knew  where  wisdom  and  god- 

J3)  Liturgia  sacra,  seu  ritus  minUterii  in  ecclesia  peregrinorum  Fran- 
ordiae  ad  Moenum.  Edit.  aecandA.  Francofordiae.  1555.  pag.  54.  Liturg; 
baptiami. 

(4)  Th6  form  of  prayers  and  administration  of  tbe  sacraments,  used  in 
the  linfcltsb  church  at  Geneva.— >— •Geneva.  1556.  The  order  of  baptisne. 

(5)  See  his  life  in  Bayte's  Rem.  F. 

(fi)  The  admmiiiratwn  qfthe  woramait^  ^Mt^iinu 
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liness  were  not  to  be  trusted  better  dian  Dr.  Lightfoot : 
and  he  informed  the  house  of  commons  in  a  sermon  at 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  that,  though  he  *^  would 
not  go  about  to  determine  whether  conscience  might  be 
bound  or  not,  yet  certainly  the  devil  in  the  conscience 
might  be,  yea,  must  be  bound  by  the  civil  magistrate." 
This  was  by  way  of  expounding  his  text,  which  was 
taken  from  the  twentieth  of  Revelation,  where  the  angel^ 
V)ho  had  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pity  and  a  great  chain  in 
his  handy  laid  hold  oj  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent^  which 
is  the  devil  and  Satan^  and  bound  htm  a  thousand years{l). 
The  learned  Doctor  exhausted  all  his  Rabbinical  stores 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  sprinkling  was  an  apost(4- 
ical  practice  :  yet,  says  the  equally  learned  and  better  in- 
formed  Father  Gerbert,  others  think  sprinkling  was  used 
only  in  cases  of  necessity  (8),  This  is  not  the  only  in* 
stance  in  which  Catholicks  have  observed  the  innova- 
tions introduced  into  baptism  by  Protestants.  The 
pontiff  of  Rome  never  presumed  to  stand  on  tht  verge 
of  a  baptistery,  and  pronounce  the  baptismal  words, 
while  his  official  below  immersed  a  child  in  water,  but 
Protestant  ministers  have  done  more  :  one  in  the  pulpit 
hath  uttered  the  words,  I  baptize  thee,  and  so  on,  while 
another  below  hath  sprinkled  the  child.  Cardinal  Sfon- 
drati  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside  this  abuse  (9). 

Protestants,  whose  churches  are  not  established  by 
law,  and  whose  discipline  is  not  regulated  by  human 
articles  of  faith,  but  by  the  holy  scriptures  alone,  have 
-t^)cen  infinite  pains  to  obtain  scripture-evidence  of  bap* 
.tizing  infants y  and  of  baptizing  by  sprinkling.  The  first 
English  reformers  foresaw  the  business  would  come  to 
this,  and  on  this  ground  they  foretold  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  mass.  Dr.  Turner,  dean  of  Wells,  and 
physician  to  Edward  vi.  published  a  sort  of  Drama  to 
rqjresent  the  absurdity  of  the  mass.  The  persona  of 
the  drama  are,  "  Maistres  Missa ;  Master  Knowledge ; 
Master  Fremouthe ;   Master  Justice  of  Peace  ;    Peter 

(7)  Dr.  Li^htfool's  Sermon  befort  the  home  of  commons.  Jug,  26«A, 
1645  Xomibn,  1645.  »      -w  » 

(8)  Vet.  Liturg,  Discj,  v.  Cap.  i.  S.  xxii. 

(9)  Ibid.  XX.  Baptizabant  diaconi  coram  pontifioe  adjurantibus  subdia* 
oenis  et  acolythia.  At  id  inaudltum  ac  perversissimum.qucxi  alicubi  a  Prot* 
cstantibus  fit,  ut  uno  ministro  aquam  affundente,  alius  e  sugfeatu  fbrmu- 
1am  pronuntiet.  <^em  abtisum  ministri  urbia  San^GaUeaais  perauadente 
Cardmali  Sfondrati  auatuleraQt. 
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Preco,  ibe  Cryer;  Palemon,  the  Judge ;  Doctor  Proph- 

?i ;  Syr  Pbillyp  Philargyry."  In  3ic  end  of  the  trial, 
alemon  the  Judge  gives  sentence  that  Mistress  Missa, 
daughter  of  the  Pope,  should  depart  the  realm  widiin 
eight  days,  with  orders  never  to  return,  under  penalty  of 
being  *^  served  even  as  thy  Father  hath  served  oure 
brethren  in  tyme  past''  Mistress  Missa  quits  the  court 
with  these  words : 

Helpe  and  defende  my  eood  brethren  all, 

Whvch  love  doctrine  cathedrally 

And  do  beleve  anwrjten  veritie 

To  be  as  good  as  scriptures  siocerite* 

Because  in  the  bible  1  cannot  be  founde 

The  heretikes  woulde  barye  me  ander  the  grounde, 

I  praye  yoii  hartily  yf  it  be  possible 

To  get  my  a  place  in  the  great  bible : 

Or  else  as  1  do  noderstande 

1  shal  be  baoiehed  out  of  tbys  lande. 

And  shall  be  compelled  with  sorow  and  payn  , 

To  returne  to  Rome  to  my  Father  agayue  (l). 

The  author  of  this  little  tract  was  a  man  of  eminent 
worth,  and  Bath  owes  him  a  statue,  for  as  he  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  compiled  an  herbal,  so  he  was  the 
first  who  published  a  physical  examination  of  Bath 
waters  (2).  A  firm  Protestant,  and  an  enemy  on  prin- 
ciple  to  persecution,  he  very  consistently  observes,  that 
whatever  was  not  found  in  scripture  was  no  part  of 
Protestantism,  and  must  revert  to  the  Catholicks  from 
whence  it  came.  Hence  he  puts  into  the  mouth,  of  thfc 
mass  the  facetious  proposal  of  getting  a  place  in  thegreflt 
bible*  The  wcMthy  dean  himself,  in  his  book  against, 
the  Anabaptists,  found  a  place  in  the  gospel  for  children :  , 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  get  one  for  sprinkling,  and  all 
such  attempts  by  later  divines  have  failed  of  success  (3). 
'The  late  Dr.  Guyse,  a  man  who  ought  always  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  for  his  pious  and  practical  la- 
bours in  the  church,  gives  a  singular  opinion  on  the 
manner  of  John's  baptizing.  He  says :  *^  It  seems  to  '• 
me,  that  the  people  stood  in  ranks,  near  to,  or  just  with-^ 

(i)  A  new  Dtatoffue  wherein  is  conteyned  the  examination  of  the  Messe^ 
and  of  that  kynde  of  Priestkode,  whych  is  ordeined  to  say  metse:  and  to 
offer  up  for  reroysayon  of  synne,  the  bodye  and  bloude  of  Christe  ag^yne. 
K.    Neither  printer,  place,  nor  date. 

(2)  Goo^h's  Topography,  Vol.  i.  Natwral  HiMtary,  p.  132. 142 Vol  ii. 

Somersetshire,  pag.  193. 

(3)  Triacle.  See  page  ^34. 
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in  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  John,  passing  along  befofe 
them,  cast  water  upon  their  heads  or  feces  with  his 
hands,  or  some  proper  instrument  {4i).^^  The  Doctor 
<loth  not  say  what  instrument  he  imagined,  hut  it  must 
be  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  There  were  at  that 
time  only  two  instruments  in  ordinary  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  aspersion,  the  one  Jewish,  the  other 
ragan.  That  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  three  things :  a 
cedar  handle,  a  bunch  of  hyssop  for  the  brush-parl,  and 
a  scarlet  binding,  with  which  the  hyssop  was  confined 
round  the  end  of  the  handle  in  the  fashion  of  a  brush. 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  made  use  of  a  natural  branch  of 
laurel  or  olive,  but  in  the  time  of  John,  the  Aspergil,  or 
sprinkler,  at  Rome,  was  an  artificial  instrument,  pictures 
of  which  yet  remain  to  be  seen.  It  doth  not  appear  that 
John,  or  Jesus,  or  the  apostles,  or  any  primitive  Chris- 
tians, ever  rnade  use  ofany  religious  aspersions,  or  of  either 
of  these  aspergils ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  cen- 
sures of  every  kind  of  lustration  appear  in  the  writings 
of  the  primitive  fathers  (3).  Jewish  purifications  they 
disclaimed,  and  tliey  considered  aspersion  with  horror 
as  a  Pagan  rite* 

The  reduction  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  size  of 
children  hath  been  the  ruin  of  the  credit  pf  Christianity; 
and  the  institutes  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  doctrine^ 
they  have  been  dismounted  from  their  original  pedestals, 
frittered  into  puerile  playthings,  and  at  length  despised, 
brokeii,  and  thrown  away..  Thus  iaen)blems,  the  river 
became  a  bath,  the  bath  a  font,  the  font  a  bason,  the 
bason  a  cup,  the  cup  a  cruet,  a  sponge,  and  a  syringe, 
instruments  not  yet  imported  into  England.  It  hath 
happened  the  same  with  the  Lord's  supper.  Retnem'^ 
brance  of  Christ  w*as  essential  to  this,  as  belief  w^is  to  bap- 
tism :  but  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  in-, 
facts,  the  d(x:trine  being  lost,  the  utensils  were  reduced* 
Infant-communion  began  with  a  cup  given  to  boys  2X 
Alexandria ;  it  went  on  with  a  spoon  in  which  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread  were  soaked  in  wine,  and  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  little  ones.  When  natural  infants  became 
communicants,  the  spoon  fell  into  disuse  in  cominuni- 
cating  them,  and  the  bread,  for  they  sometimes  would 

(4)  Dr.  John  Guyse's  Practical  Expontar,  Sd  Edit.  Edinburgh.  1775- 
Mat.  iti.  6.  note*, 

(5)  Hosplniani  e  Tcmfilh,  Lib.  ii.  Cup.  xxv.   JDc  origine  a^ftue  luttrmlit. 
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not  swallow  it :  then  the  priest  dipped  his  fingeV  in  the 
wine,  aitd  moistened  the  lips  of  the  babe  (6).  At  length 
it  was  wholly  omitted.  It  was  a  wise  caution,  which 
Moses  gave  the  Jews :  In  all  things  that  I  ha'ce  said 
unto  you^  be  circumspect :  it  was  a  repetition  of  what  the 
Lord  had  said  to  him  ;  See  thou  make  all  things  ac-  / 
cording  to  the  pattern  shevjed  thee  in  the  mount  ( i ). 

Whether  iJr.  Gu)  se  imagined  standing  in  ranks  at ' 
baptism  as  a  convenient  method,  or  whether  he  took  it 
from  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Lobo*s.  voyage  to  Abys- 
sinia, is  uncertain,  and  not  very  material ;  but  that  Lobo 
baptized  in  this  form  is  beyond  a  d(jubt.  It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Father 
Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  with  proper  assist- 
ants, under  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  who 
for  political  reasons  pretended  to  be  converted  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  managed  a  mission  in  that  country, 
and  thus  he  describes  the  baptism  of  his  converts* 
"  We  erected  our  tent,  and  placed  our  altar  under  some 
great  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shade  ;  and  every  day 
before  sun-rising,  my  companion  and  1  began  to  cate-* 
chise  and  instruct  these  new  Catholicks,  and  used  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  them  abjure  their  errors* 
When  we  were  weary  with  speaking,  we  placed  in  ranks 
those  who  were  sufficiently  instructed,  and  passing 
through  them  with  great  vessels  of  water,  baptized  thetn 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  church.  As 
their  number  was  very  great,  we  cried  aloud — those  of 
this  rank  are  named  AntlKMiy — those  of  that  rank^  Peter 
-~<and  did  the  same  among^  the  women,  whom  we  sepa* 
rated  from  among  the  men.  We  then  confessed  them, 
and  admitted  them  to  the  communion.^'  This  book 
vmA  published  in  Portuguese,  and  in  French  before  the 
time  of  Dr.  Guyse,  and  Mr.  afterward  Dr.  Johnson^ 
translated  it,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  supposes,  for  a  book* 
seller,  at  Birmingham,  who  published  it  in  an  octavo 
volume,  in  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  (8). 

(6)  Renaudot.  ut  9up,  Cochlear  Hturgicum  Tom.  ii» 

Syronitn  JacoMur.  Liturg.  com.  ii.  pag.  13  Spongitm  et  cochletr  m  b» 
lere  austndi  supra  Ubulam  consecratam  deponit  sacerdos  -  •  O&tervat.  p^ 
U2--121. 

(7)  Exod.  xxiii.  13. Heb.  viii.  5. 

(8)  The  Life  of  Satnutl  Johmont  L,  X.  D.  hy  Sir  ^Fohn  Hvoikinu  ^^ 
LoiidoB.17S7. 
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In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  three,  John  dc 
Saint  Valier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  published  a  ritual  for 
the  use  of  his  diocese,  to  which  are  subjoined  answers 
to  several  queries  proposed  by  his  clergy,  and  the  said 
answers  arc  subscribed  by  thirteen  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Parb  (9).  The  ritual  directs  the  priest  to 
baptize  either  by  immersion,  plunging  the  whole  body 
into  the  water,  or  by  ablution,  pouring  a  little  water  up- 
on the  head  (I).  The  latter  is  to  be  performed  by  tak- 
ing a  little  cruet  of  baptbmal  water,  and  pouring  it 
three  times  in  form  of  a  cross  upon  the  head  of  the 
infant.  An  adult  is  to  uncover  his  head  and  neck,  and 
to  lean  his  head  over  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  priest 
is  to  make  three  pourings  upon  it  out  of  a  small  vessel* 
One  of  the  queries  was  whether  affusion  were  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  baptism*  The  querist  informs  the 
bishop,  that  as  children  were  apt  to  be  afraid  of  the 
priest,  it  had  been  a  custom  to  baptize  by  moistening 
the  hand  with  baptismal  water,  and  rubbing  it  on  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  to  baptize  with  a  sponge. 
Were  such  baptisms  valid  ?  The  casuists  reply  ;  Affii- 
sion  'is  not  essential,  and  baptism,  administered  by  a 
moist  hand,  or  a  spunge,  is  valid. 

Dr.  Wall  observes,  that  all  national  churches  practise 
infant  baptism.  Very  true,  infant-baptism  as  it  was 
intended,  created  national  churches,  and  gives  them  con- 
tinuance, as  it  gave  them  being.  Let  what  will  be  said 
in  praise  of  such  churches,  it  can  never  be  affirmed  that 
they  were  either  formed  or*continued  by  the  free"  consent 
of  their  members.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  learned  Dr. 
Gill  called  infant  baptism  the  main  ground  and  pillar  of 
popery,  and  a  great  number  of  Baptists  are  of  the  same 
opinion  (2).  If  all  people  were  put  into  a  condition  of 
perfect  religious  freedom,  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  a 
great  question  whether  they  would  all  choose  to  profess 
themselves  of  the  religion  of  their  parents,  and  the  chance 
is  very  great  indeed  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

Time  only  can  discover  what  the  fate  of  this  singular 
ceremony  will  be.  If  a  judgment  of  the  future  may  be 
formed  by  the  past,  infant  baptism,  like  infant  monach- 

(9)  jRituel  du  Diocew  de  %e^,  fnihlie  par  Vordre  dc  Momeigneur  JDe 
Saint  Valier  eveque  de  ^eitec,    A  Paris.  1703, 

(1)  Cbap.  ii.  Du  Bapteame.  Art.  2.  De  la  matiere. 

(2)  Infant  Baptism  »  part  and  pillar  of  poptiy.  London.  1776. 
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}sni  will  fall  into  total  disuse,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
It  was  formerly  a  practice  both  in  France  and  England, 
but  most  in  England,  to  make  monks  and  nuns  of  in- 
fants  of  ceven,  five,  two,  and  even  one  year  old:   but 
this  is  now  every  where  disused  (3).     The  dipping  of 
little  infants  was  found  to  be  a  very  troublesome  and  in. 
convenient  ceremony,  sometimes  extremely  offensive, 
and  at  all  times  depending  upon  a  hazard  which  must 
give  the  iair  sex  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  as  it  hath  fair* 
]y  worn  itself  down  to  a  few  drops,  the  importance  of 
tiiese  few  drops  may  in  time  appear  so  little,  that  they 
also  will  be  laid  aside.     Let  any  man  of  common  under- 
standing lift  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
infinitely  wise  and  good  God,  and  then  imagine  whether 
it  be  possible  that  the  moral  government  of  his  empire 
can  depend  on  the  application  of  a  wet  spunge,  a  moist 
hand,  a  few  drops  of  water  applied  by  one  frail  mortal  to 
the  forehead  of  another.     If  any  thing  good  in  the  world 
depends  on  a  ceremony  so  trifling  and  so  capricious,  the 
supreme  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  is  not  what  pi- 
ous men  have  been  used  to  take  it  for.     The  inconveni- 
ences of  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  infiints  in  every  form, 
hath  been  in  all  churches  where  it  hath  been  practised,  re-* 
corded  at  large.    In  the  Roman  church,  and  in  the  Greek, 
ehildren  have  been  drowned.    Baronius  mentions  one  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  Vatican  baptistery  on  a  holy  Saturday, 
A  disagreeable  accident  happened  in  the  East  to  the  Em- 
peror Copronymus  at  his  baptism,  in  Bohemia  to  the 
£niperor  Wenceslaus  at  his,  and  the  canonical  provis- 
ions for  such  cases  fully  imply  that  they  were  very  com- 
mon (4).  /There  is  one  in  the  British  history  of  the 
tenth  century  reported  by  ancient  chroniclers.      King 
Edward,  the  martyr,  had  a  younger  brother  who  sue* 
eeeded  him,  and  whose  long  reign  of  eight  and  thirty  years, 
all  unprosperous  to  his  country,  owing  tihey  say  to  his  indo- 
lence, obtained  him  the  name  of  Etheired,  the  unready. 
They  say,  his  reign  in  the  beginning,  was  ungracious, 
wretched  in  the  middle,  and  hateful  in  the  latter-eud.  It  was 

(3)  Coneil.  Tolet  iv.Can.  6.  De  hti  qui  in  parva  state  coram  pareirtibu» 
•eligtmis  babitum  tenuerant— — J.  MabiUon.  Vet.  Analect  deoblat  pue* 
tw.  in  monatt. 

(4)  Hist.  LHerar.  1730-}.  pag«  lar.  Reiriew  ef  L'Bnfiint%  Hitt  aftb« 
Huaaite  war. 

52 
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the  custom  at  this  time  to  dip  infiints  in  publick ;  and  at 
the  birth  of  this  prince  the  administrator  of  baptism  to 
the  royal  femily  was  the  most  stately  man  alive»  Dunstan^ 
formerly  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  then  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  since  his  death,  by  due  process  of  canonic 
zation,  a  saint.  This  prelate  during  the  administration 
of  baptism  sometimes  felt  himself  inspired,  and  then  he 
uttered  predictions.  While  he  was  baptizing  a  child 
named  Elnoth,  he  observed  him  to  come  up  from  the 
water  lifting  up  his  little  right  hand,  and  spreading  out 
his  two  fore-fingers  exactly  as  a  bishop  did  when  he  pro- 
nounced benedictions  on  the  people.  Dunstan  foretold 
that  ]ISlnoth  would  be  a  bishop,  and  the  predtetioQ 
came  to  pass,  for  Elnoth  was  preferred  to  the  archbish- 
oprick  of  Canterbury  (5).  In  this  spirit,  at  the  baptism 
of  Etlielred,  his  grace,  agitated  with  a  thousand  hopes 
and  fears  for  the  future  state  of  his  country,  during  the 
whole  service  looked  wistly  at  the  royal  child,  and 
watched  every  movement  till  lie  should  feel  the  holy 
spirit  of  prophecy.  AH  on  a  sudden  the  sacred  shock 
quick  as  electrical  fire  was  felt,  both  by  himself,  and  by 
all  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  and  his  grace  fell  a 
swearing,  By  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  this  boy  will 
prove  a  sluggard  !  For  as  he  held  him  naked  over  the 
font,  he  did  in  the  water  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
done  (6). 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OP  AMABAPTI»1I» 

IT  is  not  a  fitde  diverting  to  see  with  what  perlcct 
self-complacence  many  authors  have  g^ven  the  world 
histories  of  the  Anabaptists.     Indiscriminately,  without 

(5)  Dagdak  Monatticon.  VoL  i.  De  trchiep.  de  coRventti  GUstooiae. 

(6)  John  Fox's  Acu  and  Mmuimenu,  An.  979.  King  £g«lKd  or  £lred  •  • 
!uton'8  Mtu  ofBrii,  Ethelred  •  -  Ordinancefl  by  Margaret  countease  of 

Richmond  and  Derby.  Leland.  Collect.  Vol.  iv.  p.  180.  How  the  churcbe 
shall  be  arraied  againste  the  christeninge.  Neere  unto  the  font  there  moat 
be  hanged  a  traves,  with  carpets  and  quishins  to  the  same,  a  faire  panne  «f 
coles  welle  bumte  before  they  come  there  foTwmeliinge,  and  sweet  perfume* 
to  caste  therin,  chafrons  of  water,  with  baaons  of  silra-,  and  gilte,  t^  mabe 
the  childe,  ifneade  be, 

Leland's  Itinerary,  Vol.  ix.  Comment,  in  Cygneam  cantionem.    Ethel-  ' 
wdua  rex  Angliae,  alius  darisstmi  Eadgari,  et  Ealiriths.    Hie  in  ba^tis- 
mate  fontem  yentris  profluvio  foedavit,  teste  Gul.  a  Maildulphi  curia  libra 
de  vita  Dunstani  Cant,  archiep.  secundo.    Unde  divinabant  multl,  fhtonuD 
ilium  Ttoordem,  Mrdkmm,  et  panim  reipub.  vtiXem. 
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sny  defimtioii  of  terms^  or  aiqr  distinction  of  times,  pla- 
ces, persons,  or  circumstances,  without  su^>ecting  any 
thing  to  be  fidse,  or  proving  any  thing  to  be  true,  they 
roll  the  narration  nqpidly  ak>ng,  and  conclude  without 
giving  the  reader  any  information.  There  is  not  a 
plainer  tale  in  the  worid  than  that  of  the  Anabaptists, 
yet  there  is  not  a  tale  more  confused  in  the  telling. 
According  to  some,  who  have  done  the  Anabaptists  tM 
honour  of  writing  their  hbtory,  witiiout  knowing  any 
tiling  certain  of  the  matter,  it  ought  to  be  reported  at  the 
end  of  a  doleful  tale  about  heresy,  and  sedition,  and 
Nicholas  Stork,  and  the  German  Anabaptists,  that  the 
first  lady  in  Europe,  her  imperial  majes^  Catherine  iii« 
the  present  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  is  an  Anaba];)tist. 
For  it  is  strictiv  true,  as  an  accurate  and  elegant  histo- 
rian observes,  that  "  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty  five  Peter,  afterward  the  Czar  Peter  iii.  espoused 
Sophia  Augusta,  princess  qC  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who,  upon 
being  rebaptiz^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church,  was  called  Catherine  Alexiefiia/'  and  who  now 
reigns  with  so  much  glory  over  that  vast  empire  (1). 
One  page  of  criticism  b  of  more  worth  than  a  whole 
volume  of  declaHiation,  and  the  critical  accuracy  of  the 
histonr  of  Anabaptists  b  nothing  in.  the  world  but  a  fair 
narration  of  distinct  fiicts.  To  mix  all  these  fiicts  into 
one  general  history  is  to  create  a  chaos. 

An  Anabaptist  b  one,  who  b  re-baptized :  but  if  it 
be  granted  that  baptbm  may  be  administered  wrong, 
what  possible  reason  can  be  g^ven  why  it  should  not 
be  re-adminbtered  right?  Something  certainly  b  essen- 
tial to  baptism ;  if  that  something  be  omitted  in  an  ad- 
minbtration,  the  act  b  not  a  baptism  but  a  fiction,  and 
eonsequendy  reason  recpjircs^  that  the  fiction  be  super- 
seded by  conferring  the  essence,  otherwise  it  b  as  if  gold 
were  left  out  of  a  guinea.  The  little  boy  Athanasfus, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  play  dipped  hb 
play.fellows  in  the  sea,  and  it  was  adjudged  by  the  bbh- 
op  aiid  his  consistory  a  valid  baptism,  because  it  appear- 
ed on  inquiry,  he  had  previously  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions, the  boys  had  made  the  proper  answers,  and  he 
had  pronounced  as  he  dipped  mem  the  same  words, 

(1)  WilUam  Coze't  tnTels  into  Poluidt  Rvisla,  Sweden,  and  Denmark; 
LoDdOtt  ITSi.  VoL  ii.  Bookr. 
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which  he  had  heard  the  bishop  pronounce  when  he  bap- 
tized Catechumens  (2).  Had  any  of  these  parts  been 
omitted,  the  baptism  would  have  been  thought  invaiidt 
and  the  children  must  have  been  rebaptieed,  or  rather 
they  must  have  been  baptized,  for  the  first  would  have 
been  adjudged  no  baptism,  but  the  mere  sport  of  boys, 
who  knew  not  what  they  were  about  The  bbh(^  of 
the  church  did  not  hold  a  consistory  on  the  question  of 
Anabaptism,  but  on  the  fact  before  them,  whether  the 
boys  had  been  baptized,  or  not,  and  when  it  was  deter- 
mined  they  had,  nobody  thought  of  rebaptizing  them«. 
If  it  had  been  determined  they  had  not,  would  any  accu- 
rate writer  have  called  them  Anabaptists  for  being  afier* 
ward  regularly  baptized  by  the  bishop  ?  Here  then  lies 
the  whole  mystery  of  Anabaptism.  Nobody  holds,  or 
ever  did  hold,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  repeti- 
tion of  baptism  :  but  diflb-ent  Christians  in  the  same 
ages  have  thought  difierentijr  of  what  makes  the  essence 
of  baptism,  as  a  narration  of  (acts  will  prove. 

Different  Kinds  of  Persons  called  Anabap* 

TI8TS. 

There  are  in  general  six  sorts  of  Christians,  who  have 
been  called  Anabaptists,  as  different  from  one  another  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  first  placad  the  essence 
of  baptism  in  the  virtue  of  the  person  baptized  :  the 
second  placed  it  in  the  form  of  words  pronounced  in 
the  admimstration  :  tlie  third  in  the  virtue  of  the  ad* 
ministrator  :  the  fourth  in  the  consent  of  the  person 
baptized :  the  fifth  in  dipping  :  and  the  sixth  in  both 
a  profession  of  faith  and  an  immersion. 

i.  The  first  class  if^very  large  and  extremely  respect- 
able.  It  was  about  the  close  of  the  second,  or  the  begin* 
fling  of  the  third  century,  that  TertuUian  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  corruption  of  baptism,  and  he  wrote  a  book 
m  the  Greek  language,  against  the  administering  of  it  to 
immoral  persons  (3).  After  his  death,  Agrippinus, 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Carthage,  and  many  neighbour- 
ing  bishops,  agreed  to  reject  the  vague  baptisms  admin* 
istered,  they  knew  not  how  or  by  whom,  on  account  of 
the  immorality  of  the  people,  who  had  been  baptized^ 

(3)  Ruffini  Lib.  i.  Cafi.  14     (3)  Tertattiaiu  4i  i^nkm^.  Cap.  svs. 
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and  to  re-bi4>tiBe  9Sk  such  as  should  come  over  from 
those  communities  to  join  their  churches  (4).    A  few 
years   after,    Cyprian  and   seventy-one    neighbouring 
bishops  renewed  diis  agreement.       Then  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  a  ^great  many 
bishops  of  Galatia,  Cilicia/ Phrygia,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  determined  ht  the  same  reason  to  re-baptize. 
Dionysius  and  his  followers  in  Egypt,  the  Acephali, 
Novatus  of  Rome,  Novatian  of  Carthage,  all  the  Nova- 
tian  churches,  Donatus  and  his  numberless  followers, 
called  after  him  Donatists,  all  rejected  the  baptism  ad- 
minbtered  by  those,  who  have  ^nce  been  called  Cathd- 
icks,  whom  they  reputed  hereticks,  and  whose  churches 
they  called  habitations  of  impurity,  and  all  such  as  came 
from  those  churches  to  them  they  rebaptized(5)«     All 
these,  and  they  were  very  numerous,  considered  the 
probity  and  good  biih  of  the  person  baptized,  the  very 
essence  of  ^ptism,  and  if  a  professor  of  ChristianiQr 
^ere  an  unholy  man,  they  adjudged  his  baptism  like  his 
profession,  vain  and  invalid,  and  himself  not  a  weak  be- 
liever of  Christianity,  but  a  mere  unprincipled  Pagan. 
These  rigid  moralists,  however,  did  not  count  them- 
selves Anabaptists  ;  for  they  thought  there  was  but  one 
Lord,  one  f^th,  one  baptbm,  and  that  their  own  (6). 

ii.  The  second  class  consists  of  such  as  place  the  es- 
sence of  baptism  in  the  form  of  words  pronounced  by 
the  administrator,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  a  be- 
lief of  that  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  which  the 
form  of  words  was  supposed  to  express.  In  the  year 
three-hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  council  of  Nice  was 
held  under  the  direction  of  die  Emperor  Constantino 
the  Great.  In  this  council  the  Trinitarian  Judaizing 
Christians  got  themselves  established,  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  such  as  should  come  over  to  the  established 
church  from  the  congregations  of  the  Novatians  or  Puri- 
tans, should  be  admitted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (7)  : 
but  that  such  as  should  come  from  the  Paulianists,  b(^ 

(4)  CypriMi  Mphiolm  ad  Jamiarigm  'td  Quintum— — ad  Stepbanam 
ad  Juhaianum-  --^d  Pompeium^— ad  Magnum— -^Firmiliani  ad 
Vyprianam. 

'(5)  Oputi  op,  Lib.iL-— Banmii  JmuUe$  An.  331.  Full  et  ilia  peea- 
liaris  Denatistarum  hxresU*  qua  asaererent,  eccleaiam  ibi  esse  dod  poiae, 
iibi  peccatum  est. 

(6)  Albaspinci  OAfervot.  ^  Optat  i. 

(7)  Labbci  QmdL  Toa.  iL  Can.  tuL 
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men  and  women,  should  be  re-baptized  (8).  ComiBeo^ 
tators  assign  a  very  true  reason  for  this  distinction  (9). 
The  Nicene  council  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so 
<Ud  the  Puritans,  and  both  expressed  their  &ith  in  the 
Trinity  by  administering  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  but 
the  Paulianists,  who  denied  the  Trinity,  and  affirmed 
that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  omitted  this  form.  Their 
baptism,  therefore,  the  Catholicks  rejected  as  nugatory^ 
and  of  no  value.  The  Arians  for  the  same  reason  re- 
jected the  baptism  of  the  Catholicks,  and  they  also  re- 
baptized  such  as  came  from  them  to  join  their  societies 
(l).  AnabapUsm,  as  it  is  called,  at  that  time,  was 
thought  by  all  parties  necessary  to  the  purity  of  their 
churches  :  yet  in  their  own  opinions  they  did  not  re- 
baptize  :  but  supposing  what  was  essential  to  baptism 
to  have  been  omitted,  they  administered  it  righdy,  as 
they  thought,  for  the  first  and  only  time. 

iii.  The  third  divbion  comprehends  all  such  as  plac- 
ed the  essence  of  baptism  in  the  virtue  or  competency 
of  the  administrator.  If  this  be  an  error,  as  it  should 
seem,  it  is  one  of  the  most  specious,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  pardonable  mistakes  in  the 
Christian  world.  To  see  a  bad  man  perform  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  religion,  to  see  him  perform  them  with 
carelessness,  or  it  may  be  with  contempt,  is  to  behold  a 
spectacle  shocking  to  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the  cause, 
naturally,  of  prejudice  and  infidelity  in  the  people.  It 
was  on  this  account,  that  many  of  the  ancient  Bohemian 
Brethren  rebaptized,  and  were  denominated  by  the  priests, 
whose  services  they  disowned,  Anabaptbts  (2).  The 
truth  is,  the  brethren  estimated  baptizing  as  they  did 
praying,  and  as  they  thought  a  vicious  priest  did  not 
pray  because  he  chanted,  so  they  supposed  he  did  not 
baptize  because  he  adminbtered  the  form  righdy.  Th^ 
complained,  that  their  parish  priest  administered  bap- 
tism laughing,  and  in  a  manner  so  profane,  that  it  had 
more  the  air  of  a  ludicrous  comedy  than  of  a  religious 
institute.  Bishop  Bossuet  properly  enough  obs^es, 
this  rebaptizing  was  an  open  declaration,  that  in  th9 


I 


Ibid.  Can.  xlx, 

Binii  Kai^  in  Cone,  Nieen.  Can.  six. 


Lydii  Tfaldenna  €&nf€ii.  Tom.  iL 
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Opinion  of  the  Brethren  the  Catholick  church  had  lost 
Baptism.  This  was  precisely  their  meaning  (3).  They 
did  not  pretend  to  rebaptize :  but  supposing  what  was 
done  in  the  church  to  be  no  baptism,  they  baptized ,  as 
they  thought,  properly, 

iv.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  such  as  think  a  per- 
sonal  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  essential  to 
baptism.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Socinus  (4),  as  it  is  of 
llie  Baptist  churches  in  Holland  and  Germany  (5).  In  what 
light  soever  Christianity  be  represented,  whether  as  a 
law  to  be  obeyed,  a  declaration  to  be  believed,  or  a 
covenant  to  be  acceded  to,  it  should  seem,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  reconciling  either  with  allowed  ideas  of 
justice  and  propriety  without  admitting,  that  the  consent 
of  both  parties  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  transaction. 
The  forcing  of  a  Jew  or  Pagan  to  be  baptized  without 
his  consent  is  now-a-days  considered  as  an  unwarranta- 
ble and  unprofitable  act  of  violence  :  but  the  baptism  of 
a  babe,  who  may  when  he  grows  up  to  manhood  be  an 
idiot  or  a  madman,  or  what  is  worse,  an  infidel  and  a 
persecutor,  doth  not  shock  any  body.  So  wonderful  is 
the  tyranny  of  custom !  Christians  of  this  class  consider 
the  baptism  of  an  in&nt  as  they  would  consider  his  sig- 
nature of  a  deed,  if,  while  sucking  at  the  breast  his  guar- 
dian  had  guided  a  pen  in  his  litde  hand,  and  had  made 
him  set  his  name.  Such  a  deed,  and  such  a  baptism, 
for  the  very  same  reasons,  they  hold  null  and  void,  and 
consequently  baptize  people  on  their  own  profession  of 
faith.  They  do  not  imagine  they  rebaptize,  though 
•thers  call  them  Anabaptists  (6). 

v.  The  fifth  class  place  the  essence  of  baptism  in  dip- 
ping in  water,  and  had  a  person  been  sprinkled  ever  so 
decently  in  any  period  of  life,  they  would  not  therefore 
think  him  baptized,  because,  in  their  opinion,  to  bap- 
tize is  to  dip,  and  nothing  else.  The  Greek  church 
doth  not  hold  sprinkling  to  be  baptism,  yet  the  Greeks 

(S)  Jacq.  Benigne  BoMuet,  Evn^  de  Maux.  MUtoirt  de»  Variad<mi  des 
M^kn  Ppctutm^i.    A  Paris,  1688.  Lit.  vi. 

(4)  Socini  Opera.  Tom.  i.  p.  703. 

(5)  Hermanni  Schyn.  M.  D.  JSiitoria  Chittlanontm^  ^i  in  Belgiofgde'^ 
rata  inter  firoteuantn  Mtmwnitm  appellantmr.  Amttelodmm  1723.  Cap.  L 
pug.  11. 

C6)  Ibii. /r^«t. 
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ought  not  to  be  called  Anabaptists  (7).  A  man,  who 
holds  every  part  of  baptism  indifferent  is,  if  he  repeats  it 
in  any  way,  on  his  own  principles,  an  Anabaptist :  but 
he,  who  holds  any  thing  essential  to  baptism,  must  nec- 
essarily determine  that  there  is  no  baptism  where  that 
essential  is  omitted.  Dipping  is  that  essential  with  the 
Greeks  (8). 

vi.  In  the  last  class  are  included  the  churches  of  th© 
British  Baptists,  and  those  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Tran- 
sylvania, America,  and  many  more,  which,  however  di- 
versified in  speculation  and  the  practice  of  positive  rites, 
all  hold  that  dipping  in  water  and  a  personal  profession 
of  faith  and  repentance  are  essential  to  baptism  (9),  On 
the  first  of  these  principles  they  disallow  sprinkling :  on 
the  last  they  reject  infants.  Not  one  of  these  churches 
holds  two  baptisms  :  not  one  of  them  ever  repeats  bap- 
tism.  If  it  be  said,  they  dip  in  mature  age,  those  who 
had  been  sprinkled  or  dipped  in  infancy,  they  reply, 
sprinkling  is  not  baptizing,  and  dipping  a  rational  being 
without  his  consent  is  not  baptism.  They  strenuously 
decry  a  repetition  of  baptism,  and  when  any  one  calls 
them  Anabaptists,  they  always  understand  it  as  the 
lan^age  either  of  ignorance  or  malice  (1). 

Dr.  Wall,  the  champion  of  infant.baptism^  was  aware 
of  the  impropriety  of  this  name,  Anabaptist,  and  he 
wrote  against  these  people  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
pedobaptists,  that  is,  opposers  of  the  baptism  of 
children  :  but,  as  many  have  observed,  the  term  is  de- 
fective and  improper,  for  these  people  are  Antipedo- 
baptists  in  common  with  many  other  classes  of  men, 
and  particularly  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  many 
Socinians,  and  others,  who  administer  no  baptism  at  all 
(2).     Moreover  they  are  anti-sprinklers,  and  think  the 

(/)  Hieremis  Ccnttandnop.  Patriarthm  at  Witunhet-g.  7%eoL  Hespoimo  ii.  4. 
Baptizftbant  enim  veteres,  non  manibus  suis  aquam  baptizando  adsper- 
Ifentea  :  sed  trina  iinroeraione  hoc  evangelii  aequentea :  aacendit  ex  aqua. 
£rgt>  deecenderat.  Ecce  immeraio :  non  adapersio.  —  -  *  Vide  Euchologioii 
-  -  Menolog[ia  -  -  Rit.  Grace. 

(8)  Morini  De  ardinaiionibu*.  Par.  lii.  Bxere.  t. 

(9)  Carecketu  EccUtiarum  Poioniearun^  Sect  vi.  Cap.  lit.  J}e  ^apiumo 
aqua,    Nuroqiiid  ad  eum  ritum  infantes  pertinent  ?  -  -  •  Ad  infantes  noa 

pertinet. Quid  vero  de  iis  sentiendum  est»  qui  infantes  ba|itizant  f 

Non  recte  diois  eos  inftintea  baptizare.  Non  enira  baptizant,  quod  sine 
totius  corporis  in  aquam  immersione  et  ablutione  fieri  nequit.  •  -  -  -Thomas 
Crost^'a  Mittory  of  the  Bapttite,  VoL  iii.  Append.  L  czxiz. 

(1^  Vtndieiit  Unitariorum. 

(2)  Dr.  Wall's  Sistory  ^In/ant  BaptUm.-'^f^ Defence  (ftke  Stttory. 
i*§  ^^fiectiom  an  WaUU  Mutorjf'^'-^CrQiby'e  Hktorj^   Fr«ftce  to  VoL  i. 
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baptism  of  adults  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  invalid. 
The  Doctor  thought,  to  call  them  Baptists  would  imply 
a  reproach  on  other  Christians  :  but  they  reply,  God 
forbid  we  should  reproach  any  body  of  Christians  ! 
But  what  ?  If  some  men  call  themselves  Christians, 
does  that  imply  that  other  denominations  are  not  Chris- 
tians ?  In  France  it  is  deemed  unpolite  to  wish  a  person 
a  happy  new  year,  because  such  a  wish  implies  a  possi- 
bility of  the  year  proving  unhappy  (3).  There  is  no 
accounting  for  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Certain  it  is,  many  of  these  churches  are  so  far  from  re- 
proaching Christians,  who  are  conscientiously  satisfied 
with  their  infant  baptism,  that  they  admit  such  to  be- 
come members  of  their  community,  on  a  principle  of 
Christian  liberty  (4). 

The  Difficulty  of  writing  an  Histojbly  of  a 
People  so  diversified. 

There  is,  it  should  seem,  something  so  very  inoHen* 
sive  in  itself,  and  so  perfectly  indifierent  to  society,  in  a 
man's  being  rebaptized,  that,  if  baptism  were  repeated 
every  month,  as  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
is,  no  serious  consequences,  except  to  the  person  him- 
self, could  follow.  It  must,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  ap* 
pear  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  in  the  history  of  this 
people,  that  they  should  be  described  by  many  celebrat- 
ed writers  as  a  dangerous  set  of  men,  lustly  proscribed 
in  one  state,  banished  from  another,  oumt  in  a  third, 
drowned  in  a  fourth,  and  allowed  to  live  in  any  only  as 
a  favour.  There  must  be  something  more  than  bap- 
tism in  this  ai&ir. 

Many  writers  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inform  the  world  what  this  something  more  is  :  but 
there  are  three  sorts,  who  have  not  succeeded,  annalists, 
theorists,  and  disciplinarians.  An  annalist  makes  out 
a  catalogue  of  those  in  all  ages,  who  have  rebaptized, 
and,  if  it  be  any  thing  like  a  fair  one,  it  begins  with  Ter- 
tullian,  St.  Cyprian,  the  Novatians  and  Donatists  of  Af. 
rica ;  it  proceeds  with  Firmilian  and  the  Asiaticks,  and 

(3)  Letiertfiom  Itaty^  by  «»  EnglUh  Woman,    London.  1776.    Vol.  ii^ 
Letter  xxx. 

(4)  VifuUdit  Unitar, 

55 
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takes  in  the  council  of  Nice ;  it  goes  on  with  Novatus 
and  the  Italians,  and  ail  others  in  Europe,  Bohemians, 
Poles,  Britons,  French,  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  it 
ends  with  the  Americans*  Of  all  these  he  makes  one 
regular  body  of  rebaptizers,  and  to  credit  him  would 
lead  a  reader  to  believe  that  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage^ 
and  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  of  the  coun* 
cil  of  Nice,  were  exactly  such  men  as  John  Bunvan^ 
Tinker  of  Bedford,  for  all  held  rebaptization.  A  theo«- 
rist,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  succeeds  no  better.  He 
either  begins  with  Arius,  Socinus,  or  Servetus,  and 
ends  with  Dr.  James  Foster  :  or  with  Menno,  and  ends 
with  the  Particular  English  Baptists.  A  disciplinarian 
always  sets  out  with  Nicholas  Stork,  or  Thomas  Mun* 
ster,  takes  in  some  naked  Anabaptbts  at  Amsterdam, 
and  concludes  with  a  compliment  to  the  modern  Bap- 
tists for  having  seen  into  the  errors  of  their  ancestors, 
and  behaved  with  propriety  for  several  years  last  past, 
like  a  very  good  sort  of  men. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  the  history  of  a  body 
of  people,  especially  of  such  a  body  as  this.  Natives  of 
all  ages,  and  all  countries,  with  education  and  without 
it,  rude  and  refined,  living  in  different  habits  and  cus* 
toms,  subjects  of  different  governments,  here  protected, 
and  there  plundered  and  driven  to  madness,  having  for 
ages  no  local  legal  setdement,  entertaining  different  no- 
tions of  government,  learning,  and  religion  itself,  divid- 
ed in  opinion  about  every  speculation  of  theology,  as 
all  other  denominations  are,  of  different  languages,  and 
without  any  common  standard  of  belief,  agreeing  in 
nothing,  except  three  or  four  articles  necessarily  con* 
nected  with  adult  baptism  :  How  is  it  possible  to  give  a 
true  account  of  all  these  people  under  one  general  name 
of  Anabaptists  ?  Their  history  must  be  divided  and 
subdivided,  and  it  must  be  shewn  wherein  tl^y  diflfer, 
and  in  what  Utity  agree.  Two  or  three  such  confused 
writers,  as  were  just  now  mentioned,  have  mbled  many 
other  writers,  much  wiser  and  better  than  themselves 
(5).    Some  were  in  other  respects  men  of  leamif^  and 

(5)  Jo.  Henrici  Ottii  AimaUs.  Anabafi,  BatiL  1688.  Fred.  Span* 
h^mii  Diatriben  de  originet  progrumt^  Ijfc.  ^jio3ajM»rfannn— — EzediieL  Span* 
hemii  £/racAitf— M.  LuUieri  adoen.  cmlutf  pmpktun^  Tom.  ui,-«— Jo. 
Cloppenburgiu  Gangnaut  Theoli^ia  AnabapiUticm^'^^^WSL  aUlAGiitflnb 
rffutat*  trrarU  ScrotH  et  Jna6aji>tutarum^  cum  muitis  aliit. 
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Bierit :  but  utter  Grangers  to  the  general  histoiy,  wbidi 
they  pretended  to  give,       Mr.  Am61di(6),  and  Dr. 
SGhyn(7),  have  proved  b^  irrefragable  evidence  from 
'state  papers^  public  confessions  of  &ith,  and  authentick 
l)ooks,  that  Ezechiel  and  Frederick  Spanheim,  Heideg- 
ger,  Hoffman,  and  others,  have  ^iven  a  fabulous  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Baptists,  and  that  the  young, 
er  Spanbeim  had  taxed  them  with  holding  thirteen 
heresies,  of  all  which  not  a  single  society  of  them  be- 
lieved one  word ;  yet  later  historians  quote  these  writ- 
ers as  devoutly  as  if  all  they  had  affirmed  were  undisput- 
^  and  allowed  to  be  true.     That  learned  critick,  Father 
Simon,  passed  a  most  severe,  but  a  very  just  censure 
on  the  same  Spanheim,  for  the  many  false  tales  which  in 
the  same  book  he  had  told  of  the  Eastern  Christians  (8). 
It  is  diverting  to  see  historians  on  the  continent  quote 
an  obscure  scribbler  in  England  in  evidence  of  what 
was  done  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  places  where  these  foreign  historians  them- 
selves lived.     They  have  done  this  honour,  in  the  most 
pompous  manner,  to  one  Ephraim  Pagitt  (9).    Ephraim 
Pagitt !    Who  was  this  Ephraim  Pagitt,  a  name  never 
h^d  of  among  learned  men  ?   This  old  man  was  min- 
ister of  a  parish  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  u 
Not  having  so  much  prudence  as  the  late  Mr.  Quin, 
(to  use  Quiri's  words)  the  old  man  kept  whistling  Fal- 
staff  in  publick  after  he  had  lost  his  teeth.     His  parish- 
ioners were  tired  and  left  him,  and  went  to  hear  the 
Sectaries,  as  he  calls  them.     This  made  him  go  mad. 
He  taxed  his  people  with  hei'esy  and  schism,  and  he 
had  not  the  prudence  to  avail  himself  of  the  wise  advice, 
'  which  Bishop  Bancroft  gave  one  of  hb  neighbouring 
ministers  in  a  like  case.     This  minister  had  t)een  to 
consult  his  lordship  what  to  do  in  a  very  difficult  case  in 
his  parish.      One  of  his  parishioners,   named  Jacob, 
would  sit  at  receiving  the  sacrament.     He  had  preached 
to  him,  and  prayed  for  him,  and  cried  for  grief,  and  had 
threatened  him,  but  all  would  not  do,  Jacob  would  not 
kneel.       What  would  become  of  the  church,   what 

(6)  Engel  Arenlioon  «aji  Uootegeett  Send  Sehrmbeu  an  den  Menu,  ftid 
Spanhemine,  i^e.  1694. 
f  n  Hermanni  Schyn  ut  emt.  pntfait, 

(8)  RtcliMdi  Simonb  BiMiot,  Cm,  Tom.  i.  Cap.  sxiu  pag,  32$. 

(9)  Kpbraiau  PagUti  Mmwnegn^thiOf  Londini.  1645. 
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should  he  do  ?  Go  home^  said  his  lordship,  and  he  quieu 
and  lea^e  the  matter  to  the  church-garden.  Pagitt 
knew  this,  but  he  did  not  relish  it,  so  he  drew  up  a  vol- 
ume of  all  the  false  and  filthy  tales  about  town,  and 
added  a  list  of  heresies,  and  half  heresies,  and  present* 
ed  it  to  the  Lord-Mayor,  humbly  hoping  that  the  par- 
liament would  suppress  the  blasphemous  Anabaptists, 
for  in  other  countries  "  Christian  princes  and  n^igis- 
trates  had  never  left  burning,  drowning,  and  destroying 
them  till  their  remainder  was  contemptible.  Pontanus 
said,  they  abroad  had  destroyed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons,  and  he  hoped  the  house  would  sup- 
press them  here."  This  is  the  heresiography,  which 
German  writers  quote  in  proof  of  what  was  done  at 
Munster  in  Germany,  though  of  all  the  contemptible 
authors  of  those  times,  Ephraim  Pagitt  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  felsehood  (1). 

ALL  BAPTISTS,  HOWEVER  DIVERSIFIED,  AGREE  TIT 
HOLDING  WHAT  ARE  CALLED  AN ABAPTISTICAL 
ERRORS. 

Leaving  all  such  writers  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy  their 
own  reveries,  and  private  piques,  at  their  own  discretion, 
it  is  proper  to  go  on  to  opponents  worth  answering,  for 
it  must  be  allowed,  English  Anabaptism  is  connected 
with  what  are  called  anabaptistical  errors ;  and  it  would 
be  a  vain  undertaking  to  attempt  to  deny  or  disprove 
facts,  which  no  less  than  five  respectable  classes  of  men 
have  always  objected  against  them.  Every  writer,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about,  from  the  days  of  the  Donatists 
and  the  Acephali  (2),  to  the  present  time  (3),  bath  di- 
rected his  main  force  against  these  anabaptisucal  errors, 
in  comparison  with  which  rebaptizing  is  not  worth  a 
moment's  attention.  The  baptism  of  an  adult  is  of  no 
consequence  at  all  but  as  it  is  connected  with  these  er- 

(1)  Heresiography,  or  a  description  of  the  hereticks  and  sectaries  of 
these  latter  times.    By  E.  P.  London.  1645.  4to.  page  131. 

(2)  Mennae  patriarchs  Constantinop.  Sententia  contra  Seventm,  Pe- 
trum  et  Zoaram.  concil.  Constantinop.  Actio,  v.  An.  5S6. 

(3)  Heylin's  Hist.  Presbyt.  p.  243.  Farm  of  recantation  pre*crtbtd  to 
certain  Anabafitiett,  an.  1575.  Wberas  I,  N.  N.  being  seduced  by  the 
spirit  of  error,  and  by  false  teachers  his  ministers,  have  fallen  into  moa^ 
damnable  and  detestable  heresies— —now  bv  the  grace  of  God— ^I  sub- 
mit myself,  utterly  abandoning  and  forsaking  au  and  every  anabaptacal 
erroc. 
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roTs:  and  if  these  errors  be  disproved,  adult  baptism 
falls  of  itself.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  a  sketch  of  this  heart  of  the  history  of  the  Baptists. 

History  is  a  monument  erected  for  posterity,  and  sa- 
cred to  truth,  and  a  reverential  awe  for  what  appears  to 
be  true  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  apology 
for  any  man's  stating  a  case  differently  from  what  it  may 
appear  to  others.  Several  respectable  bodies  of  men 
have  taxed  the  Baptists  with  holding  many  dangerous 
crr*s.  These  errors  are  properly  reducible  to  five 
heads,  and  from  these  as  from  so  many  springs,  all  other 
small  articles  like  rivulets  proceed.  Some  Baptists,  too 
hastily  it  should  seem,  have  disowned  these  errors 
in  the  gross,  but  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  bases  and 
bonds  of  their  societies.  Here  it  is /that  their  history  be- 
comes of  consequence  ;  for  if  the  practice  of  rebaptizing 
naturally  and  necessarily  includes  these  errors,  the  bap- 
tism of  an  adult  is  not  such  a  futile  unconnected  thing 
as  some  have  imagined,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  ex- 
pect objections  against  it. 

A  few  outlines  shall  suffice,  and  two  previous  remarlcs 
are  necessary  to  them.  It  was  said,  some  time  ago,  that 
the  established  church  in  the  council  of  Nice  ordered 
some  to  be  rebaptized  :  but  they  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  baptism  of  adults  was  connected  with  some 
other  articles  dangerous  to  their  system  :  they  therefore 
forbade  rebaptizing,  and  have  held  it  in  abhorrence  ever 
since.  So  extremely  cautious  hath  the  Catholick  church 
been  in  this  affair,  that  infant  baptism,  performed  by  any 
body,  was  allowed  valid,  and  cain  the  se  of  an  infent  de- 
serted by  its  parents,  and  found  in  the  street,  the  priest 
was  directed  to  dip  the  child  with  these  words  (4).  Pe- 
ter, I  do  not  intend  to  rebaptize  thee :  but  if  thou  hast 
not  been  baptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen, 

It  is  to  be  observed,  2dly,  that  it  is  not  the  made  of  bap- 
tism, dippingorsprinkling,that  hathexcited  the  resentment 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Baptists,  for  such  as  baptized  adults 
by  sprinkling  have  been  as  much  involved  in  the  scandal 
of  holding  anabaptist ical  errors  as  others,  who  practise 

{A\  Wilkin.  Concilia.  Vol.  ii.  An.  1287.  Synod  Exonien«.  Cap.  il  Dc 
Ba{itismo. 
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dipping.  It  is  the  baptism  of  an  adult  precisely, 
that  forms  the  grand  objection,  and  this  it  is,  which  is 
connected  with  the  errors  charged  upon  Anabaptism. 
As  these  errors  caanot  be  denied  in  regard  to  such 
Baptists,  let  five  opponents  state  their  objections  them* 
selves* 

Magistracy, 

The  first  is  a  statesman,  who,  in  behalf  of  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  barons,  burgomasters,  and  civil  nilers 
of  every  description,  objects,  That  the  Anabaptists  af- 
firm "a  Christian  ought  not  to  execute  the  ofiices  of 
magistrates,  an  error  teeming  with  sedition  (5).'*  It 
would  be  trifling  to  reply,  Adult-  baptism  hath  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  government.  It  hath  a  close 
connection  with  it.  An  inhnt  is  baptized  by  oed£R  of 
authority :  but  if  when  he  grows  up  he  be  rebaptized, 
he  practically  rejects  the  order,  and  the  power  from 
which  it  proceeded,  and  consequently  the  baptism  of  an 
adult  is  connected  with  government,  and  the  baptized, 
disowns  all  government  in  this  matter  of  conscience,  ex- 
cept his  own.  This  man  will  not  bapdze  his  son,  and 
a  person  brought  up  without  baptism,  is  left  in  a  condi- 
tion o{ freedom  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  thinks  right. 
Such}  a  state  implies  liberty  to  examine  religion,  to  rea- 
son about  it,  to  reject  or  to  embrace  it  by  being  baptiz- 
ed into  what  belief  and  profession  a  man  judges  proper. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  inseparable  union  between  adult 
baptism  and  civil  liberty,  and  in  this  great  principle  all 
Baptists  every  where  agree.  The  old  Donatists  used^D 
say,  "What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Emperor?  What 
business  hath  the  Emperor  with  our  religion?  What 
have  bishops  to  do  at  court  (6)?"  When  in  any  age 
Baptists  appear  in  despotical  governments,  they  are  seen 
struggling  for  liberty,  and  the  end  of  the  struggle  U 
burning,  banishment,  or  freedom.  They  cannot  live  in 
tyrannical  states,  and  free  countries  are  the  only  places  to 
seek  for  them,  for  their  whole  publick  religion  is  imprac- 

(5)  HeyUn  at  above, 

(6)  Fr  Balduini  Annotat.  in  Matum,  p.  171.  Quid  cbristiuiis  cum  re# 
pbua  P  Quid  epiBCOpis  cum  pafatio  ?  Quid  est  imperatori  cum  ecclesia  ? 
Quid  mihi  est  imperatori  ?  Quid  oobis  cum  regibus  taeculi,  quos  nunquan 
cbristianitas  nisi  inndos  sensit. 
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tkable  withoQt  freedom.  They  differ  as  oAer  denom^ 
inations  do,  about  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and  pre<^ 
serving  liberty.  The  Engli^  Baptists  approve  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  the  Dutch  of  a  republick,  the  Poles 
of  a  government  nearly  aristocratieal.  The  English  Bap< 
tists  think,  it  is  lawful  for  the  members  of  their  church^ 
es  to  execute  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  provided  it  be 
not  clogged  with  religious  tests  (7).  The  Dutch,  the 
Swiss,  and  the  Moravian  Baptists,  execute  no  offices^ 
take  no  oaths,  bear  no  arms,  shed  no  human  blood,  and 
in  civil  cases  resist  not  government  (8).  The  old  Ger« 
man  Baptists  fought  for  liberty,  so  did  many  in  Oliver's 
army  here  in  England,  and  the  only  principle,  in  which 
tfiey  all  agree,  is,  that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  no  right 
to  give  or  enforce  law  in  matters  of  religion  and  con- 
science.  Whether  this  be  an  anabaptistical  error,  or  a 
first  principle  of  good  government,  must  be  left  widi  the 
Miltons,  and  the  Lockes,  and  Montesquies,  and  Becca- 
lias  to  determine* 

Learning. 

The  second  opponent  appears  in  behalf  of  the  literati^ 
and  he  affirms,  it  is  an  anabaptistical  error  to  prefer  il«* 
literacy  before  learning,  and  set  aside  the  latter  as  des« 
tractive  of  religion.  \^rious  are  the  sentiments,  which 
Baptists  entertain  on  this  subject :  but  it  must  be  grant* 
imI,  there  is  one  general  principle,  in  which  they  all 
agree,,  and  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  per- 
sonal profession  of  believing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. An  in&nt  asks  no  questions,  he  may  therefore 
be  baptized  into  a  profession  of  believing  any  thing, 
even  mysteries  :  but  mystical  theology  will  meet  with  a 
very  cold  reception  among  sensible  inquisitive  candi- 
dates for  baptism.  Tney  will  require  proof  of  every 
article,  and  consequently  both  they  and  their  teachers 
will  be  led  to  consider  what  converts  revealed  religioo 
into  a  secret ;  what  was  the  original  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, simplicity  or  obscurity;  what  keeps  a  religion 
intended  for  every  body  a  secret  from  any  body  ?  The 
Baptists  are  compelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  their 

(T)  Crotby.  Vol  in.  Append.  N.  ii.  Art.  xzir.    It  U  lawful  for  Chntttant 
to  accepr,  and  execute  the  offices  of  magistrates^  8ic. 
(S)  U.  Schyibut  iop.  Art  xxz?u«  De  officii  Mafiitratiu  politic!. 
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ehurches  to  simplify  the  gospel,  to  strip  it  of  false  oma« 
mentSy  and  to  render  it  intelligible  to  youth  and  poor  plain 
men  and  women,  by  proving  it  the  most  easy,  the  most 
evident,  the  most  artless,  and  therefore  the  only  popular 
and  practicable  religion  in  the  world.  In  a  course  of  ex- 
periments they  found,  that  Pagan  literature  had  pervert- 
ed the  gospel,  that  Christianity  was  not  a  learned  science, 
that  the  world  had  been  imposed  on  by  an  unprofitable 
polymathy,  and  ought  to  be  disabused.  They  differ 
very  much  in  their  application  of  this  doctrine :  but  the 
general  principle  runs  through  all  their  history,  and  is 
most  remarkable  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  where 
literature  is  best  understood,  as  their  university  at  Racow 
in  Poland  hath  proved.  The  Baptists  are  not  alone  in 
refusing  Plato  and  other  Pagans  the  honour  of  expound- 
ing the  inspired  writers.  The  Jews  forbade  the  tutors  of 
their  children  to  instruct  them  in  Pagan  literature  (9), 
The  pretended  apostolical  canons,  which,  though  not 
apostolical,  are  of  some  considerable  antiquity,  forbade 
Christians  the  study  of  Pagan  books  (1).  Jerom  pre- 
tends,  he  was  reproved  by  an  angel  for  studying  Cicero 
(2).  The*  fathers  guarded  and  qualified  the  reading  oi 
pagan  writers  (3);  and  Erasmus,  and  many  modems 
complain  of  the  Paganism,  which  some  admirers  of  Gen- 
tile literature  have  mixed  with  Christianity  (4),  Rollin, 
and  many  Catholicks  lament  it,  and  Protestants  do  so 
much  more  (5).  All  this  is  to  be  understood  of  Pagan 
literature  only  as  it  affects  religion ;  for  in  other  respects 
the  Baptists,  as  their  history  proves,  hold  all  branches 
of  science  in  a  just  and  proper  esteem.  The  works  of  the 
Fratres  Poloni  afford  a  case  in  point. 

Clerical  Authority. 

The  third  is  a  deputy  from  the  clergy,  and  he  com- 
plains, That  the  one  anabaptistical  error  of  rejecting 
all  clerical  authority  is  the  cause  of  a  thousand  heresies, 
schisms,  divisions,  and  scandals.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  among  the  Baptists  on  this  subject : 

(9)  Misnah  Sotah.  Cap.  ix.  Num.  ziv. 

(1)  Joan.  Bapt.  Cotelerii.  Jpoit.  Caru  Lib.  L  Cap.  vu 

f2)  Buddei  hagotc  Lib.  i.  Cap.  ir. 

(3)  BvmA,  ad  AdoUicentes  AofiuY/a  •  •  •  •  Augustini  (ie  Daetrm,  Chrutianm^ 
Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xl  — 

(4)  firasmi  £pi4t.  Lib.  zziz.  Ep.  2L  (5)  RoUin  JcMt  Lettres: 
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hut,  as  befioo^,  tfiere  is  one  general  priaetple  m  which 
they  aU  agree,  firosfi  whkh  tl^  vairiety  proceeds,  and 
which,  it  cannot  he  denied,  is  a  bottom  of  trunh,  on 
which  the  charge  ta  founded.     By  requir iiig  every  indi^ 
ifidual  to  judge  br  himsetf,  as  a  qualification  for  com* 
muaion  with  them,  Y)f  giving  each  the  holy  seri^^ure  as 
the  only  andl  sufficient  rule  of  feith  and  practice,  by 
holding  themselves  all  competent  tojudge  o^  d^e  nature 
and  evidences  of  the  gospel,   by  afiirming  that  they  are 
accountable  only  to  Ood  for  the  use  they  make  of  their 
reason,  and  that  every  man,  who  hath  a  talent  is  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it,  they  reduce  a  priest  to  a  mere  tutor, 
and  so  effectually  subvert  all  clerical  authority.     Various 
as  they  are,  they  atl  unite  here.     The  Mors(vian  Baptists 
had  no  regularly  ordained  ministers,   the  order  was  not 
i:nown  among  them,   they  met  as  the  people  called 
Quakers  meet,  and  any  who  could,  even  women  gave 
instruction  (6).     The  American  Baptists  elect  teachers 
of  their  own,  and  regularly  instal  them  in  office,  as  they 
call  it  (7)  :  but  they  refuse  to  pay  taxes  to  support  other 
ininist^rs,  and  they  urge  the  great  principle  of  the  Amer- 
4can  struggle,  they  are  QOt  represented.     The  Polish 
Baptists  onlained  in  their  synods  (8).      The  £ngHsh 
9nd  Dutch  Baptists  elect  their  own  teachers,  and  when 
tliey  please  dismiss  them.     In  some  congregations  the 
people  ord^n,  in  others  the  people  elect,  and  neighbour^ 
ing;  ministers  ordain  by  laying  on  hands  and  prayer. 
Some  support  their  teachers  by  a  free  and  plentiful  sub- 
scription ;  others  are  too  poor  to  do  so,  and  their  teacher^ 
$upport  themselves  by  agriculture  or  trade  :  but  all  re- 
duce the  minister  to  a  mere  teacher,  and  aHow  him  no 
authority  over  any  man's  conscience,   either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  other  ministers.     It  is  true,  having  no 
masters,  and  no  notion  of  ^  power  lodged  any  where  to 
compel  uniformity,  they  part  into  innumerable  societies 
of  diferent  fdth  and  practice  (9).     Some  are  Socinians, 
others  Arians,some  Trinitarians,  others,  ArminianSi  others 

(6)  Boleski  Bftlbiiii  JIKfct/:  Jiiggn.  Bafunt,  Tom.  t.  ^  23jL 

(8^  R«v.  Mr.  Toulmin's  Life  of  Socinus. 

(9)  Baddei  Hagoge.     Lib.  poster.  Cap^  vii.  p.  1S69.     De  tbeologii^ 

T\\.  ill.  ptp.  vi^ 

54 
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Calvinists :  and  others,  as  the  Mora^ns,  and  most  of 
the  ancient  Baptists,  place  religion  in  virtue  more  than 
in  faith.  All  of  them  reject  canon  law,  and  place  coon- 
cils,  synods,  convocations,  kirk  sessions,  and  all  such 
tribunals,  along  with  a  history  of  the  inquisition. 
To  this  article  therefore  they  plead  guilty ;  and  having 
persevered  for  ages  in  this  error,  repentance  is  hid 
from  their  eyes. 

Enthusiasm. 

The  fourth  is  a  philosopher,  a  close  connected  reason* 
er,  embellished  with  all  the  lore  of  the  schools,  and 
adorned  with  the  benevolence  of  a  primitive  christian. 
He  says,  The  anabaptistical  error  of  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  source  of  enthusiasm.  Be  it  for  a  mo- 
ment admitted,  that  the  Baptists  are  enthusiasts,  but 
that  they  are  willing  to  be  taught  the  reason  and  fitness 
€>f  things,  and  for  this  purpose  to  attend  that  very  philo- 
sophical experiment^  the  baptism  of  a  new  bora  in&nt. 
Is  it  the  conveyance  of  holiness  into  water?  Is  it  the  ex- 
suiQation  of  Satau  driving  him  out  of  the  child  ?  Is  it 
the  washing  away  of  original  sin  ?  Is  it  the  tender  of 
a  contract  ?  Is  it  a  wise  man  putting  questions  to  a  baby 
at  the  breast,  who  can  neither  hear,  see,  speak,  or  think  ? 
Is  it  the  conveyance  of  spirit,  and  grace,  and  new  birth  ? 
Is  this  a  school  for  the  cure  of  an  enthusiast  f  The  bap- 
tism of  a  believer,  embracing  Christianity  because  he 
hath  examined  and  approved  of  it,  is  the  first  step  of  the 
Baptist  churches,  and  a  perfectly  philosophical  one  it  is. 
However,  this  objection  deserves  a  direct  answer,  and 
there  are  four  observations  worth  making. 
.  i.  The  first  is,  that  enthusiasm  is  a  vague  term,  and 
every  degree  of  zeal  in  religion  above  common  experi- 
ence  is  not  enthusiasm.  Some  times,  some  places, 
some  circumstances  require  extraordinary  efiforts,  ind 
the  first  enterprizers  in  every  thing  were  a  daring 
sort  of  men.  To  claim  the  birthrights  of  men» 
and  the  benefits  of  Christians  in  some  dark  periods, 
required  uncommon  animation ;  and  to  such  emuts  the 
present  age  owes  its  liberty  to  philosophize.  WickliflT 
and  Knox  have  been  reputed  enthusiasts,  so  have  tho 
'  first  Baptists,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Let  all  stand 
acquitted.    All  procured  great  good  for  posterity. 
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iL  Secondly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  any  Baptists 
be  enthusiasts,  they  derive  it  not  from  baptism^  which 
proceeds  on  a  cool,  rational,  deliberate  exercise  of 
thought,  and  is  regulated  by  an  express  command  of 
scripture,  the  authenticity  of  which  all  Christians  allow : 
but  from  some  other  notions,  which  they  were  taught 
in  the  Psedobaptbt  school,  and  which  produce  more  en- 
thusiasts in  other  communities  than  in  theirs,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  church  of  Rome. 

iii.  Thirdly,  the  Baptists  publickly  disavow  entliu- 
siasm  by  making  the  written  word  of  God  the  sole  rule 
of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  most  think,  the  doctrine 
of  divine  influence  without  the  written  word  was  the 
parent,  and  is  the  nurse  of  Popery  (1). 

iv«  Lastly,  modem  philosophers  will  not  venture  to 
tax  the  Polish  brethren,  both  theirs  and  the  Baptists, 
with  enthusiasm.  Were  C^teUio  and  Servetus,  Socinus 
and  Crellius,  enthusiasts  (2)  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  taxed  with  attributing  too  much  to  reason,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  reason  is  the  soul  of  their  system^ 

PURirT   OF   Ch0RCH£S« 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  respectable  complainant  is 
a  representative  of  the  people,  who  affirms,  That  the 
great  anabaptistical  error,  on  which  their  whole  econ- 
omy  is  built,  is  chimerical  and  cruel,  that  is,  that  the 
Christian  church  ought  to  consist  of  only  wise  and  vir- 
tuous persons.  It  is  truly  said,  this  is  the  article,  from 
which  all  their  other  principles  and  practices  proceed* 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  that  adult  baptism  is  practised, 
and  it  is  to  preserve  this  that  in&nts,  who  at  best  are 
doubtful  characters,  are  excluded. 

This  charge  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  it  in- 
cludes many  articles  :  it  is  objected  by  many  writers  of 
great  and  deserved  character,  and  it  is  confessed  by  the 
modern  Baptists,  to  be  what  their  opponents  affirm^  the 
true  source  of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Waldenses, 
the  WickUffites,  the  Hussites,  the  Baptists,  and  many 
more,  who,  before  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  held 

(1)  H.  Schyn  ffist.  «i  tup.  Cap.  zi. 

(2)  Joan.  CreUii  Ethio,    Cbnatiaa. 
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the  same  piineitde,  and  msec  rdxmlaAlc  tstibt^mm 
peculiantks.  These  tre  neailjr  tjhe  words  of  Dr*  Mo^ 
sheim  (3).  It  would  not  be  ftir  to  pass  over  this  aitsGle 
lightly.  It  ooght  to  be  bottomed^  and  with  this  viefT 
the  subject  must  be  {Muted  and  subdivided  as  &r  as  k 
regards  history.  A  superficial  reader  of  history  resem^ 
bles  a  traveller,  who  rides  post,  cen  miles  an  boor,  abut 
up  in  a  cairriage,  throagh  the  fosses  of  whidi  he> 
glances  at  landscapes,  and  forms  ideas  of  mta  and  aaaii«^ 
»ers.  A  reader,  who  thinks  it  wordi  while  to  investi- 
gate a  subject  thoroughly,  is  a  very  diiereni  character* 
He  resembles  the  grave  dieAnterested  judge  in  a  courts 
who  Sits,  deaf  to  the  tumult  of  the  crowd,  who  buz  and 
know  nothing  ;  blind  to  the  glare  and  the  leer  of  office, 
which  is  all  of  course ;  insensible  to  the  holiday  dress 
of  eloqueiKe  ;  and  attentive  to  nothing  but  fects  and 
evidence,  amd  the  law  of  the  case.  The  present  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  lUveBtigatbd  in  this  manner  :  and  lest 
any  one  should  suppose  himself  despised,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  three  orders  just 
now  mentioned,  the  crowd,  tlie  officialty,  and  the 
orators* 

i.  The  populace,  who  drink  healths,  and  swear  and 
fight  for  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace 
no  doubt,  have  sometimes  taken  up  the  cause  of  infanta 
against  the  Baptists.  Whether  they  invented  it  over 
their  cups,  or  whether  they  were  taught  by  their  guides, 
is  not  a  very  difficult  question.  There  were,  about  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety,  two  neighbouring  dis- 
senting teachers  of  congregations  in  Wapping  :  Hercu- 
les Collins,  who  taught  a  Baptist  congregation  (4)  ;  and 
t'rancis  Mence,  who  taught  a  congregation  of  Inde- 
pendents (5).  Collins  pumished  a  book  of  reasons  far 
believer's-baptism,  in  which  he  observed,  among  other 
things,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  baptize  an  inbnt  un* 
der  pretence  of  saving  him,  for  that  original  sin  was 
not  washed  oflF  by  baptismal  water,  but  by  die  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness. 

(3)  M^sbeim's  Sceh$UiMkil  £Utcr3f.    Vol.  It.    Gent  svL    Sect  ilL 
Part  ii. 

(4)  Hercules  Collins.    Santfy  foundation  ^  infant'bapH^ni  thaien,  pre* 

fiftced  by  Richard  Claridge Truth  anditmocency  vindicated,  by  Uie  same. 

London.   1695. 

(5)  Francis  Mence.    rindidtc /aderu-^^^cOt  undfidnkaml  deteeigd, 
by  the  r 
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Metice  thdught  k  bis  duty  to  guard  his  congregation 
agaiiiiit  this  error,  and  he  both  preached  and  printed 
that  this  was  *'  injfant-damni^g  doctrine.  The  principle, 
he  saidy  evidently  excluded  dear  infants  from  the  king- 
dom  of  God|  which  was  an  audacious  cruelty,  sending 
thecn  by  swarms  into  hell,  and  striking  darts  into  the 
hearts  of  both  parents  and  children. '^  In  vain  Collins 
explained  himself  and  justified  his  doctrine  in  a  cheap 
pamphlet,  **  intended  for  the  information  and  satisfaction 
of  the  godly  about  VVapping  and  elsewhere."  The 
godly  about  Wapping  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and 
he  went  a  great  while  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  streets 
resounding  with  the  cries  of  tender  mothers,  who  shriek- 
ed whUe  they  sold  fish,  there  goes  CoUins  'mho  holds  the 
damnation  of  infants.  The  lower  sort  of  people  in  all 
Christian  countries  since  the  establishment  of  infant 
baptism,  have  always  discovered  a  violent  attachment 
to  it,  for  they  thought  it  was  doing  something,  and  their 
passions  have  been  ungenerously  roused  into  rage  a- 
gainst  such  as  denied  it :  but  a  Uttle  party  in  Denmark 
acted  most  consistendy,  for  they  first  prepared  their  in- 
fants for  heaven  by  washing  away  all  their  original  sin 
in  baptism,  ainl  then  put  them  to  death,  lest  they 
should  lose  by  any  future  misconduct  the  precious 
privilege  of  beting  saved  in  this  easy  way  (6).  People 
of  this  Older  never  look  into  a  book  :  but  is  it  for  wise 
men  to  be  governed  by  their  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to 
feed  their  fury  by  cherishing  an  error  so  gross  ?  Is  it 
conceivable,  that  in  a  world  inhabited  by  nine  hundred 
millions  of  rational  creatures,  who  are  all  children  of  the 
same  beneficent  Parent,  the  eternal  destiny  of  any 
shoukl  depend  on  the  precarious  application  of  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  their  feces  as  soon  as  they  are  born  ? 
How  would  this  accord  with  just  ideas  of  the  perfections 
of  God  ?  But,  passing  many  reflections  of  this  kind,  the 
history  of  the  case  is  this.  Against  all  outcries  of  this 
sort,  the  Baptists  oppose  four  things.  First,  they  deny 
the  iact,  that  infants  do  derive  any  religious  benefit  from 
baptism.  Next,  they  aifirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
great  injury  is  done  them  by  it,  because  they  grow  up 
in  a  prejudice  that  they  are  Christians,  and  therefore 
never  examine  what  Christianity  is.    They  add,  thirdly, 

(6)  Voltaire  Tr^tMrntrla  toUrottce.    Cap.  xriiTi 
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that  the  ordinances  of  Christianity  are  not  theirs,  but 
they  are  intrusted  by  the  divine  Legislator  with  the  use 
of  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  without 
a  direction  from  him,  and  they  say  he  hath  not  given 
them  any  order  in  Scripture  to  administer  the  ordinances 
of  his  religion  to  infants.       Moreover  they  observe, 
that,  though  this  sort  of  people  are  eager  to  profess  to 
believe  both  for  themselves  and  their  children,  yet  there 
is  great  reason  from  their  lives  to  doubt  their  sincerity, 
ii.  A  second  class  which  ought  to  be  lieard  on  the 
same  side,  consists  of  all  such  as  officiate  in  this  lucra. 
tive  business,  and  the  number  is  greater  than  it  appears 
at  first.     In  many  families  midwives  and  nurses  per- 
form their  offices  for  little  or  no  wages,  but  are  well 
piid  with  the  gifts  of  the  guests  at  the  christenings:  a 
custom  that  induces  some  humane  gentry   to  attend 
ehristenings  in  families  of  slender  circumstances,  for  it  is 
a  genteel  method  of  paying  the  chief  expenses  of  the  ly- 
ing-in.     In  Venice  **  the  meanest  plebeian  hath  at  least 
three  Godfathers,  the  wealthy  have  twenty,  and  some- 
times above  a  hundred  (7).     The  gossips  all  crowd  to 
church  together,  among  whom  the  father  chooses  one  to 
name  the  child     No  entertainment  is  made  after  the 
ceremony  as  in  most  other  countries,  but  four  sugar- 
loaves  are  generally  sent  to  each  gossip.     The  gossipa 
range  themselves   in   a  semi-circular  form  from    the 
church  door  to  the  font,  and  at  the  christening  of  a 
tradesman's  child,   they  give  the  child  from   one  to 
another,  till  it  is  gone  quite  round."     In  all  Catholick 
countries  a  great  number,  beside  the  clergy,  have  an  in* 
terest  direct  in  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  venders  of  wax 
tapers,  oil,  salt,  and  all  other  articles  of  daily  use  in  thiscer- 
emony.     All  these  complain  of  the  Baptists  for  attempting 
to  set  aside  a  practice  which  they  say  does  the  childrea 
no  harm,  and  does  them  a  deal  of  good :  to  which  the 
Baptists  reply,  religion  ought  not  to  be  made  a  trade ; 
such  parents,  whatever  they  may  preteiid  about  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  creed,  and  faith^  and  regeneration,  only 
mean  to  train  up  their  children  to  trade  in  religion  as 
they  do :  but  argument  would  be  ill  directed  here,  for 
prejudice  in  favour  of  gainful  offices  is  a  thing  of  course. 

CT)  PlcArt't  Ceremonies  and  cuBtoms  of  all  countriea.  VoL  li.  p.  /Ol  note« 
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iii*  The  elcmuence  of  the  pulpit,  like  that  of  the  bar, 
is  sometimes  the  chaste  oroament  of  truth,  at  other 
times  the  mere  enamelling  of  error,  inlaying  fiction 
with  glowing  colours,  to  give  that  a  gloss,  which  would 
etherwite  be  beheld  with  disgust.  Masters  of  this  art 
divide  it  into  four  parts :  invention,  disposition,  elocu- 
tion, and  pronunciation.  Invention  finds  proper  argu* 
ments.  Disposition  arranges  them  so  as  to  give  each 
its  due  force.  £Iocution  adorns  them  with  tropes,  fig- 
ures, and  fine  turns.  Pronunciation  supplies  utterance 
and  action.  The  three  last  are  absurd  without  the  firsts 
and  the  ground  of  all  eloquence  is  argument,  proper, 
substantial,  true  argument.  Ailments  in  favour  of  in- 
fant baptism  are  taken  by  different  Christians  from  dif- 
ferent topicks.  Such  Roman  Catholicks  as  understand 
reasoning  argue  for  the  baptism  of  infants  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  which  is  good  logick,  though  bad 
divinity  (8).  A  man  who  holds  himself  bound  by  canon 
law^  reasons  consequentially  when  he  says,  I  baptize  in- 
fants because  such  a  canon  orders  me  to  do  so.  This 
man's  business  is  to  defend  not  iniant-baptism,  but  ca- 
non law.  It  is  not  he,  it  b  the  Protestant,  who  denies 
human  authority  over  conscience,  and  who  affirms  the 
sufficiency  of  scripture,  who  is  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  inventing  scripture  arguments,  for  in  vain  he  af- 
fects to  be  eloquent  among  Protestants  without  them. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  if  there  were  any  one  chapter  pro- 
fessedly on  this  subject,  that  chapter  would  be  quoted : 
but  as  there  is  no  such  chapter,  arguments  must  be  ta- 
ken from  detached  sentences,  and  figures  of  speech,  and 
allusions.  Protestants'  have  discovered  great  genius  in 
inventing  arguments,  and  to  some  Baptists  they  seem  to 
reason  in  this  manner  (9).  It  is  written,  God  made  a 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  family  :  therefore  though 
it  is  not  written,  we  ought  to  believe  he  makes  a  cove- 
nant with  every  Christian  and  his  family.  God  settled  on 
Abraham  and  his  family  a  large  landed  estate :  therefore 
he  gives  every  Christian  and  his  family  the  benefits  of 

(8)  Petavii  Ofera.  Tom.  iii.  J)e  Ecciet.  Nierareh'a,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i.  6. 

(9)  BuUengeri  adren.  Anabapt.  Lib.  vi.— ^-Zuinglii  de  baptismo  Lib« 
contra  bubroeyerum— — Joan.  Calvim  Institut.  Lib.  ir.  Cap.  xvi.— -Theod 
Bezx  Confess.  Cap.  W.-— ^Zacbarix  Ursint  Bezx  Defensic^— — MuscuU 

loccom. MelaocthoDii  loc.  com.— Dan.  Chamieri  Panstratias  T«m« 

W.    Do  fiaptiamo. 
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the  Christian  reliction.  God  commanded  AbrahamaiiAhis 
fiimily  to  circumcise  their  ehildren :  tiiereroreaU  profesams 
of  Christianity  ought  without  a  command  not  to  circum* 
cise,  but  to  baptize  their  children.  Jesus  aaid»  Sufler  litde 
children  to  come  unto  me  :  therefore  infants  wkd  caimec 
come,  ought  to  be  carried,  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  a  minister, 
not  to  be  healed,  but  to  be  baptized.  Pauk  advised 
married  believers  at  Corinth  not  to  divorce  their  onbe* 
lieving  yoke-fellows,  lest  they  should  stain  the  reputaiien 
of  their  children  with  the  scandal  of  illegitimacy :  there* 
ibre  infants,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  ought  to  he  bap. 
tized.  Adam  oflFended  God,  but  was  never  baptized ; 
therefore  infants  who  h^ve  not  offended  God  ought  to  ha 
baptized.  A  man  of  SO  years' of  age  says,  he  believes 
the  gospel }  therefore  his  neighbour's  infant  of  eight 
days  ought  to  be  baptized,  as  if  he  believed  the  gospi^ 
Really  the  Baptists  ought  to  be  forgiven  for  not  having 
a  taste  for  tliis  sort  of  eloquence  2  yea,  they  ought  to  be 
applauded  for  preferring  argument  before  elocutioo. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  argument  of  a  syllogism  lies  in 
what  logicians  call  the  middle  term ;  and  some  wri- 
ters  of  distinguished  accuracy  call  the  middle  term  itself 
the  argument  (1).  The  remark  is  just,  and  asay  serve 
to  explain  an  at^.parent  inconsistency.  The  Caiholick 
church  and  the  Baptists  seem  to  be  at  the  greatest  va- 
riaiy[»  in  religion.  No.  It  is  not  so  in  regard  to  bap- 
tism. The  dispute  is  short,  and  soon  over,  for  both 
sides  reason  justly.  The  Catholick  produces  a  writtea 
order,  called  a  canon  law,  a$  a  reason  to  baptize  iiifiints. 
The  Baptist  denies  the  competence  of  every  human  tri- 
bunal to  make  religious  law :  and  the  dispute  is  at  ao 
end.  Protestants  who  seem  to  agree  with  the  Baptists 
in  many  things  urge  scripture  for  infant  baptism  :  but 
the  Baptists  do  not  allow  that  scripture  so  much  as  men- 
tions the  subjeot.  Hence  their  disputes  are  frivolous 
and  perpetual  :  for  while  one  side  produces  a  variety  of 
texts,  the  other  is  obliged  to  shew  by  fair  exposition 
that  they  do  not  speak  of  the  subject^  but  of  something 
else,  from  which  nothing  to  regulate  the  case  in  hana 
^n  be  inferred.  Should  any  modem  monarch  take 
David  for  a  model  oi  governing :  should  any  general 
take  Joshua'^  method  cf  besieging  J^qUo  for  a  perpet- 

(1)  WfttU'8  Xc^'crf.    Part.  m.  Chap,  i. 
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ual  maxim  of  investing  a  city  :  should  any  prelate  im- 
itate Aaron,  and  pray  with  a  bason  of  warm  blood  in  his 
hand  as  he  did :  objectors  would  agree  with  them,  that 
fiuch  and  such  inspired  authors  did  speak  of  those  per- 
sons  and  their  practices  witli  approbation ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  would  shew  other  inspired  writers,  who 
bad  declared  that  the  polity  and  the  civil  and  religious 
rites  of  the  Jews  had  answered  their  end,  and  were  now 
abolished.  This  would  be  the  case  with  an  order  given 
the  Jews  to  baptize  in&nts,  if  any  such  order  could  be 
produced  :  but  how  a  book  that  doth  not  mention  the 
practice  should  setde  a  dispute  about  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 

A   GENERAL   NoTION   OF    A    BaPTIST    ChURCH. 

The  fact  is  this.  Let  the  impartial  judge.  The 
Baptists  form  precisely  such  an  idea  of  a  Christian  Church 
as  that  ornament  of  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Locke  did 
(2).  His  words  are  these  :  *'  A  church  I  take  to  be  a 
voluntary  society  of  men,  joining  themselves  together  of 
their  own  accord,  in  order  to  me  publick  worshipping 
of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  judge  acceptable  to 
him,  and  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  I 
say,  it  is  a  free  and  voluntary  society.  No  body  is 
born  a  member  of  any  church  ;  otherwise  the  religion  of 
parents  would  descend  unto  children,  by  the  same  right 
of  inheritance  as  their  temporal  estates,  and  every  one 
would  hold  his  faith  by  the  same  tenure  he  does  his 
lands  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ab- 
surd. Thus,  therefore,  that  matter  stands.  No  man  by 
nature  is  bound  unto  any  particular  church  or  sect,  but 
every  one  joins  himself  voluntarily  to  that  society  ia 
which  he  believes  he  has  found  that  profession  and  wor- 
ship which  is  truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hope  of 
salvation,  as  it  was  the  only  cause  of  his  entrance  into 
that  communion,  so  it  can  be  the  only  reason  of  his  stay 
there.  For  if  afterwards  he  discover  any  thing  either 
erroneous  in  the  doctrine,  or  incongruous  in  the  wor- 
ship of  that  society  to  which  he  has  joined  himself,  why 
should  it  not  be  as  free  for  him  to  go  out  as  it  was  to 
enter  ?  No  member  of  a  religious  society  can  be  tied 

(2)  Lctteri  twctrtdng  tokration.    London.  176$,  Let.  i.  Par.  37,  38,  49. 
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with  any  other  bonds  but  what  proceed  from  thc^  certim 
expectation  of  eternal  life.  A  church,  then  is  a  society 
of  members  voluntarily  uniting  to  this  end.'' 

**  Things  never  so  indi&rent  in  their  own  nature* 
when  they  are  brought  into  the  church  and  worship  of 
God,  are  removed  out  of  the  magistrates'  jurisdiction  ; 
because  in  that  use  they  have  no  connection  at  all  with 
eivil  aflFairs.  The  only  business  of  the  church  is  the 
salvation  of  souls  :  and  it  no  ways  concerns  the  com« 
moDwealth,  or  any  member  of  it,  that  this^  or  the  other 
ceremony  be  there  made  use  of.  Neither  the  use,  nor 
the  omission  of  any  ceremonies*  in  those  religious  as* 
semblies,  does  either  advantage  or  prejudice  the  life» 
liberty,  or  estate  of  any  man.  For  example  :  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  the  washing  of  an  infant  with  water  is  in 
itself  an  indifferent  thing.  Let  it  be  panted  also,  that 
if  the  magistrate  understand  such  washing  to  be  profits* 
ble  to  the  curing  or  preventing  of  any  disease  that  chil- 
dren are  subject  unto,  and  esteem  the  matter  weightj 
enough  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  law,  in  that  case  hie 
may  order  it  to  be  done.  But  will  any  one  therefore 
say,  that  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right  to  ordain,  by 
law,  that  all  children  shall  be  baptized  by  priests,  in  the 
sacred  font,  in  order  to  the  purification  of  their  souls  ? 
The  extreme  difference  of  these  two  cases  is  visible  to 
every  one  at  first  sight.  Or  let  us  apply  the  last  case 
to  the  child  of  a  Jew,  and  the  thing  will  speak  for  itself. 
For  what  hinders  but  a  Christian  magistrate  may  have 
subjects  that  are  Jews  ?  Now  if  we  acknowledge  that 
such  an  injury  may  not  be  done  unto  a  Jew,  as  to  com- 
pel him,  against  his  own  opinion,  to  practise  in  his  re^ 
iigion  a  thing  that  is  in  its  nature  indifferent ;  how  can 
we  mwitain  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  may  be  done  to 
»  Christian  ?" 

The  leading  idea  of  this  great  man  in  his  description 
of  a  church  is  the  maxim,  from  which  Mosheim  truly 
says  all  peculiarities  of  the  Baptists  proceed  (3)  :  but 
that  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  as  he  hath  been  pleas- 
ed to  call  it,  a  visionary  illusion  of  enthusiasm,  an  erro- 
neous,  and  chimerical  notion,  productive  of  seditious, 
tumultuous,  and  desperate  attempts,  equally  pernicious 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  civil  interests  of  man- 

(3)  Moshftim's  JB«/«,  Ifitu     Vol.  W.    Cent.  »ri.  Sect.  fiL    PMt.  ii- 
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iundi  are  poutions,  which  a  Briton  who  understandft 
tiberty  will  not  su^  a  German  ecclesiastick  to  affirm 
without  contradiction*  There  is  no  hazard  in  saying 
Mr.  Locke  understood  liberty,  and  a  British  Baptist 
day-labourer  understands  it  better  than  the  learned  Dr. 
Mosheim,  Thb  one  principle^  which  includes  the 
four  mentioned  before,  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be 
called  an  enthustastical  anabaptistical  error,  that  it  is  a 
sober  first  truth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  as 
such  hath  been  supported  by  the  ablest  of  politicians 
and  the  best  of  Christians,  and  by  many  of  both,  who 
never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Baptists.  The  free* 
dom  of  religion  from  the  control  of  the  magistrate  :  the 
simplicity  and  perfection  of  revelation  without  the  aid  of 
scholastical  theology  :  the  absolute  exemption  of  all 
mankind  from  the  dominion  of  their  clergy  :  the  suffi- 
ciency of  reason  to  judge  (rf*  revelation  :  are  all  included 
in  the  voluntary  baptism  of  an  adult,  and  in  the  maxim, 
**  that  the  visible  church,  which  Christ  hath  established 
upon  earth,  b  an  assembly  of  true  and  real  saints,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  wicked,  and 
exempt  from  all  in^tutions  of  human  authority.''  It  is 
this  maxim  with  its  contents,  and  not  re-baptizing,  that 
hath  occasioned  most  of  the  persecutions  of  this  par^  of 
Christians.  Such  re-baptizers  as  did  not  hold  these 
sentiments,  as  the  council  of  Nice  for  exam^de,  have 
been  caressed  and  not  persecuted  :  and  such  as  practb* 
<d  no  baptism  at  all,  as  the  people  called  Quakers,  or 
infant-baptism,  as  the  English  Independents,  but  have 
held  these  sentiments,  have  drunk  deep  for  the  same 
reasons  of  the  same  bitter  cup  (4). 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  not  these  but  An- 
abaptism  hath  generally  been  the  ostensible  cause  q{  the 
odium  cast  on  thb  party  :  but  that  these  are  at  bottom 
b  pretty  clear  from  the  knack  of  quoting  the  history  of 
the  Monster  Baptists  in  this  controversy.  If  authors 
think  rebaptizing  hath  no  connection  with  government^ 
why  quote  the  Munster  Baptbts  ?  Some  very  ambble 
men,  who  have  not  done  so,  have  yet  in  their  zeal  for 
intant  baptism  described  a  rejection  of  it  as  a  crime  cf 
deep  die,  including  in  it  disorder,  turbulence,  and  re- 

(4)  Keal's  Aitiwj  ^tki  Pwritani.  VoL  ii.  Chap.  Ti.  C^mmitm  ofA^emt- 
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sistance  cf  authority,  and  though  they  colour  too  strong- 
ly, yet  there  is,  as  hath  been  said  before,  a  bottom  of 
truth ;  for  to  be  rebaptized,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  practical 
renunciation  both  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  administered.  The  late  pious  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams  asks  this  question  (5) :  What  if  a  child 
will  not  agree,  but  refuse  to  agree  to  the  covenant  to 
which  his  infant  baptism  engaged  him  ?  To  which  he 
gives  this  answer.  "  1.  It  is  a  rejecting  Christ  our 
Saviour,  and  a  renouncing  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
2.  It  is  the  damning  sin.  3.  It  is  the  heart  of  all  sin.  4. 
It  is  a  rebellion  continued  against  my  Maker.  5.  It  is 
ingratitude  and  perjury  to  my  Redeemer.  6.  It  is  gross 
injustice  to  my  parents.  7.  It  is  an  af&ont  to  all  the 
godly.  8.  It  is  a  self-killing  cruelty  to  my  ownsouL" 
The  Baptists  honour  the  memory  of  this  very  good 
man,  and  only  say  in  reply :  ^'  to  refuse  to  agree  to  a 
covenant  made  in  in&nt  baptism  is  no  sin,  because 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  (6).*' 
The  danger  of  such  descriptions  as  this,  sometimes 
doth  not  lie  among  the  describers,  for  Dr.  W^illiams 
was  a  zealous  admirer  of  liberty :  but  in  the  shocking 
ideas  which  they  excite  in  the  minds  of  intolerant 
persons,  who  consider  these  as  sanctions  of  a  cruel  disci- 
pline, which  the  writers  either  never  thought  of,  or 
most  heartily  abhorred.  After  all,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Doctor  thought  of  the  Baptists  when  be 
wrote  this,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  meant  to 
censure  only  such  youths  as  rejected  Christianity  in 
every  form,  and  not  merely  such  as  embraced  the  whole 
except  the  one  single  ceremony  of  infant-sprinkling. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  an  histoiy 
of  the  Baptists  is  an  history  of  the  five  important  arti* 
cles,  in  which  they  always  have  constitutionally  diflb-ed 
from  all  established  churches  of  every  form.  These 
are,  as  hath  been  observed  :  a  love  of  civil  liberty  in 
opposition  to  magistratical  dominion  :  an  affirmation  of 
the  sufficiency  and  simplicity  of  revelation  in  opposition 
to  scholastical  theology  :  a  zeal  for  self  government  in 
opposition  to  clerical  authority  :  a  requisition  of  the 
reasonable  service  of  a  personal  profession  of  Christiani- 
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ty  rising  out  of  a  man's  own  convictions,  in  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  force  on  babes,  the  whole  of  which 
they  deem  enthusiasm  :  and  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  virtue  in  every  individual  member  of  a  Christian 
church  in  distinction  from  all  speculative  creeds,  all 
rights  and  ceremonies,  and  all  parochial  divbions.  A 
mere  statement  of  these  five  points  is  sufficient  to  excite 
a  presumption  that  in  all  countries,  where  Catholick 
Christianity  was  established  by  law,  the  Baptists  must 
have  had  a  great  number  of  enemies,  who  iiad  an  inters 
est,  an  inclination^  and  a  pqwer  to  render  them  odious. 
The  theory  is  too  well  confirmed  by  historical  facts. 

This  is  the  clue  that  ought  to  guide  the  history  of 
Baptists,  and  this  leads  to  the  churches,  which  ever 
since  the  Reformation  have  been  improperly  denominat- 
ed Anabaptist.  As  any  history  that  exhibits  these  just 
principles  of  religicxi  and  good  government  is  worth  in- 
vestigating, so  without  these,  Anabaptism  is  an  insipid 
subject,  not  worth  the  pains  of  pursuing.  Anabaptism 
in  the  Catholick  church,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  practised  a  little  while  wherever 
the  priest  found  Paulianists  weak  enough  to  submit  to 
it,  b  a  futile  subject  of  no  benefit  to  society.  The  furi- 
ous Anabaptism  of  Cyprian,  and  his  party,  was  a  wick- 
ed exertion  of  unrighteous  dominion,  for  which  the 
miserable  Carthaginians  were  always  notorious.  They 
are  not  these,  but  another  kind  of  people,  whom  they 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  that  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  the  history  of  Baptists,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Carthaginian,  Roman  and  Asiatick  Catholicks,  the  prac* 
tice  of  Anabaptism  by  the  latter  formed  only  a  transient, 
momentary,  accidental  likeness.  That  it  was  not  Ana* 
baptism,  which  these  ancient  Catholicks  persecuted,  is 
clear,  for  they  practised  it  themselves  :  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  it  was  not  Anabaptism,  but  the  maxims  above 
mentioned,  which  all  established  churches  since  the 
Reformation  have  persecuted  with  so  much  cruelty. 
The  Dutch  Baptists  have  published  creeds,  which  for 
the  fundamental  points,  as  the  orthodox  call  them,  even 
Luther  and  Calvin  mi(>ht  have  subscribed  ;  creeds 
which  even  the  stately  Mosheim  condescended  to  com* 
mend  :  and  yet  it  hath  happened  to  them  as  it  happened 
to  the  Socinian  Baptists  of  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
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who  pubKshed  creeds  directly  contrary,  creeds  wUch 
the  orthodox  call  blasphemy  (7).  To  the  gentle  Mora* 
vian  afid  Prussian  fiaptisis,  always,  except  in  cases  of 
conscience;  submissive  and  supple,  and  when  persecuted 
harmless  as  doves,  it  hatli  happened  exactly  as  it  hap* 
pened  to  the  swordsmen  of  Munster  :  for  the  foct  was, 
differ  how  they  would,  they  all  practically  rebuked  the 
exorbitant  pride  and  tyranny  oi  ecclesiasticks,  and  de- 
nied their  dominion  >oth  in  person  and  in  die  civil 
magistrate  their  deputy  :  and  this,  thb  was  the  sin,  and 
the  only  sin  for  which  there  was  no  absolution  (8)* 
Thus  that  mighty  mass,  the  horrid  heresy  of  Anat>ap- 
tism,  melts  down  into  five  points ;  and  these  five  points 
are  only  one  virtue  in  different  views,  for  to  resist  tyran* 
ny  over  conscience  ought  in  all  ages  to  be  accounted 
a  virtue. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  thought  as  the 
Anabaptists  ^^  made  no  figure  in  the  world,  it  was  not 
worth  whil^  to  inquire"  into  their  modern  histoiy,  and 
who  took  his  ideas  of  their  staie  at  the  Reformation  from 
a  superficial  view  of  pictures  drawn  by  their  execution, 
ers,  who  *^  shewed  them  about  in  cages,  as  wild  beasts 
are  shown,  and  caused  their  flesh  to  be  torn  off  with  red 
hot  pincers,"  was  so  struck  with  what  hb  good  sense 
obliged  him  to  see,  that  he  passed  unsu^cted  encomi- 
ums on  such  as  he  supposed  the  very  worst  of  thenu 
The  Anabaptists,  said  he,  'Maid  open  that  dangerous 
iruth  which  is  implanted  in  every  breast,  that  mankind 
are  all  born  equal,  saying,  that  if  popes  had  treated  prin- 
ces like  their  subjects,  princes  had  treated  the  commoa 
pef^e  like  beasts.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  adds  he, 
that  the  demands  made  by  the  Anabaptists,  and  deliver, 
ed  in  writing,  were  extremely  just.  The  manifesto 
published  by  these  savages  in  the  name  of  the  men  who 
till  the  earth  might  have  been  signed  by  Lycurgus  (9).'* 
Mr.  Voltaire  was  a  well-bred  man,  and  a  lover  of  iiber^ 
ty,  and  he  could  not  pass  by  a  little  shrine  erected  to  it^ 
without  bowing  as  he  went  along :  but  the  savage  wor- 

(7)  Koecheri  BiUioU  Theol.  Spnbol.  CateckeUH  Litwrgica.  Gmelphtriylu 
1751— Para  Altera.  Jen»  1769.  Cap.  viii.  Dc  Anabaptistar.  Libris  cclzxT. 

(8)  Wigand.  De  AnabaptUmo        ■  ■  Catrou  Ui9t.  det  AnabaptUtt^, 

(9)  Works.  I^ondon.  1770.  &c  General  History.  VoL  iv.  Cbap.  ex.  Of 
the  Anabaptists— «— Additions  to  Gcocral  Hiitory.  Vol.  zziL  Of  tlM 
Anabi^tisty. 
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dippers  made  nofigurt  in  the  y)0rld!  Is  not  this  also  by* 
ing  open  a  secret  dangerous  to  the  glory  of  some  pane- 
gyrists,  who  write  more  for  wealth  and  lame,  than  distn- 
teresttdly  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  ? 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

TH«  STATB   OP    BAPTISM   IN    THB  OBIB9TAL    GHUBCBE8. 

THE  innumerable  Chrbtians  of  the  East,  who  were 
not  in  communion  with  either  the  Greek  or  Roman  chur«^ 
ches  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  consists 
of  such  as  in  ages  past  dissented  from  the  Greek  church, 
and  formed  similar  hierarchies  which  yet  subsist  inde<- 
pendent  of  one  another  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
communities.  The  second  consists  of  those,  who  never 
were  of  any  hierarchy,  and  who  have  always  retained  their 
original  freedom.  The  number  of  such  orientals  i& 
very  great,  for  they  live  dispersed  all  over  Syria,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Tartary»  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  It  is  remarkable,,  that  al- 
though they  differ  as  Europeans  do  on  speculative  points 
of  divinity,  yet  they  all  administer  baptism  by  immer^ 
sion,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  contrary. 

NXSTORIANS. 

The  Nestorians,  so  called  from  Nestor,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  were  separated  from  the  Greek  church 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  they  have  continued  an  inde- 
pendent hierarchy  to  this  day.  In  theory  they  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  they  consider  Jesus  as  ar 
mere  man,  who  is  called  God*only  on  account  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  second  person  in  him  (1).  In  wor- 
ship they  have  preserved  themselves  from  superstition 
more  than  any  other  eastern  hierarchies  have  (3).     Their 

(1)  Jo0.  Sinon. .  AsaeBMini  Bibliot.  OrienUL  Ckm.  Vaticana.  Tom.  iit. 
p.  ii.  Romae.  172S.  Cap.  rii.  NeDtorianor  vet.  ct.  recent,  errores.  Sect.  iy> 
De  Christo  Dom.  Petavii.  De  theolo^.  dogmat.  Tom.  v.  Antwerpiac.  170O. 
Oe  incamat.  Lib.  i.*Cap.  is.  S.  2.  Quamobrem  incarnationis  myflterionv 
nihil  ease  aliud  exialimabat  [Nestorius]  quam,  t»«<mir(F)  id  esthabitationemr 
Dei  in  homine^  velut  in  domicilio  suo,  vel  in  tcmplo:  quemadmoditm  M* 
Moae*  acpropheiia  reliquis  habitasae  dicitur. 

C3)  Motbcun.  Mi^L  £cdu.  Cent.  xyL  Sect  iil.  p.  L 
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church  government  is  sacerdotal ;  and  the  patriarch,  who 
usually  resides  at  Mosul,  a  large  city  in  Mesopotamia, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
>jineveh,  hath  under  his  jurisdiction  more  than  four 
hundred  and  thirty  metropolitan  and  episcopal  churches, 
and  he  usually  writes  himself  patriarch  of  the  £ast|  or 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  Assyrians  (3). 

The  oriental  liturgies  were  evidently  taken  from  those 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  baptism  seems  to  continue 
among  the  Nestorians  nearly  in  that  state  in  which  it 
was  when  they  seceded  from  the  church  (4).  The 
ceremony  bt^ins  by  making  a  Catechumen,  which  was 
originally  done  by  instruction,  but  is  now  performed  by 
imposition  of  the  hand,  and  signing  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  for  the  church  supposes  parents  have  educated 
their  children.  Then  the  candidate  goes  into  the  bap- 
tistery, which  they  call  Jordan ,  where  the  priest  reads 
lessons  and  prayers,  after  which  the  auditors  are  dismiss- 
ed, the  gates  shut,  and  the  Catechumen  repeats  the 
Nicene  creed.  Next,  the  Catechumen-oil,  and  the 
baptismal  water  are  blessed,  after  which  a  deacon  a- 
noints  the  Catechumen  all  over,  and  then  leads  him  to 
the  priest,  who,  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan, 
turns  the  face  of  the  Catechumen  to  the  East,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  head,  bows  him  forward  into  the 
water,  a  first  time,  saying,  such  an  one,  the  servant  of 
God  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father ^  to  which  the 
company  answer.  Amen :  then  bowing  him  a  second 
time  he  says,  and  of  the  Son^  answer  as  before,  Ameni 
then  a  third  time,  saying,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  Amen. 
The  baptized  is  then  clothed,  and  the  deacon  leads  him 
out  of  the  baptistery,  and  delivers  him  to  his  friends  in 
waiting.  The  priest  soon  after  goes  in  procession  from 
the  baptistery  into  the  church,  anoints  the  forehead  of 
the  newly  baptized  with  chrism,  puts  on  him  a  white 
garment,  administers  to  him  the  eucharist,  and  then 
dismisses  the  assembly  with  benedicticms  (5).  Such 
rituals  it  is  clear  were  composed  for  adult  baptism. 

(3)  Asseman.  ut.  sup.  Tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  Cap.  xiL  S.  ▼. 

(4)  Euseb.  Renaudot.  Liturg.  Orient.  Collectio.  Parisiis  1716.  Tom.  ii^i9« 

(5)  Assemani  ut  sup.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  Cap.  tU.  S.  9.  De  Baptiimou 
Catecbumcni  recitant  syrobolum  Kicaenum  -  - .  Sacerdos,  stans  ad  partem 
occidentalem  Jordanis,  faciem  pueri  vertit  ad  orientero«  euKique  id  aquam 
unmergit  iinponens  manura  suaxn  super  caput  ejus  et  dioeii»i  baptizatar 
taUa,  8ic  ^ 
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.  The  Nestorians  do  not  practise  exorcism,  for  they 
do  not  admit,  nor  did  they  ever  admit  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  (6).     They  now  omit  the  renunciation  of 
Satan,  or  more  properly  of  demonology,  which  was  for- 
merly  a  part  of  the  baptismal  service,  but  which,  when 
they  accommodated  their  rituals  to  children,  who  being 
bom  of  Christian  parents  had  never  lived  in  a  profes- 
sion of  Paganism,  they  very  consistently  laid  aside  (7). 
They  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  answering  the 
question :  If  baptism  be  a  remission  of  sin,  why  do  you 
baptize  children,  who,  you  say,  are  perfectly  innocent  ? 
and  their  answers  are  very  obscure  (8).      They  believe 
the  salvation  of  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and  the  office 
for  the  burial  of  such  directs  the  priest  to  attend  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  to  say  three  canticles  by  the  way, 
or  more  according  to  the  age  of  the  deceased,  and 
if  he  V)€regromi  up  more,  put  earth  upon  him,  and  sign 
him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  rubrick  for  baptism  directs  the  officiating  deacon 
to  lead  by  the  hand  into  Jordan  (the  water)  such  as  can 
walk,  as  men  and  boys,  and  to  carry  in  his  arms  such  as 
cannot :  but  at  what  time  the  baptism  of  little  children 
began  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Nestorian  church  is  uncer- 
tain :  the  most  likely  opinion  is,  that  it  was  introduced 
in  the  seventh  century  by  the  Patriarch  Jesujabus  iii. 
who  was  a  monk  of  great  address,  and  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  patriarchate  by  a  singular  effi>rt.  After  the 
decease  of  the  patriarch  Marema,  the  bishops,  of  whom 
Jesujabus  Was  one,  assembled  to  elect  a  successor.  The 
electors,  knowing  Jesujabus  was  a  learned  man,  refer- 
red the  choice  to  him,  and  subscribed  their  names  to 
a  deed  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  whom- 
soever he  should  elect  Jesujabus  then  informed  them, 
that  in  his  opinion  no  man  was  so  worthy  of  the  dignity, 
or  could  execute  the  office  with  so  much  honour  as 
himself,  and  of  course  he  became  patriarch  (9).     Being 


j^ 


Ibid.  p.  256.   N«gant  |ieccatuin  originate,  &o. 
P.  2S&.  Ezorcismos  io  baptismo,  et  Satan ae  abrenunciationem  oniu 
tunt. 

(8)  Timoth.  ii.  Patriarcbs  De  Baptismo,  Cap.  iii.  S.  20.  ut  snpi  p.  256. 
St  baptismus  in  remiaatonem  peccatorum  est  quare  infantas  puerosquo 
baptlzanius,  qui  peccato  carent  ?  -  -  Georgli  Arbelensis  De  Baptismo, 
Quaest.  iii.  p.  256. 

(9)  Ebedjesu  E^te,  Sohtni»  empu  tccla,  emtalog.  Cap.  Ixxiy.  mfmd  Aise- 
man.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i. 
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superior  to  his  clergy  in  learning  and  address  he  intro* 
duced  many  innovations. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  oriental  rituals,  coming 
into  the  West  through  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholick 
missionaries,  have  been  most  unconscionably  garbled 
and  interpolated,  so  it  may  very  fiiirly  be  doubted 
whether  the  baptism  of  natural  infents  be  practised  by 
any  Nestorians  except  a  few,  whom  the  missi(Hiaries 
have  latinized  (I),  The  Nestorians  uniformly  deny 
original  sin  (2) :  they  have  an  oiBce  for  the  burial  of 
unbaptized  children,  with  a  provision  for  such  ustat 
full  grown  (3) :  they  arc  constantly  censured  for  delay- 
ing to  baptize  their  children  till  they  are  diree,  four,  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  eighteen  years  of  age  (4)  :  and  they  have 
continued  the  omce  of  deaeonness  in  their  churches  tM 
this  day. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  are  called,  and 
who  reside  in  the  East-Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  Coromandel,  Cochm,  and  other  parts,  are  a  branch  of 
die  Nestorian  cburx:h,  and  their  religion  resembles  that 
of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  much  more  than  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome  (5).  They  baptize  by  immersion, 
and  often  defer  the  baptism  of  their  children  several 
years  (6).  Learned  men  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  these  Christians  were  denominated  from 
Thotnas,  the  apostle,  who,  it  is  said,  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  India,  or  from  Thomas  a  Manicnsean,  or  from  an 
Armenian  merchant,  named  Thomas,  or  from  some  Nesto* 

(1)  J.  Aymon  Monumens  Authentiques  de  U  Relif^on  des  Grecs.  £t 
de  la  fausseta  de  plusiean  confessions  de  foi  des  Chretiens  orientanx  pro* 
duites  par  les  prelats  de  France.    A  la  Haye.  1708.  pref. 

(2)  Chronicon  Edet^cnum  apud  Asseman.  Tom.  s.  p.  403.  An.  739. 

(3)  Asseman.  Tom.  i.  Index  cedtcum  Mm9.  ^uo$  Clemeru.  xi.  FoKt,  MiBt* 
BibL  Vatic,  addicit.  fi.  581.  Codiee^  dnudetut*  iii.  Officiam  deftmctonim 
juzta  ritum  Chaldseoram. 

(4)  Lf  S'r  de  Tnoni  [P.  Sitnoa']  Hitt,  €ritiq.  de  la  creance  et  dea  couiame* 
det  natiotu  de  Levant.  F^aneAf,  1684.  p.  5.  Ub  rtbaptisent  toQS  les  Utitm, 
qui  se  rangent  a  leur  commnnion  lis  difTerent  k  baptesme  des  eofiuv  joaq'^ 
trois,  quatre,  cinq,  six,  dix  et  dixhuit  ana. 

(5)  Asseman.  Bibliot  Tom. iii.  Par.  li.  Cap.ix.  De  CliristSaiMs  S.  Tbcttae 
in  India:  de^ne  Neiitoriams  in  Tartaria  et  Taste  Sinaiwn  imperio-*** 
Sect.  iii.  Cbnstiani  S.  Thomx  in  India---  -  P.  Simon.  Hist.  Crit  (^MfKviu. 
Des.  Indiens  ou  Chrestiens  de  St.  Thomas. 

(6)  La  Croze  Sist.  du  Chutianitme  det  Indee.  -•  --  Dr.  Geddet  .fiZH.  ^ 

the  Church  of  Malabar.  London.  1G94 J.  Alb.  FiMm,  Ztm.  Mma^.  Cap. 

xxxvL  De  Orif.  Chritt sn  India9ri€nimlu 
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riao  bishop  of  the  same  name.  The  two  last  seem  the 
most  probable  opinionsi  and  Mr.  Voltaire  prefers  the  first 
of  the  two  (7). 

AsiA>K  Jacobites. 

The  Jacobites,  another  class  of  oriental  Christians, 
seceded  from  the  Greek  church  in  the  fifth  century. 
They  received  their  denomination  in  the  sixth  century 
from  Jacob  Baradseus,  of  Zanzalus,  the  most  able  and 
successful  of  their  leaders.  They  chiefly  inhabit  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  last  century  were  said  to 
consist  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  families  (8).  Their 
theory  oi  the  nature  of  Christ  di&rs  from  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Nestorians,  but  some  affirm  the  diference 
18  only  in  words.  Their  polity  is  hierarchical,  and  the 
Asian  Jacobites  are  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  hath  a  colleague  called  the  Maphrian,  that  is,  the 
Catholick  or  primate  of  the  East.  The  patriarch  usually 
resides  in  some  ciQr  of  Syria,  and  the  primate  at  a  mon- 
astery  at  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  baptism  is  that 
of  nominal  Catechumens  by  trine  immersion ;  and  the 
duration  of  the  baptism  of  adults  may  be  gathered  from  a 
canon  of  the  patriarch  Michael,  which  sa)rs,  that  there  was 
no  further  need  of  deaconnesses,  because  now  the  church 
baptizes  children  of  tender  age,  and  not  women  as  for* 
merly  :  however,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  future,  a 
deaconness  of  such  and  such  qualifications  might  be 
ordained.  This  patriarch  died  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  ninety*nine. 

African  Jacobites  and  Copts. 

Another  large  class  of  oriental  Christians  is  that  of  the 
African  Monophysites  or  Jacobites,  whose  faith,  worship, 
and  government  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Asian  Jacobites  with  whom  they  are  in  strict  communion. 
The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  the  spiritual  ruler  of  this 
churoh,  and  he  hath  a  colleague  called  Abbuna,  or  fiith- 
cr,  who  presides  over  one  division,  for  they  are  divided 
into  Copts  who  inhabit  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  or  Ethiopians.     The  Copts  are  very  numerous. 

<r)  Gefu  ffiit.  Ci^.  lit.  0/the  Indies, 

(8)  Simon,  ta  tufi*  Chap.  ix.  lis  ne  sont  tout  au  plus  que  40  oa  50  ailie 
fkualifiM, 
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The  Greek  patriarch  Cyril  Lucar  said  in  the  last  Gentury» 
they  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  Greeks. 
The  Abyssinians,  or  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  are  in- 
comparably  more  numerous  than  the  Copts,  and  as  tliey 
live  under  a  Christian  king,  their  condition  is  less  re- 
strained than  that  of  the  Copts.  All  these  Christians 
administer  baptism  to  children  by  trine  immersion,  and 
immediately  after  they  give  them  the  Lord's  supper; 
for  their  offices  for  baptism  were  evidendy  composed 
for  adults,  as  all  other  eastern  rituals  were  (9).  That 
which  is  attributed  to  Severus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
was  compos^  by  Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Alexandrian  Jacobites  never  had  a  patriarch  of  the  name 
of  Severus. 

Armenians. 

The  Armenians  form  another  large  eastern  hierarchy. 
The  ancient  and  extensive  kingdom  of  Armenia  in  Asia, 
after  various  revolutions  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians,  between  whom  the  country  was 
divided.  The  inhabitants  received  Christianity  in  the 
Catholick  form  early.  In  the  fourth  century  Tiridates, 
the  king,  established  an  hierarchy,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth,  under  the  patriarch  Nierses,  the  Armenian 
church  seceded  from  other  establishments,  became  in- 
dependent, and  embraced  the  theory  of  the  Jacobites, 
differing  from  them,  however,  in  a  few  articles  of  dis- 
cipline. ' 

The  learned  Schroeder,  after  Moses  Chorenensis, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  describes  Armenia, 
divides  it  into  fifteen  provinces,  and  subdivides  them  into 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  dioceses.  He  observes 
the  obscurity  with  which  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
through  ignorance  and  false  zeal  have  covered  the  his- 
tory, the  language,  the  writings,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
this  ancient  nation.  The  Armenians  celebrate  an  annual 
festival,  called  Cachachouran,  a  word  half  Armenian  and 
half  Persian,  which  travellers  say,  signifies  the  baptism 
of  the  cross.     It  is  generally  supposed,  this  is  a-  reli- 

(9)  Ordo  Baptitmi  StcMaumJEthiop,  Sacerdos  descendit  in  fbntem  et 
ur  mergtt,  dicens,  ego  baptizo  te,  &e.— — Or(/b  BaAtUini  Severi  PatriarchM 
Aiexanar,  £t  dimittit  eum  in  baptisterium,  respiciens  ad  ortenteni»  dex- 
tramqtie  suam  captti  ejus  qui  baptizatur  lmponit»  eiainiatra  sua  w 
attolUt  ex  aqula Tunc  educit  eum  e  medio  aquarum. 
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gioi|8  ceremony,  the  same  as  the  Theophany  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Epiphany  or  twelfth  day  of  the^Roman 
Catholicks*     It  is  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January^ 
smd  the  terms  signify  manifestation:  but  ecclesiasticks 
have  not  agreed  whether  it  is  in  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  by  which  God  was  manifested  in  the 
fiesh;  or  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  in  which  Christ 
was  manifested  to  the  Gentiles ;  or  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  at  which  die  voice  from  heaven  manifested  him 
as  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews.     Perhaps,  after  all,  this  fes- 
tival is  nothing  but  a  civil  institute,  the  same  as  the  Ro- 
man lustrum,  when  the  army  was  reviewed,  or  a  tax 
paid,  and  when,  of  course,  soldiers  and  citizens  were 
manifested  or  made  known.     The  Persians  mark  this 
Armenian  festival  in  their  almanacks,  their  Mohammedan 
kings  attend  it,  and  some  of  their  criticks  say,  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Abhirkan  of  the  Guebres  or  Gaurs,  that 
is,  the  festival  of  lustral  water,  which  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Persians.      In  proof  of  the  obscurity  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Armenians,  of  which  Schroeder  complains, 
it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  best  authors  says» 
*'  The  Armenians  think  it  sufficient  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  Theophany  by  only  plunging  a  cross  into  water^ 
and  they  do  so  without  either  praying,  or  singing  an 
hymn,  or  reading  the  gospel,  or  any  other  writings.'^ 
Another  author,  of  good  account,  and  who  by  invitation 
of  some  Armenians  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  says, 
the  service  took  up  four  hours,  which  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  reading,  singing,  and  praying,  and  which  was 
concluded  by  .plunging  a  silver  cross  into  the  water. 
It  is  a  prejudice  to  call  this  baptism,  for  plunging  alone 
is  not  baptism,  but  some  baptismal  words  are  essential 
to  a  baptism,  and  it  doth  not  appear  that  any  such  words 
were  ever  used  by  the  Armenians  at  the  immersion  of  a 
cross.     The  Orientals  and  the  Greeks  thought  Jesus  was 
bom  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and  baptized  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month  when  he  became  thirty  years 
of  age. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia, 
having  taken  Armenia  from  the  Turks,  in  onier  to  pre- 
vent any  future  incursions,  depopulated  the  country, 
and  removed  the  inhabitants  into  Persia.  At  one 
time  he  transported  about  thirty  thousand  families  into 
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the  province  of  Ohilan.  He  removed  the  inhabitenib 
of  Zulfa,  a  large  city  of  Armenia,  to  a  suburb  of  Ispa^ 
ban,  which  is  now  called  Zulfa,  and  which  is  become 
an  extensive  city,  having  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches 
and  chapels,  and  abounding  in  population  and  wealth. 
Silk  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Persia,  and  Shah  Abbas 
pitched  on  the  Armenians  as  the  only  persons  in  his  do- 
minions capable  of  conducting  the  merchandise  of  it. 
Under  his  auspicious  patronage  they  became  the  first 
merchants  in  the  world.  They  are  masters  of  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Levant  ;  they  have  bctars  in  L^. 
horn,  Venice,  England,  and  Holland  ;  they  travel  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Siam,  Java,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  over  all  the  East,  except  China  ; 
and  acquire  immense  fortunes,  being  equally  in  reputa- 
tion for  mercantile  skill,  and  for  application,  industry^ 
and  prosperity  in  the  commercial  world* 

The  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  church  is  elected 
by  bishops.  His  election  is  confirmed  by  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  he  presides  over  forty-four  archbishops. 
He  usually  resides  in  a  monastery  at  £chmiazin,  and^ 
although  his  revenue  is  princely,  yet  he  lives  in  a  plain, 
frugal  style,  without  pomp  and  parade.  A  second  pa« 
triarch  subject  to  the  first,  resides  at  Cis  in  Cilida,  and 
hath  twelve  archbishops  under  him,  who  govern  the 
churches  in  Cilicia,  Cappadoeia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria. 
A  third  patriarch  lives  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar,  anoth* 
er  at  Constantinq>le,  another  at  Jerusalem,  another  at 
Caminiec  in  Poland,  but  all  are  inferior  to  the  patriarch 
at  Echmiazin.  The  Armenian  church  baptizes  chil* 
dren  by  trine  immersion(l),  but  their  rituals  are  compiled 
for  adults,  and  one  of  their  church  officers  b  denomin* 
ated  an  exorcist,  the  same  as  a  catechist,  who  is  direct* 
ed  at  his  ordination  to  prepare  Catechumens  for  baptism 
by  teaching  them  to  renounce  Satan,  that  is,  demonolo- 
gy.  The  Roman  missionaries  accuse  them,  as  they  do 
all  the  Ei^tern  churches,  of  frequently  deferring  the 
baptism  of  their  children. 

Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  composed  an  hymn- 
book,  which  is  in  high  estimation  among  the  Armeni- 
ans.   The  Emperor  Justinian  ordered  idl  the  books  of 

(1)  Tavernier.  B.  iv.  Chap.  xi.  Of  the  Baptitm  tf  the  ArmemanM* 
Tbe  archbiahop  or  Uie  minister  plunset  the  infant  in  the  river  or  pood 
4hrec  timet,  saying  the  usual  words,  I  baptize  thee*  and  ao  on. 
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Severas  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  hands 
of  future  copyists  to  be  cut  off,  but  this,  probably,  as  in 
most  similar  cases,  contributed  to  the  sale  of  them.  In 
die  sixth  century,  Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicus,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  banks  of  the  £uphrates,  since  call* 
cd  Leontopolb,  translated  the  hymn-book  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  and  added  to  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  hymns,  which  had  been  composed  by  Severusy 
several  others  written  by  himself,  and  by  John  Bar- 
Aphton,  Abbot  of  Cansara,  and  by  another  John,  Abbot 
of  the  same  monastery,  and  others  who  are  anonymous. 
*  In  the  presoit  century  an  Armenian  edition  of  this  work 
was  printed,  ornamented  with  cuts,  and  that  which  de* 
scribes  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  represents  John  on  the 
bank  of  Jordan  extending  his  right  hand  toward  the 
head  of  Jesus,  who  is  kneeling  in  the  river,  naked,  ex- 
cept a  loose  covering  negligently  wrapped  round  his 
waist.  There  are  several  spectators,  naked  or  loosely 
•lothed,  some  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  one  as  if  just 
come  out  of  the  water.  Chardin,  who  was  present  at 
Zulfa,  at  the  Armenian  festival  called  Cachachouran, 
that  is,  the  baptism  of  the  cross,  observes,  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans call  Christian  baptism  Sebgah,  dying,  be- 
cause they  always  see  it  performed  by  immersion  or 
plunging  :  by  which,  adds  he,  it  may  be  judged,  that 
they  know  nothing  of  the  western  practice  of  baptizing 
by  aspersion. 

G£ORGIANS,    MlKGRCLLIANS,    AND  OTHERS. 

Between  die  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  lie  the 
kingdom  of  Georgia^  the  ancient  Iberia,  Mingrelia,  for- 
merly called  Colchis,  the  kingdom  of  Immaretta,  the 
principality  of  Guriel,  Circassia,  Comania,  Sherwan, 
Daghestan,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  other  regions,  inhab** 
ited  by  Greeks,  Indians,  Tartars,  Muscovites,  Persians, 
Turks,  and  Armenians,  some  tributaries  to  the  Persians, 
others  to  the  Turks,  and  others  independent  states. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Christian,  and  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  churches  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Greek  church,  on  which,  however,  they 
have  no  dependence.  The  patriarch,  the  bishops,  and 
the  clergy  of  Georgia,  have  no  civil  authority,  but  the 
king  is  supreme  in  tt^  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
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They  do  not  baptize  new  born  babes,  and  they  call  bap« 
tism  Nathlizema^  illumination.  In  general  they  are  not 
very  eager  to  baptize,  and  Father  Avitabolis  mentions 
one  who  was  not  baptized  till  after  be  had  been  ordained 
a  bishop.  They  rebaptize  such  as  arc  reconverted  to  the 
faith.  They  administer  baptism  sometimes  to  children 
of  two,  some  say  five  years  of  age,  by  washing.  The 
priest  reads  prayers,  and  the  form  of  baptism,  but  do^ 
not  stop  at  the  baptismal  words ;  and  after  he  hath  fin- 
ished, another  person  undresses  the  candidate,  and  eith- 
er, as  Father  Zampi  says,  plunges  him  three  times  into  a 
warm  bath,  or  as  Father  Avitabolis  reports,  washes  him 
all  over  from  head  to  foot  It  is  said  the  MingreUan 
gentry  are  sometimes  baptized  in  wine  instead  of  water : 
but,  probably,  the  author  of  this  was  misinformed.  It 
wsis  for  ages  believed  in  the  West  that  some  Eastern 
Christians  baptized  in  oil :  but  it  hath  been  since  proved 
that  no  such  practice  ever  existed. 

Besides  these  hierarchies,  there  are  many  Christians 
in  the  East,  who  have  no  communion  with  them,  and 
who  never  had  any.  Of  these  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands, 
nothing  satis&ctory  is  known.  Only  two,  therefore,  wiU 
be  mentioned  here. 

Disciples  of  St.  John. 

The  disciples  of  John,  or,  as  the  Europeans  call  then% 
the  Christians  of  St.  John  Baptist,  reside  in  Turkey^ 
Persia,  Arabia,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
They  were  computed  by  Ignatius,  a  Jcsu  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  twenty,  or  twenty-five  thousand  families;  but 
Chardin  says,  fourscore  thousand,  and  their  principal 
place  of  residence  was  Bassora,  and  places  adjacent  to 
the  gulf  of  Persia.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and 
endless  to  attempt  to  confute  the  various,  improbable, 
and  contradictory  accounts  given  of  these  people.  What 
appears  most  credible  is :  that  some  Jews  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  and  who  were  baptized  by  John^ 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  transmitted  it 
along  with  river-baptism  to  their  descendants:  that 
their  descendants  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  their  countiy 
migrated  from  Palestine  to  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia :  that 
there  they  were  joined  by  some  Persian  Manichaeans,  and 
by  the  Sabaeans  of  Haran :  that  they  acquired  the  highest 
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reputation  in  the  East  for  their  skill  in  philosophy  and  as- 
tronpmyt  chiefly  by  means  of  Thabet  Ben  Corrah  Ben  Ha- 
run*  a  Sabaean  Haranite,  and  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  physician :  that  they  were  in  early  ages  joined  by 
Ariansand  Samosetanians,  and  afterward  by  the  Sarigani 
who  inhabited  Beth-Tachonai  and  other  places  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Seleucidt  and  who 
seceded  from  the  Nestorian  church,  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry,  because  they  believed  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  like  the 
ancient  prophets. 

These  people  inhabit  only  towns  watered  by  rivers, 
and  in  the  June  of  every  year  they  hold  a  festival  of 
baptism,  and,  some  travellers  say,  they  are  all  annually 
rebaptized  in  a  river.  It  is  far  more  credible,  that  they 
administer  baptism  only  once  a  year,  and  that  then  they 
baptize  only  such  as  had  not  been  baptized  before  :  but 
the  contradictions  of  writers  are  so  great,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  precision  any  thing,  except  that 
they  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  know  nothing  of  a 
Trinity,  consider  Jesus  only  as  an  eminent  prophet^ 
and  baptize  by  immersion  in  rivers  :  for  in  these  articles 
all  agree.  A  festival  indeed  in  commemoration  of  the 
baptbm  of  Christ,  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian churches  by  plunging  a  cross  in  a  river,  and 
by  the  Ethiopians  by  immersing  themselves :  and  in 
the  West,  the  priests  formerly  aspersed  the  people  dur- 
ing the  paschal  procession,  to  remind  them  that  they 
had  been  baptized  by  trine  immersion. 

MANICHaSANS. 

One  class  of  oriental  Christians  unconnected  with  all 
hierarchies  consists  of  the  innumerable  churches  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  which  proceeded  from  the  celebrated 
Manes,  a  Persian  physician  of  the  third  century,  from 
whom  they  were  called  Manichaeans,  although  they  hav^ 
been  often  concealed  under  other  names.  Torribio,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  pretended  they  baptized  in  oil,  but  the 
learaed  Beausobre  hath  ably  refuted  the  calumny.  Doc* 
tor  Mosheim  hath  investigated  their  doctrine  of  baptism^ 
and  with  the  utmost  evidence  of  just  criticism  hath 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Manichseans  did 
administer  baptism :  that  they  did  not  attribute  any 
57 
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saving  benefit  to  it,  and  therefore  did  not  administer  it 
to  any,  except  with  their  own  consent :  that  they  did  not 
baptize  in&nts  :  that  hearers  were  not  baptized :  and 
that  only  such  members  of  their  churches  as  desired  it 
were  baptized.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of  baptism 
in  those  English  Baptist  churches  which  admit  free 
communion.  The  Manichseans  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, and,  it  b  highly  probable,  in  the  name  of  die 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

They  who  consider  Popery  as  meridian  brightness 
censure  all  oriental  Christians  for  ignorance,  and  say, 
they  are  enveloped  in  midnight  darkness,  not  consider- 
ing  that  the  people  of  the  East,  comparing  little  western 
kingdoms  with  their  own  vast  empires,  regard  the  West 
as  d)e  English  do  the  Ocaheitans,  for  they  have  no  taste 
for  scholastical  literature,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tricate quibbles  which  have  rent  the  western  world.  la 
arts  and  sciences  tbey  exceU  and  in  mechanicks,  math* 
ematicks,  and  astronomy,  they  have  been  tutors  of  Eu- 
rope. Even  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  whooi 
the  Catholicks  represent  as  most  deplorably  ignorant^ 
Exhibit  a  just  and  noble  sense  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience.  There  were  at  Teflis,  the  capital  c^  Geor- 
gia, when  Roman  missionaries  arrived,  14  churches^ 
of  which  only  six  were  occupied  by  Georgians,  the  other 
eight  belonged  to  Armenians.  The  king  gave  the 
missionaries  habitations,  a  church  for  publick  worship, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  accommodation,  al- 
though he  chose  to  continue  in  his  own  profession  of 
religion.  Had  Georgian  bishops  gone  to  Rome  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants,  as  the  missionaries  went  to  Teflis  to 
convert  the  Georgians,  would  the  supreme  pontiff  have 
done  likewise?  The  Georgians  think  themselves  the 
purest  Christians  upon  earth  ;  they  deny  the  Catholick 
miracles ;  they  consider  the  missionaries  as  extremely 
erroneous  ;  but  they  never  call  them  hereticks,  and  like 
the  Mohammedans  they  never  persecute.  The  notion 
of  the  ignorance  of  eastern  Christians  seems  a  mere 
popular  error.  Even  in  the  Catholick  way  the  mooas- 
tical  schools  of  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  other  places,  have 
I>roduced  many  writers  eounent  in  varioua  branches  of 
literature* 
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Chinese  Chaistians. 

It  would  be  ha2ardous  to  affirm  any  thing  otihe  Chris, 
tians  who  live  dispersed  in  China,  the  Mogul's  empire, 
and  Eastern  Tartary,  except  that  they  are  reputed  chiefly 
Nestorians.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  in  all  the 
kingdoms  within  this  prodigious  extent  of  territory, 
such  Chrbtians  as  practised  virtue  and  did  not  dbturb 
society  always  found  protection,  although  they  were  not 
in  general  employed  in  civil  offices.  It  was  said  by  the 
celebrated  Confucius,  '^True  wisdom  consists  in  im- 
proving the  mind  and  purifying  the  heart,  in  loving 
mankind  and  engaging  them  to  love  virtue,  in  removing 
every  obstacle  to  an  union  with  the  sovereign  good,  and 
in  attaching  one's- self  only  to  him."  Had  the  Roman 
missionaries  incorporated  this  sublime  maxim  into  their 
practice,  they  would  not  have  been  banished  bom  any 
of  these  eountries.  Christians  have  resided  here  in  per« 
feet  peace  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  Arabians 
and  renuans  name  Jesus  Isa^  and  Christians  are  called 
in  Persia  and  India  Isai^  that  is,  JesuAteSy  or  disciples 
of  Jesus.  The  Chinese  call  them  Terzai.  As  Marci- 
onite  and  Manichsean  Christians  have  always  flourished 
in  those  countries,  probably  it  is  of  them,  and  not  of 
Nestorians,  that  some  writers  speak,  when  they  say,  The 
people  of  Cathay  are  Pagans :  but  they  have  the  scrip* 
turcs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  lives  of 
the  fathers :  they  have  houses  like  churches  in  which 
they  worship :  they  adore  one  God,  venerate  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believe  eternal  life :  they  k>ve  Chris- 
tians,  they  are  humane  and  benevolent,  and  do  many 
alms :  but  they  are  not  baptized.  The  Catholicks 
always  affiimed  of  such  Christians  that  they  disused 
baptism;  but  it  is  an  error,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
foregoing  account  of  the  Manichaeans. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Roman  Catholick  mission- 
aries conceal  from  their  proselytes  in  the  East  the  scrip- 
ture history  of  the  baptism  of  John.  In  the  year  six- 
teen hundred  fifty-one  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  printed  at  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  con* 
gregation  de  propaganda  fide  a  catechism,  as  he  entitled 
it,  for  the  use  of  such  as  were  about  to  be  baptized  in 
Tonquin.    It  eonsists  of  eight  catechetical  lectures  in  the 
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language  of  the  country,  with  a  Latin  version.  These 
the  missionary  is  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Catechumens 
on  eight  several  days  previous  to  the  administration  of 
baptism.  They  narrate  the  New  Testament  story,  not 
in  general  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists,  but  in  those 
of  the  missionary,  and  paraphrastically,  with  the  addition 
of  many  ecclesiastical  iables.  The  whole  history  of  the 
baptism  of  John  is  omitted,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  words  of  the  true  gospel  are  used 
only  as  far  as  they  do  not  clash  with  the  views  of  the 
narrator.  Thus  the  history  of  baptism  tells.  Jesus, 
after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  constituted  Peter, 
and  his  successor,  who  is  called  Pope,  his  vicar  upon 
earth  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  instructed  his  apos- 
tles how  to  govern  the  church,  and  how  to  administer 
the  sacraments ;  then  he  added,  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them^  and  so  on.  This  is  a 
gospel  according  to  Father  de  Rhodes. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE  ESTABLISHED 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN   CHURCHES. 

OF   BAPTISM   IN    THE    ESTABLISHED   GREEK   CHURCH. 

THE  Greek  church  professes  to  take  the  Holy 
Scripture  for  the  law  of  religious  rites  as  it  is  expound- 
ed by  some  ancient  councils,  and  regulated  by  rituals 
approved  by  human  authority.  It  is  their  opinion  that 
Jesus  was  baptized  on  the  Epiphany,  which  is  the  sixth 
of  January,  new  style  (1).  It  hath  been  a  very  ancient 
custom  with  them  on  that  day  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  blessing  the  waters  by  prayer,  and  plunging  a  cross 
into  the  water.  This  is  done  in  the  baptismal  fonts  at 
the  churches  as  well  as  in  the  rivers.  Their  ancient 
calendars  are  illuminated,  and  by  way  of  title  to  the 
prayers  for  the  day,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  history  on 
which  the  service  is  founded  :  a  very  ancient  practice, 
and  very  proper  to  convey  just  notions  of  what  they 
ivho  officiate  on  those  days  ought  to  be  about.  The 
learned  antiquary  Locatelli  furnished  Paciaudi,  while  he 

(1)  Goarii  Eucholog.  tive  Mitualc  Grocer.  Paris,  1647^-— Tzaapbumari 
Menoiqgia,  Fenct,  1639, 
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vras  printing  his  antiquities,  with  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  these  calendars,  and  he  published  plates  of  some 
of  the  illuminations.  In  that  for  the  sixth  of  January, 
John  is  represented  as  baptizing  Jesus,  he  on  the  left 
hand  bank,  Jesus  naked  in  the  river,  and  three  angels  on 
the  opposite  bank  :  the  whole  very  much  resembling 
that  Mosaick  work  at  Venice,  which  is  described  under 
the  article  Venetian  Baptistery.  That  for  the  seventh 
of  January  is  a  curious  picture  very  much  like  the  for- 
mer ;  John  is  on  the  left  hand  bank  stooping  down  over 
the  river,  and  reaching  out  his  right  hand  as  if  going  to 
baptize :  in  the  river  are  several  men  up  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg  in  water,  all  naked  except  a  sort  of  short  petticoat 
like  the  Highland  fiUebeg,  not  reaching  quite  so  low  as 
the  knees.  The  very  ancient  characters  at  the  top  have 
given  occasion  to  various  conjectures.  It  is  entitled  the 
association  Kx  fellowship.  Hence  some  Catholick  anti- 
quaries  question  whether  the  artist  did  not  intend  to  rep- 
resent John  preaching  to  the  patriarchs  in  purgatory. 
Others  think  he  is  associating  the  Jews  bv  baptism* 
A  Baptist  would  suppose  it  was  a  representation  of  John 
in  the  act  of  forming  a  Christian  church,  and  uniting 
them  in  fellowship  by  baptism.  The  crosses  with 
which  the  water  is  blessed  are  made  of  box,  and  carved 
in  a  curious  manner  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  or 
by  their  procurement.  In  that  of  the  in^nious  antiqua- 
ry,  Ignatius  Orti,  published  by  Paciaudi,  the  angels,  as 
usual,  are  in  waiting  on  the  bank,  John  is  on  the  left 
hand  bank,  Jesus  is  in  the  river  naked,  and  John  with 
his  right  hand  is  bowing  the  head  of  Jesus  forward  into 
the  water  to  baptize  him.  In  the  first  of  these  pictures 
there  is  the  mode  of  baptism,  dipping  :  in  the  second, 
the  subjects,  adults :  and  in  the  Uiird,  that  manner  of 
dipping,  bowing  forward,  which  was  mentioned  a  litde 
while  ago. 

In  this  ceremony  of  blessing  the  waters  at  Peters* 
burgh,  the  octagon  form  of  the  ancient  baptisteries  is  yet 
preserved.  A  modem  traveller,  whose  fidelity  is  equal 
to  his  elegance  and  taste,  was  present  at  this  ceremony, 
and  he  describes  it  in  this  manner  (2).  '^  Upon  the  fro- 
zen surface  of  a  small  canal  between  the  admiralty  and 

(S)  W.  Coze's  TrATelfl  into  Poland,  Rossia,  Sweden,  and  OenmarlE. 
Ltodon.  1784.  V«L  ii.  Ghap.  fiii. 
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the  palace,  was  erected  an  octagon  pavilion  of  wood, 
painted  green,  and  ornamented  with  boughs  of  fir :  it  was 
open  at  the  Abides,  and  crowned  by  a  dome,  supported 
by  8  pillars.  On  the  top  was  the  figure  of  St.  John  with 
the  cross,  and  4  paintings  representing  some  of  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour :  in  the  inside  a  carved  image  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  emblem  of  a  dove,  was  suspended,  as  is 
usual  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Greek  churches.  The 
floor  of  this  edifice  was  carpeted,  excepting  a  square  va* 
cancy  in  the  middle,  in  which  an  opening  was  cut  in  the 
ice,  and  a  ladder  let  down  into  the  water.  The  pavil- 
ion was  enclosed  by  palisadoes  adorned  with  boughs  of 
fir,  and  the  intermediate  space  also  covered  mth  carpets. 
From  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  a  scafiblding  was 
erected,  ornamented  with  red  cloth  which  reached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  canal ;  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
Empress  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
archbishop,  who  was  to  perform  the  benediction,  passed 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  procession  along  the  scaflbld* 
ing  into  the  octagon,  round  which  were  drawn  up  a  few 
soldiers  of  each  regiment  quartered  at  Petcrsburgh : 
after  having  pronounced  a  few  prayers,  he  descended 
the  ladder,  plunged  a  cross  into  the  water,  and  then 
sprinkled  the  colours  of  each  regiment.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  ceremony,  the  archbishop  retired,  and  the 
people  rushed  in  crowds  into  the  octagon,  drank  with 
eagerness  the  water,  sprinkled  it  upon  their  clothes,  and 
carried  some  of  it  away  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  their 
houses.  I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  populace 
plunged  into  the  water ;  and  that  others  dipped  their 
children  into  it ;  but  as  I  was  not  myself  witness  to  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth.'' 

Another  historian  adds  (3) :  *'  all  in&nts  who  are  bap- 
tized with  the  water  of  the  sacred  orifice,  are  supposed 
to  dprive  from  it  the  most  peculiar  advantages.  Parents 
therefore  are  very  eager,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  chil- 
.dren's  lives,  to  embrace  the  blessed  occasion.  1  have 
heard  that  a  priest,  in  immersing  a  child,  for  baptism  is 
performed  by  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  let  it 
slip,  through  inattention,  into  the  water.     The  child  was 

(3)  W.  Ridurdfon^s  AmcdoU9  ^  tk€  Ituiim  Mmpirc.  London,  im. 
Mr.335.  ^  ^ 
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drowned ;  but  the  holy  man  suffered  no  consternation.'^ 
*^  Give  roe  another/'  said  he,  with  the  utmost  compo* 
sure,  "  for  the  Lord  hath  taken  this  to  himself."  "  The 
Empress,  however,  having  other  uses  for  her  sub- 
jects,  and  not  desiring  that  the  Lord  should  have  any 
more  in  that  way  at  least,  gave  orders,  that  all  children 
to  be  baptized  in  the  hole  in  the  river,  should  henceforth 
be  let  down  in  a  basket" 

It  is  in  this  ceremony,  if  any  where,  that  real  modern 
Anabaptists  are  to  be  found  (4).  According  to  some 
travellers,  the  Ethiopians  perform  such  a  benediction  on 
the  same  day  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  After  the  blessing  of  the  water  by  the  priests, 
the  Emperor  and  his  consort,  covered  only  about  the 
middle,  go  down  into  the  water,  the  people  follow  na- 
ked, the  priest  standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders 
puts  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  three  times  bends 
them  into  the  water,  pronouncing  the  usual  words* 
The  account  is  confused,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
some  rush  in  and  dip  themselves  only  in  commemora* 
tion  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus :  but  that  others,  who  had  been 
baptized  before,  and  had  deserted  to  the  Mohammedans, 
but  had  lately  returned  to  their  first  profession,  and  de« 
clared  their  repentance,  were  really  rebaptized.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to 
the  reports  of  some  travellers. 

There  is  no  fixed  time  in  the  Greek  church  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  to  infants,  but  it  is  generally 
performed  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  The  ceremony 
requires  tieside  baptism  a  godfather,  a  profession  of  faith^ 
a  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  an  exorcism ;  in  case  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  death,  the  laity  may  baptize,  but  the  reg-- 
ular  administrator  is  a  priest.  The  baptismal  water  is 
consecrated,  and  in  winter  warmed,  and  perfumed  with 
sweet  herbs. 

Some  scrupulous  Christians  question  the  propriety, 
if  not  the  validity,  of  a  baptism  administered  in  warm 
water  :  but  there  are  many  instances  in  history  of  bap- 
tizing in  waters  naturally  hot,  or  in  others  artificially 
warmed,  and  although  some  are  evidently  cases  of  ca- 
price,  yet  others  are  as  clearly  cases  of  necessity,  as  one 
example  of  each  will  shew. 

(4)  Johittlwa  mdci  WiUtii  Miciti.  SAiofica,  JrgcntoraH  1673. 
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In  the  twelfth  century  a  Swedish  Cathofick'  bishop, 
named  Otho,  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Ulme- 
rugians,  now  Pomerania^  and  taught  a  great  number 
of  the  natives,  whom  he  caused  his  assistants  to  baptize 
in  bathing-tubs  let  into  the  ground,  and  surrounded 
with  curtains  :  and,  as  the  weather  was  excessive  cold, 
he  ordered  large  fires  to  be  made,  it  should  seem,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissolving  ice  to  supply  the  tubs  with 
water.  In  such  a  rigorous  season  it  was  a  case  of 
necessity. 

In  the  histor}''  of  the  conversions  of  barbarous  nations 
to  Catholicism,  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  the 
caprice  of  the  converts,  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  CathoU 
ick  missionaries  to  accommodate  baptism  to  their  versa- 
tility. The  island  of  Iceland,  which  is  situated  betweea 
sixty-four  and  sixty-seven  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  which  now  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  was 
in  the  tenth  century  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  describes  the  Sandwich 
and  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  Christianity,  such  as  it  was,  was  intro- 
duced  among  the  Icelanders,  and  some  of  their  chiefs 
were  at  the  same  time  pirates,  law-givers,  homicides, 
and  missionaries  in  holy  orders.  Some  they  decoyed. 
So  Thangbrand  allured  Hallr,  and  he  and  all  his  family 
were  baptized  in  a  part  of  a  river  since  called  Thvatta. 
One  would  not  be  baptized,  unless  he  were  allowed 
rank  in  Norway.  Another  complied  only  on  condition 
Olafr,  king  of  r^orway,  would  stand  godfather  for  hinu 
When  the  chiefs  in  a  publick  assembly  had  ^reed  to 
submit  to  such  laws  as  Thorgeir  should  prescribe,  and 
when  Thorgeir  had  proposed  that  they  shotild  all  be 
baptized,  they  refused  to  comply  except  on  condition 
they  should  be  baptized  in  hot  baths,  for  they  unani- 
mously declared  "they  would  not  be  baptized  i  kalt 
vatn,  in  cold  water."  There  is  in  this  frozen  island  a 
burning  mountain,  named  Hecla,  a  volcano  more  furious 
than  Vesuvius,  and  exceeded  in  Europe  only  by  Etna. 
There  are  also  many  hot  baths,  and  in  these,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Snorro,  a  chief  and  a  priest,  they  were  baptized. 
This  was  mere  caprice. 

To  return.  When  the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  per- 
formed  at  church,  the  priest  takes  the  naked  child,  puts 
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oil  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  anoints  him  all  over  ; 
then  holding  him   upright  with   both   his    hands,   his 
face  being  turned  toward  the  cast,  he  says,  Be  thou^ 
servant  of  God^  Peter ^  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Path- 
er^  and  dips  him  once,  the  godfather  saying.  Amen,  and 
of  the  Son^  and  dips  him  again,  the  godfather  repeating 
a  second  time,  Amen,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  now  and 
forever^  Amen,  and  dips  him  a  third  time,  the  godfather 
bowing  again,   and  repeating    Amen.       After  a  few 
prayers,  during  which  the  child  is  wrapped  in  his  man- 
tle, the  priest  anoints  him  on  the  forehead,  eyes,  nostrils, 
mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet,  repeating  at  each 
application  of  the  unguent,  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spiritj  Amen.     This  unguent  is  a  composition  of 
storax,  balsam,   cassia,   myrrh,   and  the  decoction  of 
twenty  different  drugs,   seeds,   and  plants,  mixed  up 
with  wine  and  oil,  and  consecrated  by  a  bishop.     Many- 
writers  render  the  baptismal  words,  the  servant  of  God 
is  baptized  :    but  others  observe,  they  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered imperatively,  be  the  servant  of  God  baptized,  or 
let  the  servant  of  God  be  baptized,  or  be  thou^  servant 
of  God,  baptized.     Many  disputes  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  this  form,  for  the  Roman  casuists  doubted  of  the 
validity  of  such  baptisms  on  account  of  the  apparent 
ungrammatical  use  of  the  word.     In  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  viii.  the  question  was  by  his  order  referred  to  a 
committee  of  learned  divines.     They  held  five  congre- 
gations on  the  business,  and  concluded  it  by  six  resolu- 
tions, which  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  Asseman  (5). 

Several  new  objects  rise  to  view  in  this  oort  of  bap- 
tism, and  a  moment's  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  con- 
secration, renunciation  of  Satan,  exorcism,  and  unction. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  all  the  fine  things  said  by  the 
fathers  on  these  subjects  are  to  be  considered  as  apoI'»« 
gies  for  customs  in  being  rather  than  as  reasons  for  the 
institution  of  them.  It  is  very  credible  that  unction 
both  before  and  after  baptism  f for  here  are  two,  an  a- 
nointing  all  over  with  olive  oil  before  dipping,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  unguent  to  particular  parts  after  it)  it  is  cred- 
ible that  these  came  in  originally  from  the  customary 

(5)  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanl.  Bibliotbeca  Oriental.  Tom.iii.  Par.  ii.  Rome 
1728.  p.ccxlviii. 
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manner  of  bathing  and  perfuming,      f^o  be  baptized 
was  to  go  into  a  bath  :  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
and  inoffensive  than  the  doing  of  that  in  baptism  which 
was  every  where  done  in  common  bathing.     The  fath- 
ers, undesignedly,  called  oiling  on  this  occasion  a  receiv- 
ing the  oil  of  gladness  this ;  unction,  they  said,  was  a  being 
anointed  ivith  the  oil  of  gladness  above  their  fello-ws  (  6), 
Their  successors  thought  there  was  something  charming 
in  tlie  sounds,  and  at  length  they  found  great  mysteries 
in  the  ceremonies ;  and  when  this  idea  had  been  affixed 
to  them,  it  became  heresy  to  gainsay,  for  to  omit  the 
ceremony  was  interpreted  a  contempt  of  the  mystery, 
and  consequently  a  rejection  of  that  God,  whose  sacred 
revelation  was  a  repository  of  the  names.     Jesus  was 
called  the  Christ,  and  Christ  signified  anointed  :    the 
spirit  was  likened  to  oil ;  grace  was  an  unction :  the 
Jewish  kings  were  anointed  ;  the  woman  in  the  gospel 
anointed  Jesus  before  his  burying:  and  it  was  only  Judas 
who  would  have  had  ointment  sold.     Beside,  the  wrest- 
lers used  to  anoint  before  they  entered  for  the  prize  at 
the  publick  games.     O  it  was  wonderful  to  behold  the 
conformities !  Divines  give  three  and  twenty  senses  to 
the  word,  and  eight  mystical  reasons  for  the  practice  (7)  ; 
but  there  is  a  ninth  which  they  have  not  given,  but  which 
bids  fair  to  outweigh  them  all,  that  is,  some  of  the  first 
Christians  bathed  at  baptism  as  all  Jews  and  all  their 
Pagan  neighbours,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christian 
reasons,  bathed  at  other  times,  for  all  made  use  of  iini* 
ments  (8). 

Consecration  evidently  came  from  the  primitive  pious 
custom  of  praying  at  the  water-side  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  (9).  A 
custom  in  itself  so  simple,  so  natural  and  proper,  that 
nothing  but  a  mind  teeming  with  allegory  could  pervert 
it :  but  an  eloquent  allegorist  can  give  **to  airy  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  from  the  simple  cir« 

(6)  Severi  AUxandrin,  Dc  baft.  Lib.  Tunc  signat  oleo  olWae  sacerdos 
cum  qui  baptizatur  —  atque  in  nunc  modum  dicit,  signetur  udis  N.  oleo 
lxtitiaB----CyriUi  Mex,  Etai.  Cap.  ly.  term.  Illud  oleum  propheta  sig* 
nificat,  quo  in  baptisfno  inungimur,  quod  est  signutn  spiritus  sancti,  &c.     * 

(7)  Joan,  fiotsacci  M&rai-  Gedanens  Unctia.  J.  Vicecomitis  De  bafft, 
I/ib.  ii.  Cap.  xxxvi.  Cur  baptizandi  oleo  inungerentur. 

(^)  Rutb  iii.  3 2  Sam.  xii.  30. xiv.  2- -•- Esther  u.  12*... 

Clem.  Aler,  P^dagog.  ii*  -*- GeorgiiFabricii  Roma>  Cap.  JKTiii.  De  BalnttM. 
(9)  Coniititut.  Apostol.  Lib.  vii.  Cap.  43. 
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cumstance  of  a  man's  fetching  his  breath  during  bap- 
tism, infer  the  necessity  of  a  bishop's  breathing  into 
water  to  give  purity  to  th%t,  and  validity  to  the  adminis- 
tration. A  priest  was  a  representative  of  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  hsA  breathed  on  his  disciples^  andsaid^  receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  What  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  elo- 
quence for  an  ancient  Greek  father ! 

Laying  aside  allegory  the  fact  was  this.  It  was  a  true 
saying  of  the  apostle  John,  fFe  are  ofGod^  and  the  v)hoIe 
ivhrld  lieth  in  the  wicked  one  ;  for  Paganism  had  pol- 
luted every  thing  with  idolatry.  Cities  were  disgraced 
with  the  odious  names  of  profligate  demons.  The  woods 
were  inhabited  by  Dryads,  and  the  waters  by  Naiads. 
Neptune  ruled  the  ocean,  and  every  fountain  had  its 
deity  and  its  worshippers.  A  safe  voyage  procured  an 
altar  and  an  offering  to  one  demon  ;  and  a  pleasant 
bathing  a  temple  to  another :  monuments  of  these  su- 
perstitions are  yet  remaining.  When  Christians  went 
down  to  rivers  to  pray  and  to  dip,  when  they  bowed 
down  and  laved  themselves  in  the  waves,  the  whole  to 
Pagan  spectators  would  have  the  air  of  acknowledging 
and  worshipping  the  god  of  the  stream.  How  natural 
and  proper  was  it  for  the  primitive  Christians  on  these 
occasions  to  renounce  the  demon  of  the  water !  This, 
it  should  seem,  is  the  true  origin  of  exorcising  water.  A 
learned  Catholick  hath  rendered  it  very  probable  that 
idolatry  originated  in  hieroglyphicks,  which  in  Egypt 
were  at  first  proper  signals  of  events  well  understood  by 
the  people,  but  which  in  other  countries,  where  the 
Phoenician  merchants  carried  them,  were  mysterious, 
and  were  mistaken  for  representations  of  heroes,  to  whom 
poets  affixed  fabulous  histories,  and  so  at  length  they 
became  gods(l).  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  super- 
stition among  Christians,  which  may  not  be  traced  to 
some  very  just  and  proper  action  as  its  origin. 

Renunciation  of  Satan,  exorcism,  which  is  an  adju- 
ration that  drives  away  malignant  spirits,  and  exsuiBa- 
tion,  which  is  a  blast  of  breath  expelling  evil,  and  com- 
municating moral  good,  ought  all  to  go  together  ;  for 
they  all  belong  to  one  subject.  An  history  of  the  bap- 
tismal  devil  would  be  curious,  and  would  abundantly 
display,  in  thb  one  instance  at  least,  the  amazing  power 

(1)  PIuche*s  History  of  the  Heavens. 
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of  metaphysical  terms  to  excite  fancy,  and  to  annihilate 
reason  in  religion.  Such  an  historian,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  cast  the  devil  out  of  an  infant,  ought  to  inquire 
how  he  got  in,  and  before  that,  who  and  what  this  same 
devil  is,  for  unless  he  be  described,  and  distinguished 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  known  from  every  other  being, 
a  fatal  mistake  may  be  made,  and  something  better 
than  himself  may  be  cast  out  in  his  name  and  stead. 
The  feet  seems  to  be  this.  When  a  converted  Jew  era- 
braced  the  Christian  religion  by  being  baptized,  he 
professed  to  the  person  who  baptized  him,  either  by  words 
or  by  actions,  and  generally  by  both,  to  lay  aside  the 
body  of  sin,  that  is,  all  the  sins  committed  by  the  body; 
stealing,  an  action  of  the  hand ;  swearing,  an  exercise  of 
the  tongue,  and  so  on  :  but  when  a  converted  Pagan 
applied  for  baptism,  something  more  was  required  of 
him,  for  his  condition  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
renounce  demonology,  or  the  whole  ritual  of  the  Pagan 
religion  (2).  Both  renounced  the  pomps  of  the  world, 
understanding  by  this  word  theatrical  amusements,  pub- 
lick  shows,  races,  games,  and  so  on,  all  which  primitive 
Christians  thought  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  (3).  When  Christians 
began  to  baptize  their  little  infants,  they  found  these 
forms  in  use  at  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  and 
they  heard  them  explained  according  to  the  metaphysicks 
of  the  times,  not  of  Pagan  demons,  as  Mars  and  Apollo, 
nor  of  a  scripture  demon  which  was  a  disease,  as  lunacy 
or  an  epilepsy,  or  a  defect,  as  dumbness  or  deafness  : 
but  of  a  real  literal  eastern  intelligent  evil  being,  whom 
the  Persians  called  Akennam ;  the  Egyptians, Typhon ; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Pluto ;  the  philosophers,  matter, 
darkness,  night,  death;  hereticks,  the  God  of  the  old 
economy  ;  Cabalists,  Samael ;  and  Christians,  the 
devil  (4). 

There  were  in  the  Pagan  world  two  sorts  of  demons, 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid,  the  souls  of  men 
deified  or  canonized  after  death,  and  separate  spirits. 
A  late  learned  prelate  hath  proved,  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable contradiction,  that  tlie  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 

(2^  Bf  tia  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xix. 

(3)  Tertulliani  de  Sfieetaculfs.  Cap.  vii.  Dt  Apparatibtu. 

(4)  Herbelot  Bibltot.  Orient. 
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guarded  Christians  against  the  doctrines  of  demons,  that 
is,  doctrines  of  which  demons  were  the  subjects,  and 
that  he  foretold,  the  grand  apostacy  would  consist  in 
this  doctrine,  reduced  to  practice  (5).  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  the  primitive  Christians  would  guard  this  pass, 
and  require  their  converts  at  baptism  wholly  to  renounce 
the  worship  of  demons,  because  Jesus  was  not  what 
the  Athenians  thought,  one  new  demon  to  be  added  to 
the  former  list :  but  he  taught  the  worship  of  one  infi- 
nite God,  a  worship  that  could  not  coalesce  with  that  of 
demons,  but  was  subversive  and  destructive  of  it  (6). 
Renouncing  pomps,  too,  in  the  sense  just  now  mentioned, 
was  a  renunciation  of  all  such  professions  and  trades  as 
had  any  connection  with  idolatry  or  vice  (7).  They  re- 
jected statuaries,  founders,  and  others  who  made  idols : 
comedians,  gladiators,  musicians,  and  others  who  lived 
by  performing  at  the  publick  amusements :  people  con- 
cerned  in  the  stews,  and  even  such  as  went  into  the 
army  for  py  to  shed  blood.  This,  it  should  seem,  is  the 
true  origm  of  the  baptismal  renunciation ;  and  if  it  be,  it 
affords  a  probable  argument  in  favour  of  adult  baptism. 
That  people  of  mature  age  should  renounce  the  Pagan 
deities,  and  criminal  trades,  is  very  credible ;  but  that 
the  primitive  Christians  should  imagine  every  infant 
born  full  of  devil,  in  the  English  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  water  could  wash  him  away,  is  not  quite 
so  likely. 

The  exorcisms  used  in  the  western  church,  though 
not  so  gross,  are  evidently  copied  firom  the  Greek 
rituals  (8).  That  at  baptism  is  a  sort  of  conversation 
between  the  priest  and  Satan,  whom  the  man  of  God  is 
directed,  looking  at  the  infant,  to  address  in  this  manner. 
^*l  commaunde  the  uncleane  spirite,  in  the  name  of  the 

(5)  Biihop  Newton  on  the  Prophesies.  Vol.  ii.  Diss  xxiii.  St.  PauPs 
Prophecy  f)f  the  Apottaey  of  the  Latter  Timet,  I  Tim.  iv.  1,2,3— -The 
spirit  8p«aketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  sliall  spostatize 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  erroneous  spirits,  and  doctrines  concerning 
demon*— ^^l  Cor.  x.  21.  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
cup  of  demons :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Loral's  tab)e,  and  of  the  table 
ot demons St.  John— Kev.  ix.  20 — they  should  not  worship  demons, 

(6)  Acts  xvii.  18. 

(7»  Encyclopedic.  Bapteme. 

(8)  Eucholog.  uhi  sut,  pag.  336.  Adjuro  ergo  te  nequaro,  et  immande» 
ct  fcetide,  et  abominande,  et  aliene  spiritus— Discede,  et  vanaro  fortitudi- 
nem  tuiiro,neque  in  pueros  praevalescentem  ag^osce.  Recordare  ejus,  qui 
ad  petitionem  taam  ut  in  porcorum  gregem  ingredereris  permisit^  &c. 
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Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoste,  that 
thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these  infantes,  whom  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouchsaved  to  cai  to  his  hdje 
baptisme  to  be  made  membres  of  his  body  and  of  his  holye 
congregation.  Therefore  thou  cursed  spiryte,  remem- 
bre  thy  sentence,  remcmbre  thy  iudgemente,  remembre 
the  daie  to  be  at  hande,  wherin  thou  shalt  burne  in 
fyre  everlastinge,  prepared  for  the  and  thy  aungds, 
and  presunie  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny 
toward  these  infantes,  whome  Christ  hath  bought  with 
hys  precious  blood,  and  by  this  bis  holy  baptisme  calleth 
to  be  of  his  flocke."  There  is  no  instance  o£  Satan's  pre- 
suming  to  reply  to  this  unanswerable  adjuration,  though 
it  hath  been  reported  he  pinched  the  children  at  his  exit, 
and  set  them  a  shrieking. 

It  hath  been  affirmed  that  the  Greeks  are  Anabaptists : 
but  this  is  not  fair,  for  they  do  not  repeat  baptism. 
Indeed,  there  is  one  officer  in  the  church,  called  the 
Baptist  or  Dipper,    and  there  is  another  called   the 
Catechist,  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  people  for 
baptism  by  instruction  :    but  this  only  regards  either 
such  as  have  yever  been  baptized  before  in  any  way,  or 
such  as  have  not  had  what  the  Greeks  call  the  essence  of 
baptism  (9).     Ttie  reason  is  plain  :    dipping  includes 
sprinkling,   but  sprinkling  doth  not  include  dipping. 
This  explains  many  anecdotes  of  the  Russian  history, 
and  particularly  what  General  Gordon  says  on  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Empress  Catharine,  consort  of  Peter  the 
Great  (1).     "  She  was  called  Catherina  Vasilowna :  but 
as  she  became  of  the  Greek  church,   her  name  was 
changed  to  Alexowna,  the  Czarowich  Alexis  standing 
godfather  to  her  at  the  font  :    the  Greek  church  admit- 
ting none  into  her  communion  of  the  reformed  religion, 
but  who  must  be  baptized  anew.'*     If  this  be  Anabap- 

(9)  Morini  De  sacr.  ordinat,  p.  170.  JSxpIic.  officior,  tanct.  ei  magn. 
EcclcfU.  Catecliista  calecliizat  et  docet  popiilum,  et  nmnes  qui  tx 
hrterodoxis  acl  orthrxloxos  venitint,  et  baptizandi  sunt  ■  ■  ■Iroroersor 
infanteiD  apprehendit,  et  iliam  immergit  et  baptizat. 

TRA^SLATIOK, 
Morin  on  the  estab fished  sacraiTients,  p.  170.  lUuttration  of  the  holy 
officet  of  the  Great  Church.  The  catechist  catechises  and  teaches  the 
people,  ard  all  who  come  over  from  the  heterodox  to  orthodox  arc  to  be 
baptized.  The  Immerser  or  Dipper  takes  tiie  child,  and  iminenies  and 
baptizes  it.  [Editor^ 

(1)  Alex.  Gordon's  Sitt.  of  Peter  the  Great*  Aberdeen.  ITT5,  Vol.ii. 
p.  25&    fiookxvi^ 
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tism,  the  Greek  is  an  Anabaptist  church  :  but  so  are 
all  churches,  for  all  baptize  when  they  think  the  essence 
hath  been  omitted.  The  church  of  Rome  doth  so 
when  the  proper  words  have  been  omitted  (2), 

OF    BAPriSH    IN    THE    ROMAN    CHURCH. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Baptists  and  the  Roman 
Catholicks  were  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  history  of 
baptism  ;  the  Ljitherans  and  Calvinists  like  arbitrators 
came  in  and  settled  the  difference,  but  not  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  party.  The  Baptists  held  that 
nothing  but  baptism  was  essential  to  baptism  (3)  :  but 
the  Catholicks,  beside  baptism,  held  the  necessity  of  no 
less  than  two  and  twenty  ceremonies,  which  they  had 
affixed  to  it :  twelve  preparatory  to  baptism,  five  at  the 
administration  of  it,  and  five  after  it.  So  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  states  the  business  (4).  Others  make  many 
more,  and  as  each  ceremony  included  several  rites,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  multiplied  certainly  by  five,  or 
probably  by  ten,  so  that  a  valid  baptism  included  more 
than  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  two  hundred  ceremo- 
nies.    A  single  article  will  shew  the  truth  of  this  obser- 

(2)  Encyclopedic.  Bapteme, 

(3)  Johan.  Wigandi.  Eptsc.  Potnezanient,  Dc  Anabaptiitno,  p.  129. 
Lipam.  1582.  Argutnenia  Anabapt'tMtarum,  Conatur  Menno  Dux  et  fax 
Anabaptistanim,  in  tuo  libro  cui  fiindamenti  titulum  praefixit,  etiam 
refutire  argumenta  orthodoxorum.     Menno  affirmat.      Absque  mandato 

Dei   in   ecclesia  Chriati    niliH   est   faciendum -Qiiicquid    non   est  ex 

expr€*90  Dei  ^erbo  instltutum,  id  non  est  obtervandtinn-^— Signs  non  sunt 
alitor  UAurpanda,  quam  ut  Chrmut  mandavit  •<— Chriati  ordinatio  in 
uaurpatione  baptiami  retinenda  eat~— 5'/ctif  Chriatus  instituit,  ita  et  apoa- 
toll  administrarunl  baptismunii  &.c. 

TRANSLATION. 

John  Wigandus,  Bithop  of  Pomezanien*,  on  Anabaptitm,  p.  129.  Printed 
at  Lipaic.  1582.  Ar^umenu  of  the  AnahaptUu.  Menno.  the  leader  and 
torch  of  the  Anabaptiata,  in  hi^  book  entitwd  the  Foundation  of  Christian- 
ity, even  endeavoura  to  refute  the  argumenta  of  the  orthodox.  Menno 
ajfirma  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Church  of  Christ  without  a 
divine  command.  Whatever  is  not  eMablished  by  an  express  command 
of  God  ought  not  to  be  observed— Tlie  ordinances  are  to  be  used  in  no 

other  way  than  aa  Chritt  has  commanded The  appointment  of  Christ 

in  the  use  of  baptism  is  to  be  rttained-^-^At  it  was  instituted  by  Chriati 
so  it  was  administered  by  the  AposUes,  &c. 

[Truly  these  are  not  the  wordi  of  an  heretical  madman,  however  bish- 
op Wigandus  may  have  esteemed  them.  Editor.l 

(4)  JOr  *aerfim.  baptitmi.    Cap.  zxv. 
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vation  ;  for  it  is  not  worth  while  accurately  to  investi- 
gate  a  subject  so  frivolous.  Oae  ceremony  was  the 
consecration  of  the  baptismal  water.  Prior  to  the  con- 
secration of  any  thing,  a  prelate  must  be  created.  The 
consecration  of  water  required  a  procession,  which  pro- 
cession was  all  made  up  of  consecrated  persons^  as 
priests,  deacons,  acolothysts,  and  so  on  :  consecrated 
things,  as  tapers,  crosses,  flags,  and  so  forth  :  consecrat- 
ed habits^  as  dalmaticks,  copes,  girdles,  and  so  on  : 
consecrated  utensils^  as  the  chrismatory,  censers,  and 
the  rest.  The  consecration  of  baptismal  water  presup- 
posed a  consecrated  place^  as  a  baptistery,  a  chapel,  a 
biith,  a  cistern,  a  font,  or  some  fixture  of  the  kind. 
The  consecration  of  water  required,  prayers^  benedictions^ 
the  pouring  in  of  chrisnty  which  had  been  before  made 
by  many  ceremonies,  the  melting  and  extinguishing  of 
a  ivax  taper y  the  crossing  of  the  water,  and  the  rest ;  so 
that  the  consecration  of  water  for  baptism,  which  is  call- 
ed only  one  of  the  twenly-two  ceremonies,  included  a 
great  number  of  ceremonies  ;  and  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  affirming,  that  the  two  and  twenty  cerefnonies  of 
baptism  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  five  or  ten,  or  perhaps 
by  a  greater  number.  When  the  reformers  took  up 
the  subject  they  acted  differently,  but  all  according  to 
their  own  principles.  The  Catholicks  retained  all,  for 
precedent  was  their  law  (5).  The  Baptists  rejected  the 
whole,  because  they  limited  positive  rites  to  positive 
scriptural  institution,  and  of  course  the  reason  for  reject- 
ing one  was  on  their  principles  a  reason  for  rejecting  all 
(6).  On  this  ground  they  rejected  infants.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  distinguished  between  what 
they  called  the  substance  of  baptism,  and  the  accidents  of 
it,  and  they  retained  the  first,  which  was  the  baptism  of 
infants  and  adults  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the 
last  they  dismissed  some,  and  reserved  others,  calling 
them  indifferent.  They  acted  on  theold  Papal  principle  of 
church  authority  :   and  assuming  the  second  position, 

(5)  Bell.  Omnes  enim  ritus,  quibus  nunc  utimur,  antiquistimi  sunt,  et 
Tel  ex  apottolorum  traditionc  manarunt,  Tel  a  sanctissimis  patribus  tnstituti 
sunt,  auonim  auctoritas,  praesertim  tot  ssecuUs  jam  confirmata,  plus  apud 
nos  valere  debet  quam  noTatorum  clamores. 

(6)  Wi^ndi  Progrestro  Jnabaptund.     p.  448.  anno  1529.      Aliaditpvi- 

tatio    Bas'iTeae Sed    Anabaptiste  manent  atri   JEtbiopes,   qumntamTis 

aqua  ptira  laventiir. 
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<hit  th*y  thetAseilves  Wert  the  church,  a  positioA  t^bieh 
each  party  assumied,  thc^y  compiled  t-ituals  and  creeds  t 
ind,  what  wds  very  reprehensible,  in  cities  wh^re  thef 
Werfe  a^  ifexiles,  and  lived  only  by  tht  tderation  of  th* 
Magistrates,  they  prititfed  standards  of  faith  and  practicei 
exacted  subscription,  and  r^solv6d  to  tolerbte  nobody^ 
particularly  naming  Papists  and  Anabaptists.  Let  it  riot 
seem  strange  that  they  united  parties  So  Very  different 
in  one  class  ^s  objects  of  horror;  Iii  this  case  they 
acted  dbnsistently.  Their  design  was  to  frame  a  relig- 
ion and  ehfbrce  it  by  law.  The  Catholicks  opposed  tM 
firtject  fls  ait  invasion  of  their  fights  :  foi*  although 
they  allowed  the  principle,  yet  they  VindicHted  thcit 
bwn  exclusive  right  to  the  practice.  The  Baptists 
denied  tbd  principle,  itself,  and  of  consequence  dppo^  / 
ftd  the  practice  as  a  tyranny  every  wherci  This  is  A  y 
Vagut*  general  notion  of  the  affair. 

Td  return.  The  tw^ty-t^d  ceretnoniei,  divided  irttd 
three  classes,  are  thus  arranged  by  his  Eminente.  The 
twdvt  that  precede  baptism  are  these :  i.  Giving  in  4 
name  and  a  request  to  be  b^ti^ed,  ancienfly  called^  hfi^ 
eoming  a  Cotn-p^tent.  li.  The  scrutiny  :  asking  and 
Answering  questions,  iii.  Renouncing  Satan^  iv«  The 
profession  of  faith.  V.  Giving  and  receiving  the  sign  of 
tb6  cross  in  thci  fbrehestd  and  the  breast,  vi.  Exorcism* 
Vii.  EksuiBation,  by  which  d^vih  are  expelled :  and 
Itisufflatton,  by  which  thcf  Spirit  of  God  is  communi- 
tiated.  viii.  Giving  Md  taking  salt.  i*.  The  Ephatba^ 
br  the  opening  by  the  application  of  spittle  to  tne  nos- 
trils dnd  fhtf  ears.  x.  The  tmpositbn  of  hand^t  tad  th^ 
benedtctioil.  xi.  Unctroh.  Aii.  Abstinence  from  wine, 
flc^h,  and  conjugal  iiitcrcolii-se.  Tint  five  M  baptism 
me :  I.  The  imposition  of  a  haihe.  ii.  The  stftsi^tanoA 
*f  ftp6h80ri^.  iii.  Consecration  of  the  water,  iv*  Triht 
mtmer^n.  v.  I'he  time  of  the  passover  c^  pencteost : 
eifccpl  in  ease*  of  necessity.  The  third  claai,  whictt 
follow  Baptism,  afe^  i.  The  kiss  of  peace,  ti*  Thft 
tbrlsrhal  unctibn.  iii.  The  lighted  taper.  It.  The 
#Hite  garment,  t.  The  toHk  and  honey.  The  Gardii 
Ml  tmdertdke«  to  defend  dl  these  in  theory,  but,  it  it 
dear,  they  were  not  aU  in  praetice ;  9<Mne  had  become 

59 
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obsolete,  as  die  milk  and  honey,  and  the  scrutiny :  oth« 
ers  were  not  ceremonies,  strictly  speaking,  but  neoes. 
sary  preparations,  as  the  giving  in  of  a  name,  the  request 
to  be  baptized,  and  a  profession  of  faith,  although  the 
church  had  rendered  each  ceremonious  by  aflixing  rites 
to  it.  It  may  suffice  just  to  remark  the  date  of  each. 
The  first  and  most  ancient  affix  to  baptism  was  the  a- 
nointing  with  olive  oil  immediately  before  it.  This 
came  iiv  about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
Greeks  of  family  and  fortone  first  began  to  embrace 
Christianity.  They  considered  baptbm  as  a  bathing, 
and  it  was  natural  to  them  to  use  the  same  precautions 
as  in  common  bathing.  Perfumed  unguents  followed 
of  course,  and  the  refreshment  of  milk  and  honey  ia 
Africa  was  equally  natural.  Some  very  learned  Protes- 
tants warmly  contend,  that  no  perfumed  unguents  woe 
used  during  the  first  three  centuries  (7).  If  tliey  mean» 
they  were  not  used  in  common,  it  should  seem  they 
cannot  be  contradicted  :  but  it  is  very  credible,  that  oil 
before  and  perfumes  after  came  in  together,  and  an  hun* 
dred  years  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  allow  for  this  ex« 
pensive  luxury  oi  the  gentry  to  creep  down  to  the  pop- 
ulace, and  to  become  a  general  custom.  The  other 
ceremonies  came  pouring  in  like  a  tide  along  with  the 
monks  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  following  oenturiesy  and 
the  reduction  of  them  to  children  was  a  work  of  time. 
That  most  learned  and  perfect  judge  of  ecclesiasdcal 
antiquities.  Monsieur  DaiUe,  treating  on  this  subject  in 
answer  to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  takes  occasion  to  up* 
braid  the  church  of  Rome  with  insincerity  in  boasting  of 
))er  conformity  to  antiquity.  He  proves  by  un^ueatioQ.^ 
able  authorities,  that  trine  immersion,  first  mentioned  in 
tiie  close  (rf*  the  second,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thiid 
century,  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Catholick 
(:hurch,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  till  about  the  6tli  ceo- 
tury,  when  the  Spanish  Catholicks  adopted  single  im« 
mersion :  that  although  Gregory  i.  allowed  the  validity 
of  immersion  in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  yet  he  says 
the  Romans  practised  trine  immersion,  that  a  synod  of 
Constantinople  censured  the  Eunomians  for  practising 

(T)  Joan.  Dallsei  De  cuit.  reiipoi*  Latin.  h\b,fi.  Cap.  zii.  Totis  tribuspri« 
mis  secuUs  anam  fuiiae  ttnodonem  ex  oleoj  naHam  ex  cbrUmate  tire  ex 
baiiamo. 
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single  imiDeraioo  in  the  name  of  Chrbt,  the  apostolicd 
canons  expressly  forbade  h»  and  Alcuin,  two  hundred 
years  after  Gregory,  censured  the  Spaniards  for  it,  as 
acting  contrary  to  universal    practice,    although  they 
bapti2sed  in  ik^  three  names :  that  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  €rregory,  and  the  practice  of   the  Spanish 
Catholicks,  trine  immersion  continued  to  be  universally 
practised  tili  the  fifteenth  century  (he  might  have  added 
till  the  Reformation)  :  that  Basil,  Jerom,  Gregory  Nys- 
aen,  and  others,  pretended  at  first  it  was  an  apostolical 
tradition:  that  their  successors  did  the  same :  that  there 
is  no  tradition  so  general :  that  the  Cardinal  allows  and 
even  proves  all  this :  that  the  church  boasts  of  her  at- 
tachment to  ancient  tradition,  and  yet  neither  dif^  three 
times,  nor  in  some  cases  once,  but  hath  fiiUen  into  an 
habit  of  pouring  or  sprinkling.      Where  then  is  her 
boasted  reverence  for  antiquity  (8)  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  phenomenon,  that  a  set  of 
men  should  be  able  to  persuade  the  world,  during  at 
least  ten  successive  ages,  that  trine  immersion  was  an 
i4X36tolical  tradition,  and  then  prove  for  several  succeed* 
ing  f^es,  that  aspersion  was  equally  valid.     It  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Catbolick  laity  had  no  principles  at  aU 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  priests  being  in  power  said, 
and  did  just  what  they  pleased.     The  truth  is,  the  first- 
over-acted  their  part,  and  brought  their  successors  into 
diBiculties,  which  they  were  obliged  to  surmount  as  well 
as  they  oould«    A  brief  detail  m{iy  serve  to  explain  this 
mystery. 

In  the  fourth  century  an  union  between  original  sin, 
and  the  efficacy  of  baptism  to  cleanse  it  away,  began  to 
discover  itself.  In  the  fifth,  Austin  employed  all  his  in- 
fluence to  establish  it.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
monks  found  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  so  highly  fitted 
to  their  purpose,  that  they  sang  the  praise  of  the  fall,  as 
an  event  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their  happiness. 

(8)  De  Cult,  ut  tup.  Cap.  XT.  TeKnl— Nee  semel,  Md  ter  tingimua 

Hieron.  In  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare—— Basil.  Ter  immergi  Kofniii«Di» 

iinde  eat  traditum  f— Ambros.  7ir  inergeiKlus  aqua  est Leo.  Sepul- 

turam  triduanam  imitatur  trina  demenio*— Chrysoit.  Dominus  in  tribut 
menionibut  ac^ttae  unum  baptiama  dincipuliaiattia  tradidit— -Peleg^.  Papa. 
In  nomine  trinitatis  trina  etiam  meriione— «-Greg.  1.  Noa  ter^9  mei^i^ 
iRDs,  kff.  Hoc  exempium,  si  Tel  unum  ettet,  noa  satis  docerit  istos  g^neri ' 
humane  nimium  secure  iUudere»  cum  se  summos  antiqiiitatis  veoeratoris 
et  cultores,  suaque  omnia,  antiqua.  nihit  apud  te  aovaqi  nihil  veeess 
mentri  gloriantur. 
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qrd^ied  som«  line^  to  be  ^?as«€(»  ^^d  tlie  praptic^  of 
«ngii)g  tt>€;m  in  bi»  nH^f^s^ry  to  Ib^  4WcQpUnue4f  T}» 
Yovcp  of  ibf:  multitude,  hpwever,  a^  u«mM,  prev«l^, 
^nd  for  m^uy  agos  evefy  year  c^  My  Saturd^yt  qpT  th^ir^ 
%bQUts,  at  the  hcn^iction  of  the  paschal  taper,  aU  catlu 
edr^  ^tid  Qolle^tf^  churches  and  ph^pelf,  ^cept  tho^ 
pf  the  Carthusi^  rf^ouadi^  vyith  thf;  hy«m  f  :irufral|  <jC 
vhich  this  liar  i$  a  pvt : 

O  liappy  Bin,  that  Merited  •ocii  and  m>  gfeat  a  RsdMiner  I 

Eveiy  book  was  full  of  the  subjject ;  and  those  of  the 
common  people,  just  before  the  Reformation,  when 
printing  began  to  put  books  into  their  hands,  abound 
Ivith  frightful  emblems  of  it.  In  the  prymer  of  SaHs- 
bury^  the  compiler  informs  the  reader  there  are  contained 
many  prayers  and  gqo^  pictures.  One  of  the^  rej)- 
zesents  the  pondition  of  man  by  nature,  and  under  it 
are  these  words : 

^  chijde  th^t  i^  into  this  VQrlde  cpiiiyi^j[<^ 
is  hardely  beset 'with  many  a  fo 
Whichc  ever  is  redy  to  his  undoynge 
The  worlde,  ^he  4e»h«,  devili,  and  d«llw  •!••• 

In  the  bed  lies  the  mother  wi,th  woful  looks  at  the  com- 
pany  and  hands  clasped.  At  her  side  lies  the  naked  new 
born  babe,  out  of  whose  mouth  on  a  label  proceeds  this 
reproach :  ^are  de  vuha  eduxistf  tne^  wneref6re  hast 
thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb?  Job  x.  18. 
In  the  room  stands  the  world,  a  man  weU  dressed  in  a  lay 
habit :  on  the  floor  sits  the  flesh,  a  plump  woman :  next 
the  bed  stands  the  devil,  as  ugly  as  horns,  and  claws;,  and 
wide  mouth,  and  long  ear^,  and  goat^s  beard,  can  make 
him  (9).  By  every  method  the  clergy  tried  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  horrible  ideas  of  God, 
their  neighbours,  and  themselves.  But  they  often 
spoke  so  ludicrously  of  their  most  sacred  institutes, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  were  (in- 
dividuals excepted)  under  suq)i  s^d  ^nd  ^out  im* 
pressions  as  they  pretended,  k  is  not  decent  to  give 
many  and  full  proofs,  but  an  qx^naple  of  one  of  the 
least  olfenstve  may  be  adlowed.  At  the  beginning  of 
^urch  books,  calen(}erqi  vi^s%  i^qiW^  pts\ced«    It  was 
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t^Kwght  QonvcnieQt  tp  give  in  rfaym^  at  the  bottom  of 
tacb  month  a  memprandum  of  the  principal  festivals  <^ 
tihe  month,  9od  of  wea^r  and  ominous  days«  In  the 
moDtb  of  August  there  were  atx  chief  days :  the  first,  the 
imprisonment  and  chaining  c^  Saint  Peter :  tlie  secondt 
the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mount :  the  third,  the 
roasting  of  Saint  Lawrence  on  a  gridiron,  for  not  dis- 
covering the  m^ney  of  the  church :  the  fourth,  the  as« 
aumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary :  the  fifth  is  the 
fiayingof  Sai^t  Barthgiofnew :  and  the  sixth,  the  behead* 
ipg  of  Saint  John  Ba{>ti$t.  Four  of  these  are  sad  events, 
Ijut  they  are  aU  deacribed  thus  ; 

Pe*  ter.  cal.  led.  for.  Je*  sv. 

jkud.  bade.  Lsu.  rcnce*  for.  to.  soy.  true. 

]Mla.  ry.  se,  ypg.  all.  tbeir.  debat«« 

Mad^.  Bar«  thylK  mew.  to.  breke.  Johqt,  pate. 

VhaM  if,    PeYer  called  for  Jeta, 

Aod  bade  Laurence  for  to  si^  true: 

Mary  M*eiiie  all  tbeir  debate 

Made  Bartbolomew  break  Jo1ip*s  pate. 

However  the  eaae  of  pety  might  be,  it  is  beyond 
aH  doubt,  ihe  n^Mile  Catholiek  chureh  was  in  a  state  of 
aueh  dej^rable  slavery »  thai  it  would  be  an  insult  on 
reason  to  hold  up  the  religious  practices  of  the  times 
as  proof  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large« 
Submisuon  to  authority  was  an  abridgment  of  all  re^« 
ion,  it  was  the  essence  of  education,  of  civil  potity,  of 
lites  and  ceiemoaies,  and  even  of  piety  itself. 

Thb  absolute  power  was  exercised  over  all  institutes  i 
and  XL  is  expressed  at  large  in  canon  law,  apd  in  brief  in 
nibricks.  Thus  the  rubricks  of  baptism  ordered  that 
the  priest  should  teach  their  parishioners  to  get  bjr 
heart  the  form  of  baptizing,  and  use  it  in  case  of  neces* 
sjty :  ^'  I  cristene  the  Peter  in  the  name  oi  the  Father 
and  of  the  Sone  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen  (1)  :'> 
that  they  should  charge  only  one  of  them  to  utter  the 
words  once  clearly  and  distinctly  word  for  word,  with- 
out repeating  any,  and  without  adding,  diminishing^ 
tranqx)sing,  comipting,  or  akering  any  thing  :  that 
they  should  order  them  to  dip  three  times,  ov  once, 
or  sprinkle  in  casea  of  extieme  danger  i  that  none 
should  be  baptized  in  private  except  the  cbildieD  of 

(1)  ManiMk  ^itmf^Ik  Baft.  F^xxxtk 
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kings  and  princes,  but  all  should  be  carried  to  churob^ 
unless  necessity  obliged  them  to  be  baptized  at  home  r 
that  ia  case  fear  of  sudden  death  did  oblige  them  to 
baptize  at  home,  if  the  child  livedo  it  should  be  consid* 
ered  only  as  half- baptized  ;  water  indeed  most  not  be 
re-applied,  lest  it  should  seem  to  countenance  Anabap- 
tism,  but  the  child  must  be  carried  to  church,  and 
the  omitted  ceremonies  added  :  that  in  the  case  oT 
foundlings,  whether  they  were  salted  or  not,  they  should 
be  baptized  conditionally  :  with  many  more  such  pro- 
visions,  for  which  no  authority  from  scripture  was  prc- 
tendedt  and  all  which  demonstrate  that  the  al>solute 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  claimed  in  other  cases, 
was  exercised  in  this,  and  of  course  that  baptism  was 
at  the  Reformation  in  a  state  <^  extreme  corruption  in 
the  Catholick  Churcl).  In  case  of  danger  of  death  the 
twenty-two  ceremonies  necessary  to  bapti^bi  were  all 
dispensed  with  :  and  yet  the  baptism  was  valid,  and 
the  infant  saved.  What  could  two  and  twenty  ceremo* 
iiies  do  more  ? 

In  exercises  of  piety,  the  stench  of  slavery  ascended 
along  with  the  sweet  incense  of  devotion,  aivd  prayer  to 
God  bcMTowed  the  language  of  the  court-rolls  of  a  feudal 
baron.  The  following  prayer  to  tlie  most  holy  Trinitj 
runs  in  this  style.  *'  O  blyssed  trinite,  the  Fader  the 
Sonne  and  the  Ilolye  Goost,  thre  persons  and  one  God, 
I  blyeve  with  my  herte  and  contesse  with  my  mouth  al 
thad  holy  chyrche  byleved  and  hoided  of  the,  as  much 
as  a  good  Catholyck  and  Cristen  man  ought  to  do  and 
byleve  of  the,  and  I  proteste  here  before  thy  majeste 
that  I  weil  live  and  dye  in  this  faith  and  continu  all  my 
lyfe.  And  in  knowledge  of  the  my  God,  fader  and 
maker  of  all  world,  I  thy  poore  creature  subjecte  and 
servante  do  make  to  the  faith  and  hommage  of  my  bodf^ 
and  of  my  soule,  whiche  I  hold  of  the  mmy  as  my  saver- 
ayne  Lorde  and  God,  with  all  tlie  goddes  [j^oodsj  natur- 
al, spiritual,  and  temporal,  that  I  have,  and  that  ever  I 
had,  and  also  that  I  intend  to  have  of  the  in  this  worlde 
here,  and  that  with  all  my  herte,  I  remercy  and  thanke 
the,  and  in  signe  of  the  cognoissance  and  knowledge  I 
pray  [pay]  unto  the  this  lytel  tribtHe  on  momynge  and 
on  evenyng,  that  is  that  i  adoure  and  worshippe  the 
with  herte  and  mouthe  in  faith  in  hoppe  and  in  charite 
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yrkh  this  lyteU  orisoo  and  prayer,  wich«  allonely  appar- 
teioeth  to  thy  blyssed  majeste,  signory  and  divinite." 
In  the  next  prayer  are  these  words  :  ''  protestyoge  that 
I  will  lyve  and  dye  in  the  faith  of  holye  chyrche  oure 
moder  and  thyne  espouse,  in  withnesse  of  this  confess 
sion  and  protestation  and  in  despite  of  the  fende  of  hell, 
I  offre  to  the  Credo,  in  whiche  all  verite,  all  trithe,  is 
conteyned,  and  to  the  I  commende  my  soule,  my  faith, 
xny  lyfe,  and  my  dethe.  Amen.  Credo  in  Deum." 
These  were  not  rhetorical  flights,  but  sober  declarations 
of  real  facts,  as  the  clergy  understood  them,  and  as  the 
peo[^e  were  made  to  profess  to  hold  them*  The  world 
was  a  great  fief  conquered  by  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
devil,  and  held  of  the  conqueror  as  sovereign  lord  under 
the  Pope  as  mesne  lord  between  the  lord  paramount  and 
his  tenants.  It  was  subject  to  feodal  return,  rent,  or 
service,  to  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  suit  to  the  lord's 
court,  and  to  reliefs  and  aids  payable  by  the  tenant  to 
the  lord.  On  this  principle  the  whole  system  of  eccle- 
siastical government  was  conducted,  and  out  of  it  rose 
investitures,  annates,  wardships,  marriages,  obits,  (a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriots)  fines,  escheats,  the  fifteen 
oos  or  orisons  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  so  on*  In  this 
sjTStem  all  Christians  were  va^als,  baptism  was  the  cer. 
emony  of  corporal  investiture,  and  the  unbaptized  part  of 
the  world  Were  slaves  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  fighting 
against  their  sovereign  lord,  in  defence  of  a  counter* 
claim  set  up  by  the  devil.  To  baptize  was  therefore 
called  to  chrmen* 

The  pictures  in  some  manuals  of  visiting  the  sick  and 
administering  the  last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction, 
represent  an  old  vassal  in  bed  expiring ;  devils  on  the 
floor  and  at  the  bed's  feet  waiting  to  seize  their  prey 
in  vengeance  for  hb  having  sworn  allegiance  to  another 
lord  ;  priests  at  the  bedside  with  lighted  tapers,  croshe^, 
and  other  ensigns  of  protection,  and  an  angel  flying  up 
with  a  prayer  of  the  poor  man  to  the  lord  paramount, 
who  shews  himself  at  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  holding 
a  globe  to  signify  the  world,  surmounted  with  a  cross  to 
express  his  conquest,  and  spreading  out  two  fingers  and 
4  thumb  in  token  of  safety  to  his  man  through  episcopal 
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benediction  (2).    Rdigion  before  the  reFdfmation  wz!i  a 
system  of  tyranny  written  in  hieroglyphicks. 

The  pubiick  baptism  of  infants  by  dipping  of  pouring 
in  the  Roman  CathoHck  churdi  is  conducted  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner  (3).  The  company  with  thi  child  wiit 
without  the  church  door.  The  priest,  having  previously 
prepared,  by  due  consecration,  water,  and  all  the  other  ma« 
terials  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony,  go^  t<^  the  door  and 
inquires  who  is  there  ?  The  godfather  answers  itl  th« 
name  of  the  child,  Stephen  such  an  one.  The  priest 
asks  what  be  wants?  the  godfather  tells  him,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church.  The  pricdt  demands  what  end 
he  proposes  in  coming  into  th^  church  ?  He  Is  answered, 
to  obtain  salvation.  Then  the  priest  exorcises  the  in* 
fant,  and  the  devil  is  solemnly  adjured  to  depaft.  «nd 
never  to  return,  as  befor'c  in  the  Greek  Church.  Next 
he  puts  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant ;  signs  hint 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  several  parts  of  hb  body ; 
irtd  with  spittle  on  his  finger  toticheS  his  nostrils 
and  his  ears,  pronouncing  tii  each  part  sentences,  pr4f- 
cfs,  and  benedictions.  All  this  b  performed  in  the 
porch.  Then  the  priest  gites  the  god&ther  hold  of  tlie 
t)ottom  of  his  surplice,  and  turning  sbout  introdifce^ 
htm  in  that  manner  into  the  church,  saying  to  he  walks, 
Enter  into  the  church  of  God,  that  you  may  partake  of 
eternal  life  with  Christ.  At  the  font,  the  godfetlitr  re- 
iiounces  Satan,  professes  his  belief  of  the  articles  of  tht 
creed ;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  desires  t6  be  bajK 
.tized,  answers  he  does  desire  it.  ^  Thetl  the  priest  takes 
the  child  if  he  dips  him,  and  immerses  him  6nee  in  Ae  font 
pronouncing  the  baptismal  words.  If  he  poors  wafer  on 
his  head,  the  godfather  holds  the  babe  bare-headed  over  tbt 
font,  and  the  priest  potfrs  on  the  water.  Rituals  diler:  but 
an  old  ritual  of  Venice  seems  tb  speak  the  general  sense, 
wheti  it  says,  ^Let  the  priest  baptize  him  in  the  name 
ef  the  holy  trinity  by  trine  immersidn ;  or,  acdordmg  td 
the  Custom  d  the  doamry  or  place,  let  him  potir  water  oa 
tfhe  head.**  'Fhen  the  priest  swoims  him  tvith  cbrismf 
and  hi  some  phices  puts  on  him  a  white  garment,  and 
gires  a  lightea  wa^^  taper  into  the  hand  of  the  godfmfa^, 
^ho  allsilong  is  considered  as  tfxe  representative  of  ^ 

(S)  Ibid.  n^iUnurtuorum.  (3)  (Mo  Rmpiniuu 
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^ild.  This  with  a  few  varieties  is  the  general  maimer 
of  Catholick  baptism. 

Here  are  two  articles  in  this  kind  of  baptism,  which 
deserve  attention,  salt  and  spittle ;  both  were  taken  frbm 
the  Greeks,  but  miserably  adulterated. 

First  in  regard  to  sak.  it  is  allowed,  that  commenta- 
tors and  ritualists  say  a  great  many  fine  things  about  it, 
as  that  Moses  salted  sacrifices,  that  salt  was  an  embleni 
both  of  friendship  and  anger,  that  it  was  sown  on  ruins 
to  express  barrenness,  that  Jesus  likened  his  disciples  to 
salt,  that  unsavoury  Christians  were  good  for  nothing, 
that  Paul  said,  have  salt  in  yourselves,  that  the  prophet 
cleansed  filthy  water  with  salt,  and  so  on  :  but  all  these 
imply  what  is  not  true,  that  is,  that  salt  was  first  intro« 
duced  in  baptism  for  some  of  these  reasons.  There  are 
allusions  to*  salt  in  the  discourses  of  the  fiithers,  and 
salt  in  baptism  is  allegorized  :  but  such  allusions  imply 
the  being  of  the  custom,  and  were  only  intended  to  im« 
prove  it  and  give  it  a  moral  turn.  The  fathers  dia^ 
coursed  of  a  custom  in  being ;  their  discourses  did  not 
institute  it.  Adult  baptism  by  dipping  great  multitudes 
in  a  baptistery  at  £aster  unravels  this  mystery  ;  and  thus 
applied,  the  priest  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  old 
form  of  words  made  use  of  at  the  application  of  it. 
Receive  the  salt  of  wisdom  ( })  :  for  prudence  suggested 
the  use  of  it  to  some  people  in  some  cases. 

It  hath  been  said  before,  bathing  was  a  science  in 
Italy.  Physicians  regulated  the  whole,  and  as  they 
thought  the  bath  in  some  seasons  dangerous  to  sonie 
constitutions,  and  especially  to  people  who  bathed  imme* 
diately  after  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  they 
prescribed  mineral  salts  for  evacuations  and  other  rea« 
sons  of  health.  The  most  abstemious  made  use  of  such 
preparations  before  they  went  into  the  publick  baths ; 
and  certainly  to  some  constitutions,  in  sonoe  habits  of 
body,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  before  publick 
bathing  too,  nothing  could  be  more  proper.  Moreover, 
it  b  certain,  salt  was  provided  by  the  church,  and 
delivered  to  Catechumens  some  days  before  baptism 
(4).     Indeed  it  was  consecrated,  that  is,  blessed  :  but  a 

(9)  S.  Gregortus  de  ord,  hmptU.    Accipe  sal  sapientix  in  ritam  xteAiam 
— -^CMd  Rom,  Accipe  salem  sapientiie  propitiatua  in  vitam  fBtemam. 
(4)  Concil.  Canhag.  iu.  An.  397.  Cap.  v. 

m 
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primitive  benediction  was  nothii^  but  sayidg  graced 
The.  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  very  fond  of  cheese. 
He  called  one  day  to  see  a  bishop  unawares,  and  as  it 
was  a  fast  day,  the  bishop  had  nothing  for  him  but  bread 
and  cheese  :  but  to  make  his  majesty  amends,  he  taught 
him  what  he  did  not  know  before,  the  deliciousness  of 
mouldy  cheese.  The  prelate  said  grace.  The  Emper- 
or was  delighted  with  his  treat,  and  ordered  several 
hampers  of  mouldy  cheese  to  be  sent  him  annually,  for 
which  he  paid  like  a  prince.  Soon  after  a  benedictioii 
of  cheese  appeared  among  the  blessings  of  the  pious 
clergy  (5).  When  princes  and  their  households  first 
•m^ced  Christianity  by  being  dipped  thrice  in  a  river, 
or  a  publick  baptistery,  would  it  have  been  very  won- 
derful  if  the  physician  had  rendered  himself  necessary  by 
his  prescriptions  ?  Is  there  any  thing  very  incredible  in 
supposing  that  the  better  sort  of  people  imitated  thdr 
betters,  and  the  poor  them  ?  And  is  it  very  unlikely 
that,  when  infant  baptism  came  in,  a  spiritual  sense 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  salt,  and  so  mineral  be  ex- 
changed for  common  salt  ?  There  are  passages  in  some 
writers,  which  seem  to  express  a  real  literal  cleansing  of 
the  body  by  medicine  preparatory  to  baptism  :  but  Ixild 
allegory  was  so  much  the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  such  writers. 

Spittle  in  baptism  is  easily  traced  to  its  origin. 
Every  body  knows  spitting  on  any  person  haA  always 
been  accounted  a  mark  of  contempt.  IVhen  Catechu- 
mens were  examined  before  baptism,  whether  they  re- 
nounced all  the  Pagan  demons,  they  answered  with  vi- 
vacity by  Ufting  up  the  hand,  declaring  aloud  their  ab- 
horrence of  Paganism ;  and  by  spitting,  expressed  thdr 
detestation  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  ^1  the  rest  of  the 
rabble  (6).  The  modern  Greek  rituals  require  all  adult 
Catechumens,  when  they  renounce  Satan,  to  spit  on 
him  :  and  it  is  credible  it  was  so  in  the  be^ning(7}. 
TertuUian  refers  to  this  custc»D(8).      In  time,  when 

tlO  Sanfranemis  De  Ge§t  CaroU  M.  Lib.  i,  x?iL 
1 6)  Euchologion  uhi  tup 

(7)  Ibid,  orat,  adfadendum  eateehMtntmim*  p.  S3S.  Saccrdoi  alt 
Abrenuncias  Satanx  }  Reapondet  Abrenuncto.  Saterdos,  Abrenanctasti  I 
Eesp.  Abrenunciavi.  Sacerd.  Abreiuinciaati  ?  RMp.  Abr^Hinciavi.  Sacerd* 
Insiiffla  ifritur,  et  expue  in  ilium,  &c. 

(8)  Trrtulliaiii  ad  uxor  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  ▼.  Cum  aliquid  immundom  flatu 
tgpuia  i>  ad  SeapuL  demooes  aon  modo  ccspuimusf  sed  ctiiunreTiicimoi. 
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fiarents  brought  children  who  could  indeed  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  creed,  but  who  could  not  weH 
utter  the  renunciation,  (for  Catechunoens  used  to  draw 
in  a  good  deal  of  breath,  and  utter  it  so  as  to  speak  and 
spit  with  vehemence)  the  parents  performed  this  part  fw 
me  children,  and  j^nce  infants  were  received  to  baptism, 
the  priest  performs  this  by  touching  the  child's  nostrils 
and  ears  :   an  obliquity  that  was  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
plication of  texts,  concerning  the  spittle,  which  Jesus 
applied  to  the  eyes  of  the  bluid,  and  which  made  this 
simple  custom  a  mystery  by  ymy  of  accounting  for  it(9)* 
To  conclude.      Immersion  in  the  church  of  Rome 
stood  by  law  established  dH  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth 
century.       Then  pouring  was  tolerated  in   cases  of 
necessity  :   but  many  laws  were  made  in  future  ages 
against  pouring,  except  in  such  cases;  and  the  custom 
of  dipping,  having  been  so  long  established  by  law,  had 
become  so  inveterate,  that  the  practice  did  not  fell  whol- 
ly into  disuse  till  the  sixteenth  century  at  least.    Immer- 
sion hath  never  been  abrogated  by  law  in  the  Roman 
church,  or  ever  deemed  invalid  ;  and  all  that  the  law 
hath  done  amounts  to  no  more  than  without  repealing 
one,  blowing  the  validity  of  both.    The  express  bw,  as 
it  now  stands  in  modem  practice,  and  by  which  rituals 
are  examined,  allowed,  and  published,  is  in  these  words : 
^*  Although  baptism  may  be  administered,  either  by 
dipping,  pouring,  or  sprinkling  :   yet  pouring  is  U>  be 
observed  as  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
done  by  pouring  three  times.    It  is  not  lawful  to  depart 
from  this  custom,  except  in  cases  of  necessity •''     In 
foreign  rituals  of  the  ^xteenth  century,  the  priest  is  di- 
rected to  take  the  child  into  his  own  hands,  and,  when 
he  shall  have  baptized  him,  and  raised  him  out  of  the 
font,  to  deliver  him  to  the  sponsors  (1).    In  later  rituals 
the  sponsors  are  directed  m  the  rubricks  to  hold  the 
child,  and  pictured  as  standing  backward  with  their 
feet,  leaning  the  upper  part  of  tl^ir  bodies  forward,  and 
holding  a  naked  child  over  the  font,  while  the  priest  is 

(9)  Jotnius  Botticci  Morat.  Gtdanen»,  Bapdnrnt.  Abrenunciatio  olim 
fiebat  in  baptitmo  :  at  eum  flato  expiierent  baptizandi  adulti.  Pro  infan- 
tibus  minittri  eccleais  et  autceptorea  hoe  faciebant 

(1)  Ordo  Neafid.  Sacerdoa  acctpiat  puenim  diligenter,  et  baptizet ;  et 
cuin  Msuztezent  de  fonte  compatret  et  commatrea  taogant  pvenimf  lie 
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pouring  water  over  him  (2).  In  rituals  of  the  last 
century,  the  children  are  represented  clothed  except 
the  head,  and  the  sponsor  holding  only  that  over  the 
font.  In  tliat,  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
English  seminary  at  Douay  in  Flanders,  in  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  four,  the  priest  is  directed  to  take 
the  infant  into  his  hands,  and  baptize  him  by  trine  im- 
mer^i,  invoking  the  holy  Trinity,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ^^  He  shall  dip  him  once  with  his  fece  toward 
the  West,  and  say,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father ;  then  he  shall  dip  him  again  with  his  face  to^ 
ward  the  South,  «id  shall  say,  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  then 
he  shall  dip  him  a  third  time  with  his  face  toward  the 
water,  and  shall  say,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen." 

In  this  country  and  in  Ireland  the  practice  of  dipping 
hath  always  stood,  and  yet  stands  established  by  law. 
In  the  twelfth  century  a  council  in  Ireland  ordained  that 
children  should  be  baptized  in  pure  water  by  trine 
immersion.  But,  as  a  proof  that  a  history  of  fiu:ts  can* 
not  be  collected  from  mere  laws,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  Irish  baptized  by  plunging  their  children  in 
milk,  and  were  superstitious  enough  to  imagine  that 
every  part  so  plunged  became  invulnerable  TS).  In  the 
same  century  a  council  at  York  ordered  that  baptism 
should  always  be  performed  by  trine  immersion,  and 

E>uring  was  allowed  only  in  case  of  necessity  as  at 
ome.  In  succeeding  centuries  the  same  order  was 
frequendy  repeated  in  different  synods  (4).  In  times 
nearer  the  Reformation,  as  the  inferior  clergy  were  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  and  the  people  if^  possible  more  so 
than  they,  and  all  of  them  utterly  incapable  to  determine 
what  was  law,  learned  canonists  drew  up  small  manuals, 
which  contained  extracts  from  the  provincial  constitu- 
tions of  Archbishop  Peckham,  and  others,  and  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  both  priests  and  people  for  a  sort  of 

(2)  Ordo  Venet,  1612.  nunc  ad  nuliorem  firmam  ftdaettu*  Tunc  patri* 
11118,  live  matrtna  admoveat  manus  baptisando,  et  aacerdoa  baptisani 
semel  dicat  Ego  te  baptize  in  notniae  Patris  X  et  Filii  X  et  Spiritiia 
Sancti  X  Amen.  Ad  singulas  cnices  fundens  aqvam  baptismi  aoper 
caput  baptizandi-^— Joan.  Steph.  Duranti.  De  ritihu  tcciet.  CaiMU 
Parisiis.  1631.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xix.  Ritum  Baptizandi  sab  trina  iBBer- 
sione  vel  aspersione  hactenus  Romana  servavit  Ecciciia. 

(3)  Godolphin*8  XepertoHum, 

(4)  Spelman.  Concilia Cassil.  1172 Ebor.  HQS.**— Londin.  1900 

^— SaUtbur.  1217.— Dunelm.  1220--p— Exon.  1287.«-— Wiatoa.  Id0& 
^-— Wigoro.  1240-    Trina  temper  fial  immcnio  baptixaodi. 
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pocket  companions  to  direct  them  in  all  emergencies 
how  to  discharge  their  offices  with  safety. 

At  the  Reformation  in  some  of  the  first  rituals  pub- 
lished by  authority,  there  is  a  short  preface,  which 
says,  ^^Baptisme  in  the  old  time  was  not  commonly 
ministred  but  at  two  tymes  in  the  yeare,  at  £aster  and 
at  Whitsuntyde,  at  which  times  it  was  openly  min- 
istred in  y*  presence  of  all  the  congregation  (5). 
Which  custome  (now  being  growne  out  of  use)  although 
it  cannot  for  many  considerations  be  wel  restored  again, 
yet  it  is  thought  good  to  folow  y*  same  as  nere  as  con- 
veniently may  be."  Then  it  proceeds  to  direct  that 
baptism  be  administered  on  a  Sunday  in  a  church, 
•*  when  the  most  nombre  of  people  may  come  together." 
*^  Then,  says  the  rubrick,  the  prieste  shall  take  the  chyldc 
in  his  handes  and  aske  the  name :  and  namyng  the 
chyld»  shall  dyppe  it  in  y*  water  thryse.  Fyrst  dyppyng 
the  ryght  syde :  seconde  the  lefte  syde :  the  thyrde  tyme 

dippyng  the  fece  toward  the  fonte And  if  the  chyld 

be  weake  it  shall  suffyce  to  pour  water  upon  it."  In 
later  rituals  the  rubrick  says,  the  priest  shall  take  the 
child  in  his  hands-^^— and  shall  dip  it  in  the  water-— and 
if  the  child  be  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  (6). 
The  modem  rituals  say  the  same,  and  require  the  font 
to  be  *'  filled  with  pure  water."  On  the  whole,  law  and 
practice  were  both  alike  for  ages  :  but  when  practition- 
ers  found  law  inconvenient  and  troublesome  in  practice, 
experiment  got  the  better  of  authority,  and  in  time  le- 
gislature thought  it  the  wisest  way  to  let  both  alone,  as 
many  evils  would  have  attended  an  alteration  of  law, 
and  many  more,  a  direct  prohibition  of  a  veiy  conveni- 
ent custom. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

KCFORMED   BAPTISM* 

IN  the  deplorable  state  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  reformers  found  baptism  in  the  Catholick 
church,  when  in  that  church  they  awoke  to  inquiry.     In 

{5)  7^  boh  of  the  common  prater,  l^c.  Wtgomist  in  offieina  Joanois  Oi« 
«»ii  cum  prf^.  Miii,  1549 

(6)  The  boke  of  common,  prmjer,  Ufc.  Londini.  inojgknm  EdOTttdi  Wbyt-i 
^Qiche.  eumfriv.  ai  imfrimemlmn  eolnm*  ISS2. 
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fht  first  instanqe  they  determined  their  own  right  t» 
inquire ;  in  the  next,  they  adjusted  their  creed ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  they  regulated  their  polity ;  but  in  all  they 
retained  the  original  error.  Inquiry  is  the  right  oi  man, 
and  to  reason  is  to  inquire:  hut  faiths  not  reason,  was 
made  the  ground- work  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  the 
new  church,  as  in  the  old,  inquiry  was  monopolized  by  a 
sacred  few ;  and  the  rest,  as  incompetent  to  an  exercise 
so  sublime,  were  ordered  to  obey. 

In  regard  to  baptism,  the  founders  of  established  re- 
formed churches  retained  five  principal  articles.  First, 
they  imagined  a  fictitious  being,  which  they  called  the 
churchy  that  was  themselves,  not  the  people,  but  their 
kings,  the  clergy  in  synod,  and  as  many  fathers  as  they 
supposed  had  been  of  their  sentiments,  of  whom  Saint 
Augustine  was  ^ways  one.  Secondly,  they  retained 
the  chief  or  rather  the  only  reason  for  infant  baptism, 
original  sin :  some  with  all  its  frightful  consequences; 
and  others  with  the  same  consequences  qualified  after  a 
certain  manner.  Thirdly,  they  united  certain  invisible 
benefits  with  baptism:  some  supposed  it  a  physical 
cleansing  from,  sin  ;  others,  a  conveyance  ci  moral 
qualities ;  and  others,  a  seal  or  sign  of  a  contract 
between  Almighty  God  and  the  faithful,  and  the 
children  of  the  faithful ;  or,  as  they  by  a  Jewish  fig- 
ure expressed  it,  the  seed  of  the  godly,  implying  that 
godliness,  and  expressly  declaring  that  sin,  werebodi 
propagated  by  natural  generation.  Fourthly,  they  con. 
fined  the  administration  of  it  to  a  clergy.  Lastly,  they 
gave  the  people  no  liberty  oj  refusal:  the  alternative  was 
submission  or  persecution.  The  whole  reformation  of 
baptism,  then,  lay  in  discarding  a  few  of  the  least  pop- 
ular of  the  two  and  twenty  exterior  ceremonies.  How 
much  such  a  reformation  contributed  to  the  real  im- 
provement of  society,  or  the  advancement  of  virtue,  is 
not  a  question  of  this  place. 

However  various  the  objections  of  different  reformers 
against  the  several  parts  of  papal  baptism  were,  none, 
except  the  Socinian  and  other  Baptists,  touched  either 
the  theological  bottom  of  original  sin,  or  the  civil 
ground,  absolute  power  of  imposing  religion  on  babes, 
which  are  the  true  and  real  bases  of  infant  baptism. 

Some  English  reformers  objected  against  the  cere- 
monies.   Thus  in  a  book  printed  abroad  in  the  reiga 
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of  Mary  :  "For  besydes  that  they  [the  sacramentsj^ar^ 
ministred  in  an  unknown  tunge,  howe  be  they  defyled 
with  mens  tradicions,  and  beggarly  ceremonies  ?  unto 
iht  sacrament  of  baptisme,  they  putte  Heathenish  rites 
and  wicked  coniuracions.  For  Baals  prieste,  before  the 
childe  can  be  baptized,  bewy  tcheth  the  water,  shutteth  the 
church  doore,  coniureth  the  deuel  out  of  the  poore  yoage 
in&unte,  bespueth  the  chylde  with  his  vile  spitle  and 
stincking  slaueringe,  putteth  salte  in  the  chyldes  mouth, 
smereth  it  with  greasye  and  unsauer  oyle,  &c.  And 
withoute  these  apysh  toyes,  they  make  the  people  beleue, 
that  the  baptisme  is  nothig  worth.  Ah  good  Lord,  is 
this  any  other  thing  than  a  playne  laughing  to  scorne  of 
thy  dere  sones  instituces  ?  Do  these  Papistes,  by  adding 
beggarly  ceremonies,  anye  other  thinge  than  set  thy 
Sonne  Christe  to  schole,  and  auance  theyt*  owne  fleshly 
imag^nacio  abouc  the  wysedome  of  the  Lorde  Christe 

The  Reformers  objected,  also,  against  the  adminis- 
tration  of  baptism  in  Latin,  an  unknown  tongue*  Thus 
Tyndale :  "Baptym  hathe  abo  his  worde^smd  promyse 
whyche  the  preest  ought  to  teache  the  people  and  chrys* 
tenths  in  the  Englyshe  tonge,  and  not  to  play  the  popyn- 
gaye  with  Credo  sayeye,  Fo/o  saye  ye,  and  bapttsmum 
sayc  ye,  for  there  ought  to  be  no  mummynge  in  such  a 
mater  (2). 

Bishop  Ridley  did  not  think  it  much  signified :  **  Al- 
thoughe  I  wolde  wisshe  baptisme  to  be  geve  in  the  vuU 
gar  toung  for  the  peoples  sake  which  are  presente,  that 
Siey  may  the  better  understand e  their  owne  profession, 
and  also  be  more  hable  to  teache  their  childrs  the  same, 
yet  notwithstanding  ther  is  not  lyke  necessitee  of  the 
vulgare  tounge  in  baptisme,  and  in  the  Lorde's  supper. 
Baptisme  is  gevc  to  children^  who  by  reason  of  their 
aege  are  not  able  to  understande  what  is  spoken  unto 
them  what  tounge  soever  it  be  (3)." 

(1)  An  humble  supplication  unto  God,  for  the  restoringe  of  hys  hotyft 
woorae,  unto  the  churche  of  Bng^Iande  mooste  mete  f  be  savde  in  these 
•ur  dayea«  euen  with  tears  of  euery  true  and  faythful  £n^ish  harte.  Im- 
prynted  at  Strasburgh.  1554. 

(2)  The  Obedyence  of  a  Cbrysten  Man«  &e.  By  William  Tvndale,  oth- 
erwyse  called  Hychins,  Prynted  at  Malborowe,  in  the  lande  of  Hesse«  by- 
Hans  Luft  The  viii.  day  of  Maye.   Anno  m  d  xxvih.  Fo.  Iixt,  Baptym. 

(S)  Certs  ffodly,  learned,  and  comfortable  conferences,  betweene  the 
two  Reuerenoe  fathers  and  holye  martyrs  of  Christe,  D.  Nicolas  Ridley 
late  Bysshoppe  of  London,  and  M.  Hughe  Latymer  sometyme  Byssfai^ft 
of  Worceiter,  dttziog  tht  tyme  of  theyr  emprytonmeuUi.  m.  w.  ltx. 
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They  did  not  object  against  the  mode  in  use,  but 
explained  and  confirmed  it.  Thus  Tyndale :  "  The 
plunfryn^e  into  the  water  signifieth  that  we  dye  and  are 
buryed  with  Chryst  as  concernynge  the  old  lyfe  of  synne 
which  is  Adam.  And  lYi^pullynge  out  agayn  sygnyfyeth 
that  we  ryse  agavne  with  Chryste  in  a  new  lyfe  (4).'* 

Thus  the  matter  is  described  in  King  Eklward's  Cat- 
echism. •*  Master.  Tell  me  (my  sonnc)  how  these 
two  sacramentes  be  ministred :  baptisme :  and  that 
which  Paul  calleth  the  supper  of  the  Lord  ?  Scholar^ 
Hym  that  beleveth  in  Christ :  professeth  the  articles  rf 
the  Christian  fayth :  and  myndeth  to  be  baptised  (I 
speake  nowe  of  th«  that  be  grows  to  ripe  yeres  of  discre- 
tion :  sith  for  the  y»g  babes,  theyr  parentes  or  die 
churches  proressio  sufficeth)  the  minister  dyppeth  in,  or 
washeth  with  pure  and  cleane  water  onlye,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holy  Giiost: 
and  the  commendeth  him  by  praicr  to  God,  into  whose 
churche  he  is  now  openly  as  it  wear  enrowled,  that  it 
may  please  God  to  graunt  him  hys  grace,  whereby  he 
may  answer  in  belefe  and  life  agreablye  to  his  profes- 
sion  (5).'» 

The  Reformers  wished  for  a  further  Reformation^ 
Thus  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his 
will.  "  Fourthly,  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  hj 
political  constitutions  authorized  amongst  us,  as  I  am  and 
have  been  persuaded,  that  such  as  are  now  set  down  by 
publick  authority  in  that  churche  of  Englande,  are  no 
way  either  ungodly  or  unlawfuU,  but  may  with  good 
conscience,  for  order  and  obedience  sake,  be  used  <^  a 
good  Christian ;  for  the  private  baptism  to  be  ministred 
by  women,  I  take  neither  to  be  prescribed  nor  permitted,  so 
have  I  ever  been,  and  presently  am  persuaded,  that  some 
of  them  be  not  so  expedient  for  this  church  now,  but 
that  in  the  church  reformed,  and  in  all  this  time  of  the 
gospell,  wherein  the  seed  of  the  scripture  hath  so  long 
been  sown,  they  may  better  he  disused  by  little  and  little^ 
thea  more  and  more  urged  (6)." 

(4)  Ob«dyencc  of  a  Chrysten  Man,  &c. 

(5)  The  Catechisme.  Impryntad  at  London  by  Jhon  Day  —  and  are  t* 
be  solde  at  hys  shop  by  the  title  conduit  in  Chepesyde  at  the  tygne  of  the 
Returreccion  [printed  in  1 553.] 

^6)  RastaH's  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Tewn  and  Church  of  Sootii- 
well  London.  1787.  p.  302.  The  preamble  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Edwin  Sandys,  late  Archbishc^  of  Torkj  who  di^d  at  Southwell  10  Joly, 
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The  printjed  creeds,  canons,  and  ritual^  of  churches, 
resemble  the  statute  laws  of  a  kingdom  :  but  real  prac- 
tice often  differs  very  widely  from  dc'clared  rules  boih  in 
church  and  state.     This  is  remarkably  true  in  three 
great  communities  of  Christians  in  regard  to  both  the 
mode  of  baptizing,  and  the  reason  of  the  practice  of  in- 
fant baptism.     If  by  sprinkling  be  understood  scatter, 
ing  in  small  drops,  it  must  be  granted  it  is  contrary  to 
law  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  in  the  episcopal  church  of  England  (7).     In  the 
standards  of  these  churches  baptism  is  defined  dipping, 
pouring  is  tolerated  in  case  of  weakness :  but  sprinkling 
is  not  mentioned.     The  most  accurate  writers  in  the 
Catholick  church,  when  they   speak   of  sprinkling  al- 
ways mean  a  scattering  of  holy  water,  and  never  think 
of  an  administration  of  baptism.     They  say,  very  truly, 
baptism  never  was  administered  by  aspersion  in  the 
primitive  church,  yet  probably  practice  may  differ  from 
these  definitions  and  canons  in  all  these  churches.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  some  clergymen  of  the  established  church  of 
England  have  conscientiously  interpreted  the  law  accord- 
ing to  its  apparent  true  intent  and  meaning,  of  which 
two  examples  shall  suffice.      Both  are  taken  from  the 
journal  of  a  zealous  minister  of  that  church,  the  Rev< 
Mr.   John    Wesley.      *' Savannah,    1736,    Feb.    21st, 
Mary  Welch,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  first  church,  and  the  rule  of  the 
church  of  England,  by  immersion.     May  5th,  I  was 
asked  to  baptize  a  child  of  Mr.  Parker's,  second  bailiff 
of  Sa\annah.     But  Mrs.  Parker  told  me,  Neither  Mr. 
P.  nor  1  will  consent  to  its  being  dipped.     1  answered. 
If  you  certify  that  your  child  is  weak,  it  will  suffice  (the 
rubrick  saj^)  to  pour  water  upon  it.     She  reply 'd.  Nay, 
the  child  is  not  weak  ;    but   I  am   rt solved    it  shvtil 
not  be  dipped.     This  ai^ument  I  could  not  confute. 

(7^  Mallet  Encycloped  \8per9ion. 

Confeasio  Doctrinae  Snxomcarum  ficdesiarum  S3modo  Tridentinae  oblaU. 
Anno  Domini  m  d  li  Francoforti  1553  De  Bapti-imo.  Baptismus  est 
integra  actio,  vide  licit  mersio,  &  verbnrum  pronunciatio  :  E^o  baptizo  te 
in  nomine  Patris,  &  Filii,  &  Spiritua  Sancti  In  hiH  verbis  aumniAm 
doctrinat  Evanffetii  comprehensam,  saepe  enarramus.  Egfo  bvptizo  te,  id 
•St,  ego  teatincor  hac  mersione  te  abhit  a  p'ccatis,  &i  recipi  jam  a  vero 
Deo,  qui  en  Pater  Domini  no»tri  Jesii  ChriBti,  qui  to  per  FiUum  jMUm 
Ofaristam  Hedemit,  &  •anctlficat  te  Spiritu  Sancto. 
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Sol  went  home;  and  the  child  was  baptized  by  smother 
person  (8).'* 

From  the  dajrs  of  Augustine  to  the  Reformadon, 
those  who  in  the  Catholick  church  practised  infimt 
baptism  never  imagined  Christianity  hereditary :  but 
supposed  the  moment  an  in&nt  was  separated  fixmi  its 
mother,  it  was  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  accountable 
for  the  crimes  of  both  Adam  and  Eve,  defiled  with  »a 
itself,  inhalMted  by  Satan,  under  the  wrath  of  God, 
without  Christianity^  without  hope  in  either  world,  and 
doomed,  dying  as  it  was,  to  everlasting  misery.  Con- 
ceiving that  regeneration  was  a  work  of  the  Hcdy  Ghost, 
and  that  this  work  was  done  in  baptism,  they  baptized 
children,  and  on  these  principles  they  bapdae  in&nts  to 
this  day  (9)^  This  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  into  the 
creeds,  canons,  and  rituals  of  the  church,  that  it  never 
can  be  separated  till  the  whole  economy  is  dissolved. 
The  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Episcopal  church  of 
England  at  the  Reformation,  laid  aside  some  ceremo- 
nies, but  continue  infant  baptism  avowedly  on  these 
principles  (l).  The  opinions  of  divines  in  both  these 
churches  have  varied  very  much ;  but  the  old  standards 
and  forms  remain,  and  while  they  do,  the  doctrine  held 
forth  in  them  must  be  the  reputed  doctrine  of  the  diurch* 
es«  On  these  principles  the  rituals  are  composed  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  believed^  this  is  the  doctrine  expressed. 

Ltttheran  Baptism,  as  it  is  practised  bt  es- 
tablished Rituals  in  Saxont,  Denhaek 
and  nobwat. 

The  Lutheran  offices  of  baptism  are  four  (2) : 
.   I.  The  publick  baptism  of  infams.     This  is  administer^ 
ed  in  the  church  by  some  |)erson  in  orders  as  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  as  it  may  be  convenienL    The 

(8)  Extract  of  the  Rcr.  Mr.  John  Weirtey's  Joarnd  fioBi  bis  embarks 
ing  for  Georpa,  to  his  return  to  London.  Second  Edition.  BristoL  1743. 
(91  Concu.  Trident  ^'omio.  «.  Defeccaio  urigimUL 
(1)  Articles  agreed  apon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  prov- 
inces, and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  conracation  holden  at  London  in  the  year 
1562  ;  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opinions  and  for  the  esublishing  of  con- 
sent touching  true  religion.  Reprinted  by  his  Majesty's  commandment 
vith  his  royal  declaration  prefixed  therennto ----Art.  iz.  Of  Original  or 
Birth  Sin. 

^^«f*tr"  Terpager.  Ritual.  Zecht.  DaiMt  a  JfirveFi*    /G»»cl706. 
pag.  39.  J^  Bafu  ^ 
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priest  begins  with  exorcism  (3).  Neit  be  viakes  th« 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  face  and  the  breast  of  the  infant 
(^S).  Then  he  repeats  some  prayers^  and  reads  that 
part  of  the  tenth  of  Mark,  which  speaks  of  bringing 
children  to  Jesus.  Next  he  lays  his  hand  on  die  head 
of  the  child  and  says  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  after  which  he 
inquires  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  then  asks  him  three 
times  whether  he  renounce9  the  devil  and  his  works, 
and  three  times  whether  he  believes  in  God  the  Father, 
and  so  on,  to  all  which  fir  the  infant  the  godfather  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative  (5).  Then  the  naked  head  of 
the  child  is  held  over  the  font,  and  the  priest  pours  water 
three  times  over  it,  while  ht  is  pronouncing  the  usual 
baptbmal  words,  pouring  once  in  the  name  of  the  Fatbr 
er,  a  second  time  in  tM  name  of  the  Son,  and  a  third 
time  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  he  covers 
the  head  of  the  child,  and  before  he  returns  it  to  the 
god&ther,  he  pronounces  with  his  hand  upon  the  head  a 
short  benedictory  prayer. 

ii.  The  prhate  baptism  of  in/bntSs  This  is  allowed 
only  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  such  cases  baptism  is  ad« 
ministered  by  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  or  a  sworn  midwife, 
or  the  mother  of  the  babe.  This  being  an  hasty  per* 
larmanoe  of  baptism,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  service 
is  omitted,  as  the  renunciation  of  Satan,  and  the  profea* 
sion  of  faith ;  but  if  the  child  lives,  he  is  afterward  carri- 
ed to  church,  and  the  priest  adds  the  parts  which  had 
been  omitted. 

iii.  The  baptism  ef  exposed  infants.  This  b  perfimn- 
ed  as  the  publick  baptism  of  in&nts  is. 

iv.  The  baptism  of  adttlts.  These  are  instructed  some 
time  before  baptism  :  at  the  administration  ex<»rciBm  is 
omitted :  godfathers  are  not  albwed  to  answer,  but  the 
person  to  te  baptized  is  himself  publickly  catechized :  he 
renounces  Satan :  professes  his  belief  (^ the  creed:  an4 
kneeling  on  a  little  bench,  and  leaning  his  head  over  the 
font,  the  priest  pours  water  on  it  while  he  utters  the  bap* 
tbmal  words. 

(S)  Exi  Imnrande  S^iritus,  et  da  lociiir.  Splritui  Sancto  -  -  44}uro  te  im« 
munde  Spiritus  in  nomine  Patris,  &c. 

(4)  Accipe  gigiuim  stgactm  eniQia  tam  in  fiieie  tun  x  <lQam  in  pectore  x. 

(5)  Ad  qufts  quxBtiones  infaatem  Icnens  [sutceptor]  dara  root  J^  in' 
fmu  respondet  *  •  abrcnwicio  -  •  rdo  •  -  ovedo»  kc* 
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English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  established  Bap- 

IISM. 

The  modern  baptismal  offices  of  the  episcopal  church 
in  England  are  evidently  copied  from  those  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  The  lesson,  the  prayers,  the  renunria- 
tion,  and  the  creed,  are  the  same.  But  in  two  articles 
the  English  differs  from  other  Lutheran  liturgies.  The 
English  omit  exorcism  :  and  it  enjoins  dipping,  av  d 
allows  of  pouring  in  infant  baptism  only  in  case  of  weak- 
ness (6).  In  adult  baptism  it  requires  dipping  or  pour- 
ing, and  a  certificate  of  weakness  is  not  necessar}'  to  the 
latter  (7). 

Calvinist  Baptism,  as  the  Rituals  of  the 
Scotch,  French  Protestants,  Swiss,  anb 
Dutch,  REcyjiRE  it  to  be  periormed. 

The  litui^  of  Zurich  is  a  little  more  reformed,  and  a 
little  more  corrupted  :  more  corrupted,  because  it  for- 
bids dipping,  and  enjoins,  what  it  very  improperJy  calls 
sprinkling,  three  handfuls  of  water  to  be  put  on  the 
head  of  the  infant  (8) :  and  more  reformed,  because  it 
omits  the  oil,  salt,  and  spittle  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  exorcism  of  the  Lutherans,  and  disallows 
the  private  baptism  of  the  English  church,  and  the  in* 
terrogation  of  infants,  although  it  requires  sponsors  to 
engage  to  educate  them  in  the  faith  of  the  church.  At 
the  Reformation  such  as  ofiered  children  to  be  bap- 
tized were  repeatedly  required  to  answer  whether  they  de- 
sired to  have  it  so,  to  which  they  as  often  answered  yes ; 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  refusal  was  imprisonment 
or  banishment,  and  adult  baptism  was  death  (9).  But 
time  hath  taught  the  Swiss  the  impolicy  of  perbecution. 

(6)  Publlei  haptUm  t^injanu.  The  font  is  then  to  htJilUd  with  pure 
water—— 

If  they  [the  godfathera]  shall  ceKify  him  [the  priest]  that  the  child 
nay  well  endure  it»  he  shall  dip  it  in  the  water——  but  if  they  certify  that 
the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it 

(/)  BapUMfn  tfmth  at  are  of  riper  yeare.  The  priest  shall  dip  him  in 
the  water,  or  shall  powr  water  upon  him. 

(8)  Ludov.  Lavatberi  De  ritib.  et  iiutitut.  ecelee.  T^gurin,  opuec.  Tigwi^ 
1559.  xii.  Be  baptismo.  Mux  minister  puerum  ter  aqua  asper^t  (non 
immergit),  dicens,  &c. 

John  Conrad  Wemdly.  Liturg,  Tigurin,  London,  1C93.  xv.  ^  Baptism* 
The  gfodmotber  fotih  near  the  minister,  and  holdeth  the  child  orer  the 
ftnt,  and  the  minister  poureth  three  handfuls  of  water  upon  tht  cUld's 
forehead,  saying  N.  2^,  I  baptize  thee,  &c. 

(9J  Lavatber.  m  eup.  zxy.  JPtnut  ^ibue  tectarii  afcamiar. 
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The  Genevan  liturgy,  and  the  Scotch  and  French 
which  are  copies  of  it,  disuse  salt,  oil,  spittle,  exorcism, 
private  baptism,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  sponsion : 
but  they  retain  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  direct  the 
clergy  to  administer  it,  by  pouring  water  upon  the 
child  (1). 

At  the  Reformation,  such  Baptists  as  did  not  believe 
original  sin  (and  they  were  by  far  the  greater  part)  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  reasoned  vehemently 
against  this  doctrine :  and  all  of  them  denied  the  prac- 
tice of  baptizing  infants,  which  i^'as  built  on  it.  They 
held  many  disputes  with  the  other  reformers,  and  a  learn- 
ed Jesuit  affirms,  it  was  Zuinglius,  who  first  changed  the 
gvound,  and  argued  for  infant  baptism  from  a  certain 
covenant,  which  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  the  Al- 
mi^^hty  had  made  with  Abraham,  the  Chaldean,  and  in 
which  he  thought  the  Swiss  Protestant  cantons,  the  Pro- 
tcstafjts  of  Geneva,  and  all  others  of  the  elect,  who  be- 
lieved predestination,  with  their  children,  were  included. 
It  doth  not  seem  necessary  here  to  inquire  whether  the 
learned  father  is  right,  or  who  was  the  author  of  this 
doctrine :  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  on  this  ground 
Calvin  and  his  followers,  the  churches  of  Holland,  Scot- 
land, Geneva,  and  the  Protestant  Swiss  cantons,  placed 
infant  baptism,  supporting  it  however  with  detached 
sentences  of  scripture,  and  penal  statutes  enforced  by 
the  civil  power.  A  fierce  controversy  was  stirred  up  by 
it.  Father  Tanner  for  the  Catholicks,  Professor  Hun- 
tiius  for  the  Lutherans,  Hubmeier  for  the  Baptists,  each 
with  squadrons  attending  him,  attacked  this  doctrine  : 
some  firmly  as  a  novelty,  others  furiously  as  an  heresy, 
while  others  laughed  at  it  as  a  piece  of  chicanery. 

The  Administration  of  Baptism  by  Calvin* 
1st  congaegational  cuuaches  not  estab- 
LISHED. 

Such  of  the  English  Noncomformists  as  hold  the 
system  of  Calvin,  practise  infant  baptism  on  a  ground 
very  difierent  from  that  of  all  these  churches.  They 
allow  of  no  human  authority  in  religion,  consequendy 

(1)  Formula  iacramtttUor,  admimttrand,  in  utwn  ecdet.  GenevetuU  eoih 
Mripu    Dudutn  a  Joanne  Caldino  €ailic€  Cmucrijn^  Gcn€va,  1552. 
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they  expect  no  aid  from  ecclesiastical  canons  or  civil  to- 
ercion.  This  noble  remove  into  religious  liberty  places 
them  in  a  condition  extremely  di&rent  from  that  di 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinist 
established  churches :  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Baptists 
it  sets  them  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  awkward  state  in 
regard  to  infant  baptism.  On  their  own  principles^ 
scripture  alone,  interpreted  by  individuals,  aiid  support- 
ed  by  argument,  is  the  only  ground  of  action.  This  is 
to  come  to  the  very  steps  of  the  baptistery ;  however  it 
is  not  necessary  for  them  to  dcbcend  into  it^  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  hear  the  reasons  which  they  assign  for  stop- 
ping short.  They  baptize  infants  by  sprinkling  they 
say,  from  a  conviction  that  infant  sprinkling  is  that  very 
original  baptism  which  Jesus  instituted,  and  they  pretend 
to  support  this  by  scripture  and  reasoning.  How  con- 
clusively, to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  they  leave  cveiy 
man  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  to  judge. 

A  baptism  of  this  kind  was  administered  in  the  £)!• 
lowing  manner.  A  large  congregation  was  assembled 
in  a  meeting-house  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  in- 
fants to  be  baptized  were  in  the  laps  of  their  nurses  in 
an  adjoining  vestry.  The  minister  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  began  the  worship  by  reading  an  hymn,  which 
the  congregation  sang.  Then  he  prayed  in  a  modest, 
devout  manner,  adoring  the  perfections  of  God*  bless- 
ing him  for  the  mission  of  Christ,  deploring  the  de* 
pravities  of  mankind,  and  beseeching  God  to  bless  all 
orders  of  men  in  general,  and  tiie  church  in  particular,  and 
praying  that  the  present  service  might  inform  the  igno« 
rant,  and  confirm  the  truly  pious.  Prayer  finished,  the 
people  sat  down,  and  he  read  his  text,  which  was  the 
twentieth  verse  of  the  seventy  fourth  Psalm :  Have  respect 
unto  the  covenant  y  for  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  He^  began  by  obaerv- 
mg  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  Pagan  world  in 
general,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  this  country  in 
particular,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  to  its  inhabit- 
ants.  He  enumerated  a  few  of  the  benefits,  which  na- 
tions enlightened  by  the  gospel  enjoy  :  but  he  fixed 
on  one  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  and  mentioned  in 
the  text,  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  God  had  conde- 
scended to  make  with  Jesus  Christ  in  behalf  of  a  part  of 
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matikind.  He  observed,  that  God  had  made  a  cove- 
nant of  works  with  Adam,  and  in  him  with  his  posterity, 
wherein  life  was  promised  upon  condition  of  perfect 
and  personal  obedience.  This  covenant  Adam  by  his. 
fall  had  broke,  and  had  cut  off  the  claim  of  all  his  pos- 
terity, who  were  all  doomed  to  natural  and  eternal 
death  for  the  crime.  He  said,  God  in  his  infinite  mer- 
cy  had  made  **  a  second,  commonly  called  the  covenant 
of  grace,  wherein  he  freely  offereth  to  sinners  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  in  him 
that  they  may  be  saved,  and  promising  to  give  unto 
all  those,  that  are  ordained  unto  life,  his  Holy  Spirit, 
to  make  them  willing  and  able  to  believe.''.  He  added, 
this  covenant  was  the  same  that  was  made  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  family  :  that  it  had  been  administered  un- 
der the  law  by  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  passover, 
and  other  types,  and  that  it  was  now  administered  under 
die  gospel  by  preaching,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 

ST.  "Baptism,"  he  said,  "was  a  sacrament  of  the 
ew  Testament,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for 
the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized  into  the 
visible  church  :  but  also  to  be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of 
regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving 
op  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  new« 
Bess  of  life  (2)."  He  said,  the  ordinance  was  to  be 
continued  unto  the  end  of  the  world  :  the  administrator 
was  a  minister  of  the  gospel :  dipping  was  not  necessary^ 
but  baptism  was  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or 
sprinkling  :  and  that  "  not  only  those  that  do  actually 
profess  faith  in  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but  also  the 
infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents  were  to  be 
baptised."  He  meant  by  parents,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  great  grandfethers  and  great  grandmoth- 
ers, great  great  grand  fathers  and  great  great  grand-^ 
mothers  ;  further  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  go,  but 
if  any  one  of  these  ancestors  had  been  a  believer,  the  in« 
fimt  might  claim,  as  the  seed  of  the  faithful,  the  benefit  of 
the  contract  made  with  Abraham.  He  closed  by  ob« 
ftcrving,  "  that  although  it  was  a  great  sin  to  neglect  this 
iNrdinance,  yet  grace  and  salvation  were  not  so  insepara* 
kdy  connected  with  it,  that  no  person  could  be  regenerat- 
es) cbap^^aiTui,  qf  A^'Mi. 
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ed  or  saved  ivithout  it :  or  that  all  that  were  baptized 
were  undoubtedly  regenerated."  He  adduced  a  multi- 
tude  of  texts  from  both  testaments  to  prove  what  he  af- 
firmed. Having  finished  the  sermon,  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  table-pew.  One  deacon  of  the 
church  brought  two  towels,  one  he  spread  on  the  table, 
the  other  he  held  in  his  hand.  Another  followed  him 
with  a  bason  of  water,  which  he  put  on  the  table. 
The  fathers  of  the  infants  came  next,  and  the  nurses 
followed  with  the  children.  The  administrator  then 
began,  by  saying.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
(3)  :  on  which  he  observed  that  infant  baptism  was 
agreeable  to  Christ,  who  reproved  his  disciples,  when 

they  forbade  the  parents  to  bring  them that  people 

should  attend  less  to  the  sign  than  to  the  thing  signifi- 
ed that  baptism  agreed  in  some  things  with  cir- 
cumcision,  but  that  in  others  it  differed that  in 

both  the  power  of  God  by  his  blessed  Spirit  couid  and 
sometimes  did  effect  the  same  •  —  that  adults  were  no 
more  capable  of   converting  themselves  than   in&nts 

that  all  were  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  and  the 

whole  work  of  regeneration  was  wrought  by  the  Spirit 

of  God that  if  infants  were  capable  of  the  thing  sig- 

nified,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  sign.  Then  he 
prayed,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  parents,  professed 
to  take  hold  of  the  covenant  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  seal  of  which  was  baptism,  and  he  besought 
God  to  grant  them  grace  to  fulfil  their  solemn  engage- 
ments. After  prayer,  the  fathers  presented  the  children 
one  by  one,  and  the  minister  taking  the  child  into  his 
arms,  dipped  his  fingers'  ends  into  the  water,  sprinkled 
it  on  khe  face  of  the  babe,  said  in  the  mean  time,  I  bap- 
tize thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  uf  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  returned  it  to  the  parent,  who 
gave  it  to  the  nurse.  When  ail  had  been  sprinkled,  he 
wiped  his  fingers,  and  addressed  himself  first  to  the 
parents,  enjoining  them  to  bring  up  the  Lord^s  chiklren 
in  his  fear,  and  then  to  all  the  audience,  exhorting  theoi 
to  recollect  and  fulfil  their  own  solemn  obligations. 
He  particularly  bespoke  the  attention  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom,  it  should  seem,  had  been  admitted 
in  the  same  manner  into  the  same  covenant,  and  the 

(3)  Joan.  CalTiiii  Lmimio  ChruUaim  JReligimU.    Lib.  ir..  C  tjf.  I6i 
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same  visible  church,  but  ivho,  now  that  they  were 
grown  up,  were  neither  members  of  the  visible  church, 
nor  regenerated  :  but  on  the  contrary,  ignorant  of  the 
cloctrine  of  Christianity,  averse  to  the  spirit  of  it,  tuiVA- 
&ut  hope^  V)ith(mt  Christy  V)ithout  God  in  the  xvorld.  He 
closed  all  with  a  short  prayer,  beseeching  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  bless  his  labours  with  success. 

Arminian  Concregational  Church  Baptism. 

It  was  on  principles  very  different  from  the  former 
that  another  pastor  administered  baptism  in  private  to 
the  twin  children  of  a  pious  family.  They  also  viere 
English  Nonconformists :  but  held  the  Arminian  system 
of  religion.  He  arrived  at  the  house  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  admitted  into  a  room,  where 
the  parents,  a  circle  of  ten  friends,  and  the  nurses  with 
the  children,  were  sitting.  There  was  a  bason  of  water^ 
and  napkins  on  the  table.  After  he  had  paid  bis  res- 
pects to  the  company,  and  all  were  seated,  he  began  with 
a  well-timed  compliment,  that  the  company  had  been 
too  well  informed  to  need  any  long  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  •  •  -  *  that  for  his  part,  were  it  neces« 
sary  to  take  a  text,  he  should  found  what  he  had  to  say 
on  an  expression  of  Paul,  Jesus  sent  me  not  to  baptize^ 

but  to  preach  the  gospel that  God  was  a  being  of 

infinite  and  inconceivable  perfections  -  -  •  -  that  all  crea- 
tures before  him  were  as  nothing  —  •  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  moral  and  positive  obligations^ 
and  that  the  latter  were  instituted  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  former-  -  *  -  that  original  sin  was  a  fiction  of  the  schools, 
and  that  infiint  baptism  on  that  princij  le  was  received 
among  Christians  through  the  influence  of  Augustine  in 

the  fifth  century that  the  word  baptize  did  not  nee* 

essarily  signify  to  dip  —  •  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the 
9}'stem  ;  after  which  the  children  were  sprinkled,  and 
]given  to  their  parents  to  be  educated  Christians. 

Various  as  these  modes  of  baptizing  are,  they  are  all 
nothing  but  reformed  baptism,  that  is,  the  old  papal  ser< 
vice  amended.  The  renovation  of  a  lost  part  of  the 
worship  of  God  is  a  very  different  affair,  and  doth  not 
allow  old  errors  to  be  cast  into  new  forms ;  but  clearing 
away  old  first  principles,  lays  another  foundation.  This 
lionour  the  Baptists  clium. 

62 
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CHAP.  XXXVIIL 

The  Adhinistration  of  Baptism  by  English, 
Dutch,  American,  anjd  German  Baftists. 

THE  English  and  most  foreign  Baptists  consider  a 
personal  profession  of  faith  and  an  immersion  iu  water 
essential  to  baptism.  The  profession  of  fsuth  is  gener- 
ally made  before  the  church  at  a  church-meeting. 
Some  have  a  creed  and  expect  the  candidate  to  assent 
to  it,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  conver- 
sion.  Others  only  require  a  person  to  profess  himself  a 
Christian.*  The  former  generally  consider  baptism  as 
an  ordinance,  which  initiates  persons  into  a  particular 
church  ;  and  they  say,  without  breach  of  Chrbtian  liber- 
ty, they  have  a  right  to  expect  an  agreement  in  artides 
of  faith  in  their  own  societies.  The  latter  think  baptism 
only  initiates  into  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  general,  and  therefore,  say  they,  we  have  no  right  to 
require  an  assent  to  our  creed  of  such  as  do  net  propose 
to  join  our  churches.  They  quote  the  baptism  of  tiie 
eunuch  in  the  eighth  of  Acts  in  proof.  There  are  some 
who  have  no  publick  faith,  and  who  bo^  adtninister 
baptism  and  admit  to  church  membership  any  who  pro- 
fess themselves  Christians.  They  admmister  baptism 
both  in  their  own  baptisteries,  and  in  pubKck  waters, 
Htnd  it  may  not  be  improper  to  descritne  a  baptism  <tf 
each  sort. 

Tirs     Ai>m:inistration    of    Bapusic    vr    the 
English  Baptists. 

Not  many  years  ago  at  Whittlesford,  seven  miles 
from  Cambridge,  forty-eight  persons  were  baptized  ia 
that  ford  of  the  river  from  which  the  village  takes  its 
name.  At  ten  o'clock  of  a  very  fine  morning  in  May, 
about  fifteen  hundred  people  of  di&rent  ranks  assem- 
bled together.  At  h^  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Gifibrd,  Fellow  of  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries, Sublibrarian  pf  the  British  Museum,  and 
Teacher  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle-Street,  Lon- 
don, ascended  a  moveable  pulpit  in  a  large  open  court 

•  This  is  taid  to  be  the  caae  with  aome  of^^ttMrriOaplittt*  [Jft^ 
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TOfcl,  near  the  river  and  adjoinii^  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  Round  him  stood  the  congrega- 
tion; people  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  carts, 
forming  the  out  side  semi-circle ;  many  other  persons 
sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  sashes  being  open. 
All  were  uncovered,  and  there  was  a  profound  silence. 
The  doctor  first  gave  out  an  hymn,  which  thecongregaticHi 
sang  ;  then  he  prayed  for  all  mankind  in  general,  for  the 
kin^,  queen,  rojral  iamily,  privy-council,  both  houses  of 
parliament,  the  judges,  and  all  civil  magistrates,  for  all 
nnks  and  d^rees  ^  men,  for  the  prosperity  of  true  re* 
Ugion,  and  for  a  blessing  on  the  pnssent  service  in  par- 
ticular* Prayer  ended,  he  took  out  a  New  Testament 
and  read  his  text :  /  irideed  baptize  you  mth  water  unto 
repentance.  He  observed  that  the  force  of  the  preposi- 
tions bad  escaped  the  nodce  of  the  translators,  and  that 
the  true  readii^  was,  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  water,  at 
w  upon  repentance,  which  sense  he  confirmed  by  the 
forty-fifst  verse  of  the  twelfth  of  Matthew^  and  other 
passages.  Then  he  spoke,  as  most  Baptists  do,  on 
these  occasions,  on  the  four  {tfurts  of  this  subject.  First, 
on  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  that  it  was  neither  a  Pa- 
gan nor  a  Jewish  rite,  but  a  New  Testament  institute  of 
divine  app<nntment:  I,  3^o/m,  by  divine  commissbn, 
baptize  you:  Secondly,  on  the  subject y  that  it  was  a  be- 
liever, md  not  an  infant,  who  was  incapable  of  perform- 
ing what  was  requisite  to  baptism,  faith  and  repentance, 
of  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  require  it,  for  whom  no 
proxy  was  appointed  or  could  be  admitted,  and  to 
whom  no  damage  could  come  if  he  were  left  without 
baptism,  who  could  do  the  church  no  good,  and  might 
do  it  a  great  deal  of  harm :  I  baptize  yau^  who  stand 
here  confessing  your  sins:  Thirdly,  he  observed  the 
tnode^  that  it  wa^  dipping  and  not  sprinkling,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  bap« 
tize,  by  the  places  where  baptism  was  administered,  and 
by  several  other  circumstances :  I  baptize  or  dip  you  in 
water :  Fourthly,  he  remarked  the  end  of  the  ordinance, 
and  shewed  that  it  was  appcnnted  to  express  a  conscien- 
tious belief  of  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  observed,  that  religion  was  re- 
ligion, and  nothing  eUi«,  and  ought  not  to  t^  confound- 
lad  with  civil  goverom«nt|  leamiDig,  law«  war,  trade,  qr 
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any  thing  else.  He  closed  by  contrasting  the  dck^trine 
of  infant-sprinkling,  which  was  left  to  shift  for  itself, 
iii'ith  that  of  believers'-baptisnii  which  being  a  part 
of  Christian  obedience,  was  supported  by  divine  prom- 
ises, on  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  good  men 
might  depend.  After  sermon  he  read  another  hymn^ 
and  prayed,  and  then  came  down.  Then  the  candidates 
for  baptism  retired  to  prepare  themselves. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  administrator,  who  that 
day  was  a  nephew  of  the  Doctor's,  and  admiraUy  quali- 
fied  for  the  work,  in  a  long  black  gown  of  fine  baize, 
\iithout  a  hat,  with  a  small  New  Testament  in  lus  hand, 
came  down  to  the  river  side  accompanied  by  several  Bap- 
tist ministers  and  deacons  of  their  churches,  and  the 
persons  to  be  baptized.  The  men  came  first,  two 
and  two,  without  hats,  and  dressed  as  usual,  except 
that  instead  of  coats  each  had  on  a  long  white  baize 
gown  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  sash.  Such  as  had 
no  hair  wore  white  cotton  or  linen  caps.  The  womea 
followed  the  men,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  neat,  clean, 
and  plain,  and  their  gowns  white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was 
said,  the  garments  l^d  knobs  of  lead  at  bottom  to  mi^ke 
them  sink.  Each  had  a  long  light  silk  cloak  hanging 
loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  broad  riband  tied  over 
her  gown  beneath  her  breast,  and  a  hat  on  her  head. 
They  all  ranged  themselves  round  the  administrator  at 
the  water  side.  A  great  multitude  of  spectators  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  both  sides :  some  bad 
climbed  and  sat  on  the  trees,  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in 
carriages,  and  all  behaved  with  a  decent  seriousness 
which  did  honour  to  the  good  sense  and  the  good  manners 
of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  fi*ee  constitution  of 
this  country.  First,  the  administrator  read  an  hymn, 
which  the  people  sang.  Then  he  read  that  portion  of 
scripture,  which  is  read  in  the  Greek  church  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
beginning  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  and  ending  with  the 
thirty-ninth.  About  ten  minutes  he  stood  expounding 
the  verses,  and  then  taking  one  of  the  men  by  the  hand^ 
he  led  him  into  the  water,  saying  as  he  went.  See  here 
is  water f  what  doth  hinder?  If  thou  belien^est  with  all 

thine  hearty  thou  mayest  be  baptized When  he  came 

to  a  sufficient  depth  he  stopped,  and  with  the  utmost 
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Gotnposure  placing  himself  on  the  left  hand  of  the  man, 
his  lace  being  toward  the  man's  shoulder,  he  put  his 
right  hand  between  his  shoulders  behind,  gathering  into 
it  a  little  of  the  gown  for  hold :  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  he  thrusted  under  the  sash  before,  and  the  man 
putting  his  two  thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all 
together  by  closing  his  hand*  Then  he  deliberately 
said,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  while  he  uttered  these 
words,  standing  wide,  he  gently  leaned  him  backward 
and  dipped  him  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  raised  him, 
a  person  in  a  boat,  fastened  there  for  the  purpose,  took 
hold  of  the  man's  hand,  wiped  his  &ce  with  a  napkin, 
and  led  him  a  few  steps  to  another  attendant,  who  then 
gave  him  his  arm,  walked  with  him  to  the  house,  and 
assisted  him  to  dress,  There  were  many  such  in  wait- 
ing, who  like  the  primitive  susceptors  assisted  during 
the  whole  service.  .  The  rest  of  the  men  followed  the 
first,  and  were  baptized  in  like  manner.  After  them  the 
women  were  baptized.  A  female  friend  took  off  at  the 
water  side  the  hat  and  cloak.  A  deacon  of  the  church 
led  one  to  the  administrator,  and  another  from  him  ; 
and  women  at  the  water.side  took  each  as  she  came  out 
of  the  river  and  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the 
house,  where  they  dressed  themselves.  When  all  were 
baptized,  the  administrator,  coming  up  out  of  the  river, 
and  standing  at  the  side,  gave  a  short  exhortation  on  the 
honour  and  the  pleasure  of  obedience  to  divine  com- 
mands, and  then  with  the  usual  benediction  dismissed 
the  assembly.  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  men  newly 
baptized  having  dressed  themselves,  went  from  their 
rooms  into  a  large  hall  in  the  house,  where  they  were 
presently  jouied  by  tlie  women,  who  came  from  their 
apartments  to  the  same  place.  Then  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  administrator,  who  was  dressing  in  his 
apartment,  to  inform  him  they  waited  for  him*  He 
presently  came,  and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  closed  the  v  hole  by  a  short  discourse  on  the  bless* 
ings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  sufficiency  of 
scripture,  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience,  the  im- 
p^^rtance  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality.    This  they  called  a  publick  baptism. 
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There  was  a  private  baptism  at  Cambridge,  in  Ac 
same  month  of  May.     The  Baptist  congregation  there 
have  a  small  garden  walled  in  adjoining  to  their  meeting. 
house.     In  the  middle  of  this  b  an  o^  baptistery  widi 
steps  at  each  end.    The  bath  and  the  steps  take  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  garden,  and  there  is  a  parlour  or  ves« 
try  at  each  end,  so  that  on  opening  the  door  of  one  room 
you  may  either  walk  round  the  baptistery,  or  step  direct* 
ly  down  into  it,  and,  passing  through  it,  go  up  the  op« 
posite  steps  into  the  opposite  room.     Thb  baptistery  m 
filled  and  emptied  by  a  pump  and  proper  pipes.     In  one 
of  these  rooms,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  three 
gentlemen  to  be  baptized,  their  friends  and  attendants^ 
and  the  administrator,  in  all  about  twelve,  beside  ser* 
▼ants,  by  appointment,  met.     After  all  were  seated,  the 
administrator  stood  up,  and  discoursed  about  half  an 
hour  on  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being— 
the  dignity  of  man  made  in  his  image  an  intelligent  be* 
ing — ^the  splendour  and  the  variety  of  the  works  of  cre- 
ation, and  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  making  all  in- 
ferior  to  the  nature  and  unequal  to  the  perfect  felicity  of 
man — ^the  necessity  of  some  religion,  the  imperfectioa 
^f  natural  religion,  and  the  absolute  perfection  and  suf- 
ficicncy  of  revelaUon--*the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  stood 
exhibited  in  his  doctrine  and  example — the  propriety 
and  beauty  of  bis  institutes,  and  the  reasons  for  obeying 
them.    Then  he  came  to  baptism,  and  briefly  stated  the 
nature  of  positive  rites,  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  the  express  institution  of  baptism.     Then 
he  spoke  of  the  subject,  the  mode,  and  the  end.     He 
closed  by  saying,  he  was  only  one  servant,  among  thous* 
ands,  of  Jesus,  the  great  Master;    that  he  assumed  no 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  any  of  his  fellow-ser« 
vants  ;  that  he  rejected  every  kind  of  force  in  religion  ; 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  baptize  any  who  should  proless 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  he  took  baptism  not  for  a 
church-ordinance,  but  for  a  profession  of  Christian!^ 
at  largf .     He  then  sat  down.    The  candidates  one  after 
another  stood  up,  and  each  said,  I  Mine  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  ofGod^  and  into  this  profession  I  desire 
to  be  baptized.    Then  all  kneeled  down,  and  the  admin* 
istrator  in  the  name  of  all  adored  God.     He  praised  the 
perfections  of  his  nature,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
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of  bb  government.      He  thanked  him  above  all  for  so 
loving  £e  world  as  to  send  Jesus,  that  good  Shepherd^ 
to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost.     He  blessed 
him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  them  in  calling  them 
by  the  gospel  to  believe  truths  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  to  practise  a  morality  of  the  utmost  purity. 
He  praised  him  for  the  Reformation,  and  the  civil  and 
feligious  liberty  of  his  country ;  he  prayed  that  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  God  which  had  begun  to  shine  upon  the 
world  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  might  shine  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day ;  and  he  closed  by  beseeching  him 
to  condescend  to  accept  the  present  as  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice.   Then  they  rose  up,  and  the  candidates  and  the 
administrator  retired  apart  to  prepare  for  baptbm.    A- 
bout  twenty  after,  they  returned ;  he  dressed  as  usual, 
except  that  instead  of  a  coat  he  had  on  a  long  black  gown 
•f  thin  prince's  stufl^-*-and  they,  light  linen  under  dress- 
es, and  over  all,  long  fine  white  baize  bathing-gowns^ 
tied  rouDd  the  waist  with  a  strong  riband.     The  doors 
of  the  two  rooms  being  opened,  the  attendants  went 
into  the  garden,  and  stood  some  on  the  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery, and  odiers  on  the  steps  of  the  further  end,  with 
aapkins  in  their  hands.      The  administrator  standing 
with  the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  steps  took  out  of 
his  bosom  a  small  New-Testament,  and  read  these  words. 
Know  ye  twt^  that  so  many  of  us  as  vwre  haptized  into 
J^us  Christy  vtere  baptized  into  his  death  :  therefore 
v>e  are  buried  Vfith  him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father^  even  so  Vfe  also  should  v>alk  in  nevmess  of  life. 
For  if  V3e  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of 
Ais  death :   v»  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur* 
rection  :   kwming  this^  that  our  dd  man  is  crucified  mth 
kim^  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed^  that  hence^ 
forth  we  should  not  serve  sin.     For  he  that  is  dead^  is  ' 
freed  from  sin.      Now  {f  we  be  dead  with  Christy  we 
ielieve  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him  :  knowing  that 
Christy  being  raised  from  the  dead^  dieth  no  more :  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.     For  an  that  he  diedf 
he  tUed  tinto  sin  ome  :  but  in  that  he  Ivveth^  he  liveth 
unto  God.    Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin  :    but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesu^ 
Christ  Mr  Lord.      Then  giviog  the  book  to  an  officer 
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of  the  congregation,  who  attended  him,  he  led  one  of 
the  candidates  by  the  hand  down  the  steps,  saying  as  he 

went,  he  that  beliemeth  atid  is  baptized  shall  be  saved 

Jesiis  left  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps. 
Then  he  baptized  him  as  those  just  now  mentioned  had 
been  baptized,  in  the  river.  The  other  two  followed, 
and  each,  after  the  ceremony,  went  up  the  steps  at 
the  further  end,  and  into  the  adjoining  apartments  to 
dress,  their  friends  assisting  them.  After  they  had 
dressed  themselves,  they  all  returned  into  the  first  room, 
and  the  administrator  read  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sixth  of  Romans,  discoursed  a  few  minutes  on  that  obU- 
gation  to  holiness  under  which  they  had  just  now  laid 
themselves,  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer  for  all  orders 
of  men,  for  the  king,  and  all  civil  rulers,  for  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  and  the  university,  for  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  and  particularly  for  the  newly  baptized, 
that  they  might  adorn,  by  a  holy  life,  that  religion, 
which  they  had  now  professed  to  believe.  At  the  end 
he  pronounced  the  usual  benediction,  and  the  assembly 
broke  up. 

In  this  manner,  with  a  few  variations,  this  ordinanoe 
is  generally  administered  by  the  English  and  most 
foreign  Baptists.  Some  baptize  in  the  sea,  others  la 
rivers,  or  clear  ponds,  many  in  baptisteries,  which  in 
some  places  are  in  their  meeting-houses,  and  in  others 
near  them ;  some  are  plain,  others  costly  ;  but  on  the 
whole  affair,  there  are  two  or  three  observations  to  be 
made. 

Justice  requires  every  man  to  be  tried  by  that  law 
under  which  he  pretends  to  act.  He  who  baptizes  by  a 
ritual,  is  to  be  examined  by  the  ritual ;  and  if  he  con- 
forms to  that,  he  is  consistent  with  himself.  The 
Baptists  profess  to  baptize  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
New.  Testament,  and,  by  requiring  a  personal  profcssioa 
of  feith,  and  by  dipping  the  whole  person  in  water,  they 
seem  to  act  consistently.  The  very  plain  manner 
in  which  they  baptize  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
their  favour  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  varied  a  little 
from  the  original  form,  which,  however,  the  free  consti- 
tiition  of  their  churches  allows  them  any  day  to  alter. 
There  is  no  pattern  in  scripture  for  singing,  at  the  ad- 
ministration,  unless  singing  be  reputedi  aa  it  very  weU 
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may  in  some  compositions,  a  mode  of  praying  or  prais- 
ing God.  They  baptize  transversely,  by  laying  a  per* 
son  down  backward  under  water  :  but  this  is  a  method 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  some  people,  especially 
to,  such  administrators  as  are  not  so  tall  as  the  candi- 
dates ;  and  it  requires  more  time,  if  not  more  strength^ 
than  in  some  eases  can  be  afforded.  The  baptism  of 
three  thousand  in  one  day,  by  the  twelve  apostles,  hath 
always  been  objected  against  this  mode  of  baptizing, 
and  though  the  answers  given  by  these  Baptists  are 
satisfactory,  yet  a  more  simple  account  is  more  satistiic- 
tory. 

If  the  apostles  baptized  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  most  ancient  monuments,  the  whole  is  easy  and 
artless;  each  might  baptize  one  a  minute,  and  the 
twelve  would  baptize  the  whole  three  thousand  in  two 
hours  and  five  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same 
time  in  the  afternoon.  The  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages,  whose  monuments  remain,  baptized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  administrator  walked  into  the  water, 
leading  the  person  to  be  baptized.  At  first,  all 
baptisteries  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  were  kept 
at  between  three  and  four  feet  water  by  pipes  always 
conveying  in,  and  by  waste  pipes  always  carrying  off 
the  overplus.  In  later  times,  some  were  large  baths 
above  ground,  into  which  the  candidates  went  by  as* 
eending  three  steps  without  side,  and  by  descending 
three  within  side,  and  the  adminbtrator  stood  on  one 
side  without,  and  so  administered  the  ordinance. 
There  is,  it  is  said,  such  a  cistern  now  in  the  church  of 
Cranbrooke,  in  Kent  :  but  smaller  than  the  ancient 
baptisteries.  Some  had  ornamented  roofs  set  on  pillars, 
and  the  steps  of  those  in  the  ground  were  ihree.  The 
administrator,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  water,  stood 
on  the  right  side  of  the  candidate,  his  face  looking  to 
his  shoulder.  The  candidate  stood  erect,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator, while  he  pronounced  the  baptismal  words, 
laid  his  right  hand  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  of  the 
candidate,, and  bowed  him  genth  forward,  till  he  was  all 
under  water.  Hence  baptism  was  taken  for  an  act  of 
divine  worship,  a  stooping,  aid  paying  a  profound  hom*> 
age  to  God.    The  baptized  person  raised  himself  up, 
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ind  walked  out  of  the  water,  and  another  candidate  fol« 
lowed,  the  administrator  standing  aH  the  time  erect  ia 
his  place.     This  method  hath  more  than  antiquity  to  re>- 
commend  it.    It  is  so  easy  to  the  administrator,  so  per* 
Ibct  an  immer^on,  so  disengaged  to  the  candidate,  so 
free  from  giving  pain  to  the  spectatws,  a  method  so 
decent  and  expeditious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  uni- 
versally practised.    It  requires  for  a  middle-sized  per- 
son, on  condition  of  a  proper  genuflexion,  wluch  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  making  in  the  administratioiH 
three  feet  of  water,  and  for  a  very  tall  man  three  feel 
and  a  half.    There  are,  as  was  observed  before,  the  re* 
mains  of  many  ancient  baptisteries  abroad,  in  which  are 
various  antiquities  descriptive  of  this  mode.        The 
bishop  stood  in  the  water,  and  the  candidate  in  his  bap* 
tism  bowed  forward  under  his  hand,  which  is  tfi^  iaean* 
'^   ing  of  Prudentius,  when  he  speaks  of  baptizing  Ihe 
^breast,  and  of  Tertullian,  when  he  says,  Christians  of 
/  his  time  were  baptized  by  bowing  down  with  gnrat  smi« 
/    plicity,  without  pomp,  and  in  few  words.    The  Bap^ 
/     tist  churches,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  foi^ive  this  anioiad- 
/      Version.     It  is  the  glory  of  their  constitution,  that  as 
I      individual  may  propose  his  opinion^  and  that  ix)body  is 
obliged  to  adopt  it. 

Trb  Administration  of  Baptism  bt  trb  Dctch 
Baptists. 

The  Dutch  Baptists  reject  in&nt  baptism,  and  ad« 
minister  the  ordinance  only  to  such  as  profess  fiuth  and 
repentance  :  but  they  baptize  by  pouring.  They  asagu 
in  general  six  reasons  for  the  baptism  of  believers,  and 
the  rejection  of  infants.  The  first  is,  the  command 
of  Christ  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Matthew,  Go  ye^ 
therefore^  and  teach  all  nations^  haptizit^  them:  first 
teach  them,  then  baptize  them.  The  second  is,  the  oe% 
cessary  prerequisite,  a  personal  profession  of  fiuth,  of 
which  infants  are  incapable :  the  eunuch  asked,  fVhat 
iA>th  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  answered,  ^  thong 
belie^est  V)uh  all  thine  heart  thou  m^st.  The  third  is» 
that  professing  of  Christianity,  which  is  expected  of  the 
|)erson  baptized  :  as  many  of  you  as  hsne  been  bafnzei 
into  Christ  ha?oc  put  m  Christ^    The  fourth  is^  the  habit 
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pf  living,  which  is  required  both  at  and  after  b^ptisnit 
which  is  repentance  and  newness  of  life  :  Repent  and  be 
iatuized:  so  many  of  us  as  nvere  baptized  ynto  Jesus 
Christy  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.     The  fifth  is» 
the  sign  and  seal  of  communion  with  Jesus,  both  in  hu 
death  and  resurrection  :  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  unto  his  death  :   in 
baptism  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God.    The  sixth  is,  the  stipulation  of  the 
baptized  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of 
God  :  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  rather^  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    In  defence  of  these  princi- 
pies,  they  quote  the  concessions  oi  both  Catholicks  and 
Protestants,  as  of  Witsius,  Mmborch,   Vossius,  and 
many  other  learned  men,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
writers  of  their  own  community  :    who  all  give  a  ver- 
dict against  the  competency  of  infiints  to  partake  of  this 
ordinance,  but  they  hold  themselves  bound  tQ  nothing 
but  their  own  sense  of  scripture. 

Menno,  the  &ther  of  the  Dutch  Baptists,  says,  ^^  after 
we  have  searched  ever  so  diligently,  we  shiUl  find  no 
other  baptism  besides  dipping  in  water  {^doopsel  inden 
water}  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  maintained  in 
his  word  (I)."  Menno  was  dipped  himself,  and  he 
baptized  others  by  dipping :  but  some  of  his  followers 
introduced  pouring,  as  they  imagined  through  necessity, 
in  prison,  and  now  the  fmctice  generally  prevails.  The 
candidate  kneels,  the  minister  hdds  his  hands  over  his 
head,  the  deacon  pours  in  water,  which  runs  through 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  Then  follow  imposition  of 
hands  and  prayer.  The  narrator  of  this  observes,  '*  that 
the  requisition  of  fiiith  and  repentance  in  the  Dutch 
baptisms,  keeps  the  world  and  the  church  asunder,  as 
baptism  was  intended  to  do,  for,  adds  he,  where  the 
baptism  of  in&nts  prevails  there  is  no  world,  all  are 
church  (2).»» 

English-^Ambrxcan  Baptism. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  persecution  fell  with 
intolerable  weight  on  the  Baptists  in  England,  and  they 

(1)  Meimonli  SiiiMnit.  Opera,  1539.  p«g.  24. 

(3)  MorgM  EdwardSp  Mauri^U  t^ot^d  «  Sinay  qfdu  9^^ti  «•  Pem* 
tfyhama.  Vol.  L  p«g.  94<» 
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fled  into  America.  Their  history  hath  been  latdy  writ- 
ten by  one  of  their  ministers  (J).  They  have  continued 
ever  since  to  believe  the  doctrine,  and  practise  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Calvinist  churches  of  their  mother-coun- 
try,  so  that  their  baptism  resembles  that  of  the  English 
B  iptists,  and  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  a  description 
of  it  here. 

The  Administration  or  Baptism  by  the  Ger- 
man Bapiists  IN  America. 

The  German  Baptists  in  America,  called  Tankers  or 
Dippers,  baptize  so  as  to  include  the  principal  forms  d[ 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Greeks  (4),  The  ad- 
ministrator  with  the  candidate  goes  into  a  river.  The 
candidate  kneels  down  in  the  water,  and  the  administra- 
tor puts  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  bends  him  forward  till 
he  is  immersed ;  he  does  this  three  times,  pronouncing 
during  the  ceremony  the  usual  baptismal  words.  The 
baptized  continues  kneeling  till  the  administrator  prays, 
and  lays  on  hands,  then  he  rises  and  departs.  Trine 
immersion  is  very  easily  performed  this  way  :  kneeling 
seems  ill-timed  ;  but  the  reflection  of  the  historian, 
that  it  doth  not  represent  a  burial,  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate ;  for  to  bury,  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  of  the  apostle  Paul,  is  to  conceal,  to  hide, 
to  put  out  of  sight,  to  cover,  and  in  the  present 
case  to  cover  with  water.  It  is  not  the  posture  of  the 
body,  but  the  overflowing  of  the  water  that  seems  to 
be  intended.  Thus  it  is  said,  buried  in  snow,  buried  in 
thought,  buried  in  the  world,  buried  in  books;  and 
in  this  sense  ecclesiastical  writers  understood  a  being 
buried  in  water  in  baptism  (5) :  not  for  the  exposure 
of  a  corpse,  but  for  the  covering  of  a  man,  as  Jesus 
was  covered  in  the  grave. 

The  first  English  Baptists,  when  they  read  the  phrase 
iuried  in  baptism,  instantly  thought  of  an  English  burial, 

(S)  In  tno  9olumei  9w,  By  tht  Be9,  Isaac  Backus  t  the/itu  at  Bmtai^ 
t777t  the  second  at  Promidence,  1784. 

(4)  M.  Edurards,  om  before^  page  6r.  -  •  •  Ludwig.  TaudieH  oder  TWeAw  .- 
to  duck^  dive  orflaunce^  wider  water, 

(5)  Gregorli  Nyasen.  Orat*  de  BaptU.  Noa  baptisma  assumentea  ad  im* 
itationem  Domini,  in  terra  <}uidean  non  aepelimur,  sed  ad  temt  cogiuk* 
turn  elementum  Tenientes,  in  iHa,  aicut  aalvator  in  terra,  tAicandm^mt-  *  — • 
Honori  Auguttodun,  De  dm,  Dom,  Serm^  Triduo  Domino  copsepcliaiir 
cum  ter  undia  iromersi  quasi  terra  operimut. 
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and  therefore  baptized  by  laying  the  body  in  the  form 
of  burying  in  their  own  country ;  but  they  might  have 
observed  that  Paul  wrote  to  Romans,  and  that  Romans 
did  not  bury,  but,  burned  the  dead,  and  buried  nothing 
of  the  dead  but  their  ashes  in  urns ;  so  that  no  fair  reas* 
oning  on  the  form  of  baptizing  can  be  drawn  from  the 
mode  of  burying  the  dead  in  England. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  true  Ground  of  Action  in  Religion. 

IN  general  there  are  only  two  grounds  of  action  in  re- 
ligion, force  and  choice :  but  stricdy  speaking,  there  arc 
three,  which  may  be  called,  for  distinction  sake,  power, 
passion,  and  reason  :  but  the  last  is  the  only  safe 
ground. 

Power  is  not  a  righteous  Ground,  of  Action. 

Power  over  religion  and  conscience  is  iniquitous  in 
every  form.  If  it  be  exercised  by  a  state,  it  is  civil  tyr- 
anny :  if  by  a  council  or  a  synod,  by  one  ecclesiastick 
or  more,  it  is  ecclesiastical  tyranny :  if  by  a  parent  or  a 
master,  a  guardian,  or  a  tutor,  it  is  domestick  tyranny ; 
the  same  thing  in  different  hands.  Jesus  foretold,  that 
such  an  unnatural  dominion  would  be  exercised  under 
the  sacred  name  of  the  service  of  God;  and  time  hath 
fully  verified  the  prediction.  The  long  reign  of  the 
church  of  Rome  gave  this  exercise  of  power  a  full  op- 
portunity to  display  itself  in  every  light,  and  in  all  its 
possible  effects;  and  negligent  to  a  degree  must  that 
I'rotestant  have  been,  who,  at  this  age  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  history  of  so  many  centuries  before  his 
eyes,  is  not  able  to  determine  what  dominion  over  con- 
science  can,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  It  can  mask,  di- 
vide, degrade,  and  destroy  the  human  species :  but  it 
cannot  support  Christianity,  and  it  utterly  annihilates 
the  credit  of  it.  Three  great  errors  constitute  the  core 
of  this  fatal  excrescence ;  three  errors  introduced  inte 
the  healthful  Christian  body  by  the  intemperance  of  a 
few  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  and  matured  in  times 
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of  thick  universal  darkness.  The  first  is,  that  the  care 
of  souls  doth  not  lie  in  souls  themselves :  but  in  extrin- 
sick  hands,  to  whom  Almighty  God  hath  comnutted  the 
trust :  as  if  there  were  any  principle  stronger  than  self, 
love,  as  if  any  foreign  trustees  would  take  more  care  of 
the  soul,  than  the  soul  would  of  itself.  The  second  is^ 
that  there  is  a  %fv^w  i^fut^  a  something  deep  and  myste- 
rious in  Christianity,  inaccessible  to  the  eye,  and  inevi- 
dent  to  the  understanding  oF  ordinary  men,  and  yet  so 
essential  to  their  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  they  cannot  be  saved  without  be- 
lieving it.  This  exhibits  a  revelation  unrevealed,  and  it 
prepares  the  mind  to  grovel  in  credulity.  The  third 
is,  the  affixing  of  guilt  to  errors  of  the  mind.  The 
first  sinks  the  bulk  below  manhood,  and  raises  the  few 
above  it.  The  second  oppresses  the  degraded  bulk 
with  intolerable  burdens,  and  elevates  the  rest  into  the 
condition  of  privy-counsellors  of  heaven  in  private,  and 
representatives  of  prophets,  aposdes,  and  princes,  and 
even  the  King  of  kings  himself  in  publick.  The  third 
strips  the  slaves  of  the  reputation  of  real  virtue,  and  as- 
cribes to  them  imaginary^  crimes,  which  attributes  be- 
come reasons  for  their  lords  to  inflict  punishments  oa 
them.  All  dominion  over  conscience  includes  some 
degree  of  these  errors  :  different  ages  and  difiereiil 
churches  exercising  such  power  are  to  be  placed  in  di& 
ferent  stages  of  the  depravity  :  and  the  Catholick  inquU 
sition  is  nothing  but  the  consummation  and  perfeet  i^- 
ness  of  the  system. 

The  best  and  most  complete  history  of  the  inquisidoo 
was  partly  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  11. 
by  Doctor  Lewis  a  Paramo,  one  of  the  judges  oi  that 
formidable  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  It  is  said 
partly,  because  the  author  intended  to  add  two  volumes 
more :  but,  it  seems,  the  holy  office  quiedy  prevented 
the  publication  of  the  other  volumes,  and  the  reprinting 
of  this,  and  collected  and  concealed  the  books  whicS 
had  been  published,  prudently  judring  that  an  expo- 
sure  of  their  powers  might  subject  the  office  to  a  limita- 
tion. ^  In  this  most  curious  book,  which  b  full  of  in- 
formation, ^the  practice  of  the  courts  of  inquisition  and 
the  rules  and  reasons  of  proceeding  ne  dearlf  and  fiil^ 
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laid  open  (1).  Heresy,  the  chief  crime  to  be  punishedt 
is  defined  with  the  utmost  precision,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  theinquisitorial  judges,  to  be  an  opinion  contrary  to  faith, 
in  a  Christian  with  obstinacy  (2).  The  culprit  is  a  Chris- 
tian by  profession,  for  persons  not  professing  Christian- 
ity  are  infidels,  not  hereticks.  It  is  called  an  opinion^ 
because  it  is  precisely  an  act  of  the  understanding  and 
not  of  the  will,  though  it  implies  volition.  It  is  defined 
an  opinion  contrary  to  Jait/if  because  an  error  concern^ 
ing  discipline  is  not  heresy.  It  is  said  to  be  attended 
with  obstinacy,  because  if  a  person  renounces  an  error 
on  receiving  information  that  what  he  holds  is  errone« 
ous,  he  is  not  deemed  an  heretick.  The  union  of  four 
things  then  constitutes  an  heretick  :  he  must  be  a  pro- 
fi^ssoi  Christian  -  —  he  must  choose  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, which  is  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the 
will  -  -  •  -  in  th\s  opinion  he  must  persevere  ;  this  is  ob- 
stinacy *--- and  finally,  the  opinion  which /he  hath 
formed,  and  in  which  he  chooses  to  persevere,  must  be 
contrary  to  faith  (3).  The  question  is,  what  doth  the 
holy  office  mean  by  Jhith^  contrariety  to  which  is 
deemed  of  the  essence  of  heresy  ?  The  learned  judge 
replies,  faith  is  to  be  taken  here  objectively,  for  truths  of 
religion  to  be  believed  :  Thus,  adds  he,  should  you 
affirm  that  the  earth  is  bigger  than  the  sun,  it  would  be 
an  error  and  not  an  heresy,  because  the  position  doth 
not  belong  to  religion.  If  it  be  asked,  what  are  the 
truths  of  religion  to  be  believed  ?  The  answer  is,  what* 
ever  die  church  hath  determined  concerning  faith  and 

Gictice.     If  the  scripture  be  objected,  the  judge  of  the 
y  office  ^ill  rq)ly,  that  in  a  case  of  doubt  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  bench  concerning  the  sense  of 

(1)  Ludovici  a  Parame.  De  origine  ct  PfogretM  Officii  Sancte  Iiv-. 
quUitionis,  &c.    Lib.  tres.  Matriti.  1598. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid.  Qiiatuor  apponantur^  qux  hftreiim  constitaere  videntur.  Pri- 
■mm  eit  electio  opinionis  false,  et  doctrine  perverse,  amieaa  CathoUca 
▼eritate  :  sic  kcreais  est  error  inteUectus.  Secundum  est,  quod  hcresi» 
est  circa  ca  que  peKinent  ad  6dem,  vel  sunt  contra  determinationem 
^edesie  ciroa  fidem,  vel  circa  bonoa  mores.  Tertium  est  division 
m  Cadiolica  fide»  q«ia  de  ib  qui  foris  sunt  nihil  ad  nos.  Quartum  est 
^rtinax  adhssio  iui  assertioni  false  ;  sic  est  obstinatio  in  vokmtate  ;. 
pertiDftoia  ««teQ  Qognoscitttr  ouiUis  modit.    Ad  prinnm  dioo^  &c. 
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scripture,  that  is  to  be  taken  for  the  true  sense  whicb 
the  Pope  and  councils  have  declared  (4). 

Some  Protestants  have  called  this  inquisitorial  jurist 
prudence  the  essence^  and  many  Catholicks  have  called 
it  the  support  of  the  Catholick  religion.    Rather  let  it  be 
denominated  the  essence  of  tyranny  to  support   any 
form  of  religion.     There  are  three  undeniable  proofe 
that  the  inquisition  is  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
Catholick  form  of  religion.     One  is  the  date  of  the  holy 
office.     The  first  inquisitor  was  appointed  by  Pope  In- 
nocent iii.  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  :    but 
the  Catholick  church  subsisted  in  great  splendour  long 
before  that  time.      Next,  it  is  remarkable  that  some 
Catholick  countries  never  admitted  of  an  inquisition. 
England,   Scotland,    and  Ireland  ne\er   had,    at  their 
worst  times,  enough  of  a  spirit  of  submission  to  author, 
ity  to  allow  of  thb  kind  of  government.     It  is  also  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  be  observed,  that  many  aflirm, 
the  modem  Catholick  world  hath  of  late  years  disused 
the  aid  of  this  court  in  matters  of  religion.     The  inqui- 
sition hath,   no  doubt,  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
lives  :  but,  as  the  office  used  to  take  cognizance  of  oth- 
er  crimes  beside  heresy,  the  executions  ought  not  to  be 
all  placed  to  the  account  of  religion.     In  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  nineteen  persons  were  burnt  at  an  aui0 
de  fe  at  Madrid.     Twelve  were  Jews,  one  was  a  Span* 
ish  renegade,  who  had  turned  Mohammedan,  and  six 
were  women.     There  were  three  rag- merchants,  one 
slop-seller,  one  inn-keeper,  one  soldier,  two  snuff-deal- 
ers,  one  pedlar,   one  strolling  silversmith,   and   three 
were  vagabonds.     Ten  had  no  property  to  be  confiscate 
ed,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  any  of  them  were  condemned 
for  heresy.         A  gentleman,   who  travelled    through 
Portugal  and  Spain  in  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and 

seventy-one two,  affirms,  that  no  person  in  either  of 

these  kingdoms  had  been  put  to  death  on  a  religious 

(4)  Ibid    pag.  553.  Axiom,  iii     EaquK  ad  fidem  spectant  habent  as- 
tern gradus Articuli  fidei-^sacra  script ur a— traditionea—— diffim- 

tiones  conciliorum— — Klecreta  pontificum qux  ex  hia  evidenter  dedu* 

cuntur^-^quae  conaensu  patrum  recepta  aunt— -Omnia  auiestio,  quaa 
oritur  circa  acnpturarum  lectionea,  atatim  defertur  ad  ecclesiam,  ut  ipsa 
judicet  quid  tenendum  ait— Eccleaia  est  convocatio  multorum  ad  imios 
I)ei  cuitum^— Catholica  non  potest  errare— Romana  eat  omniim 
mater  et  magiatra       flcclcaia  et  impcrium  fraternizaiit,  &9« 
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account  during  the  last  fourteen  years*  Other  travellers 
remark  the  decline  of  the  office  in  other  states.  This 
great  evil  hath  begun  to  correct  itself,  and  the  Christian 
world  hath  discovered  that  to  compel  people  to  profess 
to  believe  what  the  church  beiieveSt  is  o>ily  to  force 
honest  men  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Inhere  is  no 
tenable  ground,  except  that  of  allowing  all  men  to  form 
their  own  sentiments,  laying  aside  all  manner  of  coer* 
cive  measures  in  the  church,  and  confining  the  civil 
magistrate  to  the  cognizance  of  overt  acts,  which  injury 
society. 

[A  number  of  observations,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Inquisition  han  been  displayed  ia  too  many  Protestant  church* 
e8j  are  here  omitted.     Ed.] 

The  greatest  man  among  the  Baptists  at  the  Reform* 
Btion,  the  celebrated  Andrew  Dudith,  a  man  to  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance,  much  for  his  rank,  more 
for  his  abilities  and  virtue,  but  most  of  all  for  his  love  of 
liberty,  entered  beyond  all  others  into  the  spirit  of  this 
subject,  and  simplified  the  whole  affiur  so  that  a  peasant 
might  understand  it,  by  proposing  only  one  plain  ques* 
tion.  *'To  whom  do  you,  divines,  all  address  your* 
selves  in  your  disputes:  who  is  to  be  judge?  I«  for  my« 
self,  most  certainly :  you  for  yourself:  a  third  for  him* 
aelf :  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race  for  the 
same  reason  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  liberty."  A 
French  historian  says,  Dudith  joii^ed  this  party  for  the 
sake  of  a  liberty  of  saying  what  he  would  on  every  subject. 
He  did  so.  r  or  this  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  for  this 
he  quitted  the  Lutheran  and  Calvi^ist  churches,  and  for 
this  he  settled  in  that  of  theUi>itarians  in  Poland,  where  in 
the  enjoyn.ent  of  this  precious  liberty  he  felt  a  happiness 
which  he  had  never  known  btiore  :  a  happiness  deiived 
not  from  the  character  of  Imperial  Ambassador,  an  honoiur 
which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  continued  to  him,  bu( 
from  what  no  dignities  can  confer,  the  testimony  of  his 
own  integrity  by  his  own  conscience  in  a  state  of  perfect 
religious  freedom.  Hence  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
expression  of  his  to  Beza :  ^*  While  you  boast  of  vour 
Lutheran  confession,  and  your  Heivetick  creed,  I  keep 
thinking  of  the  6th  commandment.  Thou  shalt  not  kiU." 
64 
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It  requires  very  litde  discernment  to  observe  that  the 
principle  of  the  inquisition  may  be  admitted  into  the 
constitution  of  a  church,  where  the  practice  is  held  in  ab- 
•    horrence,  and  that  the  practice  may  be  admitted,  where 
the  principle  is  disowned.      Hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  in  some  churches  the  constitution  being  ancient  is 
inquisitorial,  but  the  modem  conduct  is  liberal);  and  in 
others  the  constitution  is  liberal,  and  the  conduct  bar- 
barous.     The  Baptist  churches   were  constituted  on 
grounds  just  and  liberal,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  forementioned  principle  of  the  inquisition.       The 
creeds  which  they  published,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  publick  faith,  which  it  would  be  accounted 
heresy  to  contradict :  but  the  scripture,  and  the  scripture 
interpreted  by  individuals,  was  the  true  and  real  foundation 
of  their  first  churches.     It  must  be  allowed,  however, 
that  they  have  not  all  acted  on  this  principle ;  most  are 
divided  into  two  principal  branches  on  the  speculative 
points  of  grace  and  free  will,  the  Particular  Baptists 
holding  Arminianism  as  an  heresy,    and  the  General 
Baptists  considering  Calvinism  in  the  same  light,  and 
neither  admitting  the  other  to  church  communion,  and 
both  considering  the  Socinian  Baptists  as  inadmissible 
to  their  churches.     All  allow  separate  societies  to  judge 
for  themselves,  many  allow  individuals  in  their  churches 
to  differ,  except  on  fundamental  articles:    and  some 
have  no  fundamental  articles,^  and  only  require  a  per. 
son  to  profess  himself  a  believer  in  Christ ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  true  ground  of  action. 

A  body  of  Christians  united  on  this  general  principle 
have  an  unobjectionable  example,  and  want  only  one 
qualification  to  secure  their  happiness,  that  is,  such  a  mild 
temper  as  was  in  Jesus,  who  it  must  be  allowed  held  com- 
munion with  men»  who  knew  very  little  morQ  than  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  In  the  church  of  this  good  Shep- 
herd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  the  members  were  allowed  to 
question  one  with  another  what  the  rbing  from  the  dead 
should  mean.  Even  after  his  resurrection  they  asked 
him  to  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  Yet  what 
did  Jesus?  With  an  unruffled  temper  he  gave  them  the 
friendship  of  his  heart,  esteemed  what  was  lovdy  in 

*  It  niAy  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not « little  too  much  kxity  m 
this  expression.  i^f^i 
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Aem,  and  pitied  and  removed  the  rest  by  instruction 
and  example.  This  was  divine,  this  was  to  be  an  im- 
age  of  the  invisible  God.  Christians,  who  form  church- 
es  on  human  creeds,  find,  as  they  go  on,  a  great  many 
articles  necessary,  of  which  at  first  they  were  not  appriz- 
ed. At  the  outset  nothing  strikes  but  terms  of  admis« 
sion :  but  in  process  of  time  it  falls  out  not  unfrequendy, 
that  one,  who  hath  been  admitted  on  the  ground  of  be- 
lieving the  creed  of  the  church,  is  convinced  as  he  thinks 
that  some  articles  are  erroneous,  and  he  says  it  is  his 
duty  to  inform  his  fellow  members  of  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  man  ?  To 
persecute  him  would  be  a  shame,  for  his  life  is  irre- 
proachable. To  bear  with  him  is  to  violate  the  bond  of 
union.  Here  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  infallible 
law  of  nature,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 
and  zeal  for  the  support  of  a  sense  of  scripture  given  by 
a  fallible  man.  It  is  in  such  distressing  seasons,  that 
Christians  beguile  themselves  to  persecute  :  the  solem- 
nity begins  with  arguing  and  praying,  proceeds  to  re- 
proving, dictating,  consulting,  and  excommunicating, 
and  ends  in  some  communities  in  silent  hatred,  in  others 
in  banishment,  and  in  others  again  in  chains,  and  flames, 
and  shrieks,  that  pierce  the  hearts  of  men  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  wherever  the  bloody  tale  is  told. 

It  is  not.  imaginable  that  the  first  Reformers  sat  down 
at  their  desks,  and  drew  up  their  confessions  of  faith  with 
deliberate  design  to  murder  such  as  should  doubt  the 
truth  of  them.  The  cruelties  qame  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  a  train  of  actions :  but  had  they  been  content  with  the 
simplicity  of  revelation,  these  murders  never  could  have 
come  to  pass,  and  their  annals  would  have  come  down  to 
posterity  unstained  with  human  blood.  The  most  incor- 
rigible of  all  Baptist  hereticks,  Servetus  himself,  profess- 
ed to  believe  what  the  scriptures  affirm,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God :  but  his  opponents  would  not  suffer  him 
to  explain  the  text  for  himself,  they  would  add  one  ex- 
planatory epithet,  and  that  one  word,  consubstantial,  be* 
gan  a  fraca,  that  ended  in  burning  the  good  man  to  ash- 
es. They  said  he  was  not  a  Christian  because  he  would 
not  utter  that  word  with  approbation:  but  they  never 
doubted  of  their  own  Christianity  for  burning  him  at 
a  stake. 
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I^ASSION  IS  NOT  A  RlGHTEOUS  GrOUHH  Of  AcTIOK« 

The  proper  end  of  moral  philosophy  is  the  regulation 
of  life.  Ill  the  pursuit  of  this  end ,  philosophers  observe, 
the  passions  must  be  subservient  to  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will ;  and  conscience, 
the  moral  sense,  must  adjudge  and  direct  the  whole. 
If  this  order  be  inverted,  the  most  innocent  as  effectually 
as  the  most  guilty  passions  may  disconcert  the  actions 
of  life,  and  destroy  the  man.  What  an  infinite  dis- 
tance is  there  between  sensual  pleasures  which  are 
the  meanest  sort  of  human  enjoyments,  and  the  pleas- 
ures  of  imagination,  which  have  for  their  objects  the 
imitative  arts !  yet  passion  for  the  latter,  if  uncontrolled 
by  reason  and  religion,  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  one  example. 

Of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  musick  nothing  need  be 
said  ;  the  whole  world,  compelled  by  nature,  patronize 
it.  The  love  of  it  is  innocent,  and  a  man  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasure  of  musick,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
seems  to  want  something  essential  to  his  species.  An 
ecclesiastical  historian  justly  exults  in  relating  the  noble 
use  to  which  religious  men  of  all  ages  have  applied 
it,  by  making  it  a  mode  of  adoring  God.  A  part 
of  the  holy  scripture  was  composed  to  be  uttered  in 
vocal,  and  a  part  to  be  set  to  instrumental  musick. 
The  Man  of  sorrows  sang  with  his  disciples  at  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  last  supper.  The  apostles  and  the  primi- 
tive Christians  adored  God  in  psalmsj  and  hymm^  and 
spiritual  songs :  and  while  they  advised  the  afflicted  to 
pray^  exhorted  the  rest  to  sing.  Religion  affords  the 
noblest  subjects,  and  the  finest  models  of  song ;  and 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  all  divisions  of  Christians, 
whatever  their  speculations  were,  composed  for  publick 
worship,  and  in  their  religious  assemblies  adored  the 
common  Parent  of  mankind  by  singing  his  praise. 
Time  produced  alterations,  and  the  several  degrees  of  the 
scale  may  be  seen  in  modern  assemblies.  The  silent 
Christians,  called  Quakers,  exhibit  an  assembly  c^ 
primitive  Christians  under  persecution,  safe  or.ly  while 
the  doors  were  shut,  for  fear  of  the  intolerant  Jews. 
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The  other  English  Dissenters  resemble  the  same  Chris- 
tians in  a  free  state  ;  where  all  sing  what  the  most  have  . 
examined  and  believe.  In  some  a  band  of  singers,  in  a 
singing  pew,  exhibit  the  first  step  toward  choral  service  ; 
in  others  a  pitch-pipe  shews  the  introduction,  or  an  or* 
gan  the  advancement  of  instrumental  musick.  Among 
the  people  called  Methodists,  and  Moravians,  dialogue 
hymns,  accompanied  in  some  places  with  instruments, 
shew  the  rudiments  of  the  antiphonal  service  of  a  choir 
in  a  cathedral,  and  the  latter  hands  a  spectator  forward 
to  the  orchestras  of  foreign  Catholick  churches.  Should 
a  Christian  of  the  prinutive  cast  be  animated  with  a  pas- 
sion for  musick,  should  he  connect  the  gratification  of 
his  passion  with  divine  worship,  and  should  he  choose 
his  religion  merely  by  his  passion,  undoubtedly  he 
would  not  stop,  till  he  arrived  at  the  church  of  Rome. 

[We  here  omit  several  pages  on  singing  and  church  musick, 
as  It  is  called,  which  show  that  this  simple  and  delightfu'  part  of 
divine  worship,  like  all  others,  was  greatly  corrupted  and  ahused 
in  the  bauds  of  an  ungracious  clergy,  and  a  careless,  worldly 
people.  Ed»1 

There  is  one  hymn  of  the  primitive  church,  of  mere 
human  composition,  usually,  and  it  should  seem  justly^ 
said  to  be  composed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which 
is  of  singular  use  to  unravel  two'  apparent  mysteries  : 
the  one  a  stumbling  block  to  some  Protestants,  the  oth. 
er  to  all.  Protestants,  who  deny  infant  baptism,  are 
oflfended  at  the  early,  and  general  practice  of  it,  although 
none  of  them  date  it  earlier  than  the  third  century  : 
but  it  is  very  credible,  that  the  baptism  of  natural 
infants  was  not  so  early,  nor  ever  so  general  as  hath 
been  imagined.  The  fathers  should  be  allowed  to  ex* 
pound  themselves;  and  Clement's  hymn  makes  it  appear 
with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  by  infant,  and  little  in- 
fant, he  did  not  mean,  either  a  babe  or  a  minor,  but  a 
Christian  of  any  age.     His  whole  book  called  the  Peda* 

fogue  is  additional  evidence,  and  he  expressly  says  : 
^dul  defines  an  in&nt,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Komans, 
when  he  informs  them  :  /  V)auid  have  you  wise  to  that 
V)htch  is  good,  and  simple  concerning  tviL  ''We,"  adds 
Clement,  ''are  a  choir  of  such  infants."  Agreeably  to 
this  notion,  at  the  close  of  his  book  of  Pedagogy,  sup- 
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posing  himself  and  his  companions  united  in  a  choir  by- 
Jesus,  the  pedagogue  of  all  his  disciples,  he  proposes  a 
gratulatory  hymn  of  praise  to  be  sung  by  all  the  choir, 
that  is,  all  the  church,  to  the  honour  of  their  common 
benefactor,  the  only  teacher,  and  the  perfect  pattern  of 
spiritual  infancy,  that  is,  of  innocence. 

Xlt^n  watXmf  tiitt&f^     .  -  FroBDum  pulloram  indociliuniy 

iTIipM  •fft^»»f  atvx^fufy  -  -  Penna  volucriim  noD  errantiuio, 

0««{  NHniON  «7pi»ii$,  -  Verus  clavui  Infantium^ 

Tlif^nt  APNilN  itiviXMtfr  -  Pastor  o^gi^ncifi  rej^alium  : 

T«v(  wf  ttpOiUi     -    •  -  To  us  simpHces. 

IIAEAAX  «>«ip«r,    -    -  -  Pueros  congrega, 

Aivut  mynff  .    •    .    .  •  Ad  saocte  laudandam^ 

rf^mt  ticXof      ...  -  Sincere  canendum 

AxtuMti  ^0fMnr       •    -  -  Ore  inDOxio 

nAIAON  iiy«?«p«  ;^<ro  -  Christum  puerorum  dacem. 

In  this  style  the  whole  hymn  proceeds,  representing 
Jesus  as  the  King  of  children,  B«r<xitff  irmiim  who  nour- 
ishes his  family  of  little  infaiU:»,  by  aaininistering  to 
their  tender  mouths  the   milk   of  heavenly  wisdom  : 

r«A«  6uf»Vf9  »  -  a-^ttcs  rnt  0ii(  -  -  M  NHIIIAXOt  -  >  eSmXwg    T9f*mot9  -  - 

The  primitive  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,   Cyprian,   Lactantius,  Epiphanius,  Nazianzen, 
Basil,  Austin,  and  Chrysostora,  all  lovers  of  musick,  de- 
claimed in  the  most  bitter  style  against  the  secular  mu- 
sick  of  the  theatres  as  an  invention  of  the  devil :  but 
some  of  them  did  not  foresee,  and  none  of  them  guarded 
against,  the  evils  which  the  introduction  of  consonance 
in  musick  produced  in  the  church.     It  was  not  one  of 
the  least,  that  it  effected  a  vacancy  of  religious  principle 
in  the  laity  ;  who,  having  nothing  to  do  at  church  but 
enjoy  themselves,  went  to  divine  service  only  to  sec 
others  perform.     The  handsome  compliment  of  a  prim- 
itive monk  to  an  abbot  became  the  real  history  of  the 
laity  at  church  after  this  period.     Three  monks  went  ia 
company  once  a  year  to  visit  Abbot  Antony,  and  two  of 
tlie  three  asked  him  many  questions,  and  consulted  him 
on  many  cases  of  conscience  and  practice :  the  other 
was  silent.     After  many  such  visits,  the  Abbot  said  to 
the  third  monk:  *^ Brother,  you  have  visited  me  many 
years,  and  you  have  never  asked  me  one  question.''    The 
nionk  politely  replied :  Father,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  you." 
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The  worst  evil,  that  church  musick  produced,  was  a 
revolution  in  disfevour  of  Christian  liberty :  a  revolution 
that  introduced  tyranny  and  slavery.      To  supply  the 
choir,  prelates,  monks  and  canons  formed  singing  schools 
of  children.     In  them  the  whip,  and  in  the  monasteries, 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  infants,  by  a  constant  use  of 
the  rod,  made  every  boy  a  slave,  and  so  prepared  him 
to  play  the  tyrant,  when  he  became  a  man.     All  child- 
ren in  monasteries  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  called 
infants,  and  were  subject  by  statutes  to  a  discipline  ex- 
cessively illiberal  and  severe ;  and  such  as  formed  the 
choir  were  exposed  to  a  much  more  cruel  treatment  by  the 
unruly  passions  of  the  precentor  and  his  assistants.     In 
the  singing  schools  the  same  rigour  was  observed,  and 
the  whip,  with  which  Pope  Gregory  i.  used  to  correct 
his  singing  boys,  was  shewn  long  after  his  death  as  a 
curiosity.     In  all  places  obedience  was  incalculated  as  a 
compendium  of  all  virtue.     In  monasteries  every  soul 
was  in  a  state  of  obedience.     Among  the  secular  clergy 
every  individual  was  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  his  dio- 
cesan.    In  all  kingdoms  in  the  West  every  prelate  was 
in  late  times  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ; 
as  those  of  the  East  were  to  their  patriarchs.     Hence  a 
dread  of  thinking  for  themselves  was  every  where  ap- 
plauded as  the  general  guardian  of  faith  and  virtue,  and 
an  exercise  of  private  judgment  was  represented  as  a 
complication  of  all  crimes.     Before  the  reformation  obe- 
dience was  the  summary  of  all  religion :  but,  at  that 
happy  period  when  the  good  sense  of  the  clergy  re- 
belled against  monachism  and  Popery,  it  was  with  an  ill 
grace  that  any  of  the  reformers  forged  new  fetters  for 
others,  and  by  associating  human  creeds  with  civil  gov- 
ernment forbade,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  posterity  to  be 
free.     From  this  mismanagement  they  brought  on  them- 
selves, and  all  their  disciples,  both  those  of  necessity 
and  those  of  choice,  the  heavy  work  of  trying  to  support 
their  systems  by  evidence  :    a  method  not  necessary 
during  the  dead  silence  of  past  ages,  and  utterly  imprac- 
ticable ever  since.     While  the  clergy  sang  creeds  which 
nobody  examined,  (for  the  chou*  looked  at  nothing  but 
the  musick)  the  system  of  doctrine  stood  without  being 
held  :  but  whea  inquiry  came  forward,  persecution  was 
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f(  reed  ^o  aid,  and  when  persecution  paused,  the  mis- 
matched materials  crumbled  away. 

Exclusive  of  persecution,  and  imposition  of  creeds, 
many  and  weighty  are  the  objections  of  inquisitive 
Christians  against  such  compilations,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least,  that  they  are  all  composed  of  loose  unconnected 
sentences.  The  gospel  of  the  four  evangelists  ought 
not  to  be  disconcerted  for  the  sake  of  picking  out  creeds. 
It  would  confuse  the  story  ;  and  to  take  one  line  here 
and  another  there,  as  the  sense  of  the  whole,  is  to  render 
the  meaning  doubtful,  and  in  some  cases  even  contra- 
dictory to  itself.  By  this  method  the  Trinitarian  and  the 
Socinian,  the  Arn.inian,  and  the  Calvinist,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  and  the  Scotph  Se- 
ceder,  may  each  produce  his  own  system  :  and  with  equal 
ease  the  history  of  the  American  war  may  be  extracted 
from  Homer's  Iliad.  This  method  is  extremely  facili- 
tated by  spiritualizing  writings.  Who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  sec  the  silver  headed  Doctor  Franklin  in  the 
Greek  bard's  |-riest  of  Apollo,  liberty  in  his  daughter^ 
the  atlantick,  in  the  sea  that  lashed  the  beach,  and  mur- 
mured  and  echoed  to  his  prayers;  the  parliament  of 
Britain  in  the  councils  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  issue  of 
the  contest  in  the  purpose  of  Jove  ^*f  >*mA«f%  Bma«.  f  If 
any  thing  more  be  needful  to  elucidate  a  lavourite  point, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  add  to  the  gospel  some  other 
books,  as  a  history  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  an  ancient  Jewish  ritual  of  Levitical  ceremo- 
nies, an  history  of  the  kings,  and  the  wars  of  the  Jews : 
to  all  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Apocrypha  may  be 
added ;  and  the  fathers  to  that.  He  who  can  do  all  tlus  is 
a  poor  divine  indeed,  if  he  cannot  content  himself,  and 
compile  a  complete  body  of  divinity  of  any  kind,  a  rule 
«f  faith  and  practice.  Here  is  no  persecution,  no  crudty 
to  be  complained  of  :  but  here  is  a  manifest  departure 
from  the  great  principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
perfection  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  all  approved 
canons  of  interpretation. 

That  humourous  writer  Dean  Swift,  in  a  pointed  sat* 
ire,  ridicules  the  custom  of  forming  doctrines  out  of 
detached  sentences  (5).  The  book  is  not  at  hand,  but 
the  substance  is  this*    A  father  makes  a  wiU,  and  kavw 

(5)  Tale  ©fa  Tub, 
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an  estate  to  his  three  sons  on  condition  they  neve^  dress- 
ed hke  people  of  tasbkm«  Unhappily  shoulder  knots 
came  into  faishion  alter  the  decease  of  the  tebtator,  and 
one  of  the  sons  ingeniously  invented  a^metbod  of  ex* 
plaining  the  will  so  as  to  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  yet 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of^the  estate.  He  could  not 
find  an  exception  in  die  will  in  favour  of  shoulder  knots, 
be  could  not  even  find  the  word  there ;  however,  he  ob« 
served  by  dint  of  study  in  one  word  an  S,  in  another  an 
H,  in  a  third  an  O,  and  all  the  rest  except  a  k,  in  some 
word  or  other.  He  put  these  together^  and  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  the  K  did  not  aficct  the  sound,  that 
shoulder  knots  were  in  the  will,  and  consequently  that 
the  testator  intended  an  exception  in  favour  of  thb  verjr 
innocent  and  popular  fashion. 

This  sort  of  ingenuity  is  of  all  parties,  and  it  hadi 
abounded  in  the  Catholick  church.  Tliere  was  an  hon« 
est  carpenter  in  Tuscany,  who  had  a  son,  a  little  boy* 
This  child,  before  be  knew  his  letters,  was  one  day  play^ 
ing  with  the  chips,  which  flew  oflF  from  a  piece  of  timber, 
that  his  father  was  hewing«  Behold,  at  length,  to  the 
astonbhment  of  the  parent,  the  gamesome  litde  rogue 
by  chance  had  placed  the  chips  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  being  joined  together  they  made  this  sentence  of  the 
psalmist :  He  ^hail  nign  from  sea  to  sea.  The  matt 
was  struck,  the  language  was  sacred,  none  but  God 
could  e&ct  such  a  miracle,  it  was  in  the  future  tense,  it 
was  a  prophecy.  It  was  a  prophecy  that  came  to  pass 
too,  for  the  little  prophet  in  due  time  became  His  Holi« 
nes3i  Pope  Gregory  the  seventh,  pontiff  of  Rome  (6). 

Free  Assent  to  the  connected  Sense  or  Scrip- 

T0RE  IS  THE  ONLY  SAFE  UlTLE   OF  AcTlON. 

Apart  from  all  such  visions,  Catholick  and  Protestant^ 
it  is  clear,  that  the  connected  sense  of  Scripture  is  the 
only  true  setise,  and  that  fair  argument  is  thcf  only  rea* 

(6)  Caes,  Bafonii  AnnaUt  Tom.  xt.  An,  1073.  Habet  Vaticana  biUio-. 
theca  res  ^stas  Greg^orii  Papz  septimi  scripta^  •-•Cum  puer  luderet  ad 
pedes  patris  lif^a  dolantiv,  ex  rejecUneis  sef^^mentis,  cum  nesciret  literaa, 
casu  clementa  ilia  formarit.  ex  quibus  sJmul  conjunctis  illud  Davididicuni 
exprimeretur  oraculum :  DtmiinafHtur  a  marl  laque  ad  mare,  quo  signifi* 
earetur  maauii  (Hi«n  (hctamte  mtmrnct  ejus  fore  ^mpliaaimam  in  mtmdo 
aucteriUteiD. 
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sonable  ground  of  upright  action  in  religion.  An 
example  of  this  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tx^tism 
will  elucidate  this  subject,  with  a  view  also  to  the  other 
grounds  of  acting,  power  and  passion. 

In  the  Cathohck  church,  and  in  the  Greek  chufch, 
in£uit  baptism  is  established  by  law,  and  there  b  an  end 
of  the  business  (7). 

In  some  churches,  where  ailment  is  necessary,  it 
stands  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  b  an  argu- 
ment addressed  to  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  :  inno- 
cent emotions  in  themselves,  but  attracted  by  thb 
doctrine  into  a  wrong  direction.  .A  mother,  who  under- 
stands primitive  baptism  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
badge  of  a  profession  of  life,  sees  no  more  reason  to 
lament  the  dying  of  her  son  unbaptized,  than  she  does, 
having  intended  him  for  the  army,  to  afflict  herself  be- 
cause he  did  not  die  in  regimentals.  The  annexing  of 
funeral  rites  to  baptism  is  a  cruel  violation  of  respect 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  a  barbarous  aigument 
to  the  passions  of  the  living.  The  affixing  of  civil  and 
literary  honours  and  advantages,  not  to  talents  and  virtue, 
but  to  baptized  talents  and  virtue,  is  still  an  address  to 
the  passions  ;  and  if  talents  and  virtue  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  sake  of  baptism,  it  b  more  than  an  address 
to  innocent  passions  ;  it  b  the  creation  of  base  ones. 

In  churches  unconnected  with  civil  power,  and  where 
infant  baptism  rests  on  argument  alone,  there  are  three 
of  six  classes  of  arguments  which  the  Baptists  rqect : 
and  three  more,  which  they  receive  only  when  they  are 
properly  explained. 

Arguments  taken  from  philosophy  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  them,  for  they  say,  baptism  b  not  a  part  of 
natural  religion,  but  a  positive  institute  of  revelation : 
yet  they  say  philosophy  approves  their  practice. 

To  all  arguments  taken  from  the  Ola  Testament^  they 
reply,  the  economy  was  not  given  to  them,  but  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  abolished  to  Jews,  and 

(f)  Mabni<m.  JnaUct.  Tom.  It.  Atuiq.  CoUed,  Veter.  vutripnimL  ifomoM* 
turn*  xlix.  In  eccUiia  S.  PcadL 

Jn  abnda  ai  Foaten. 

Hxc  domuB  est  fidei,  mentet  abi  tunnui  poteitM 
Libtnt^  et  Mocto  puifRtM  fon^  tuetor. 
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leferences  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  do  not  re-estab- 
fish  it. 

To  all  arguments  taken  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  subsequent  to  the  four  gospels,  some  sajr^ 
they  are  admissible  only  as  explanatory  of  the  doctrine 
and  example  of  Jesus  ;  and  all  say,  the  passages 
that  speak  of  baptism  at  all,  explain  it  wholly  and  de- 
cisively in  their  favour.  The  subjects  of  baptism  are 
explained  in  the  words  of  Luke  ;  **they  were  baptized 
both  men  and  women  •*''  and  the  mode  in  the  words  of 
Paul  ;  ^*  By  baptism  we  are  buried  with  Christ  into 
death, »' 

Arguments  taken  from  the  prosefyte  baptism  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  initiatory  ablutions  of  the  Pagans,  they 
wholly  disallow ;  because,  in  regard  to  the  first,  the  fact 
is  not  proved,  and  in  regard  to  both,  not  the  traditions 
of  the  synagogue,  or  the  superstitions  of  Pagan  temples^ 
but  the  gospel  alone  is  their  rule  of  action. 

Of  arguments  from  antiquity  and  universality  they  af- 
firm, that  if  they  were  afiected  at  all  by  these  in  the 
present  case,  they  should  be  afifected  too  much,  as  the 
greatest  corruptions  are  upheld  by  the  same  arguments ; 
and  they  add,  infant  sprmkling  is  not  ancient,  and  it 
never  was  universal ;  the  baptism  of  natural  infants  is  of 
comparative  late  date  ;  that  of  minors  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  and  neither  universal ;  and  the  primitive 
ages,  diey  affirm,  baptized  only  believers,  and  them 
only  by  dipping  at  their  own  request ;  but  no  argu- 
ments of  this  class  aflect  them,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  imposed  on  by  interpolated  or  spurious  writ^ 
ings,  and  because  the  gospel  is  the  sole  ground  dT  their 
&ith  and  practice. 

No  ailments  taken  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity 
affect  them  on  this  subject.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  im- 
possible dipping  a  man  should  disturb  government  any 
more  than  ^rinkling  a  child  does  :  they  say,  religion 
may  support  men  umier  bad  governments,  but  it  is  fitted 
only  to  good  governments,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
gospel  may  preserve  a  wretch  from  despair,  while  it  sits 
easy  only  on  virtuous  minds  :  and  they  add  that  as 
thete  are  in  general  only  two  grounds  of  action  in  relig- 
ion, force  and  choice,  and  as  force  is  practised  on  an  in- 
fimt  in  its  baptism,  every  government  that  exercises  such 
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imposition  by  the  magistrate  or  by  the  ministfr  is  an  im* 
perfect  government,  and  passive  oBedience  in  religicai 
Mas  never  yet  a  virtue  with  the  Baptists,  and  probably 
never  will  be  ;  for  baptism  deferred  till  individiiala  end- 
brace  or  ne^ief^t  it,  implies  a  freedom  of  choice  iiicam^ 
patible  with  all  dictates  of  power, 

it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  another  abas  of 
arguments,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  such  as  quote  them^ 
and  prove  nothing  except  that  the  cause  is  Ui  exceed- 
ing distress  for  want  of  proof, 

Gerard  John  Vossiua,  who  was  a  very  learned  insn» 
and  a  distinguished  patron  of  infant  sprinkling,  ^ves 
two  curious  reasons  for  the  validity  of  aspersion.  First 
Sprinkling  preserves  the  •»««i  that  is*  the  essence  of  ■  ■■  ■■ 
what  ?  the  sacrament.  It  would  have  raised  the  laugh 
too  loud  to  have  said,  sprinkling  preserves  the  essence  of 
dipping:  he  therefore  prudently  affirmed  it  preaerves 
the  essence  of  the  ^i^crjinmr,  which  was  not  the  thing 
in  dispute.  The  same  Vossius  was  pleased  to  suppose, 
that  the  apostles  baptized  by  pouring  on  water  :  but 
the  question  is  of  sprinkling  or  scattering  in  drops^ 
which  is  very  different  from  pouring.  How  did  be 
know  the  apostles  baptized  by  pouring?  Had  he  re- 
ceived  any  new  book  of  the  acts  of  the  apostlea  written 
by  eye  witnesses  ?  No  :  but  Thomas  of  Aquino,  an 
Italian  friar,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Vossius,  had  supposed  that  the  apostles  sometimes  baplia- 
ed  by  pourings  in  order  to  account  for  the  numbers  bap* 
tized  in  one  day.  Vossius  might  have  recollected, 
that  although  the  friar  lived  four  hundred  years  bdbre 
him,  yet  the  same  friar  was  not  bom  till  near  twelve 
hundred  years  after  the  aposdes.^ 

*  **  If  pity  for  th0  wretched  be  a  generous  ptuionj  who  c«i  help  tB« 
dulging  it  when  he  sees  an  illiterate  Baptist  hang  his  head  daunted  and 
di«mayed  by  the  nnfiiir  criticism  of  a  learned  teacher,  who  tella  htm  the 
word  baptize  is  Greek*  and  signifies  pouring  as  well  as  di|^ing  ?  Great 
men  love  sometimes  to  trifle.  The  inference  which  these  translators  draw 
from  their  own  version  is  not  exactly  log^tcal ;  for  I  prove,  says  Vossius, 

Soing  to  dip  an  iniant,  that  th^  word  baptize  signifies  to  pour  as  veil  u  to 
ip.  In  virtue  of  this  what  does  be  ?  He  tal^s  the  infant,  and  neither 
pours  nor  dips,  but  sprinkles,  and  then  lifts  up  his  voice  and  says  to  a 
congregation  of  £ogUsb  peasants^  the  Greek  wiU  bear  me  out.  Vef^y* 
this  is  not  fair ! 

**  Suppose  an  honest  Baptist  peasant  should  stand  up  and  say  to  such  a 
nan.  *  Sir,  I  have  understood  that  Jesus  lived  and  died  m  the  Fast  s 
IhatfoittofhisdiaQipI^iKrotis  hU  hiit^  jft  ^  Qredi  laoy my       Ihtt 
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In  the  same  manner  Dr.  Wall,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  reading,  after  he  bad  in  vain  quoted  every  pas- 
sage in  the  &thers  that  looked  any  thing  like  favour* 
able  to  his  point,  called  in  the  aid  of  tradition,  and  two 
arguments  are  curious.  He  endeavours  to  make  his 
reader  believe  that  John  Baptist  baptized  infants  in 
Palestine  in  or  about  the  year  of  Christ  thirty  :  and  for 
proof  he  affirms,  that  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  in  Italy, 
about  four  hundred  years  after,  thought  so.  If  it  be  ob* 
jected:  Ambrose  speaks  of  reforming  infants  from 
wickedness  by  baptism,  of  course,  his  in&nts  must  have 
been  reformed  youth :  the  Doctor's  answer  is  ready : 
Ambrose  meant  not  the  reformation  of  a  wicked  Vife^ 
but  the  reformation  of  a  wicked  nature  derived  from 
Adam :  consequently  John  Baptist  believed  the  African 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  same  Dr.  Wall  quotes 
an  inscription  composed  by  Paulinus  to  be  put  over  a 
baptismal  font,  to  prove  that  in  his  time  infants  were 

his  ftpostles  preached  in  Greek  to  the  inhabitMita  of  Greece,  and  that 
the  Greeks  heard,  believed,  and  were  baptized— ever}'  nation  under- 
•tands  itB  own  language  beat ,  and  no  doubt  the  Greeks  understand  Greek 
better  than  we  do— —now  1  have  been  informed— —set  me  right  if  I  be 
wronff- — that  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  apostles  to  this  day^  the 
Greeks  have  always  understood,  that  to  baptize  was  to  dip;  and  so  far  are 
they  from  thinking  that  to  baptize  is  to  pour  or  sprinkle,  I  have  been  told 
they  baptize  by  dipping  three  times.  I  do  not  understand  Greek,  but  I 
think  the  Greeks  themselves  do.  If  therefore  I  were  to  dip  for  other  reasons: 
ftnd  \k  I  were  obliged  to  determine  my  practice  by  the  sense  of  the  single 
word  baptism  :  and  if  I  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  somebody, 
my  reason  would  command  me  to  take  the  sense  from  the  natii^es  of  Greece, 
rather  than  from  you,  foreigner/  That  thia  honest  man  would  suppose 
a  true  fact  is  beyond  all  contradiction.— In  determining  the  precise 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word  used  to  signify  a  Greek  ceremony,  what  possi- 
ble chance  hath  a  aession  of  lexicographers  against  whole  empires  of  na- 
tive Greeks  ?  Let  the  illiterate  then  enjoy  themselves,  and  recollect  when 
they  bHptize  by  dippin^^,  they  understand  Greek  exactly  aa  the  Greeka 
themselves  understand  it.**  \^RobinsoH't  J^ewarche*,  p.  9l»  93. 

[A  few  years  since  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Capt.  of  a  Greek  ship 
fVom  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Greek  church  He  waa  wholly  unacquaint^  with  English,  and  his  Greek 
pronunciation  was  somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  An  Italian,  well 
versed  in  both  languages,  was  otir  Interpreter.  When  informed  I  believ- 
ed in  dipping,  an  approving  smile  kindled  in  his  cmmtenance,  and  he  with 
great  rapidity  and  emphasis,  pronounced  £ya»  B«9rr/<^i»,  Eym  B«sTi^«} 
at  the  same  time  bending  his  head  forward,  and  putting  his  h^nds  over  it, 
•o  as  to  meet  behind,  to  show  that  to  baptize,  was  to  plunge  all  over  head 
i^nd  ears.  This  he  did  three  times  to  rt-present  their  trine  immersion. 
When  something  waa  said  about  sprinkling,  he  stretched  forth  hia  hand 
with  a  frowing  aspect,  and  an  indignant  poh !  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  l^mwriiu.  jEit] 
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baptized :  then  he  adds  a  second  section  to  prove  that 
in  the  age  in  which  Paulinus  lived,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Ambrose,  all  persons  newly  baptized,  young 
or  old,  were  called  infants :  and  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, in  the  following  section  he  presents  the  reader 
with  an  epitaph,  composed  by  the  same  Paulinus  fat 
Celsus,  an  infant  who  had  died  soon  after  his  baptism  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  age.  Turpius  est  oratori  nocuisse 
yideri  causae,  quam  non  profuisse. 

Monsieur  Daillei  who  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  the 
baptizing  of  infants,  as  if  they  were  believers,  by  forms 
proper  only  to  adults,  observes  the  fraud  of  Austin  to 
get  rid  of  a  question  which  had   been  put  to  him  by 
Boniface,  an  African  bishop,  and  which  he,   Austin^ 
could  not  answer.     **  An  infant  is  offered  to  a  minister 
to  be  baptized.     The  minister,  as  if  he  thought  it  wrong 
to  baptize  even  an  infant  without  faith,  inquires  of  the 
infant  himself  whether  he  believes  in  God  and  Christ, 
and  so  on  :  tacitly  implying,  that  if  he  did  not  beiieve 
these  articles,  he  should  not  think  it  right  to  baptize  him. 
The  sponsor  answers  for  the  child  that  he  does  beVieve« 
Boniface  could  not  comprehend  how  the  child  could 
possibly  believe,  or,  if  it  were  possible,  how  the  godfath- 
er could  know  it.      He  objects  this  to  Austin:  and 
Austin  replies :  the  meaning  is,  the  child  hath  the  si^ 
or  sacrament  of  faith.     It  is  in  vain  to  object,  the  sign 
of  faith,  in  your  sense,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism :  but 
the  child  hath  not  been  baptized,  and  he  requires  to  be 
baptized ;  and  you  expound  his  request  as  if  he  had  been 
baptized,  and  as  if  he  assigned  that  as  a  reason  for  being 
baptized  again :  and  this  by  way  of  proving  that  faith  is 
necessary  to  baptism.     An  admirable  solution!*'    Mr. 
Daille  observes,  further,  that  although  the  impropriety 
of  addressing  interrogations  about  faith  to  infants  as  a 
ground  of  baptizing  them  had  been  fully  and  frequently 
urged,   yet  the  Catholicks  obstinately  continued   the 
practice.     He  remarks,  that  Mary  of  Medicis,  queen  re- 
gent of  France,  had,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  six- 
ty-one, addressed  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  exonerate  baptism 
of  several  ceremonies,  particularly  exorcism,  which  was 
needless,  and  spittle,  which  might  be  dangerous :  but 
that  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  only  contenmed  the  ad- 
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vice,  but  took  pains  to  obliterate  a  memorial  that  it  had 
been  given.  Thuanus,  the  celebrated  historian,  insert- 
ed her  majesty's  letter  in  his  history,  and  for  that  reason 
the  master  of  the  Pope's  palace  took  great  pains  to  get 
the  whole  history  proscribed ;  and  sometime  after,  by 
Bernard  Sandoval,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  general 
inquisitor,  the  offensive  letter  concerning  the  reformation 
of  baptism  was  put  in  the  expurgatory  index  of  the 
church,  and  ordered  to  be  erased.  Say  Monsieur 
Daille  what  he  pleases,  the  wisest  measure  that  ever  was 
taken  by  the  patrons  of  infant  baptism  was  to  establish 
it  by  law ;  and  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  not 
the  books  of  Austin,  but  it  was  the  chapter-statutes  of 
Charlemagne,  written  with  the  sword  in  the  mangled 
earcases  of  men  reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary,  that 
did  the  business ;  as  it  is  neither  power,  nor  the  innocent 
or  guilty  love  of  pleasure,  nor  plausible  modest  acquies- 
cence in  established  customs,  that  should  guide  a  man 
in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  so,  assuredly,  it  is  not  a 
reverence  for  sophistry. 


CHAP.  XL. 

A  Retibw  of  the  Apostolical  Chuegbbs. 

JOHN  the  Baptist  was  the  protomartyr  of  the  new 
economy.  Him  Herod  put  to  deatli.  The  priests  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  followed  the  example,  and 
procured  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  much  against  the  will 
of  the  governor.  One  of  the  city  synagogues  imitated 
their  superiors,  and  pursued  Stephen  to  death  for  blas- 
phemy. Then  persecution  became  general,  and  all  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  except  the  apostles,  left  the  city. 
By  their  means  the  good  news  of  Jesus  the  deliverer  was 
published,  and  churches  were  formed  at  several  places^ 
first  in  Palestine,  then  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  next  in 
the  Asiatick  Islands,  and  lastly  in  Europe.  Out  of 
Jerusalem  the  disciples  proceeded  every  way,  like  the 
radii  of  a  circle  from  the  centre ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  congregating  each  church,  or,  if  it 
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could  be,  wholly  unnecessary,  so  an  alphabetical  Ust 
may  sufficiently  serve  the  present  purpose. 

[This  Chapter  contains  a  brief,  historical  account  of  all  the 
churcheH  founded  by  the  apotttlett,  which  Mr.  Robinson  sopposes 
w«re  iti  the  following  places,  viz  :  Achaia,  Alexandria,  Autioch, 
Aotioch  in  Pisidia,  Arabia,  Athens,  Babylon,  Berea,  BythioMy 
Cesarea,  Cappadocia,  Cenchrea,  Ciltcia,  Colosae,  Cortoth^ 
Crete,  Cyprus,  Cyreue,  ilaimatia,  Damascus,  Oerbe,  Ephesoi^ 
Galatia,  (itiUlee,  Hierapolis,  Icouium,  lllyricuni,  Joppa,  Jerusai- 
letn,  Judea,  LaodiceH,  Lycaonia,  Lydda,  Lystra,  Macedonia, 
Mehta,  iVlyra,  Neapoits,  Nicopotis,  Pamphylia,  Paphos,  Pflctan, 
Patmos,  Perga,  Pergamus,  Phenice,  Philadelphia,  Philippi« 
Pisidia,  Pontus,  Ptolcmais,  Puteoli,  Rhodes,  Rome,  Salamis» 
Samaria,  Sardis,  Saron,  Sidon,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Tarsus,  Tbessa- 
lonica,  Th\atira»  Troas,  Tyre.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of 
these  place»,  not  only  one,  but  a  number  of  churches  had  beeo 
formed  by  the  mint»try  of  the  apostles.  The  account  of  these 
churches  has  a  beariiig  on  the  history  of  baptism  principally  io 
this  respect,  that  in  all  the  transactions  recorded,  infants  are  no 
where  brought  to  view  ;  and  all  the  relations  seem  to  suggest  that 
they  were  not  once  thought  of  as  candidates  for  baptism  or 
church  membership.  The  Editor  at  first  intended  to  have  oinrt« 
ted  this  chapter  altogether,  but  has  conclude  to  stlect  and  insert 
the  following  narrations.] 

Antioch.  There  are  two  Antiochs  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Syria,  a  city  of  true  eastern  magnificence,  the  res- 
idence of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Svria  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  and  aferwards  of  the  noman  governors 
of  that  province,  so  that  it  was  called  the  Queen  of  the 
East ;  and  when  bishops  became  princes,  the  church  ob- 
tained  the  names  of  the  great  patriarchate  of  the  East, 
and  the  eye  of  the  eastern  church. 

The  Jews  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Stephen 
first  preached  to  their  resident  countrymen,  and  to  pros- 
elytes, the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
nvith  them :  and  a  great  number  believed^  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord{\). 

This  city  is  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history  for 
three  things.  Here  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  first  call- 
ed Christians.  Here  the  gospel  was  preached  to  Gre- 
cians, who  were  incorporated  in  the  church.  Here  also 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  sent  out  by  the  church  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  travel  through  Pagaa 

(1)    Acts  zi.  19,  30,  21. 
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chics,  to  give  fight  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  Jesus 
for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  (2). 

It  is  a  character  to  the  gospel  that  it  was  first  taught 
in  the  most  populous,  enlightened,  and  learned  cities, 
never  shunning  the  publick  eye,  but  challenging  full  ex* 
amination,  and  that  in  those  cities  it  obtained  numerous 
oonverts  by  conviction  without  the  aid  offeree  or  fraud. 

Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Pisidia  was  a  province  of 
Asia.  Antioch  was  a  city  of  the  province.  Here  was 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  Hither  Paul  and  his  compan* 
ions  came,  and  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  went  to  the 
synagogue.  After  the  reading  of  the  lessons,  the  rulers 
invited  the  strangers  to  speak.  Paul  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  ill  a  brief  narrative  reported  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  exhorted  them  to  embrace  the  l)enefits  of  his  mis- 
sion, lest  they  should  incur  such  punishments  as  the  same 
prophecies  had  denounced  against  the  despisers  of  it* 
There  were  two  sorts  of  worshippers  in  the  synagogue, 
the  one  native  Jews,  the  other  proselytes.  The  first 
withdrew  displeased  ;  the  last  approved  of  what  they 
had  hetfd,  and  invited  the  apostle  to  repeat  it  next  Sab- 
bath-day, During  the  week  the  affair  no  doubt  was  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  in  tht  city,  and  the  next 
Sabbath-day  almost  the  whole  city  came  together  to  the 
synagogue  to  hear.  The  Jews  were  extremely  offend- 
ed at  this  apparent  invasion  of  their  privileges,  by  idola^- 
trous  Gentiles,  and  they  contradicted  and  opposed  what 
was  spoket^by  Paul.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  seeing  the  ob- 
stinate fury  of  the  Jews,  addressed  their  discourse  to 
the  idolatrous  citizens,  who  with  great  joy  embraced 
the  good  news  of  a  Saviour ;  and  out  of  them  was  form- 
ed the  first  church  of  idolatrous  Gentiles.  As  many  of 
them  as  believed  were  assorted  and  arranged,  perhaps 
in  one  Christian  society,  perhaps  in  several ;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  published  through  all  the  region,  and 
the  new  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Jews  imitated  their  brethi'en  in  Ju- 
dea,  and  having  found  means  to  engage  some  honoura* 
ble  female  devotees,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  on 
dieir  side,  they  raised  a  persecution,  and  expelled  Paul 
66 

(2)  Acts  26^20,  kcxiii. 
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and  Barnabas  out  of  their  coasts.  Both  Jews  and  devoofc 
Greeks,  their  proselytes,  joined  in  thb  persecution* 

Babylon,  There  is  in  scripture  a  figurative  Baby* 
Ion,  which,  however,  is  so  described  as  the  city  that 
reigned  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  was  Rome.  It 
doth  not  appear  that  Peter,  who  alone  mentions  the 
church  at  Babylon,  ever  was  at  Rome.  The  whole 
evidence  of  his  being  at  Rome  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  whose  tales  even  Eusebius  had  hardly  credulity 
enough  to  transcribe  (3).  There  was  also  a  Babylon 
in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  seen  near  Grand 
Cairo  (4).  The  Babylon  where  Peter  wrote  his  epistle, 
-was,  it  should  seem,  the  ancient  city  of  this  name,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  quite 
desdated  in  the  time  of  Peter.  Thb  is  the  opinion  ci 
Dr.  Benson,  and  of  most  good  commentators  (5). 

There  is  great  reason  to  conjecture,  either  that  the 
copyists  of  the  eleventh  of  Genesb  have  mistaken  one 
letter  of  the  original,  or  that  the  vague  meaning  of  one 
word  hath  escaped  the  notice  of  many  readecs  i  and  so 
that  the  city  of  Babylon  is  confounded  with  the  tower 
of  Babel.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Babel  signifi« 
ed  confusion,  and  that  Moses  assigned  this  name  to  the 
tower,  because  there  God  confounded  the  language  of 
the  builders.     These  are  die  words  : 

•the  earth  •  of  all  «  the  lip  *  The  Lord  «  did  confound  • 
•  terrae         omuis    labiam      Domious         confacUt 
rwcrr  ba         nsw  mn*  V>^ 

there  •  because  Babel  •  the  name  of  it  «  called 
ibi  quia      Babel         ejusnomen        vocavit 

CBT     -        >•         bia  rmm  inp 

Either  Balbel  is  put  for  Babel,  or  Babel  is  put  for 
Balbel :  and  the  latter  is  most  likely.  By  altering  in 
the  word  Babel  the  second  Beth  into  a  Lamed,  the 
passage  would  read  thus  :    the  name  of  it  was  called 

(S)  Rev.  XTii.  5,  18. 

(4)  K.  Pocoke'6  Detcription  rftht  Mtut.  Vol.  L  Chap.  it.  Grand  Cmr^* 
Old  Cairo.   Babylon. 

(5)  Dr.  Benson's  Notu  on  the  Sewn  Catho&dt  £pietlei*  London.  1756k 
1  Pet.  Section  iii. 

Dr.  GiU.  I  ?ct.  T.  ld.~-Lc  Ctok— fifwmut Medfr— ^VonOiii^ 
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Ballel,  because  there  the  Lord  did  balld,  that  is,  con- 
found the  lip  of  all  the  earth  :  or  thus,  the  name  of  it 
was  called  confusion,  because  there,  did  the  Lord  con- 
found the  lip  of  all  the  earth. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that  Babylon  was 
a  place  difierent  from  the  tower*  Moses  had  said  that 
Nimrod  built  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  made 
it  the  head  or  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  probably 
ttie  capital  of  his  new  empire  z  he  si^s,  the  people  jour- 
nied  eastward,  and  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  leji  off 
to  build  the  city,  aixl  were  scattered  aibroad  upon  the 
fiice  of  all  the  earth  :  but  it  doth  not  appear  that  Nimrod 
left  off  to  build  Babylon,  or  that  his  associates  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  made  it  the  seat  of  empire,  and  founded  a 
monarchy  of  amazing  extent  Md  duration.  Moses 
says,  the  tower  was  called  confusion  :  but  if  Babel 
signified  confu^on,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  inhabitants 
would  have  boasted  of  the  name,  or  that  the  prophets 
would  have  styled  it  the  Golden  City^  the  Lady  of  King^ 
^brm^  the  Praue  of  the  v)hole  Earthy  the  Glory  ofKing^ 
dorns^  the  Beauty  of  the  Chaldees^  Excellemy.  Per- 
haps  the  last  of  these  titles  may  lead  to  the  true  name  of 
Babylon,  and  the  name  of  the  city  to  the  true  name 
and  history  of  the  tower. 

To  this  devoted  spot,  the  throne  of  ancient  despotism^ 
not  now  the  lady  of  kingdoms,  but  a  deserted  fen,  nearly 
depopulated,  lying  in  ruins,  and  hasting  into  eternal  ob« 
iivion :  once  above  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
containing  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
now  the  residence  comparatively  of  only  a  few,  to  this 
spot  did  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  direct  his  steps 
(6).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  the 
descendants  of  those  wbo  would  not  return  to  Judea  at 
tiie  end  of  the  seventy  years  captivity.  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  from  him  Dr.  Benson,  hath  produced  a  good  cd- 
leetion  of  authorities  to  prove,  that  there  was  an  infinite 
multitude  of  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  Euphrates^ 
dispersed  all  over  the  East  (7).  What  a  field  was  Bab-* 
ylon  fcnr  Peter  to  display  his  powers  of  demonstration ! 

(6)  GaLii.r,  & 

(7)  Dr.  Lardner's  Crtdibility  of  the  Gospel- Stwtniy.  Part  i.    Dr.  Bensw'fi 
ifcuu  on  the  eeven  Catholick  Xpittlee.    Sitt.  qfSt.  yarned.    Sect.  iii. 
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To  a  pec^le,  who  bdieved  the  prophecies,  and  who  i 
and  belield  with  their  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  thcm^ 
how  forcible  the  argument  from  prophecy !  Among  the 
ruins  of  a  worldly  empire,  which  had  bid  fairest  of  aD^ 
other  to  defy  time  and  chance,  how  wise  must  he  ap- 
pear, who  Ivid  formed  a  plan  df  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world !  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  tluH  Peter  should 
congregate  a  church  at  Babylon.  The  wonder  is  (yet 
who  that  knows  the  Jews  can  wonder  ?)  that  such  ft 
man,  in  his  old  age,  should  suffer  a  violent  death :  bat 
Jesus  had  foretold  it,  and  although  no  more  is  heard  of 
him  after  his  second  epbtle,  yet  it  is  credible  the  pro|^ 
ecy  of  Jesus  was  fulfilled.  fVhen  thou  shak  beoid^  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  handsf  and  another  shall  gird 
thee^  and  carry  thee  V)huher  thou  wouidsi  not.  This  ^ntke 
he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should giori^  God. 

CoKiNTH.  That  beautiful  peninsula  of  Greece,  which 
is  now  called  the  Morea,  because  the  shape  of  it  resem* 
bles  a  mulberry  leaf,  was  formerly  named  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  computed  to  be  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  a  hundred  broad,  and  six  hundred  in  circumSer* 
ence  going  round  the  bays.  Corinth  stood  near  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Isthmus  on  a  steep  bank.  The 
adjacent  sea  was  called  the  bay  of  Corinth :  it  is  now 
named  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  (s).  This  populous  city, 
free  and  rich,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  lest  it 
should  be  a  mean  of  checking  their  insatiable  lust  of  do- 
minion :  and  with  it  expir^  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Mummius  put  all  the  men  in  the  city  to  the  sword,  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves,  as  he  did  all  the 
fugitive  men  as  soon  as  they  couki  be  taken,  plundwed 
the  city  of  its  incomparable  statues,  exquisite  paintings, 
and  most  valuable  effects,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  re- 
duced the  pbce  to  ashes :  and  all  this  by  an  unenlighten- 
ed genius,  who  did  not  know  a  picture  fit>m  a  daubing, 
and  for  no  other  reason  except  that  the  strength  and  sit* 
uation  of  the  place  might  one  day  encourage  the  Achas- 
ans  to  rebel  (9).  Other  reasons  wene  pretended :  but 
they  were  nothing  but  pretences.      This  was  about  a 

(8^  Dr.  Pocoke'fl  deteriptiom  tf  the  £ait.  Vol.  ii.  Part  ii.  Chap.  xii. 
Of  me  Merea  in  generate  tmd  4^  &rint!u 

(9)  Hooke's  Roman  history.  VoL  ii.  Book  vi.  Chap,  t.    Deatractioo  of 

Corinth Greece  made  a  Roman  province. 

AoUin's  Rom.  Itiatory.  VoL  TiiL    WarofAchaia. 
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hundred  and  forty-five  or  six  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Julius  Caesar  rebuilt  it:  a  colony  was  settled 
there,  and  in  the  time  of  Paul  the  whole  country  was  a 
Homan  province. 

Corinth  was  distinguished  from  other  Grecian  cities 
by  its  iasciviousness  (i).  Strabo  says,  a  thousand  pros- 
titutes were  maintained  in  the  temple  of  Venus  (2). 
When  the  citizens  petitioned  the  goddess  to  grant  any 
particular  requests,  they  promised,  on  condition  the  fa- 
vours were,  granted,  to  consecrate  a  number  of  girls  to 
her  service.  Thus  Xenophon  the  Corinthian  o&red 
twenty-five  in  gratitude  for  having  obtained  a  victory  at 
the  Olympick  games,  and  these  ladies  began  the  hymn 
which  was  sung  while  the  victim  was  sacrificing  (3)» 
The  history  of  Lais  is  well  known,  and  with  such  courti- 
zans  the  city  abounded  as  well  as  the  temple  (4). 

In  the  year  fifty-two  Paul  went  to  this  city.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  had  lately  banished  the  Jews  firom 
Rome.  Christians  were  then  confounded  with  Jews, 
and  Aquila,  a  Jew,  who  had  resided  at  Rome,  had  quit, 
ted  the  city,  and  settled  at  Corinth.  He  was  a  tent- maker, 
and  Paul,  who  was  of  the  same  craft,  lodged  and  worked 
with  him  (5).  The  Jews  used  in  general  to  support  their 
wise  ifnen ;  but  it  was  a  prudent  maxim  of  parents  to  teach 
their  children  some  trade,  and  there  are  many  instances 
of  Rabbles,  who  in  adverse  times  wholly  supported  them* 
selves  by  labour,  and  many  more  of  tradesmen,  who 
taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  were  denominated  Rab* 
bies  (6).  Among  the  Jews  sacrificing  was  annexed  to 
priesthood :  but  giving  instruction  was  open  to  all :  and 
hence  it  was,  that  at  Corinth  Paul  attended  on  sabbath- 
days  at  the  synagc^ue,  and  reasoned  in  it  every  sabbath 
day,  and  persuaded  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  vridiout  giv- 
ing any  ofl^noe  on  account  of  his  occupation. 

(1)  Erasmi  cp,  ex  edit,  Joan.  Clerici.  Lngd-  170S.  Adag.  In  proverb. 
Hon  est  cujuslibet  Corinthuw  appallare. 

(3)  Lib.    viii. 

(3)   /Vthen«t  Lib.  iiii. 

(4/  Bayle*8  Diet.  Vol.  n.    Lai8« 

Aristoph.  PUit.  Act.  i.  Seen.  ii.  Ver.  149.  tim  rmq  y  itmfui  ^tutt  T«f 
KOFNIdlAZ,  &c.  ScROL.  EiTMUfMi  iv  K«piv5«  iimfm  funtf^nvflm  Amt, 
KtfA«f«,  Ammmk.  Svpinm.  Ilirpfifii,  XutvArni)  Sec. 

(S)  Acts  zviii.    1,    3,    3. 

(S)  Joan,  Clcrici  Shi.  MccU9,  Sae.  L  An,  Mi.  -  -  ex  Vitringac  Synagag, 
wr.  Lib.  ill.  Par.  i.  C.  18.       GiU  on  AcU  zriii.  3. 
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Sometime  after  Paul  had  resided  at  Corinth^  Silas  and 
Timothy  came  thither.     Paul  had  hitherto  treated  oq 
Ae  subject  of  a  Messiah  gently,  perhaps  by  inquiry^ 
in  compassion  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews :  but  now 
he  felt  himself  animated  to  speak  explicitly,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  person,  and  he  declared  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 
The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  blasphemed.     Paul, 
then,  shook  his  raiment,  declared  himself  clean  from 
their  blood,  and  departing  from  the  synagogue  entered 
into  the  house  of  one  Justus.      Having  thus  dissented, 
he  was  joined  by  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synag<^ue» 
and  all  his  family :  by  Gains,  at  whose  house  he  went 
to  reside :  by  Stephanas,  and  his  &mily,  and  by  many 
native  Corinthians,  who,  hearing,  believed  and  were 
baptized  (7).      Paul  himself  baptized  Crispus,  Gains, 
and  the  family  of  Stephanas.      The  Greeks  say,  this 
Stephanas  was  the  same  person,  who  had  been  keeper  of 
tile  jail  at  Philippi,  and  whom  Paul  had  baptized  there. 
They  say  this  to  explain  what  the  aposde  afnrms,  that  be 
had  baptized  Crispus,  Gaius,  and  the  household  of  Stepha- 
nas, and  no  others :  but  the  comment  is  not  necessary, 
for  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians  are :  I  baptized  none 
of  you  [Corinthians]  except  such  and    such  persons. 
This  doth  not  imply  that  he  had  not  baptized  others  at 
different  places.      Stephanas  is  called  the  first  fruits  of 
Achaia,  but  Philippi  was  in  Macedonia.    The  removal, 
also,  of  the  jailor  seems  too  quick;  for  the  churches  of 
Philippi  and  Corinth  were  both  congregated  in  the  sec* 
ond  journey  of  Paul,  and  his  passage  was  quick.    When 
he  left  Philippi  he  went  to  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia, 
but  he  did  not  stop  at  either  of  them.    He  went  forward 
to  Thessalonica,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue  only  diree 
weeks,  and  the  Jews  were  so  eager  in  persecutii^  bim^ 
that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  flee  in  the  night.     Then  he 
went  to  Berea,  but  his  stay  there  was  short ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  to  have  been  long  at  Athens,  the  only  station  be- 
tween Berea  and  Corintn(8).     It  is  also  said,  that  the 
femily  of  Stephanas  addicted  themselves  to  the  minisCiy 
of  the  saints,  that  is,  they  undertook  the  diaconate  (7). 

(7)  Acts  xvui.  a 1  Cop.  i.  14^  15,  16. 

(8)  Acta.  xvi.  40— xvii. — xviii.  i.— —  Sec  Dr.  Benson's  Map  t^PaiWt 
^ffoe  apottolici  youmef*,  ot'M  the  time  <f  hie  be^mdng  and  emUn^  ctek 

yommey. 

(9)  1  Cor.  xn.  15.    Km  »;  iutM9tti»  t«<(  «y<«K  fiff&w  9mflle9i» 
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Thus  Paul  IxMrded  with  Gaius,  and  teught  in  the  house 
of  Justus  near  the  synagogue ;  and  the  family  of  Stephanas 
took  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  distributed  the  char^ 
ities  of  the  church,  assisted  at  baptisms,  lodged  Chris** 
tian  strangers,    and    discharged  all  diaconal    duties* 
Here  Paul  continued  about  two  years,  and  congregated 
a  large  church,  for  the  Lord  had  much  people  in  the 
city  of  Corinth.     Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the  bap« 
tism  of  Corinthian  families  in  &vour  of  iniant-baptism. 
Only  two  households  are  mentioned,  and  only  one  is 
said  to  be  baptized:  that  one  is  said  to  addict  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.     Let  the  ministry 
mean  what  it  may,  it  signifies  something  of  which  in- 
&nts  were  incapable.     If  such  reasoning  could  be  ad- 
mitted, the  argument  at  Corinth  would  stand  thus; 
Crispus  believed  with  all  his  house.     Paul  baptized 
Crispus:  but  he  did  not  baptize  his  household.      He 
says,  I  thank  God  I  baptized  none  of  you,  save  Crispus* 
Paul  did  baptize  the  household  of  Stephanas ;  and  he 
baptized  the  infant  children  of  Stephanas :  that  is,  in  one 
family  he  baptized  infants  who  didoot  believe,  and  in  anoth- 
er, and  that  the  family  of  the  ruler,  he  did  not  baptize  the 
young  people  and  servants  who  did  believe.        Who 
doth  not  see  that  such  expositions  are  mere  quibbles, 
extracted  by  torture?  Luke  says,  the  Corinthians  heard, 
believed,  and  were  baptized.     Paul  says,  for  his  part  he 
baptized  Crispus,  Gains,  and  the  family  of  Stephanas^ 
which  fomily  where  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  offici- 
ated in  the  diaconate.    Epenetus  was  most  likely  the  first 
person  converted  of  this  family,  about  four  years  after  he 
lived  at  Rome  (1).      Probably  Paul  began  baptism  by 
administering  it  first  to  Crispus,  late  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, on  account  of  his  age  and  rank,  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  example.      Then  he  baptized  the  man  next 
in  rank.   Gains.       Then  he  proceeded  to  Stephanas, 
Epenetus  and  others  of  the  family,  whom  he  calls  assist- 
ants and  labourers,  and  they,  after  having  been  baptized 
themselves,  baptized  the  rest  (2).      This  was  a  wise 
and  proper  arrangement ;  for  it  would  have  disconcerted 
all  order  if  he  had  either  baptized  the  inferior  part  of  the 
family  of  Crispus  before  Gains  and  Stephanas,  or  if  he 
bad  not  baptized  all  the  &mily  of  Stephanas ;  for  in  the 

(1)  Rom.  zri.  5. 

(3)  1  Cor.  zn.  1%.   SfHfTtvr?!  nm  «t9ri#/7». 
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fbrmer  case  he  would  have  been  slandered  as  a  leveOerv 
and  in  the  latter  as  a  respecter  of  persons.  His  prudent 
management  precluded  both.  An  Oiko-baptist  bap* 
tizes  a  family  :  an  Oiko-nomist  provides  food  for  them* 
Is  there  any  more  reason  for  affixing  the  ideas  of  infiuits 
to  the  first  term  than  to  the  last :  and  hath  every  house* 
hold  steward  necessarily  the  care  of  infants?  If  not,  what 
is  this  argument  good  for?  It  is  merely  verbal  at  the 
best ;  and  on  examination  not  that :  yet  on  this  floatii^ 
ground  some  place  infant  baptism. 

About  three  years  after  the  departure  of  Pdul  frooi 
Corinth,  the  church  had  &llen  into  many  disorders, 
and  he  wrote  two  epistles  to  correct  them  :  one  from 
Ephesus  in  the  close  of  the  year  fifty-seven,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fifty-eight,  and  the  other  firom  some  part  of 
Greece,  in  the  year  fifty-eight.  The  Corinthian  chorA 
was  very  large,  the  mem^rs  were  not  inferior  to  anjr 
in  spiritual  gifts ;  but  through  the  influence  of  some  false 
apostle,  a  deceitful  worker,  and  it  should  seem  a  Jew^ 
who  in  the  absence  of  Paul  had  insiimated  Umsdf  iiu 
to  their  fevour,  they  had  divided  into  fiictions,  fiffleo 
into  some  gross  immoralities,  and  carried  some  of  their 
disputes  before  heathen  magistrates.  The  false  apostle 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  irregularities,  and  he 
had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  discredit  Paul. 
He  had  a  violent  party  in  the  church :  but  some  had 
defended  Paul,  and  they  wrote  to  request  his  advioe. 
His  first  epistle  is  an  answer  to  their  letter  (3). 

The  two  epistles  of  Paul  affi[>rd  abundance  of  infer- 
mation  on  various  subjects,  one  of  which  is  the  wordiip 
of  the  Corinthian  church.  Dr.  Benson  hath  treated  of 
this  subject  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  die  outlines 
may  serve  here.  The  doctor  modestly  caHs  it  a  rough 
draught  of  the  publick  worship  of  the  first  Christians  (4)» 

He  begins  by  defining  and  explaining  the  spiritual 
gifts,  or  miraculous  powers  of  the  church.  The  doctor 
enumerates  nine ;  but  they  seem  to  be  comprehended 
in  seven. 

(3)  Locke's  Paraph,  and  2fcU9<m  the  Spittki  to  the  Cdnnthiami,  S^9tapm. 

(4)  On  SIX  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  60S.  PaK  u,  Conoernmr 
the  publick  woraiup  oi  the  Chriatiaiia»  wbiitt  Hi*  apirilual  gifta  mtHdmmtU 
—Cor.  sii.  xiii.  xiy. 
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L  The  first  and  highest  is  called  the  vford  of  wisdom  z 
that  is,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  doctrine.  This 
was  peculiar  to  the  apostles^  and  they  received  it  by  rev* 
elation. 

ii.  The  second  was  the  wardofkmytoledge:  that  is,  a 
full  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  design  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  confirmation  which  the  Old  Testament  gave  to 
Christianity.  They  who  had  this  gift  were  called 
prophets. 

iii.  The  third  was  faith :  that  is,  a  steadfast  belief, 
and  firm  persuasion,  of  performing  what  they  were  go* 
ing  about.  As  this  gift  is  ascribed  to  teachers,  it  im« 
plies  a  full  assurance  of  their  teaching  agreeably  t^ 
what  they  learned  of  the  apostles. 

Iv.     The  fourth  was  the  power  of  healing  diseases. 

V.  The  fifth  was  a  power  of  working  miracles^  as  con-^ 
ferring  spiritual  gifts  on  others  by  laying  on  hands,  and 
raising  the  dead. 

vL  The  sixth  is  prophecy;  which  Paul  hath  de«. 
fined  to  be  a  speaking  unto  men,  for  edification,  and  ex- 
hortation, and  comfort  ;  that  is,  by  foretelling  future 
events,  or  by  delivering  by  inspiration  some  doctrine^ 
direction,  or  exhortation,  or  by  praying  or  singing  by 
inspiration.  In  this  gift  are  sometimes  included  dis- 
cerning of  spirits  and  interpretations  of  tongues,  which 
answer  to  helps,  governments,  speakers  of  tongues. 

vii.  The  seventh  is  the  gift  of  tongues  :  that  is,  an 
ability  to  speak  many  languages,  or  an  ability  to  inter- 
pret what  had  been  spoken  in  a  foreign  or  dead  language 
into  the  native  language  of  the  hearers. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  primitive 
Christians  were  very  illiterate  persons  :  that  many 
churches  were  chiefly  collected  from  among  the  idola- 
trous Gentiles,  who  had  been  extremely  depraved  :  and 
that  of  course  extraordinary  gifts  were  necessary. 
Without  these  it  would  have  required  ages  to  plant 
and  setde  as  many  churches  as  Paul  planted  and  settled 
in  twenty  years. 

It  was  by  the  exercise  of  these  spiritual  gifts,  under 
the  direction  of  one  president,  that  public  worship  was 
carried  on.    The  scriptures  were  read,  most  likely  the 

*7 
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Old  Testament,  but  certainly  the  New  as  soon  as  it 
was  written.  Discourses  were  addressed  by  one  at  a 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  by  apostles,  prophetSp 
evangelists,  teachers,  men  in  publick  congregations  of 
both  sexes,  and  women  in  assemblies  of  their  own  sex. 
The  discourses  were  instructive,  exhortatory,  tending 
to  comfort,  reprove,  and  so  on.  The  men  were  aHowed 
to  propose  questions,  as  in  the  synagogues  :  but  Paul 
disallowed  of  this  in  women.  In  case  of  great  offences 
censure  was  pronounced  in  publick.  There  was  no 
coercion  :  but  a  publick  censure  of  any  individual  was 
understood  to  signify,  that  the  whole  church  cUsapprov- 
cd  of  such  practices  as  they  censured,  disowned  any  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  the  offender,  and  would  not 
in  future  hold  any  communion  with  him.  Another 
part  of  publick  worship  was  receiving  the  Lord's  supper. 
There  is  no  instance  in  scripture  of  their  baptizing  per- 
sons in  the  church,  when  they  were  assembled  for  pub- 
lick worship.  Prayer  was  a  very  considerable  part  of 
publick  worship.  Some  prayed  by  inspiration  :  others 
without  it.  They  offered  up,  first  of  all,  supplications^ 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  for  aH  men, 
for  kings,  and  for  all  that  were  in  authority,  that  they 
might  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  the  assem- 
bly aloud  pronounced  Amen.  One  pan  of  publick 
worship  was  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  psalms^ 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  Some  suppose  they  sang 
singly,  one  at  a  time  :  others  that  they  sung  alternately  ? 
in  the  fourth  of  Acts  it  is  said,  they  all  sang.  The  day 
of  worship  was  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  put- 
ting off  some  part  of  the  earnings  or  profits  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  into  the  treasury  of  the  society  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses,  was  one  part  of  the  service.  As  to  the 
place,  it  IV  as  sometimes  the  private  house  of  a  Christian; 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  in  general  the  first 
Christians,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews,  hired  large 
private  houses,  in  which  they  lodged  and  entertained 
strangers,  and  relieved  the  sick  and  the  poor,  the  living 
in  which  they  gave  the  deacons  and  deaconnesses ;  and 
with  this  difference  fi-om  the  Jews,  the  Jews  had  syoa* 
gogues  to  which  such  houses  were  appendages ;  Chris- 
tians had  no  others  but  these^  and  they  held  their  pub-> 
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lick  assemblies  in  thenu        These   were  caUed  the 
church's  houses. 

Damascus.  This  capital  of  Cosle-Sjrria  is  a  very 
ancient  city.  It  b  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham. 
Jt  is  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
David  conquered  it :  but  it  was  recovered  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  till 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  when  the  king  of  Assyria  took  it.  It 
was  always  under  arbitrary  government ;  for,  as  the 
prophet  Isaiah  beautifully  expresses  it,  if  Damascus  was 
the  head  of  Syria,  king  Rezin  was  the  head  of  Damas- 
cus. It  was,  however,  always  free  in  regard  to  religion ; 
and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  of  the 
East,  so  it  always  was  and  yet  continues  rich  and  popu- 
lous. In  the  tiaie  of  Ezekiel,  the  merchants  drove  a 
large  trade  in  wine,  white  wool,  and  other  raw  materials 
for  manufacturing,  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre.  At  this  day,  they 
import  by  their  annual  caravans  the  merchandises  of  Per- 
sia and  India.  Thev  roaniifacture  burdets  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, striped  and  plam,  and  plain  silks  like  tabbies,  all  wa- 
tered, which  adds  much  to  their  beauty.  ^  These  Syrian 
merchants  form  one  large  branch  of  that  river  of  eastern 
treasure,  which  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  all  through  the 
Levant,  rolls  tides  of  wealth  into  Europe.  The  Da- 
mascenes have  imprinted  their  name  on  manufactures 
by  the  invention  of  damasking  or  damaskeening,  which 
is  the  operation  of  beautifying  inferior  metals  by  making 
incisions  in  them,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver 
wire.  Damasking  partakes  of  the  mosaick,  for  it  is  in- 
laid  work  :  of  engraving,  for  it  cuts  the  metal,  and  rep- 
resents various  figures  ;  of  carving  and  chasing,  for  gold, 
and  silver  is  wrought  in  relievo.  Silks  and  stu£  with 
raised  patterns  are  also  called  damasks.  All  diese  arts 
were  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  East, 
before  Europe  knew  how  to  make  a  plough. 

Ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  no  event  more  interest- 
ing than  the  conversion  of  Saul,  which  was  effected  near 
Damascus,  and  which  made  such  a  considerable  change 
in  the  a&irs  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  By  Ananias,  one 
of  them,  Saul  was  baptized.  The  waters  of  Damascus 
are  the  great  conveniency  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and 
the  division  of  them  into  channels  and  jierpemine  streamsi 
•dged  with  verdure,  is  extremely  bMUtifuU '  S^t^ing  i» 
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of  the  Damascenes :  they  use  bagnios  toeit^ 

/hey  have  water  in  such  abundance,  that  all  pars 

/pplied  M  ith  it,  and  every  house  has  either  a  foun- 

A  large  bason  (if  water,  or  at  least  a  pipe  or  conduit. 

jt  eastern  gardens  are  orchards  or  woods  of  fruit-trees^ 
vot  regularly  disposed,  and  only  laid  out  in  narrow  walks. 
Small  streams  are  brought  through  these  aromatick 
groves,  and  fall  into  fountains  and  water-works,  and  ba- 
sons in  open  pavilions.  Some  baths  are  seated  round, 
and  shaded  with  trees  ;  others  are  in  large  covered 
rooms,  the  cupolas  supported  by  marble  pillars,  and  the 
sides  all  round  furnished  with  sofas.  There,  in  »lk  and 
cotton  stripes  and  ndnbow  hues,  stretched  at  his  ease, 
lies  the  soft  Damascene,  regaling  himi>elf  with  sweet- 
meats  of  candied  fruits  which  are  in  the  highest  perfcc 
tion,  and  drinking  water,  wine,  rinfresco,  made  with 
liquorice,  lemons  or  dried  grapes,  and  cooled  with  snow ; 
or  sipping  coflee,  or  sherbet,  the  juice  of  lemons  or  or- 
anges  diluted  with  water,  and  improved  with  sugar. 
Just  so  the  prophet  Amos,  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  described  the  Jews  wb> 
lived  in  this  city,  the  children  of  Israel  (hoelllfi  Damas^ 
cus  in  a  couch,  The  Damascenes  insist  on  it,  thattheir 
territory  was  the  literal  Eden  of  Adam,  who  was  made 
of  their  carnation-soil. 

Such  expositors  of  the  ninth  of  Acts  as  suppose  Saul 
was  baptized  by  sprinkling,  would  not  do  amiss  to  con- 
sider one  observation  of  a  most  accurate  modern  critick. 
^^  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  men  of  learning  will  not  consid- 
er the  natural  history  of  the  places  they  treat  of :  much 
depends  on  this  kind  of  knowledge.''  The  application 
of  this  wise  maxim  enabled  this  gentleman  by  a  few 
simple  principles  to  unravel  a  thousand  fables^  and  to 
substitute  the  gold  of  history  for  the  nnsel  of  mythology. 
In  regard  to  the  fact  of  Paul's  baptism,  he  himself  says : 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  baptism  in  likeness  of  the  deoA 
ef  Christ, 

Ecclesiastical  mjrthologtsts  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  inhabitants  of  this  city  into  a  church,  and  to  or- 
dain Saint  Ananias,  bishop  of  Damascus,  and  as  usual 
to  crown  him  with  martyrdom  :  but  they  have  degrad- 
ed the  holy  man.  There  were  no  bishops  in  being 
thefi :  the  superintendency  was  in  the  apostles  :  and 
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Ananias  was  of  an  order  superior  to  bishops,  and  evea 
to  evangelists,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  seniority 
called  eye-wtnessesj  for  he  laid  hands  on  Saul,  restored 
his  sight,  and  communicated  to  him  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  likely,  but  it  is  not  certain,  thai 
there  was  a  Christian  church  congregated  and  formed 
at  Damascus.  The  sacred  historian  is  very  brief,  and 
omits  the  history  of  three  years  of  the  life  of  Saul, 
which  properly  comes  in  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  verses  of  the  ninth  of  Acts.  After  he  had 
been  let  down  in  a  basket  over  the  wall  of  Damascus, 
he  went  into  Arabia,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
Then  he  returned  to  Damascus,  which  renders  it  prob- 
able that  there  was  one  church,  or  more,  there.  It  is 
easy  to  invent  fables  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  compile 
history  without  materials. 

Ephesus.  The  metrepolis  of  Asia.  Paul,  in  com- 
pany with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  arrived  here  in  the  year 
fifty-four.  He  went,  as  usual,  to  the  synagogue,  and 
reasoned  with  the  Jews  :  but  he  did  not,  at  mis  time, 
attempt  to  preach  to  the  idclatrous  Ephesians.  He  was 
requested  to  stay,  but,  with  a  promise  of  returning,  he 
set  off  for  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  companions  at  Ephesus. 
During  his  absence,  one  ApoUos,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist, 
came  to  Ephesus,  and  spoke  in  the  synagogue  with 
great  zeal  and  seriousness,  for  he  was  fervent  in  spirit, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Disciples  of 
John  were  such  as  had  been  excited  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  :  but  they  had 
ndt  b^n  informed  of  what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem 
after  John  had  pointed  out  the  person,  and  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  Aquila  and  FrisciUa 
informed  ApoUos  of  the  whole,  and  so  taught  him  the 
way  of  God  more  perfecthr.  Paul,  the  year  after 
his  departure,  returned  to  Ephesus.  Apollos  was  tliea 
gone  to  Corinth  :  but  Paul  found  at  Ephesus  about 
twelve  disciples  of  John,  perhaps  converted  by  ApoUos. 
They  had  been  baptized,  but  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  after  the  death  of  Jdin,  at  least  they 
had  not  heiurd  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many 
think,  even  the  judicious  Benson  thought,  Paul  caused 
these  men  to  be  re-ha{^zed  :    but  the  opinion  seems 
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premature.  There  is  no  instance,  unless  this  be  one, 
of  the  repetition  of  baptism  :  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  thinking  this  one.  The  opinion  would  lead  to  a 
supposition  that  all  the  disciples  of  John  were  rebaptized. 
The  dialogue  stands  thus. 

Paul.  Have  ye  [vwehi\  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  ? 

Twelve.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost. 

FauL     Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 

Twelve.     Into  John's  baptism. 

Paul.  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should  be- 
lieve on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is^  on 
Christ  Jesus  ;  and  they  who  understood  thb  were 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (5). 

The  meaning  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  :    that  al- 
though  John  had  not  made  use  of  the  name  of  ^esus  in 
the  administration  of  baptism,  but  of  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Messiah^  perhaps  He  that  is  comings  himself  at 
first  not  knowing  the  person,  yet  wlien  be  and  his  disci« 
pies  were  afterward  informed  Jesus  was  the  name,  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  man,  then  they  understood  them- 
selves to  be  Ais  disciples,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth.    This  was  what  Paul  said,  and  it  went  to  autben- 
ticate  the  baptism  of  John.     What  he  did  follows.     He 
laid  hands  upon  them,  and  they  received  the  gifts  of 
tongues  and  prophecy  (6).      A  case  very  much  like 
this  had  happe  led  at  Samaria.     Philip  had  taught  them 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  had  baptized  both  men  and  women  :    but  PUiip 
was  only  an  evangelist,  and  although  he  wrought  some 
miracles,  yet  he  did  not  lay  on  hands  to  commhnicate 
the  Holy  Ghost.     The  aposdes  at  Jerusalem  sent  Peter 
and  John  to  lay  on  hands.       They  did  so,  and  the 
Samaritans  received  the  Holy  Ghost  (7). 

The  case  of  the  disciples  of  John  was  singular,  and  iC 
was  of  consequence.  There  wertjhur  classes  of  men 
formed  into  Christian  churches  ;  in  some  sepurately, 
in  others  intermixed.    The  first  were  such  jev^s  as 

(5)  A««90-«yI«$  -  -  Amvm.  intcUigo.  1  Cor.  xiv.  2,     hute  xn,  2.   John 
*ix.  31.  gic. 

(6)  Dr.  Gill  oa  Aets  xlz.  {f)  iVcU  viii.  5^17. 
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were  converted  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  :     these 
were  baptized,  either  in  companies  as  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  first  sermon  of  Peter,  or  individually  as  Saul  was  at 
Damascus  (8),     The  second  were  Jewish  proselytes  : 
these  were  baptized,   either  singly,   as  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  or  several  at  the  same  time,  as  Cornelius  and 
his  friends  at  Cesarea(9)*     The.  third  were  idolatrous 
Gentiles  :  these  were  baptized,  as  the  Corinthians,  and 
others  (l).    The  disciples  of  John,  who  had  not  heard  of 
Jesus,  made  a  fourth  class.     Apollos,  and  the  twelve  at 
Ephesus,  were  of  this  class,  and  perhaps  there  were 
many  more  :    but  they  do  not  appear  in  any  apostolical 
churches  except  this  of  Ephesus.     It  was  natural  there- 
fore for  Paul  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  the  baptism  of  this  class  of  men.     It  doth  not 
appear  that  Apollos  was  rebaptized ;  and  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Paul,  the  baptism  of  John  was  valid,  the  whole 
is  uniform  and  consistent  with  a  position  which  he  laid 
down  to  this  church,  and  with  his  reasoning  addressed 
to  another.      To  Ephesus,  he  wrote :    There  is  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;    intending,  perhaps,  to 
decide  on  the  case  of  the  disciples  of  John.      With  the 
Galatians,  who,   after  they   had  professed  themselves 
Christians,  inclined  to  Judaism^  he  reasoned  thus  :    as 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ ;  which  is  equal  to  saying  :  to  be  baptiz- 
ed is  to  profess  Christianity — ^you  have  been  baptized — 
therefore  you  are  Christians,  not  Jews. 
•  Philifpi.  In  this  city  of  Macedonia  there  are  sever- 
al  articles  which  deserve  attention.     Hither  Paul  and 
Silas  came  in  xhe  second  apostolical  journey,   which 
Was  between  the  years  fifty-two  and  fifty-four.     There 
was  by  a  river  side  without  the  city  a  place  where  pray- 
cr  was  wont  to  be  made.    On  the  sabbath-day  Paul  and 
Silas  went  thither,  as  probably  there  was  no  synagogue. 
in  the  city ;  and  Paul  sat  down,  and  spoke  to  the  wo- 
men who  were  present.      A  woman,  named  Lydia«  a 
seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  attended  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.     She  had  been  a 
worshipper  of  God  before,  but  whether  a  Jewess  or  st 

(8)  Acts  ii.  36-38-.ix.  la— xxii.  12—16. 

C9)  Act9YiU.2«-.39.--x.3-4r.         (1)  Act»  Xriii.  7—11. 
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proselyte  is  not  known.  The  Lord  opened  her  heart, 
and  when  she  and  her  &mUy  were  baptized,  she  be- 
sought the  apostle  and  his  companion  to  abide  at  her 
house.  Some  are  pleased  to  suppose,  first,  that  Lydia 
had  young  infants  in  her  family ;  secondly,  that  they, 
were  baptized,  and,  thirdly,  that  Chrbtians  ought  to  fol- 
low her  example.  A  book  of  suppositions  is  a  line  of 
cyphers  without  an  unit.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe,  that  the  family  of  Lydia  are  afterward  called 
brethren,  whom  Paul  and  Silas  comforted  when  they 
took  leave  of  them  before  they  left  the  city. 

It  should  seem,  Jews  were  not  tolerated  in  this  ci^^ 
for,  Paul  having  put  a  stop  to  the  incantations  of  a  girl^ 
.  who  was  employed  by  masters  to  acquire  gain  by  her 
practice,  the  masters  complained  to  the  magistrates  in 
the  forum  that  these  men  being  Jews  taught  customs^ 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  citizens  to  obey.  The 
magistrates,  as  Paul  expresses  it,  shamefully  entrecaed 
them.  They  tore  off  their  clothes,  commanded  them  to 
be  beaten,  and  committed  them  to  prison.  The  jailor 
too  well  executed  the  barbarous  order.  At  midnight 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  to  God,  and  while  the  other 
prisoners  heard  them,  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison^ 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  ^v^ry  one's  bands  were 
loosed.  The  jailer,  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,  and  find- 
ing the  prison  doors  open,  drew  out  his  sword,  and 
would  have  killed  himself,  supposing  the  prisoners  had 
been  fied ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemen- 
Gy  or  justice  of  such  magistrates  as  employed  him. 
With  great  calmness  Paul  prevented  his  rash  attempt  on 
his  own  life,  by  assuring  him  that  no  prisoner  had  availed 
himself  of  the  event  to  escape.  When  a  light  was  pro- 
cured, the  jailer  trembled,  and  inquired  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  what  he  must  do 
to  be  saved.  They  informed  him,  and  spoke  the  word 
of  the  Lord  unto  him,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house. 
The  man  first  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night  and 
washed  their  stripes :  next  he  and  all  his  were  straightway 
baptized :  and  lastly,  he  brought  them  into  his  house,  set 
meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with 
edl  his  house.  No  man  would  imagine,  unless  he  had 
seen  it,  that  this  history  of  a  family,  who  all  heard,  and 
all  believed^  could  ever  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  bap^ 
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tism  of  new-born  babes.  They  who  suppose  that  because 
the  baptism  was  performed  in  the  night,  and  in  the  pris- 
on, it  was  performed  by  sprinkling,  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  they  burden  themselves  with  two  articles 
(to  mention  no  more)  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove :  the 
one,  that  there  was  no  bath  in  the  prison,*  and  the  oth- 
er, that  the  keeper  and  his  family  did  not  go  out  of  it. 
Suppositions  may  be  innocently  used  as  ornaments  of 
well-established  facts  ;  and  the  facts  are  not  less  true, 
though  they  may  be  less  beautiful,  if  the  suppositions 
be  groundless :  but  to  ai&rm  a  conjecture  for  a  fact,  and 
to  build  a  practice  on  imaginary  facts,  as  if  they  were 
truths  of  demonstration,  is  a  very  diflferent  process,  and 
to  touch  the  conjecture  is.  to  hazard  the  whole  fabrick. 

The  stern  and  manly  conduct  of  Paul  to  the  magis- 
trates does  the  highest  honour  to  his  character  and  his 
doctrine.  They  had  scourged  him  openly  uncondemn- 
ed,  and  they  would  have  thrusted  him  out  privily. 
Nov)^  said  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  depart,  and  go  in 
peace.  No,  by  no  means,  exclaimed  the  apostle,  let  them 
iome  themsehes  and  fetch  us  out.  PTe  are  Romans. 
What  dignity  of  character ! 

About  ten  years  after,  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christian 
church  in  this  city,  and  then  there  were  bishops  and 
deacons  in  it ;  of  course,  it  had  come  to  a  settlement.^ 
This  plurality  of  bishops  in  one  church,  in  one  city,  is  a 
case  in  point  against  diocesan  bishops.  The  apostle 
was  then  in  confinement  at  Rome,  and  as  the  Philippi- 
ans  had  sent  a  present  to  him  by  Epaphroditus,  their 
messenger,  so  the  epistle  is  a  letter  of  thanks.  It  is  full 
of  information,  and  contains  not  false  compliments,  but 
justly  merited  praise  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  the 
people. 

*  "  Another  objection  is  thus  stated.  Sec  This  case  can  present  no  diffi* 
oolty  to  the  minds  of  any  of  you,  m)  brethren,  who  may  have  b«en  withia 
the  yard  of  the  prison  in  this  city  (Calcutta,)  or  are  acquainted  with  Ihe  fact 
that  prison  yards  in  the  East,  as  well  as  tJie  yards  and  gardens  of  prirat^ 
koMCS«  aro  usually  provided  with  tanks  (i.  e.)  cisterns  of  water." 

{yudton^M    Sertnun  on   Chrutian    Baptim. 
if  cached  in  CaiwUa^  lS13.~i».  14^  1^. 
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HAVING  gone  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  it  cannot 
be  imprq?er  to  pause,  and  take  a  retrospect,  collecting,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  will  allow,  the  whole  into  onepoint  of 
view,  in  order  to  retain  a  general  idea  of  a  very  diflaise  and 
complex  affkir. 

The  first  chapter  attempts  to  narrate  the  ongm  of  bap- 
tism, and  it  appears  to  have  OTiginatcd  in  an  order  of  God, 
eicecuted  by  John  in  the  littie  kingdom  of  Judea,  then  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias 
Caesar. 

The  second  ,inquiies  what  baptism  John  admimstered, 
and  shews  it  was  tnat  of  immersion  in  water* 

The  third  treats  of  the  persons  baptized,  and  attempts  to 
prove  tlvjy  were  only  believers,  and  here  Jesus  is  introduc- 
ed as  Lord  of  Ae  New  Econotny. 

The  two  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  baptism  were 
in  use  amon^  the  Jews  before  John,  or  among  the  Gen- 
tiles  ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  it  was  not,  but  was  altogether  a 
new  and  divine  appointment 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the  improvement  of  the 
institution  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  did  not  alter  the  subject, 
a  believer,  or  immersion,  the  mode»  but  he  extended  the 
commission  to  baptize  so  as  to  include  the  Gentiles  of 
that  age,  and  all  mankind,  who  might  beccxne  his  disci^es 
in  future  ages. 

The  next  chapter  observes  that  the  congregations  col- 
lected by  the  immediate  aposties  of  Christ  were  baptized 
l^  immersion,  and  that  none  but  believers  appear  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  here  ends  sacred  history,  without  exhibit- 
ingany  infant  or  any  sprinkling. 

The  ninth  chapter,  and  the  two  following,  narrate  tfie 
Eastern,  Roman,  and  Mohammedan  &vourite  practice  (si 
bathing,  and  the  twelfth  shews  that  the  primitive  Christians 
erected  similar  building  for  thepurposes  of  sacred  bathing, 
and  called  them  baptisteries,  from  baptism,  which  th^ 
practised  by  immersion  there. 

The  next  four  chapters  describe  several  baptisteries, 
both  of  eastern  and  western  Christians,  and  shew  that ' 
iheiv  histories  are  credible,  and  their  conduct  pnq)er  only 
on  supposition  that  they  baptized  believers  bv  immer^on. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  introduces  artists  depicting  bap- 
tism, and  unwarily  obscuring  what  they  meant  to  eluci- 
date. 
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The  next  treats  of  fonts  both  natural  and  artificial^  and 
shews  that  a  contusion  of  names  introduced  a  con&don  of 
things,  by  which  means  the  original  practice  of  baptism 
became  more  corupted. 

The  baptism  of  m&nts^  that  is,  of  minors*  so  called  in 
general,  follows,  and  here  it  is  observed  that  the  equivocal- 
liess  of  words  went  to  add  to  the  corruption  of  baptism. 

Tl^  next  chapter  shews  that  the  w^  fondness  of  par* 
ents,  and  tl^  enthusiasm  of  the  monks  helped  yet  more  to 
corrupt  baptism,  by  transferring  to  babes  an  institute  prqp^ 
er  only  for  men. 

The  twenty-first  chapter^  and  the  two  following,  shew 
that  Africa,  the  least  oilightened  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  cherished  the  baptism  of  babes ;  and  tlrnt  Augusdne, 
a  pretended  s^t,  but  an  illitemte  hypocrite  of  wicked  dis- 
po^tions,  brought  it  to  perfection  th^  in  the  fifth  century; 
but  the  novel  practice  had  no  extent  or  duration  worth 
mentioning. 

The  next  chapter  shews  how  the  Easterns  depraved  the 
institute,  and  brought  it  down  gradually  to  children* 

Chapter  the  twenty-fifth  examines  a  pretended  canon  of 
some  poor  Afiican  nKxiks,  viiio,  to  supply  their  wants, 
imported  Afiican  baptism  into  Spain,  in  tm  sixth  century* 

The  next  clumpier  shews  how  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
imposed  on  the  oaxons  a  law  for  infant  bapdsm,  to  serve  the 
poUucal  purpose  of  enslaving  them,  and  others  of  mankind ; 
and  how  other  despots  cotMed  his  exan^^le,  and  turned  tlie 
institute  (^Christ  into  an  engine  of  state. 

The  twenty-seventh  chapter  accounts  for  the  extensive 
pio^|i^ess  of  imant  baptism,  by  sliewing  how  well  it  suited 
the  mierest  of  various  classes  of  men,  and  the  very  corrufyt 
manners  of  those  ignorant,  enslaved,  and  barbarous  times. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  several  consequences  of 
making  bapdsm  necessaiy  to  babes,  and  so  brings 
on  the  last  stage  of  the  corrupdon  of  it,  the  practice 
of  baptizing  infants  unborn,  who  could  not  be  im« 
mersed,  but  might  by  art  be  wetted,  and  so  the  priests 
found  themselves  obliged  to  affirm  that  moistening  a  part 
was  equal  to  bathing  the  whole.  This  vulgar,  inde« 
centj  and  barbarous  farce  is  yet  acted  abroad,  under 
the  false  pretence,  that  the  wiseand  good  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  nath  connected  invisible  and  eternal  benefits,  not 
with  knowledge  and  virtue,  but  with  the  exercises  of  a 
priest,  how  silly  and  sordid  soever,  both  he  and  they  may 
be.  However,  thb  whole  system  is  consistent  with  itself, 
for  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  b^tism  and  eternal  life  axe 
inseparably  connected,  the  necessity,  and  even  the  charity 
of  baptizing  every  living  human  animal,  follow  of  course, 
and  the  doctrine  is  established  that  there  is  no  salvation  out 
of  the  church. 
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Baptism  had  been  practised  many  ages,  in  divers  conn- 
tries,  by  all  sorts  of  men,  and  it  had  been  connected  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  practices.  These  connections  are 
treated  of  in  the  two  following  chi.pters,and  they  all  imply  that 
the  institute  had  been  made  very  free  with  to  serve  secular 
interests  by  men,  who  h  d  not  regulated  religion  by  its 
only  standard  the  holy  scripture,  and  that  even  these  abuses 
tell  the  original  form. 

The  thirty-third  chapter  traces  the  history  of  aspersion, 
and  shews  that  the  monks  mtroduced  from  ragan  rites  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  holy  water,  which  in  the  end  was  mis- 
taken for  Christian  baptism. 

The  next  treats  of  the  real  practice  of  primitive  baptism, 
which  in  some  countries  truly,  and  in  others  falsely  is  call- 
cd  Anabaptism,  and  the  three  following  chapters  narrate 
the  present  state  of  bnptism  in  various  churches.  Eastern 
and  Western,  Greek,  Roman,  Reformed,  and  Renovated,  by 
the  orig^inal  pattern. 

Havmg  narrated  the  several  states  of  this  divine  institute, 
the  subject  closes  with  an  attempt  to  shew  the  true  ground 
on  which  religion  in  justice  ought  to  rest ;  and  as  baptism 
is  a  positive  institute.  Ix)th  commanded  and  exemplified, 
a  list  is  given  of  all  the  first  churches,  in  which  there  does 
not  appear  any  sprinkling,  or  so  much  as  one  infant,  whence 
the  conclusion  is,  that  infant  baptism  is  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  that  Christianity  is  not  in  this  institute 
openly  or  covertly  inimical  to  the  birth-rights  of  mankind ; 
on  the  contrar>%  by  requiring  personal  knowledp^e  and  vir- 
tue, it  is  the  best  friend  of  a  good  system  of  civi/ govern- 
ment, and  deserves  well  of  all  mankind.  It  removes  igno* 
ranee,  the  bane  of  virtue,  and  by  educating  the  worid, 
teaches  mankind  at  once  to  be  both  rational  and  religious, 
fit  members  of  civil  society,  and  "  meet  to  be  partners  of 
9n  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light." 
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First  lavi  for  sprinkling  381 

remarks  on  it  382 

Firett  St.  John's  355 

tine  opponent*  to  the  BaptieU^  Magistracy  .422 

Learning  423 

Clerical  Autbori^  424 

Enthusiasm  426 

Purity  ef  ChurcbM  4i7 

Font*  Bapti*fnai  114 

Font  £apti*mai,  put  over  a  well  129 

Danish  of  Bridekirk  .129 

Forty /our  congregations  in  Roiue  312 

Fatter t  Dr.  ^ame*  418 
FranA*,  more  than  three  tboutand  baptised  at  the  time  king  Clovis  wai  117 

G 

Garret  R**ayit  on  Greek  propositions  for  infant  baptiam  .325 
Cela*  nu*9  a  pagan,  to  mock  the  baptism  of  Chriatians,  was  plunged  in 

a  tub  of  water  on  a  theatre,  for  the  diversion  of  the  company  294 

Gerhertt  Father  Martin^  illustrates  baptism  by  immersion  393 

German  Taufcr^  to  immerse  395 

George  St  ojRti^land^  a  blasted  heretick  346 

Gilif  Dr.  calls  infant  baptism  a  main  g^und  and  [nUar  of  popciy  408 

Go(^ather*t  in  Venice,  some  have  a  hundred  4J0 

Godfather^*  lecture  to  a  child  176 

Gnotti€i*m  rose  out  of  the  oriental  philosophy  227 

Greek*  uiKler»taiul  baptism  as  the  Baptists  do.    Note  517 

Greek  baptitm^  or  the  baptism  of  little  ones  2<  7 

Greek  Infam*,  hwtrated  fifth  day  373 
Greek*  understarid  their  own  lang^iage  better  than  foreigncrs«-have 

aluays  und  rstnod  biiptism  to  mean  dipping  16 

Greek  and  Armenian  Churchet^  plunge  a  cross  in  a  nver  449 

Gregory'*  Oration  on  the  cleUy  of  baptism,  in  Greek  230 
Gregory  reptoveft  the  gentry  of  Nazianzum  for  being  unwilling  to  be 

baptized  in  the  same  baptistery  with  servants  319 

— — ->  compares  baptism  to  an  amulet  331 

Guite,  Dr.  his  singular  opinion  un  the  manner  of  John's  baptizing  40i 

H 

Barduin^  Father,  accuses  Pope  Stephen's  canon  of  being  a  forgery  383 

MeTnero-hapti*t*,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gale  40 
Henry,  bishop  of  Liege,  boasted  of  having  been  the  parent  of  fourteen 

children  in  twenty  months  279 
—  reproved  by  Pope  Gregory  for  portioning  his  bastards  out  of 

church  estates  281 

Bbly  voter,  its  wonderful  effects  as  told  by  Catholicks  377 

Mhapital  of  yeru*aleinf  iU  great  wealth  324 

69 
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JteiuehM  baptized^  but  no  children  53 

MiU4it€t,  tbeir  doctrine  and  discipline  4ST 

MmmirMicn^  single  or  trine^  the  ordinary  mode  of  baQ^m  tiU  after 

the  Refor:nation  393 

-— »-—    in  the  conditional  form  133 

'              when  dispensed  with  132 

— — *    in  the  church  of  Rome,  how  it  fared  475 

Infani  baftUfn^  the  best  way  to  establish  it  by  law  519 

Infant,  the  term  defined  138,  153 

—  nominates  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  156 
— —  baptism  first  appears  in  Africa  IfiS 
— •     ^—    an  ancient  practice  136 

—  burning,  took  two  hundred  years  to  suppreas  it,  no  wonder 

infant  baptism  holds  out  so  long  182 

— —  communion  began  at  Alexandria  406 

Infant9^  appear  at  three  dilFerent  and  distinct  periods  165 

—  little  ones  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  and  suffered  persecution  167«  168 

—  All  dying  unoaptized  perished  378 
— -  Carthaginian  singers  and  martyrs  167 
«— -  circumstances  must  determine  their  age  161 
— —  the  consequences  of  admitting  members  of  Academies   and 

Literary  Societies  166 

Infancy  qfChritt,  a  book  concerning  it  142 

Ii^ant dantnng  dnetrinCf  charged  on  Hercules  Collins  439 

Inqmrtion  described  by  Dr.  Lewis  502 

Iruu^tt  on  infant  baptitnit  366 
Inscription  of  Menophilus,  an  infant  of  8  years  5  months,  in  Greek        138 

—  of  Paschasius  an  infant  of  six  years  of  age,  in  Latin  139 
— —  of  Basil,  an  infant  of  12  years  of  age»  in  Latin  145 

'  of  J  oanna  Baptista,  who  at  six  months  old  did  wooderfol  things  157 

■            of  Innocens,  in  Latin  158 

of  a  brll,  translated.  Note  360 

iMtrufnent,  John  baptized  with  406 

Iron  century  275 

J 

yacoh^  tottering  before  king  Pharaoh*  and  his  days  fern  and  evi, 

represents  christiaaitv  coming  out  of  Africa  159 

yanaritu,  the  liquefaction  of  his  blood  G9 

yerutalem-hapt'smt  or  baptism  of  Catechumens  219 
yeriuaietn,    the  name  forgotten  in  the  third  century,  purged  of 

paganism  by  Constantine  in  the  fourth  century  220 

y&om  Ficrentinif  of  Lucca,  publishes  a  book  to  direct  the  baptism 

of  children  unborn,  dedicated  to  Christina,  Queen  of 

Sweden  384 

yohn  the  Baptiet^  his  mission  and  character  11 

■             born  at  Hebron  12 

■                 praised  by  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Catholicks  15 

«— «        called  the  dipper,  in  German  17,  395 

--^— -        whether  he  used  any  form  of  words  in  baptizing  19 

-'   ■    '■        places  where  he  baptized  20 

«— —        his  head  at  Amiens  in  France  15 

I                  persons  whom  he  baptized  31 

^—       lies  all  oyer  the  Catholick  world  99 

bore  the  bell  332 

St.  yokn  adfonteit  its  meaning  70 

yordant  described  as  to  its  size,  &c.  21 

— -    subject  to  floods  like  the  Kile  24 

yoehua'e  beneging  yericho,  absurd  to  take  it  for  a  perpetual  mode  432 

K 

JCmighUf  singular  exhortation  giyea  them.  Note  346 
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Page 
Xnfgku  imtitted  bf  akind  of  bftptism  347 

JTiMCfy  thmUtkrt  anecdote  respecting  them  513 

Knighthood^  polluted  baptigm  348 

L< 
Languages  confounded  at  Babel«  the  Hebrew  of  523 

Lateotjtihn  a,  his  catechism  defines  baptism  dippings  in  Dotch.  Note  389 
Lateran  baptisteiy  82»  3l2 

Lawrence  L  his  singular  opinion  of  original  sin  100 

Lavi  first  in  Europe  for  baptizing  babes.  Anno.  789*  and  the  effect  of  it  261 
Lent-Sermone,  in  the   Greek  cnurch   similar  to  Baptist  discourses 

before  baptism  75,  78 

Lightfootf  Dr,  what  he  says  of  proselyte  baptism  44 

— —        a  fretX  promoter  of  sprinkling  403 

Licensed^  or  unlicensed  persons-»any  body  authorized  to  baptize  dying 

infants  379 

Lione  leave  their  dens  or  thickets  at  the  swellings  of  Jordan  34 

Lobo,  yeromet  a  Jesuit,  baptized  the  Abyssinians  as  Dr.  Guise  supposed 

John  baptized  his  disciples  407 

Loeie'e  description  of  a  church  433 

Lycurgu*  would  have  signed  the  Manifesto  of  the  Munster  men  438 

Ltutration,  Pagan,  described  «  372 

«—      Christian  374 

—  -  Christian,  applied  to  baptism  377 

Lutheran  Baptism  as  it  is  practised  in  established  rituals  in  Saxony* 

Denmark,  and  Norway  482 

— *-     offices  in  baptism  four  482 

M. 
Mabiiian,  Father,  opposes  sprinkling  387 

Madrid,  onto  defe,  at  504 

Maiia^  stone  baptistery  found  there  317 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  her  baptism  125 

Matt,  its  absurdity  exposed  in  a  play  404 

Mela,  in  Numidia,  council  at  201 

— -    its  anathema  against  those  who  denjr  infant  baptism  203 

MeianethmCe  Preface,  &c.  defines  baptism  immersion  397 

Menno,  41i 

—   his  ar|^ments  against  the  orthodox.    Note  46S 

•— *    was  dipped  499 

Jiit/on,  a  lengthy  description  of  a  baptismal  ceremony  by  immersion  103-106 
Mieeellaneou*  artietee  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  baptism  309 

Monke,  or  monachism,  originates  in  the  East  331 

— -—    their  houses  and  pursuits  371 

—   arrived  in  the  West  in  the  fottrth  century  331 

— — -  arose  to  an  incredible  degree  of  wealth,  &€«  333 

'  taught  before  thev  baptized  339r 

Mede  of  haptiem,  not  in  dispute  in  Africa  164 

Montaniete,  Tertullian  joins  them  173 

Mceheim,  Dr.  account  of  the  deplorable  gloom  of  th«  tenth  eentluy      ^S 
— —     imperfect  views  of  liberty  435 

Muneter  BattieU  435 

Mueiek,  both  vocal  and  instrumental  imported  firom  Solomon's  temple  343  • 
Mnratarit  Levde  Jnthmy,  contends  for  trine  immersion,  as  an  anoient 

and  universal  practice,  387 

Myeteriee  of  Isis  and  Mithra,  devised  by  Satan  to  mock  baptism  369 

HaM  persons,  baptized  so  94  . 

ITra  England,  account  of  witchcrail  in  it,  354 

Ifea  Testament  Baptistn,  or  the  baptism  of  men  and  women  307 

Nawara,  the  b^itistery  of  100 

o 

OH  (ffgladntss,  origin  ef  the  phns9  4fi 
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One  buiulred  and  fifty  thooMuid  pevMtts  dertwycd  2s 

OpfnioM  of  ffMir  learned  Catfaolicks  on  baptiamnl  aaperskm  385 
Ordiiiwng  little  boytj  the  same  arguments  used  againft  it  ttl  aov  by 

the  B<«;ni8ts  againit  baptizing  them  381 

Organic  «i*icertain  »ben  they  were  brought  into  churches  344 

Orieniai  Churehef,  State  of  baptum  in  tbea  43d 

-.— ^          Nestorians  439 

■          Christians  of  St.  Thomas  448 

— ^^—         Asian  Jacobites  443 

'    African  Jacobites  and  Copts  343 

• — -•          Armenians  444 

■                    Georgians,  MengreUians»  and  others  447 

Disciples  of  St.  Joha  448 

»                     Manicheans  449 

— — »          Chinese  Christians  451 

Ob  I  c  E :« ,  a  natire  of  Alexandria,  his  character  and  woric»  SOT 

—  makes  baptism  of  three  kinds*  river  baptism, /re  baptiwBj 

and  blood  baptism  385 

Oriji^in  of  pictures,  images,  &c.  313 

Otho  immerses  in  tubs  let  into  the  ground  in  ft  eold  seasoB,  in  Po- 
merania  26^  458 

P. 
Pag'tt,  Ephraim  4*^ 

Pagan  ablutiomt^  whether  baptism  were  an  imitation  of  then  48 

Palestine,  for  different  reasons,  represented  dry  and  banco  iBD  vaitr 

in  it  for  immersion  !  90 

Patriarch  of  the  Armenisn  church  446 

PauLmtu  to  be  rebaptized  because  they  denied  the  Trinity  414 

PoMnon  is  not  a  righteous  ground  of  action  SOf 

Paul  Maria  Paeaudi  exclaims  against  baptiaing  bj  asperaioQ  386 

Pedagogue  or  school  master  14S 

Pedotribe  or  riding  master  143 

Peruvitms  give  the  name  at  two  yean  old  373 

Phtiiffpi^  review  of  the  church  olT  535 

Pilgrim*  early  aspired  at  the  honour  of  being  baptized  in  Jofdan 

where  Christ  was  S3 

Pklifft  profession  of  faith  at  his  baptina  339 

Playine  the  devtlt  origin  of  the  phrase  353 

Poland,  its  ancient  boundaries  365 

Pomps,  of  the  world,  original  meaning  460 

Popee,  their  corruptions  and  debaucheries,  especially  John  ziL  Grego- 
ry vii  and  Alexander  vL  27'6— 278 
Pope  Liberitis  baptizes  in  one  day  in  a  font  8810  catechumena  115 
—    Damasus  raises  to  life  a  boy  drowned  in  a  fbpt !                               116 
imm    Stephen  III.  fled  into  France  to  implore  aid  of  Pe|na                    S80 
«.           —          gives  liberty  to  sprinkle  in  case  of  necessi^             381 
«—            —          immerses  in  baptism  89 
nsXA«  «}«r4i,  critietsms  on  the  expression  disproved  and  reliitod  86 
Prayers,  .\.c.  of  primitive  times                                                                      530 
Porphyry^  a  ^tage  player,  plunges  himself  to  mock  baptism                       368 
P&rphyry,  b'$k(jp  of  Gata,  obtains  an  edict  of  the  infant  eoiperor 

Theodosius  at  his  baptifim,  to  destroy  the  idol  templea  335    848 

during,  in  baptism,  an  intricate  affair  398 

—  no  mention  of  it  in  the  primitive  church  400 

—  on  the  head  not  baptism  401 
Pregnant  tsotnen  required  by  law  to  have  every  thin|^  prq>ared  to  bap* 

tise  their  children  in  case  of  danger  of  death  379 

Prejudicu  govern  mankind  more  th  tn  reason  354 

^oeelytt  baptiem  fully  described,  and  the  absurdity  of  pfwiag  infaiit 

sprinkling  from  it  exposod  36—^ 

-*•-   described  46 
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Page 
FrotettanUf  a  list  of  their  arfniments  to  snpport  infant  bif>tt8in  431 

fuMtff  Md  writert  of  jest  books  bed  dipping  in  bfiptism  for  the  ob- 
ject of  their  wit  295 
Purificatont  by  fire                                                                                        364 

Q- 

^akert  resemble  an  assembly  of  primitive  christians  508 

^intiUat  a  lady  of  fortune  of  Pepuza  166 

R. 
JRatkbod^  kinff  of  Friesland,  draws  back  from  the  font  and  refuses  to 

be  baptized  118 
jRehapt'izing^  a  small  error^  compared  with  others  the  Baptists  hold      420 

Hecapi  rvLAi  ION                                                           ^  538 
Jttduction  of  baptism  in  the  East,  from  men  to  minors,  and  from 

mmors  to  babes  206 

— —     of  baptism  from  dipping  to  sprinkling,  a  brief  detail  of  393 

Reformed  bnptum  477 

Mcjormrd  Ettahbthed  Churchet,  retain  many  errors  as  to  baptism  478 
Mtjwmtrty  Enghth^  singular  8t>1e  of  objections  against'oil,  spittle,  &c.  479 

—      wished  for  a 7«irt her  Reformation  480 

Pegiut  Urban  disputes  publickly  at  Augsburg  with  a  Baptist  lady  336 

i?r//ci#ofthedeaa  329 

Memneiation  of  Satan,  ongin  of  the  practice  459 

Jtavenna^  Catholick  and  Arian  Baptisteries  in  it  90 

Mchardy  earl  of  Warwick,  his  baptism  131 

J?'«^»  tp'utopaU  how  explained  349 

Mhodet,  Father  de,  his  gospel  452 

s 

Sacrtfieei,  human,  offered  to  Gods  by  different  nations  181 

Mr.  Bryant's  account  of  the  same  182 

Sadolet^  Jamett  secretary  to  Leo  X.  speaks  of  trine  immersion  397 

Saint  Balaam^  to  be  preferred  to  St.  Austin  202 

Salhbury  Prymtr^  and  goodly  pictures  468 

Salvation,  the   absurdity  of  supposing  it,   depends   on  the  trifling 

ceremony  of  sprinkling  a  ehild  409 

Saitf  wrapped  up  in  the  clothes  of  an  exposed  child,  denotes  it  had  not 

been  baptized  285 

— —  in  baptism^tbe  salt  of  wisdom  neediiil  to  some  473 

Saturn,  two  hundred  children  and  three  hundred  citizens  sacrificed  to 

him  at  Carthage  181 

*•—    held  in  mat  veneration  by  the  Kumidians  186 

Seoerus,  a  wool-comber,  chosen  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  109 

Seroetus  burnt  507 

^/x  principal  circumstances  favourable  totlie  progress  of  the  baptism 

ofbabes  269 

Sodnutf  in  the  fbnrth  class  of  Anabaptists  415 

Startan  Biefoti,  their  miserable  condition  218 

Spftt/e,  in  baptism,  traced  to  its  origin  474 

Sophia,  St.  every  thing  in  the  church  of,  goes  to  prove  baptism  was 

administered  by  trine  immersion  to  instructed  minors  74 

— *-      baptism  in  it  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  81 

Spamort,  how  thev  originated  319 

Sprinkler,  the  ke}'  of  hell  377 

Sprinkling,  firnt  introduced  instead  of  dipping  388 

Sprinkling,  Irfant,  is  a  sort  of  Christian  Lustration,  no  hintof  it  in  the 

New  Testament  391 

— —         the  parallel  between  pagan  lustration  and  christian 

sprinkling  392 

Strabtf,  Wtdafrid,  of  the  9th  cent,  his  account  of  baptism  by  pouring      107 
Stofk,  Nichola$  418 

Mueceeeort  of  the  Apottlea,  who  aie  they  ?  54 
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Templet,  or  hoases  of  worship,  whether  eariy  chriftiant  bad  them  ^ 

Testament,  and  last  Will  of  Adald,  a  little  m&nt  of  Lucca  140 

of  Count  Gaifer,  little  infant  141 

Hubert,  a  little  infant  141 

TertulUan,  history  of  163 

— — — *    extract  from  his  Latin  folio  ajpainst  the  baptism  of  little  ones  170 

— -»—    what  he  says  of  candidates  ror  baptism  making  profession 

twice  G9 

— —    compares  christians  to  fishes  7% 

T^t  the  capital  of  Georgia  ^  450 

—    how  Catholick  missionaries  were  treated  in  it  450 

Theodotiue,  emperor,  baptized  at  Thessalonica  ^  S32 

TheuearitUt  a  church  master  becomes  an  Arian,  claims  a  number  of 

children  176 

T^de,  every  one  rolled  wrath  into  the  church  339 

Trent  Councit,  order  of,  as  valid  with  catboUcks»  at  an  apostolical  canon  371 
Trial  by  cold  v>aier.    Note  342 

Tropical  Baptitw^  never  by  sprinkling  362 

Turner,  Dr.  miliam,  his  treatise  against  the  Anabaptists  390 

Tfoe/ve  disciples  of  £phesus,  not  rebaptized  534 

TVvo  baptisms  no  party  holds  416 

Tjndal,  William,  calls  baptism,  plunging  396 

Vague  meaning  of  the  words  iafant,  child^  tittle  one,  &c.  386 

Taiier,  St.  bishop  of  Quebec  40i 

TieeeomAes,  Dr.  yoseph  De,  contends  for  immersion*  and  dm*  the 

three  thousand  were  so  baptized  386 

Tice-nhtes  kept  by  the  clergy  ^^ 

Victor,  bishop,  appealed  to  167 

Voltairt^s  opinion  of  the  Anabaptists  438 

Vossius  neither  dips  nor  pours  ^16 

W. 
Waldenses  and  WiekliJJites,  their  doctrine  and  discipline  437 

Wall,  Dr.  founds  his  main  argument  for  infant  baptism  on  the  Jewish 

baptisms  47 

—    observes  all  national  churches  practise  infant  baptism^t  was 

that  that  created  them  national  ohurches  408 

Warm,  noater,  vslidity  of  baptism  in  it  questioned  455 

Whip,  much  used  511 

Williamst  Dr.  Daniel,  his  hard  sayinn  436 

Wesley,  John,  requires  a  certificate  of  the  weakness  of  a  cbUd,  before 

he  would  dispense  with  dipping,  in  Savannah  481 

Widekind  out-generalled  by  Charlemagne  362 

Wisdom  of  Solomon^  an  apocryphal  book  written  by  Jews  in  Alexan- 
dria, 100  years  before  Christ  213 
Warship  of  the  first  christians  538 
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Leeds. 
Thomas  Francis 
Zebu  Ion  P.  Millet 
Matilda  Millet 
Capt.  Seth  Howard 
Barnabas  Howard 
Giddings  Lane 
Peter  Lane 
Elias  Lane 
Dea.  Wm.  A.  Day 
Martin  Leonard 
Greene. 
John  Daggett 
John  Moore 
Dea.  Reuben  Curtis 
Elijah  Barren,  Esq. 
Capt.  Moses  Harris 
Jacob  H.  Chad  burn 
Neu)  Gloucester. 
Isaac  Gross 

S€u:o. 
Collins  Richards 

Lyman. 
Samuel  Grant 
Nathaniel  Littlefield 
Jesse  Taylor 

Parsonsfield. 
William  1  ayloe 

Brunswick* 
Benjamin  Titcomb 
David  Given 
Ephraim  Brown 
Josiah  Goold 
Shimuel  Owen 
William  Curtis 
Nathaniel  Melcher 

Tofsham. 
Adam  Wilson 

North  Yarmouth. 
Otis  Briogs  8 

CalTiD  Sto<^bridge 


Kennebtmk. 
Timothy  Kezer         4 
Tobias  Lord 
Francis  Watts 
John  Tripp 
David  Little 
Daniel  Gooch 
Jonathan  Perkins 
John  Davis 
Isaac  Emery 
Bath. 
Silas  Stearns 
Dea.  Elijah  Low 
Dea.  Stephen  Morse 
John  B.  Swanton     5 
Rachel  R.  Macomber 
Huldah  R.  Whitmore 

Nohleborough, 
Phin.  Pillsburt 

Livennore. 
John  Haines 

HarpsweU. 
John  Snow 

Portland. 
Samuel  Rand 
Thomas  B.  Ripley 
Mark  Harris,  Esq. 
Justin  Kent 
Cotton  Owen 
Joseph  Noble 
Dea.  Benjamin  Ilesley 

Scarborough. 
Lebeus  Blossom 

Buxton. 
Nathan  Elden,  Esq. 
David  Smith 
E.  G.  Vaughn,  Esq. 
Capt.  D.  Appleton,  Jr. 

South  Berwick. 
Joshua  Chace 
Josiah  W.Seaver^Esq 

Hollis. 
Simon  Lock 
Jesse  Lock,  Esq. 

Lee. 

John  Osborne 

Walls. 
Joshua  Roberts  9 
Joseph  Eaton 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 
T.  Baldwin,  D.  D* 
Daniel  Sharp 

J.  M.  WlNCHSLJU 
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Subscribers^  Names. 


Robert  WiUon 
Zeba  Ciishing 
David  P.  Pray 
Elizabeth  VVhiMon 
Moses  Had  ley       3 


TaoiiAs  Paul 

Col.  Tho.  Badger 

Dea.  Jacob  Hiler 

Dea.  Heinan  LincolQ 

Thomas  Harm 

Atherton  T.  Peuniman  Wm.  Hammond 

Ward  Jackson  John  New  hall 

Amos  8umaer  Ii»aac  Child 

John  Ford  Luther  Feltoa 

Christo.iher  Porter         Tho.  G.  Farusworth 

J.  Gi-i^^s  and  Brother  Elijah  Mears 


Saiuui*!  Jep8on,  Jr, 
Willia.n  Everett 

John  Ttickerioan 

Samuel  S.  Davis 
Catharine  Hiller 

Phebe  Bailey 
^Nathaniel  Haws 

Samuel  Hood 

John  White 

Joshua  Loring 

Thomas  Blake,  Jr. 

Edward  Lathrop 

Silvanus  Andrews 

Trisrram  Vose 

Cushin^  Bailey 

Nathaniel  Fessenden 

Solon  Jenkins 

Davis  Jenkins 

David  Cookidge 

John  Coolidge 

John  Richards 

Joshua  Mixter 

John  Leonard 

Calvin  Lathrop 

John  F.  Low 

Wm,  Graves 

Wm.  M.  S.  Doyle 

Ezra  Hawkes 

Win.  D.  Allison 

Seaver  &  Smith 

Samuel  Adams 

Amos  Blood 

Amos  Fisher 

Furber  Kemp 
Anthony  Martin 
John  Bentley 
James  Fitzgerald 
Eben.  Hill 
Thomas  Wightmaa 
John  Elliot 
B'^n.  Kimball 
Edward  Smith 
Stillman  Willis 
John  Jones 
Sam.  HiU 


Edmond  Parsons 
Samuel  Beal 
Mather  Walker 
Abel  Baldwin 
.Daniel  Allen 
Edivard  IV.  Wliedock 
JaiHeg  Parsons 
James  Eastou 
Tho.  V.  IHUaway 
Wm.   Bittle 
Isaac  Butterfield 
Cambridge* 
Samuel  Kidder,  Jan. 
Wm.  Hovey 
Ben.  Clark 
S.  G,  Shipley 
Tho*  Sanderson 
Robert  Fuller 
Alpheus  Dunbar 
Daniel  Stone 
Calvin  Morse 
William  Gray 


Robert  Upton 
George  Bowditck 
Niles  Tildea 
M«  Sbepard 
Stephen  Shepnrd 
Robert  CogaweH 
Jacob  Read,  Jr. 
Eben.  Secomb 
Gideon  Hatch 
Jonathan  Webb 
W.  Store 
John  W.  Smith 
Ralph  Hall 
Samon  Shiellabcr 

Beverfy. 
N.  W.  Willi AHt 
Capt.  Joua.  Dodge 
David  Woodiierrj 
John  Edwards,  Jr. 

Reading. 
Lilley  Eaton 

lAfun. 
Geoaob  Phippbit 
Robert  Robinson 

DanctTS. 
Jbreiiiab  ClIAPLfir 
Stephen  Whipple 
John  Futoaro 
Samuel  Goodrid^ 
firigs  D.  Reed 
Beujamin  Kent 

Wolmfn. 


A.WinchelUHaro.C6/.  ?*?"^i>.^*^ 
Vharltstown.  ^""^^  ^ '^^ 


Oliver  Holdkn 

William  Arnold 

David  Fosdick 

Abigail  Carter 
'James  Fosdick 

John  Murray 
Gideon  Foster 
Charles  Foster 

Dorchester. 
William  Humphreys 

Milton. 
Jason  Houghton 

Salem. 
Thomas  Carlisle 
Lucius  Bolles 
Joshua  Upham 
Jonathan  Farnam 
Samuel  Randall 
Samuel  Brovvn 
John  Clark 
P.  Dodge 


Andovtr. 
Henry  Poor 

HmverkilL 
Reuben  Curner 
Cutting  Moody 
Wm.  Cbace 
A.  W.  Hammond 

Metkuen. 
C  O.  Kimball 
Dea*  Daniel  Fry 
Jonathan  Swan 
George  Barker 
Alpheua  Bod  well 
Richard  Whittier 

East  Ki^sicmm 
Henry  Gale 

Newbury  Pitrtm 
Peter  Morse 
Joseph  Lane 

Ipsveick. 


^■\ 


Wenham. 
Dea.  Nich.  Uodge 
CapU  N.  Dodge,  J  un. 
BeD«  Edwards 
^ewtan, 
Solomoij  Richards 
Keobeti  Stone 

Watertotcn. 
Josiah  Coolidge 
JosiaK  Stone 
Nathaniel  Stone 
Medfield. 
William  Gaumell 

Canton, 
Lemuel  Fuller 
Skaron* 
Jer.  Richards,  Jr. 

fVreniham. 
Jonathan  Shepard 

Foxboro^ 
Warren  Bird 
Martin  Torrey 

Attleboro* 
Steph.  S,  NilLsow 
£ben.  Daggett,  Esqr. 

Seekhonk. 
Capt.  Allen  Cole 
Dea.  David  Brown 
William  Flammond 
Ahel  Cooper 
Dea,  Samuel  Brown 
John  Brown 
Capt.  L.  Carpenter 
Benjamin  Chandler 

Swansei/. 
Abner  Lbwrs 
Dighton. 
Bartlltt  Pease 

Worcester. 
Jonathan  Going 
Elias  Mc.  Grejrory 
Thompson  Kimberly 
Eliza  Stone 
William  Manning 
Luke  Rice 
Hannah  Flac^g 
Ward. 
Isaac  Dwisel 

Shrewsbury, 
John  H.  How 
Josiah  Maynard 
Maj.  F.  Harrini^ton 

Lunenburg. 
Capt.  W.  Harrington 

Sutton, 
James  Mc.  Clallon 


Subscribers*  Names. 

Timothy  Gleason 
H  est  borough. 
L^dia  bubktil 

Sturbridge. 
Joshua  Fisk 
David  Fisk,  Esqr, 
Daniel  Fisk 
Dea.  John  Phillips 
Capt.  Simeon  Fisk 

Dudley. 
Dea.  Steph.  Bartlett 

Chester. 

SlLA9  KiNQsLET 

John  Grant 
Dr.  Martin  Phelps 
Samuel  Bell 

Middiefield. 
Abraham  Jackson 
Dea.  John  Newton 
Matthew  Smith,  Esq. 
Solomon  Root 
Calvin  Smith 

Springfield. 
Roswell  Lee 

Westfield. 
Jabez  Otis 

Oswego  Falls^ 
Richard  Falley 

Montgomery. 
Aaron  Parks,  Esq. 

Becket. 
Ben.  Wadsworth 
Dea.  S.  Wads'vorth 
Lvdia  Wads  worth 
Eliada  Kin^sley 
Granville. 
Silas  Root 

Sandersfield. 
Uriel  Smith »  Jr. 
Caleb  Burt 
Joseph  G.  Parsons 

ISew  Marlborough. 
jBssh  Hartwull  6 

Egre  Mont. 
Joshua  Millar^ 
Daniel  Sherwood 

Rochester. 
Joseph  PuriugtOQ 
Seth  Vose 
Dea.  B.  Bryant 
A.  Holmes, Cbvii. a/ Xofo 

Middleborough. 
Dea.  Eiisha  Clark 
M.  H.  Peirce 
Job  Sherman 
Samuel  Wood 
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Freefotcrt. 
A.T.  t  )*•  k,  Post-M. 

Barnstable. 
Geor|>e  Lovell 

Dennis. 
Capt.  Jaujes  Jinwn 
Dea.  Arch,  Luker 

Harwich. 
James  Barnabv 
Phillip  Nickers<  n 
Capt.  Job  Chase,  Jr. 
Isaiah  C^iase,  Esq. 

Brewster. 
Reuben  Sears 

Yarmouth. 
Simeon  Crowell 

NEW  HAMPSHIRa 
Brett  twoud. 
Dea.  E'UardTuck 

EjiCter. 
John  F.  Moses 
Benjamin  Hoyt 

Hampton  Falls. 
Mr.  Dodgr 

London  Derry. 
Caleb  Cwoodwin 
Pelham, 
Capt.  Jo«»iah  (Jage 

ISew  Town. 
David  Tukksburt 

VERMONT. 
Middlebury. 
Nath.  Kkndhick 

huckin^hdm. 
Josftpii  Klliot    7 
John  Smith 

Andover. 
Arciiklau>  Putnam 

Brandon. 
John  Conaiit,  Esq,  3 
Dea.  Jona.  Merriain 
Isaac  Merriam 

Cornwall. 
Henry  Greene 
Lydia  Allen 

Panton. 
Dea.  Sqnire  Ferriss 

Huntington, 
David  P.  Shelton 

rhode"Tsland. 

Providence. 
Stephen  Gano 
Luther  Baker 
W.Thay*r,  Jun. 
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Stephtn  A.  Aplb,  Jr. 
Nathaa  Watermaa^  Jr. 
Ben.  C.  Grafton 
Richard  Saliabary 
Charles  Hastingt. 
John  Clemmooa 
Lather  BoHhee 
Joshna  H.  Langley 
8imon  Dean 
John  F.  Tucker 
S.  Eddy,  Esq.  Sec'ry 

Nicholas  Brown,  Esq. 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esq. 
Seth  Lntlier 
Alfred  Arnold 
Joseph  Martin 
Eben.  Nelson 
Samuel  Clark 
Wm.  J.  Doyle 
John  Colder 
Joshua  Godfrey 
Russell  Wilkinson 
Isaac  Peck 
Beroon  Helme 
Daniel  Hale 
Susanna  Rosario 
Betsey  Hammond 
Tho.  W.  Thayer 
Amelia  t^  Townsend 
John  B.  Nickerson 
B.  Hetherington 
John  Peterson 

Rom  BO  Eltoh 
Pawiuxetm 
Bbi*a  Jacobs 

William  Green 
Jer.  Y.  Northup 

North  Kingston* 
George  Chadsey 
Wickford. 
Benjamin  Fowler 
William  Reynolds 
Nath.  J.  Sherman 
William  Hammond 
Daniel  Spink 
Joseph  Reynolds 

South  Kingston. 
Elisha  N.  Gardner 

Hopkintonm 
Matthevv  Stillmaic 
Abraham  Coon 
Thomas  Wells 
Russell  WeUa 


Subscribing  Names* 

Hon*  Dan*  Babcock 

Wesierfy. 
Albert  Stillman 

Coventry* 
Caleb  Waterman 
Smithfield. 
Thankful  Baxter 
George  Grafton 
Ghueester. 
Daniel  Tourtellot 
Hon.  Samuel  Winsor 
James  Fermer,  Esq* 
Arnold  Brown,  Esq. 

Worrtn* 
Silas  Hall 
Rbba  Nimmo 
Doct.  Dan.  Barras 

BristoL 
Babhabas  Bates 
Joshua  Peck 
Dea.  C.  Shaar 
Doct.  L.  W.  Briggs 
Jeremiah  Munroe 
Samuel  Coggesball 
Pawtucket  |r  Vinnity. 
O.  Starkweather,  Esq* 
William  Allen 
Otis  Walcott 
Capt.  B.  S.  Wakott 
Dea.  R.  Kent»  Jun. 
Uriah  Benedict 
Isaac  Wilkinson 
Bosworth  Walker 
Amos  Read 
Daniel  Green 
Capt.  J.  Weeden 
George  F.  Jenks 
Comfort  Barrows 
David  Cummings 
Samuel  Bowen 
Ebenezer  Ide 
Lewis  Kent 
Arnold  Bates 
Ephraim  Jenks 
Ben.  B.  Pierce 
Maj.  Eben.  Tyler 
Dea.  Ichabod  Taber 
Isaac  Taber 
Joseph  Hood 
A.  A.  Tiliinghast 
Joseph  Wheelock 
Thomas  Carpenter 

COKNBCTICUT. 


Thoi 


'iMpJOfl* 
Cft4>Mi 


PAB9Q1I  Cft4>Ml¥ 


Dea.  Jesse  BoUea 

Abel  Jacobs 
Asa  Jacobs 
Dea.  Lemuel  Knap 
William  Smith 
Israel  Comstock 
Charles  Robbina 
Malory  Lawrence 
Sarah  Awry  Gvj 
E.  Seagrave  &  <Jo«     S 
Nathan  Wood 
James  Hill 
Abner  Plumer 
Dea.  Thomas  Dnj 
Silas  Smkh 
Dea.  James  WheatcNi 
Elizabeth  Allen 
Jeremiah  Olney 
Simeon  Allen 
Silas  Brindy 
Fanny  Green 
Thomas  Chapman 
Elliot  Carpenter 

WoodstodL 
Nicholas  Bbaiicb 
John  Truesdall 
Jos.  W.  Green  &  Lyon 
Christopher  Allen 
Henry  Wells,  Joa» 
Thomas  Bugbee 
Walter  Johnson 
Henry  Howard 
Benja.  Chamberlain 
Dea.  Paul  Corb&n 
Asa  Morse 
Ziba  Covell 
Ckorge  Seagrave 

SouHkiriJ^em 
Gbobob  Abobll 
Doct.  R.  HarringtOB 
Ephraim  Bacon 
Joshua  Vinton 
Powifirtf* 
Dea.  W.  H.  Manniiig 
Robert  Aplin 
Israel  Hicks 

KUliMgly. 
Arba  Covell 
Capt.  John  Stone 

Ashfind. 
Timothy  Allen 
Vnianm 
Darid  Corbtn 
SamH  Crawfoidt  Baq. 
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AMOS  Wbllb 

Leban^n^ 
Dr.  Ezektdi  Siuoner 

Ca/pA«ffl«r. 
Alexander  Minard 

Prettan. 
GutTATus  F.  Datis  8 

JJubofu 
Caleb  Rsad 

AortoicA. 
Dewjr  Brumiejr 
Lucretia  Hatch 

Stonington. 
E.  CfiEaEBOAoueH 
Eluathao  Fellows 
Adam  Miner 

North  StoHingtan* 
Samuel  Chapman 
Dr.  1  homat  F.  Wells 
New  Lomdnm. 

NSH£MIAB  DODQB 

Waterford. 
Frahcis  Darrow 
George  Williams 
Jason  Beckwith,  Jun. 
Jonathan  Caulkins 
Jeremiah  Lester 
Jason  Beckwith 

Asa  Wilcox 
Elisba  Way 
Peter  Cooistock 
Mehitable  Spencer 
Dea.  John  Beckwith 
Joel  Loomis 
Joshua  Griifing 
Nathan  Stark 
Wilfiam  Palmer 

Euit  H«Munu 
Oliver  Atwood 
Jeremiah  Barges 

MidUUeiawn* 
William  Bailej 
Jacob  Roberts 
J>aaiel  Griswold,  Esq. 
ToUand. 

AudUSTUS  BoLLES 

Calvin  Willey 

Hartfbrd* 
Elisha  CusaiiAN 
Cnleb  Fond 
William  Rice 
Theophiltts  Howel 
Jesse  Savage 


Subsmber^  Noma. 

Jeremiah  Brown 
William  S.  Deraing 
Charles  Sears 
Thuston  Crane 
William  Quiner 
James  Hadlock 
Aaron  Rand 
Charles  Loomis 
Hylas  Stiles 
Ebenezer  Moore 
H.  Huntington,  Esq. 

WindiOf* 
William  Soper 

East  Wmdiot. 
Buckley  Waters 
Eliaba  Blakeslet 
Alexander  King 
James  Bancroft 

EaU  Hartford. 
Capt.  James  Brown 
David  Bidwell 
Elisha  Andrews 

s^m€ld. 

Bbbiibt  Pepper    8 
AsABEL  Morse    16 
Moses  Austin 
David  King 
Capt.  Seth  Phelps 
Samuel  Sheldon 
Samuel  Hastings 
Daniel  Bestor 
Bolt<m. 
Henry  Scovell 
Vemonm 
LeviDorty  Jun. 
CoUhrook. 
Samuel  Griswold*  Jun. 
Timothy  Babcock 

WalUngJbrd. 
Samuel  Miller 
Sed^ewick  Rice       § 
Ward  Johnson 
Caleb  Ives 

Nortkford. 
Capt.  Stephen  Smith 

New  Haven* 
G.W.Bo{\e»,Med.Stu. 
James  H.  Linsley      ) 
Yale  College  I 
R.  P.  Williams,  do. 
Benjamin  F.  Heald 
William  Barth 
Dea.  John  B.  Davis 
Anthony  H.  Sherman 
Marqob  Ruwel 
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Guy  C*  Marsh 
William  Green 
E.  Gorham 
Joel  D.  Hendrick 

Huntingien. 
Col.  Asur  Judson 
David  Bennett 
Oxford. 
George  Bennett 
Newtom. 
Jobb  Shermab 
Richard  Ben  net 
Nehemiah  Gillet 
Luther  Harria 

Soutkbury. 
Amos  Piatt 

New  Canaan* 
Capt:  Stephen  HoyJt 
Noah  Weed 
Carey  Weed 
Watte  Comstock      t 

Sta9\fordm 
Hehry  Hott 
Greevleap  S.  Webb 
Andrew  Mead 
Solomon  Clawson,  Jr. 
Dea.D.  Lockwood,  Jr. 

BeMtrd. 
Jonathan  Alills 

NEW  YORK. 
New  York. 
Wii.  Parkinsoit 
JoHNbOM  Chase 
Archib'lo  Mc.Clat 
John  Stanfurp 
John  Williams 
Hon.M.B.Tallmadge 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Jacob  U«  Brounkr 
Dea.  Caleb  Willis 

Pkillipf  Town. 
William  Smith 
Josiah  Mc.  Keel 

Pougkkeepsie.     ^ 
Lewis  Leonard 
William  Milla 
David  Burton 
Samuel  Bowne 
Dea.  Daniel  Williams 
William  W.  Mead 
Alfred  Raymond 
John  Forhus 
Gion  A.  Pease 
James  Wibon 
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Ffshkill. 
Aaron  Shiite 

AilRuN    PfRKlNS 

Hudson, 

jAMIft»  G.   061LV1B 

Henry  Pa\  ne 

M  iliiunj  Poster 

John  Norman 

lSftiJH!)iiii  P.  Smith 

Anna  Ai)»'n 

Esther  Smith 

iifl'sdate, 

Rirhrtnl  L;itnn^ 
Grrevrtffe, 

M'lLLMv  Sir  ART 
Alhuny, 

Friend  Humphrey 

J.  A    Bnrk 

Joshua  Tinker 

Jaoieit  E.  Seanians 
Joseph  Annahle 
John  I^.  Clark 
E?>hrai*n  Howard 
l)avi<l  Morris 
AA'illiam  Adams 
W.  H.  Seymore  &  Co 
Saleiu  F3«trher 
Ilalsey  Woodruff 
Benjamin  Het  ly 
.Hen  jam  in  Jenkins 
Alexander  Kerbs 
Dver  Lrtthrop 
Ellenor  Mc.  Dole 
Hannah  Spencer 
WH:ilthy  S})encer 
"W'm.  Cariienter 
Troy. 

ChaRLKB  ir,  SoMERS 

Ezra  M.  Benedict 
An>li8  Titus 
Sarah  Livint>Mton 
l>ea.  Silas  Covell    2 
Josiah  Converse       2 
Hephzibah  Wilson 
Consider  Wlnte 
Wm.  Morehouse 
Dea.  Tho.  Shelding 
Isaac  Powelson 
Stephen  Selleck 
Dea.  James  Henderson 
Jo^hna  Harpum 
Henry  Faxon 
Calvin  Warner 
Roger  King 


Subscribers^  • 
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John'Trusdell 
Isaac  Lovf  joy 
Isaac  A^ers 
Wm.  A.  West 
ClK»!gt'  Lent 
Asa  Sht'ldon 
Anson  Tuthill 
A  lid  tew  Hemf)hiH 
J:inies  &  Coruell 
Simeon  Smith 
Joseph  Hastings 
Lew  it;  Cf.  Dole 
A.  Alleu        ' 
Nathaniel  Smith 
Lester  Bard^^lei 
Schodackm 
Steph  kn  O lmstead 
John  Harris 
How  la  lid  Shearman 
Betsey  Albert  on 
Chatham, 
Joel  Chamnion 

Khiderhook. 
Nathaniel  Mead 

IVassau. 
Henry  Tucker 
€'haries  Williams 
Charles  Brown 
Enos  M.  Woodward 

Stephen  fawn. 
Joseph  Rogers 

Greettbushm 
John  P.  Cole 

Oravs^e. 
Adams  Philo 
Tertullus  Frost 

Waterford. 
Ezekiel  Whitt-ey 
Vliflon  Park. 
William  Ciroom 
Abijah  Pgik 

Bafiston, 
John  Lee  8 

Gal  way* 
Joseph  Cornell  8 

Oppenham. 
Timothy  Carf»enter 
Dea.  Eldad  Kibhe 
Randal  Hewit,  Esq. 

Bristoi, 
Solomon  (voodalb8 
Jedidiah  Sayer 

Jerusalem. 
Elnathan  Finch 


Bentom, 
AmosCha9B 

Gi^rham. 
Asahe)  Mor^^ 
Lemuel  Morse,  £sq. 
Daniel  U  htte 
Avon* 
David  Farman 

Vavahdaf[ua* 
Reuhen  Hart,  £sq« 

Salisbury  • 
Dea.  Jonathan  Coie 
T.  Loom  is,  Esq. 
Aetrport, 

EBFNfcZbR  ViNIVC 

Benjamin  Bowen,  Esq. 

Fairfield. 
John  Eaton,  £sq« 
Job  Arnold,  Esq. 
Charles  Arnold 
John  Whitman 
Robert  Norton 

Herkimer. 
Samuel  Dexter 

Schuyler. 
Amos  Smith 

Deerfield. 
O.  Eddy 
O.  Biddlecom 
Utica. 
Nancy  Whipple 

Whitesborottgkm 
Elun  Galusha       8 

Whitestown. 
Caleb  Dooglass  8 
Jehiel  Wetnnore 
Robert  Whipple 
Ann  P.  Clark 
Uriah  Alverson 
Dea.  Asher  Wetmore 
Doct.  C.  Bahcock 
Thomas  R.  Palmer 
Dea.  Abel  Wilcox 
Wm.  Goodwin 
Paris. 
Joseph  Munger,  Esq, 
Harvey  Eastman    8 
Joseph  Eastman,  Esq. 

Sangerfieid. 
Isaac  Ferr\,  Jr.  Esq. 
Humility  Staflord 
Col.  David  Norton 
Col.  Samuel  Smith 

Madistm. 
Dea.  Prince  Spoonert 
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Edton» 
Dea.  Smith  Dtinhmn 
Dea.  Arosweil  Lauih 
Hon.  BeiinH  Bicknell 
Danifl  Hatch 
Dea.  John  West 
Joseph  Warren 
Dea.  S.  Dutihall 
Chester  PHrk 
D'lvid  Blackslee 
Dea.  Charles  W.  Hull 

Nelson. 
Nathan  Peck 
James  Whbeleb 
Simeon  Dutchin 
Jacob  Smithy  Esq* 
Joseph  Card 
Wm.  Johnson 
Ephraim  Malory 
Ennetia  Bicknall 
Elias  Humphrey 
Smith  Dexter 
Cyril  Greene 

Cazenovia. ' 

ROSWELL    BtCKWITH 

Joseph  Colly 
John  Peck  8 

James  Nickerson 

Duplissis  Nash 

J.  Worden 

Dea.  Benjamin  Vergil 

Edward  Parker 

Cap.  Jonathan  Farnam 

Ephraim  Tillotson 

Oliver  Parker 

Abner  Sweetland 

Pompey  Sf  Fabius* 
Nathan  BAKt:a    8 
Georjre  Pettit  &    > 
James  Pettit  j 

Nathaniel  Benedict 
Lewis  Rood 
Joseph  Atwell 
Ehenezer  Wright 
Joseph  Rood 
Col.  £.  St.  John 
Aaron  Benedict  &  Co. 
Caleb  Peirce 
Lisle, 
John  Parker 
Samuel  Torry 

Delphu 
Obed  Warren  8 

James  Pettit,  m.  d. 
D.  J.  Caswell,  Esq. 


Elisha  Litchfield,  Esq. 
John  Grodavent 
Chapman  Adams 

Hamifton. 
Daniel  Haskel 
Doct.  T.  Roi/ers 
Elijah  Betitdict 
L   J.  Reynolds 
Jiid^e  Samuel  Payne 
Dea.  J.  Olmstead 
Daniel  Smith,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cox 
Elijah  Paynt*,  Esq. 
Joseph  Col  well 
Tlieojih's  Pierce,  Esq. 
Hon.  Samuel  Pa^neS 

Sul/ivan* 
Joel  Butler 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Cole 
John  Joalyn 
Jasou  Groton 

Cicero, 
Eli  Gagre,  Esq. 

Deruyter* 
Hon.  H.  Smith 

Skaneatefes, 
A.  M.  Beebe,  Esq. 

Homer. 
Alfrkd  Bennet 
Hon.  John  Keep 

German. 
John  Lawton 
Hon.  E.  Wakeley 

Sherbvrne. 
Isaac  Allkrton 
Capt.  Samuel  Ladd 
Doct.  James  Sheffield 
Lieut.  John  Benton 
DeH.  Cyrus  Lyon 
Ezekie!  St.  John 
Benjumin  Lyon 
Daniel  Hammond 
James  Anderson 
Jacob  Rees 

Columbus. 
Wm.  Burch 
David  Calkin 

Burlington. 
Jonathan  Sweet 
Dea.  B.  Harrington 
Lydia  Sewell 
David  A.  Kinney 
Abraham  Allis 
Benjamin  S.  Kinney 
Wm.  E.  Paliijer 


Names.  ^^7 

Edmersfon. 
Stephin  Taylor 

Aew  Lisbon. 
Moses  Wares        t 
Solomon  Gardner 
Fitch  &  Patten^ill 
Daniel  Commins 
Capt.  Daniel  Eldred 
St^th  Gregory 
Jonathan  Gardner 
I'll  ah  Grepfory 
Hez(  kiah  Grej^ory 
Thomas  Benedict 

Laurens. 
Sam.  V\  akefield,  Jr. 
Doct.  Ezra  Windsor 
John  Blood 

Franklitim 
Danikl  Hobinson  8 
Abijah  Seeley 

Hart  wick. 
John  Bostwick      • 
I>avid  Kendal 
Comfort  Cooke 

Coopersiown. 
John  Lure 

Otsego, 
Dea,  George  Holt 

Springfield. 
Calvin  Huibert 
Dea.  Starlin  M'ay 

Brookfield. 
Pliny  Mnynard 
Daniel  Main 

Duanesburg. 
Wm.  Herrirk 

Greenwich. 
Edward  Barber  s 
Samuel  Heath,  Jr. 
John  Barnard 
John  Herring  ton 
Mordecai  Bull 
Caleb  Wright 
Lydia  Mow ry 
A.  Folsom,  Esq. 

Hoosick, 
John  Ryan 

Charleston, 
Elijah  Herrick 
Danby. 
Phineas  Sf^auldlng 

Henderson, 
Emert  Osgood 
Elihu  Shepherd 
Dea.  North  up  Jones 
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Doct.  Noah  Tnbbs 
L.  Saliebuni ,  Esq. 
JeMte  Hopkiuft,  E^q* 

Denmark* 
Peleo  Card  . 
Elijah  Clark 

EUishurgk. 
Martin  £.  Cook 
Jobhoa  Freemaa 

Rodmamm 
Joseph  Malbet 

Mexico* 
£vocH  Ferris 

SoLOBioii  Johnson 

Bro^emviiUm 
Sardis  Little 
O.  Bartholomew 
Isaac  Oln«y 

Rutland* 
Elisha  Morgan 
Palmer  Cross 

Watertown. 
Matthew  Wilkbt 
James  Beard 

Socket' $  Harbour* 
EdmoDtl  Loft' 

Norwich* 
Jedidiah  Randall 
Phillip  Cook 
J.  Thompson,  Esq* 
Piicholas  Brown 
Ch.  Randall 
Gnrdin  Mathewson 
John  Merrihew 
Alfred  Warren 
John  B.  Johnson 
Col.  John  Randall 

North  Norwich* 
Jonathan  Ferris  8 
Elijah  Buel 
Jonathan  Dan 
Ephrairo  West 
Thomas  Francis 
Isaac  V*  Wheeler 
Coggeshall  Wall 
Aaron  Cook 
Maj.  J.  K.  Pike 
John  Mead 
D^.  Israel  Ferris 

<  New  Berlin* 
Samuel  Bitrrill 
James  Derthick 

Oxford. 
Hid  Tracy 


Subicribers^  Names. 

Plymouth* 
Dea.  James  Purdy 
James  Purdy»  Juu« 

Smyrna* 
Samael  Kelsy,  Esq. 
Lebanon* 

AMbS  KiNGSLT 

Thomas  Jbril 
Enoch  Siowel 

Rusiel* 
Anthony  C.  Brown 

MaUme. 
Isaac  Sawyer 
Almon  Wheeler,  Esq. 

Scifiio 

P.  KSLf  BT  3 

Zadock  Batenan,  Esq. 
John  Beard8;ey,  Esq. 
Hull  Taylor 
Daniel  Wincbell 
H.  L.  Hewitt 
James  StandiiT 
Ebenezer  Smith 
Peter  Lavvaon 
Amos  Hutchinson 
Joel  Coe,  jun. 
Barnahas  Sears 
Genoa, 
Capt.  John  Owen 
Augustus  Taber 
Samuel  Hewit 

Mentz, 
John  J^ffbribs 

Ovid. 
MiKOR  Thomas 
Schuyler  Jagger 
Lewis  Potter 

UlysacB. 
Hon.  O.  C.  Comstock 
D.  A.  Balcom 

Owaaco* 
Elk  AM  ah  Comstock 
WilUam  Price,  Esq. 

Virgil. 
Wm.  W.  Powers 

Dry  den. 

WUliam  Miller 

Falmyra* 

Jeremiah  Irons 


NEW  JERSEY. 
JVcfoark* 
David  Jowsa 
Edward  Jones 


Jabez  PmI 
James  Jones 
Thomas  Hutchingm 
John  Ransley 
G.  Hobdey 
C.  Hedenberg 
John  Gardner 
James  Beach 
Nicholas  Jones 
Job  Bacon 
Albert  lerhune 
Peter  L   DonaldscMi 
Jeremiah  Genung 
John  Cowiani 

Scotch  Plaint. 
Thomas  Browv 
Dennis  Coles 
Dea.  J.  B.  OsborH 
Capt.  D.  Osbom 
PUnnJkeid. 
John  Manning 

JVew  Market. 
Nath.  Hoitom 

PUcataway* 
J.  McLadghliv 
Isaac  P.  Randolph 
Dea.  Ben.  Bianning 
Dea.  HoK.  Smith 
Samuel  Stelle 
Peter  Runyaiit  jua. 
AheX  Ste/le 
Dea.  G  Drake 

odtn/Uoofi* 
Isaac  MuUiaon 
Chris.  Lupsrdiis 
Wm.  Lupardus 
Dea.  D.  F.  Rando^ib 
Drake  Dmin 
Dea.  R.  RunyoR 

J\r.  Brunswick* 
Richard  Lupaniiis 
Peter  Dayton 
John  Bray 

Montgomery* 
Nathan  Stout,  Esq. 

Ifo/ieweU. 
Daniel  Stout 
Jonathan  Hunt 
James  Hunt 
Cornelius  Larisoa 
James  Huntsman 

Princeton* 
J.  Price,  Stud.  qfDw, 
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John  Welling 
Trenitm. 
Wm.  Boswxll 
Wm.  Gould  8 

Burlington* 
S.  C.  Ustick,  Po9t  M. 
V.  Value 
John  Coburn 
Andrew  Campbell 
Robert  Fxeldinj^ 
ATf  w  MUU. 
John  Budd 
Dea.  Thomas  Swain 
Alex.  Hancock 
David  Coutson 
Samuel  Jones 

Hanmvern 
Joseph  Harris 

Monmouth  County. 
Wm.  T.  Emley,  Esq. 
Tho.  Sexton,  Esq. 
Elizabeth  Llovd 

Middlfex  County. 
Isaac  Ely,  jun. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
PkiiadtiphiaSf  Cau,ni0 
Wm.  Rogers  d.  d. 
W.  Staughton,  d.  d. 

J.  SiSTT 

JOBN  WALKBR 

Joseph  Mayliu 
J.  M.  Peck 

Samuel  Bucknall 
James  Back  nail 
Samuel  Cornelius 
W.  H.  Richards 
Wm.  Britton 
John  Grescory 
Lewis  Baldwin 
John  Welsh 
John  Gours 
John  Adams 
G.  Helm  bold 
R.  P.  Anderson 
W.  S.  Hansen 
John  Mustin 
Edward  Mitchell 
C.  F.  Rei^oault 
Hetty  Morton 
John  Perham 
John  Mc.  Lr>ad 
David  G,  Busua 


Franhford. 
Wm.  Wilson 
Thomas  Gillery 
John  Rorer 

Montgomerif. 
Silas  Hucoh 

Bucks  County. 
Enos  Morris,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dnngan 
Griffith  Miles 

Warminster* 
Ann  Hart 
Lot  Search 

Sm0iamptonm 
Doct.  Joshua  Jones 

Moreland. 
Jonathan  Potts 

Lower  Dublin* 
Joshua  Jones,  Esq* 
Wm.  Maghee 
Wm.  Bartolett 
Thomas  Holme 
John  Run 

Roxbury. 
Tho.  Fleesow 
Mary  G.  Jones 
Charles  Levering 

Germamtoicn. 
Charles  Pierce 

Southhampton, 
Tho.  B.  Montanye 

Montgomery  County. 
Phinheas  Phillips 
James  Abraham 
Joseph  Abraham 
Sarah  Knolles 
John  Moore 
Jona.  Phillips 
Hannah  L.  Luvellen 
Catherine  Henderson 

Lower  Merion. 
Peter  Gilchrist 
G.  M.  Clenachan 
G.  F.  Curwen 
Francis  Selveets 
John  G.  Tivits 
John  Righter)  jan. 
Frederick  Bicking 
Wm.  Fisher 
Capt.  John  Ricard 
Titus  Yerkes 
Jacob  Latch 
John  Levering 


Vpt^er  Merion. 
Mary-Ann  Houseman 
John  Eastburn 

Great  Valley. 
David  Joi«es 
Thomas  Roberts 
Sarah  Cornog 
Enoch  Jofics 
Samuel  Jenkins 
George  Beaver,  sen. 
Andrew  Garden 
Gavin  Murchy 
Radnor. 
Lemuel  George 
Daniel  Abraham 
Fredyffrin. 
William  Jones 
Cromwell  Pearce 

East  White  JMnd. 
Samuel  Jones 

Cheeter  County. 
Charles  Moore    2 
John  Gwin 
David  Thomas 
Robert  Frame,  Jun. 
William  Griffith 

Blockley. 
Jacol^  H.  Smith 
Suaquehannah  County.. 
Davis  Dimmock 
Job  Dimmock 

Lycoming  County. 
Thomas  Smylef 

Warren. 
Pea.  L.  Jenks 
Ulster. 
William  Curry 
Joseph  Smith 

SmUhJicld. 
Dea.  Samuel  wood 

Cambria  County. 
John  J.  Evans 
Benjamin  Davis 
Andrew  Berry  hill 
Beulah  Bapt.  Churclk 

Fayette  County, 
Abner  Kithenhouse 
John  Garee 
Joseph  Thomas 
Jeremiah  Gng 
Francis  Burgess 
Phinehas  StorgiE 
Joseph  Dunn 
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Jesse  Arnold 
Anthony  Swain 
Edward  Jordan 
Joseph  Jordan 
Thomas  'I'odd 
John  Donnelson 
G.  XVintermiite 

Greene  County, 
James  I'atten 

Washington  County, 
Charles  Wheelku 
David  Phillips      8 
Thomas  Dai  an 
Capt.  Hugh  Wilson 
Col.  James  Ruper 
William  Brown 
Samuel  Hughes 
Henry  Yanaway 
Elisha  Lacock 

Pittsburg, 
Maj.  Nath'l  Plumer 

Somerset. 
Gen.  Alex  Ogle 

Beaver  Town, 
Col.  Samuel  Powers 

DELAWARE. 
Christiana  Hundred, 
Thomas  Baldwin 
Archibald  Armstrong 
Frederick  Tussey 
IVilwington, 
Daniel  Dodge 

Sussex  County, 
Robert  Windsor 
James  Cirunhy,  Esq. 
Leven  Ricards 
Jacob  Fisher 
John  Willis 

Kent  County. 
Joseph*  Windsor 
Thomas  Jackson 
Abel  Jones 
3Wary  Griffin 
Isaac  Hurlock 
Sarah  King 
Thomas  A.  Rees 
John  Bedwell 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, 
John  Healby 
Lewis  Richards 


Dorchester  County, 
S.  Wool  lord,  Jun. 
Isaac  Meekins 

Caroline  County, 
E.  Satterfield,  Esq. 

Somerset, 
John  Hill  8 

Worcester  County, 
James  Rownd 
Benjamin  Johnson 
William  Bratten 
G.  L.  Blackman 
Peter  Webb 
Joshua  Given 

Washington  City. 
Capt.  Samuel  Hilton 

Alexandria, 
John  Paradise 


VIRGINL\. 

Jccomack, 
Levkn  Dix 
Georue  Northam 
Obadiah  Ri.e;gin 
Wm.  Selby 

Frederickburg, 
J.  A.  Ranaldson 
Cumminf^s  &  Symmes 

Caroline  County, 
Andrew  Broaddus 

Richmond, 
J.  Miles 
Wm.  Crane 
King  Is^  Queen  County- 
Robert  B.  Semple 

JVorfolk. 
James  Mitchell 

Porti^mouth, 
Doct.  J.  Schoolfield 
Mattheivs  County, 

Wm.  FlTCHETT 

Maj.  T.  Hudp^ins 
James  M.  Vaughn 
Dea.  Wm.  Bohannen 
A.  G.  Cushman,  p.  m. 

Powhatan  County. 
Edward  Baptist 
John  H.  Sieger     2 
Goochland  County 
George  Richardson 

Cumberland  County* 
Joseph  Jenkins 
Peter  Montugue 


Xotiovfay  County, 
Capt.  James  Dupuy 
Amelia  County^ 
John  Scurrt 

Pitsytvania  County. 
David  Nowlin        * 
John  Jenkins 
James  Watkiiis 
Williams  Echols 
Wm.  Stamps 
Joseph  Carter,  Ksq. 
John  Hutchings 
Halifax. 
John  Kerr  I# 

Peter  Barksdale        6 
Paul  Street 
Willie  James  - 
Capt.  Henry  Perkins 
Robert  Jelkes 
Bartt  oloracw  Barroir 
Jesse  Powell 
Jacob  Higgs 
Maj.  Rhesa  Reed 
Lieut.  Wm.  Burt 
Joseph  Law 

Macklingbertf  County, 
Wm.Crkath  8 

Peter  Bailey,  Esq. 

Frederic t  County. 
Thomas  Buck»  Esq. 
James  Sowers 
Wm.  Headley 
Cyrus  B.  Baldwin 
Samuel  O.  Hendren 
James  Ireland 
Jacob  Sowers 
James  Mitchell 
John  Hutchinson 
Ohio  County, 
S.  Curtis,  Esq.  S 

Dea.  James  Curtis 
Nathan  Evans 
George  Me.  Causian 
John  M.  Morgan 
Joseph  Hed^e ' 
Thomas  Kenny 

Brook  County. 
John  Pritchard 
John  Brown,  Esq.* 
Charles  Kin§7,  jr. 
Wra.  Fowler 
Asa  Owings 
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NORTH    CAROLINA. 

jfahville. 
I.  Whitaker,  Esq.  25 
Rutherford  County. 
Bbrrt  Mon  Hicks  8 
Drury  Dobbins     8 
Samuel  Baily,  Esq. 
Lincoln  County, 
HOSEA  HoLCOMBE    8 

Burke  County, 
Revben  Coffee 
Elijah  Chambers 
Smith  Coffee 
Win*  DictloDy  Esq. 
Jesse  Moore 
Daniel  Moore^  Esq. 
Elisba  Chambers 
Lieut.  E.  Moore 
John  Gragg,  Esq. 
IVilka  County. 
John  Coffee 
Thomas  Davis 
Wm.  Hulme^  Esq. 
Elijah  Coffee 
Maj.  Wm  Davenport 

48he  County, 
Jesse  Coffee 

Rockingham* 
George  Roberts 
Rachel  Christee 

Caaviell. 
Wm.  Moors 
David  Lawsoh 

An9on, 
John  Culpepper 
Halifax  County, 
Jesse  Read  8 

fViUioinaton, 
Joseph  Biggs         8 
Murfreesborough, 
John  Wheeler,  Esq.  2 
Wm.  B.  Cheatham 
Warren  County, 
Capt.  Wm.  Burt 

near  Edenton, 
T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.  8 

near  JVewbem, 
Wm.  P.  Biddle        3 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
JXarlington  District, 

Wll.  DOSSET 

Frame  Woops 
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'  John  Ellis 
G.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Hugh  Lide,  Esq. 
James  Lide 
Alex.  Fountain 
John  Fountain 
John  King 
James  Coleman 
Dea.  E.  Mc.  Iver 
Wm.  Kirven 
Col.  Peter  Edwards 
Dea.  John  Kirven 
Marlborough, 
Doct.  Wm.  Hale 
Gen.  T.  Thomas 
Maj.  D.  Robertson. 
Mary  Winfield 
James  Fields 
Capt.  John  Terrell 
Maj.  Wm.  Pledger 
Dea.  Josiah  David 
Thomas  Stubba 
David  Bethea 
T.  H.  Thomas 
Thomas  Cochran 
Catherine  Bedgegood 
William  Fields 

Chesterfield. 
Samuel  Pegus 
David  Goodwin 
Sfiartanburgh  District. 
Wm.  Lancaster,  Esq. 
John  Thornton 
Elijah  Smith 
Aaron  Smith 
Capt.  M.  Gaffney 
Gen.  T.  Bomer 

BamweU  District. 
Col.  John  Walker 
Maj.  Josiah  Walker 
Capt.  Wm.  Walkep 
Wm.  Mathany 
Capt.  James  Ganin 
Wm.  H.  Roberts 
Adam  Mc  Crady 
James  Woodard 
Robert  Brown 
Robert  Willis 
Peter  Usscry 
Wm.  Mc.  Daniel 
S.  O.  Dow 
Henry  Fesiler 
Benjamin  O.  Dow 
71 
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GEORGIA. 

Greene  County, 
Jesse  Mekceu       50 
John  Browning,  Esq. 
Reuben  Ransom,  Esq. 
Barnabas  Pace 
Richard  Asbury 
Redman  Thornton 
Samuel  S.  Hunter 
Thomas  Leyne 

tfarren  County, 
N.  Robertson      20 
James  Granade 
Elisha  Perriman 
Winder  Hilmar 
John  Blackston 
John  P.  Martin 
Dennis  Lindsey 
Joseph  Phillips 

Columbia  County. 
John  Wall 
Filz  M.  Hunt 
John  Langston 
Joshua  Whitaker 
Samuel  Whitaker 
John  Monk 
Jacob  Fudge 
Wm.  Palmore 
John  W.  Smith 
James  N.  Brown,  Esq. 
Hen.  W.  Hodge,  Esq. 
EUsha  Walker 
Isaac  Cliatt 
Nancy  Johnson 
Redick  Sims 

Morgan  County, 
F.  Flournoy  8 

Henry  Harden 
W.  Whatley 
John  Wallace 

Lincoln  County. 
John  H.  Walker,  Esq. 

fVilks  County, 
J.  Robertson 
Wm.  Davis 
James  Armstrong 
George  Willis 
Davis  Terrell 
Col.  Richard  Willis 
Silvanus  Gibson 
Solomon  Stephens 
William  Watts 
William  Jones,  Esq. 
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Enoch  Collaway 
Tyre  Reeves 
Mat.  W.  Vandiver 
Jefferson   County, 
John  Cowart 
Isaac  Brinson 
—  Jenkins 
Aaron  Low 

FutnamCounty. 
Elijah  Mosely 
Benjamin  Mosely 
John  Davenport 
William  Evans 
William  Williams 
Randal  Robinson 
William  T.  Morton 
James  Zachry 
William  Richards 
Benja.  Whitefield    2 
James  Bird  song 
B.  Whitefield,  jun. 
Col.  Wm.  Milton 
Fred.  H.  Conner 
John  Collaway 
Tho.  Wclborn,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Philips 
T.  H.  Smith,  jun. 
John  Ashurst 
Richard  Pace 
Anthony  Hollo  way 
Charles  A.  Dennis 
John  Davenport 
Moses  Eakin 
William  Eakin 
Philip  Ballard 
William  Walker,  sen. 
Doct.  W.  Williams 
Jer.  Castlebury 
P.  F.  Flournoy,  Esq. 
Samuel  Howel 
John  Perry 
Peter  Roquemore 
William  Turner 
£.  Lane,  Esq. 
Daniel  Parnall 
William  Little 
J.  Claik  8 

Hancock  County. 

BkK.    1  HOMFSON      9 

Joseph  Roberts 
Thomas  Cooper 
James  Thomas 
Fred.  G.  Thomas 
Reuben  T.  Battle 
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Isaac  Battle 

Oglethorfi  County. 

ISHAM  GOSS 

M.  Bledsoe 
Richard  Goolsby 
'Isaac  David 
Daniel  Dupree 
William  Ford 
Nathan  Johnson 
Solomon  Jennins,  Esq- 
Thomas  Stephens 
John  J   Pass 
John  Herren 
Gabriel  Jones 
James  Peg,  sen. 
Mo.  ton  Bledsoe 
Zach.  Ellis 
Woody  Jackson 
Robert  Hagnes 
James  O.  Kelly 

Franklin  County. 
John  Sandigb  2 

Littleton  Msbks  2 
Edmond  King 

Jackson  County. 
Edward  Adams 
Thomas  Johnson 
James  Rod^^ers 
James  Mc  Donald 

Mlbert  County. 
Dozer  Thornton    9 

Madison  County. 
James  Sanders 

C/ark  County. 
Isaiah  Hailes 

Baldwin  County. 
James  Barrow 
Francis  Boykin 

Jones  County. 
William  Jones 
James  Mc  Limorb 
Henry  Hooter 
Edward  Talbot 
Luke  Bond 
George  Ross 
John  Miller 
Benjamin  Milner 
William  Osborn 
James  Sumar 
Thomas  H.  Oswald 
Jesse  M.  H.  Pope 
Bradley  Dare 
John  Davis 
John  Jones 


William  Mc  Limore 
Mordecai  Jacobs,  Esq* 

Washington  County. 
Jordan  Smith 
Benja.  Manning     16 
Job  Thiopen 
Edward  Brantley 
Benjamin  Sparks 
Edward  Mayo 
Mary  Gainer 

Wilkinson  County, 
Charles  Culpspfek 
John  Murry 
John  Ross 

Burke  County, 
John  Cork 

Louisville, 
Isaac  Ingram 
Charles  J.  Jenkins 
Twigs  County. 
V.  A.  Tharp  8 

Robert  Glenn 

Jasfier  County. 
Charles  Corgi/e 
Presley  Dodson 
James  Hamuck 
William  H.  Myles 
Joseph  Bevers 
Daniel  Mc  Dowel 
John  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Scrrven  County. 
Henry  Hand  2 

Thomas  Hand 
Henry  H.  Hand 
Charles  R.  Nessmith 
John  Mc  Wade 
George  Mc  Ray 
Charles  ^fc  Queen 
Arthur  BLnd 
John  Miller 
Daniel  Thompson 
Abram  Mott 
William  Mc  Call 
Richard  Scrags 
Effingham. 
John  Goldwirb 
Benjamin  Alexander 
William  King 
Sunberry. 

C.  O-  SCHIVEN 

J.  A.  Cuthbert,  Esq. 
Mary  Mc  Intosh 
Maj.  Samuel  Law 
Alexander  Mc  Iver 
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Winiam  Foster' 
Thomas  F.  Bacon 
Spencer  Christopher 

Medway. 
Thomas  S.  Wihn 
Peter  Winn,  Esq. 
Oliver  Stevens,  Esq. 
Thomas  Bacon,  Esq. 
James  Phelps 

Riceborotigh, 
William  Baker 

Afe  Int09h  County. 
Capt.  William  Harris 
Thomas  Deleg^al 


KENTUCKY. 

Irankfort. 

G.  Slaughter,  Lt,  Gov, 

of  Kentucky. 
John  P.  Thomas 
Silas  M.  Noel 
W.  S.  Waller,  Esq. 
W.  Wooldrige 
Simon  Beckham 

J^ranklin  County. 
John  Taylor 
JoHW  Price 
Mordecai  Boulwar 
John  Mc  Donald 
Isaac  Wilson 
John  Pattie 
Simeon  True 
Thomas  Bradley 
William  Graham 
Robert  Church 
Joseph  Anderson 
John  D.  Graves 
Thomas  Smith 
Williim  Ferse 
Thomas  Cox 
Mary  Jackson 

Boone  County, 
Absalom  Gravbs   8 
Weoen  Sleet 
Landon  Robinson 
C.  Matthews 
William  Montague 
Christoph'r  Wilson 
Robert  Garnet 
Will'm  Thompson 
Benjamin  Watts 
Jameson  Hawking 
John  Neule 


Subscribsrs^  Names. 

John  Jones 
William  Hodges 
John  Ryle 
James  Ryle 
Francis  Cracy 
William  Willis 
John  Sheever 
Robert  Kirtly 
James  Oicken 
Mark  Mc  Pherson 
Whiiefield  Early 
Beverly  Ward 
William  Mc  Coy 
Cave  Montague 
Peter  G.  Rungan 
I^eonard  Crisler 
Jane  Cloude 
John  Terrill 
Abraham  Depew 

Camfihell  County. 
John  Stephens 
John  Bealb 
William  Vickers 
Jeremy  Grtflfing 
John  Arnold 
Joseph  Anderson 
John  Griffith 
Samuel  Belveal 
Joseph  Todd 
John  Reese 
William  Gausney    8 
John  Stonsifer 

Harriaon  County, 
Lewis  Conner 
John  Smith 
William  Furnish 
Gen.  W.  E.  Boswell 
Temple  Smith 

Scott  County, 
Thomas  S.  Barkley 
Thomas  Foster 
Capt.  W.  Hubbell 
John  M.  Hewett 
Theodrick  Bouluar 
Larkin  Ferguson 
Henry  Jenkins 
B.  S.  Chambers 

Shelby  County. 
Zacheus  Carpenter 
Georoe  Waller 
Nicholas  S.  Smith 
Jacob  Tichenor 
Isaac  Normaa 


SH 


Aaron  Stark 
Joseph  Redman 
Joseph  Stilwell 
G.  Wells,  Senior 
G.  Wells,  Jun. 
Samuel  Tinsley 
Martin  Basket 
Hinson  Hobbs 
James  Davis 
David  White,  Jun. 
Z.  Wilcox 
John  Hansbrough 
Moses  Scott 
Iverson  Ware 
Reuben  Dale 

1Voo((ford  County. 
Jacob  Creth 
John  Brown 
Thomas  Bullock 
Samuel  Jesse 
Richard  Jesse 
John  Edwards 
Edmund  Sheep 
Dudley  Mitchum 
Joseph  Collins 
Thomas  P.  Menzies 
Cosblow  Dorson 
George  Todd 
George  Blackbam,  Jr. 
Joseph  Edurston 
John  G.  Hiter 

Fayette  County. 
James  P.  Rucker 
Joshua  Hudson 
David  Hockensmith 
Elisha  Jester 
Thompson  Cloid 
John  Walters 
David  Baker 

Je»0amine  County* 
Levi  Hunt 
James  Baxter 
Judah  Stout 
Skelton  Rutherford 
Jesse  Rutherford 
John  Kay 
Asbery  Amos 
Wm.  Romanes 
Zeph.  Spinner 
Edmond  Kield 
John  PembertoB 
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Lexington, 
David  Hardistt 
Lewis  Taylor 
Enoch  M.  Si^ith 
Beverly  Pilaur 
John  M.  Merchant 
Robert  Beauty 
Benjamin  Stom    8 
James  Fishback 

Madison  County. 
Benajah  Gentry 
Josiah  Gentry 
Conrad  Cornelison 
Joseph  P.  Letcher 
Lincoln  County. 
John  Davis 
Moses  Foley        8 
Thomas  Hunsford 
Thomas  Hutchinson 
Thomas  T.  Owsley 
Thomas  Mc.  Cury 
Thomas  Davis     8 
John  M.  Smith 
John  Cook 
D.  Middletoa 
Wm.  Dallam 
Thomas  Hansford 

Caney  County. 
Jacob  VVarinner 
John  Casey 
Samuel  Coleman 
John  Jones,  jun.       8 

Adiar  County. 
John  Ingraham         8 

Mercer  County, 
Wm.  Stvrman 
Isaac  Alspaugh 
Zachariah  Smith,  jun. 
Benjamin  Fisher 
George  Williams 

Garrard  County, 
Randolph  Hall 
Gen.  Wm.  Jennings 
Edwin  Porter 
James  Thompson 
A.  Ballinger,  Esq. 
Timothy  Ford 
George  Turner 
William  Edwards 
Asasha  Hudson 
Dr.  Benjamin  Mason 
Isaac  Meeksberry 
Capt.  John  B.  Potter 


Suburibers^  Namei* 

Zacharias  Ray 
William  Duncan 

Nelson  County, 
Moses  Pierson       1 1 
William  King        32 
William  May,  Esq. 
Gen.  Adam  Guthin 
Gen.  Joseph  Lewis 
Maj.  Daniel  Lewis 
Permenias  Briscoe 
Alex.  Mc  Dolald      2 
Henry  Gore 

Jefferson  County, 
Mark  Lampton 
Edward  Tylor 
Catherine  Reajigh 

Greene  County, 
JoBK  Chandler 
John  Harden 
Isaac  Hodoen 
Robert  Hatcher     )  g 
Beverly  Caldwell  \ 

Gallatin  County, 
Joseph  Ward 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville  and  vicinity, 
James  Whitsett 
Patrick  Mooney 
Preistlet  Lester 
Joshua  Lester 
John  Wiseman 
Miles  West 
WiLUAM  Flowers 
WiLLUM  Dale 
David  C.  Snow 
Doct.  Samuel  Morton 
Payton  Smith 
Benjamin  J.  Bass 
Hartwell  B.  Hide 
Edward  Elatn 
Thomas  Powell 
John  P.  Irion 
Nathaniel  Warren 
Wm.  Anthony,  Esq. 
John  D.  Hill 
Joshua  Cutchin 
John  Gambrill 
Watson  Gentry 
John  Merton 
Nathan  Stancil 
Capt.  Wm.  A.  Sublett 
Joseph  Newman 


Daniel  Elam 
D.  Vaughan 
Peter  Vaughan 
Wm.  Robertson 
Alathew  Haily 
John  Smith 
Peter  Collins 
James  Digemett 
Col.  Thomas  Rucker 
G.  Rucker 
Joseph  B.  — 
David  Clark 
John  Bond 
Solomon  Beasley,  Esf. 


MISSISIPPI  TERRI- 
TORY. 

Clairbome  County, 
JosuB  Flower 
H.  Harmon,  Esq.  8 
Turner  B.  Brashears 
Edward  Cook 
Joseph  Poweil 
Elisha  Flower,  jr. 
Samuel  Goodwin 
Reuben  White 
Jesse  Hudnell 
Selah  Wbite 
Shem  Thompson 
S.  D.  CarsoDyEsq. 
Wm.  Mc.  Alpin 
Joseph  Wilds 
Jonathan  Conger,  Es^ 
Willis  Brazeal 
Doct.  Thomas  Going 
Joseph  Briggs 
Joseph  More,  M.  D. 
Adam  Gordon,  Esq. 
Wm.  Bridges 
Richmon  Suffield 

Jefferson  County. 
T.  O.  Mc.  Donald 
H.  B.  Harrison 
Willis  Mc.  Donald 
JoelSelman    - 
Hiram  Baldwin 
Jacob  Segris 

Franklin  County. 
Daniel  Cameron 
JVatckez, 
Berjahin  Davis      10 
W.  Snodgrass,  Esq.  32 
George  W.  King    19 
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Subscribers*  Names. 
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OHIO. 

Jefferson  County. 
Jacob  Martin 
Dunham  Martin 
Joseph  Gladden 
Henry  Shane 
Joseph  Shane 
Solomon  Gladden 
Thomas  Ross 
Mordecai  Cole 

JSTew  Lisbon, 
Thobias  Rigdon 
Worcester. 
Thomas  G.  Jones 
David  Kimpton 
Maj.  W.  Larwell 
J.  H.  Larwell,  Esq. 
John  Slow,  £^q. 
W.  C.  Larwell,  Esq. 
Philip  B.  Griffith 
W.  Robison,  Esq. 

Chillicotke. 
John  M.  Landburgh 
Dea.  Nathaniel  Cory 
John  Hellings  2 

George  Jefferies 
Samuel  Finley 
W.  L.  Maccalla,  ChapL 

LT.  States'  Army. 
Drayton  M.  Curtis 

Adams. 
Wm.  Lacock,  Esq. 
Dea.  S.  Records     2 
Job  Haigh 
Abraham  Thomas 
Elisha  Parker 
William  Jacobs 
James  Lawson 
Wm.  Kirkpatrick 
Alanson  Goodwin 

-Row. 
Thomas  Snelson 
William  Snider 
Peter  Jackson,  Esq. 
Charles  Wells 
WUliaro  Baker 
Fayette, 
Henry  Boughan 
James  Yowman 

Muwroe  County, 
Nathan'l  Skinner 

Muskingum  County. 
Henry  Pringle 
Andrew  Stooghtoii 


Lewis  Eastonhouse 
Adam  Miller 
Adam  Smith 
Henry  Clabaugh 
Maj.  Wm.  Bonnifield 
Dea.  Sam'l  Williams 
Maj.  Thf).  Harper 
James  Raae 
Ruel  Sayre 
Samuel  Ream 

Licking  County. 
John  W.  Patterson 
Abraham  Boring 
Jerem'h  Bartholomew 
J.  Haskinson,  Esq. 
Joseph  Sutton 
Solomon  Overturp 
Abraham  Miller 
William  Debolt 
Vinson  Lake 
Elijah  Nichols 
Martin  Venner 

Zanesifille. 
John  Dorsey 
John  Vincent 

Fairfield  County. 
Smith  Goodwin 
Dea.  John  Kelley 
Thomas  Strawn 
Jane  Lobdell 
Jacob  Bonham 
Peter  Cool 
William  Rees 
Aaron  Ashbrook 
John  Hite 
Mahlon  Petters 
Doct.  Ezra  Terrence 
William  Caves 

Clinton  County. 
Mathew  Callaway 
James  Callaway 
Josiah  Briggs 
Aaron  Oxley 
John  Oxley 

Warren. 
Hezexuh  STrrES  ' 
Daniel  Clark 
James  Mc  Manis 
Joseph  Robertson 
Josiah  Lambert 
Benjamin  Daniells 
Peter  Yawger 
Wm.  Chenoweth 
Thomas  Thomas 


Easter  Blackford 
Nathan'l  Blackford 
Ephraim  Blackford 
William  Blair,  Jun. 
Amos  Crane 
Eliza  Collett 
John  Osbom 
William  Mason 
Joseph  Tapscott 

Claremofit  County. 
Eben.  Osbom 
Daniel  Manning 
Samuel  Smith 
Jacob  Whitestonc 
Jacob  Donham 
Amos  Donham 
Samuel  Morgan 
Andrew  Gray 
John  Donham 
John  Crawford 
Samuel  Tibbets 
Reuben  Lacock 

Green  County. 
Joshua  Carman 
David  Bowen 

Montgomery  County, 
John  Mason 
Serring  Marsh 
Wm.  Martin 
John  S.  Wilson 
John  Hutfield 
Samuel  Broadaway 
Abner  Garard 
Jsiraes  Russell 
Whitely  Hatfield 
Daniel  Wilson 
Benjamin  Archer 
Thomas  Clawson 
Henry  Stansell 
Richard  Stevens 
Thomas  Hatfield 
Owen  Hatfield 
Benjamin  Luce 
Peter  Banta 
Wm.  Luce 
Joseph  Ewing 
Reuben  Waggoner 
Joseph  Clark 

•Amsw  ScuefM, 
Jeremiah  Gray 
Cadiz, 
Joseph  W.White,  jfi 

Belmont  County, 
John  Bcrch 
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Harrison  County, 
Elijah  C.  Stone 
Ebenezer  Gray 
John  Croskey 
Thomas  Mealea    * 
Guernsey  Ctyunty. 
David  Smith 

PrebU  County. 
Peter  Poyner 
WiLUAM  Williams 
William  Milner 
John  Q,uinn,  Esq.. 
Albert  Banta 
Isaac  Enoch 
James  Johnston 
Isaac  Harreli 
James  Button 
Levi  Jones 
Timothy  Marsh 
Alexander  Mitchel 
George  Harter 
Robert  Qninn 
George  Strader 
Wm.  Decoursey 

Butler  County. 
Stephen  Gard 
Dr.  Squire  Littell 
Michael  Pearce 
Gideon  Long 
Ebenezer  Oi^sburn 
Samuel  Lucas 
Elias  Gibbs 
Isaac  Hall 
Thomas  Longley 
AVm.  Martin 
Eson  Leach 
Jonathan  Clark 

Hamilton  County. 
James  Jones 
Samuel  Trott 
Othniel  Looker,  Esq. 
Ebenezer  Griffin 
Robert  Terry 
Wm.  Mc.  Callam 
Maj.  John  Ferris 
Walter  Evans 


Subscribers^  Names* 

Isaac  Elstoo 
Isaac  Ferris 
Richard  Ayres  " 
Henry  Martin,  jr. 
Clayton  Webb 
John  Webb 
Domminus  Abbott 
Jonathan  Garard 
Simon  Crosley 
Robert  Wheatly 
Wm.  D.  Coursey 
John  Perry 
Wm.  Milspough 
David  Lee 
John  Hutchinson 
Thomas  Appleton 
Jo>'^ph  Saler 
John  Bonham 
Wm.  Terrence 
Reuben  Carman 
Elisha  Seaggin 

Cincinnati. 
Alexander  Denniston 
Richard  Gaines 
Thacher  Lewis 
Theodore  B.  Barrett 
John  Smith 
Wm.  P.  Downs 


INDIANA. 

Franklin  County. 
James  Smith 
John  Keenev 
Lewis  Deweese 
William  Tynfji 
Conrad  Salers 
John  Quick 
John  Penwell 
Jonathan  Eades 
Abraham  Hackleman 
Jabez  Winship 
Jacob  Salers 
John  Armstrong 
Wm.  Deniston 
Jeremiah  Corey 
James  Winchell 


Abraham  Jones 
Robert  Flack 
Samuel  Lee 
Jonathan  Stout 
David  Shirk 
Andrew  Shirk 
John  Blades 
Spencer  Clack 
Edward  Webb 
John  HaU 

Jefferson  County. 
Col.  John  Vawter 
Wayne  County. 
John  Tyner 
John  Martindale 
BrookvUU. 
David  Oliver 
N.  Noble 
B.  F.  Morris 
Enoch  Mc.  Carty 
Indian  Creek. 
Samuel  Crooks 
John  Smith 

Dearbome  Countij. 
John  Watts 
Jeremiah  Johnson 
Switzerland. 
John  Campbell 

l^a'afrenceburgh. 
Ezra  Ferris 

Finctnnts. 
Tho.  Kennedy 
Isaac  Mc.  Coy 
Hon.  Wm.  Polke 
Martin  Rose 
Tho.  Piety 
Dea.  Samuel  AUisoft 
Maj.  Wm.  Bruc6 
Dea.  Robert  Elliott 

Gt&^on  County. 
Alexander  Devin 
John  Braselton 

White  County. 
Stephen  Clartok 


tCj*    Omitted  in  its  place^^ 
Japeth  C.  Washburn,  Harlem^  (Maine.) 

N.  B.  About  one  thousand  of  the  subscribers  in  the  New-England  and  Mid- 
dle States  were  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Dods,  of  Providence,  who  vishci 
in  this  public  manner  to  acknowledge  the  distinguished  kindness  and  hospi- 
tallty  of  the  brethren  and  friends  among  whom  he  has  tittTeUed,  and  bv 
whom  he  has  so  often  been  refreshed  and  comforted. 
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Lincoln  §  Edmandsy  at  their  Bible  Ware- 
House  and  Theological  &  Miscellaneous  Bookstore,. 
No.  53  Cornhill,  Boston,  keep  a  very  extensive  assort- 
ment of  BIBLES,  Books  in  Divinity,  and  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  Literature,  School  Book's,  Cheap 
Religious  Tracts,  Toy-Books,  and  American  &  English 
Stationary,  which  they  fell  on  liberal  terms.  Among 
many  others,  they  have  published  the  following 
VALUABLE  WORKS  IN  THEOLOGY. 


DAVIES'  SEliMOxSs  on  important.and 

interesting  subjects — a  new  and  complete  edition,  in 
three  vols.     Price  7  dols. 

%♦  President  Davies  was  one  of  the  nnost  pious,  orthodox,  and  affectionate 
preachers  which  have  ever  appeared  in  our  country.  His  sermons  are  an 
excellent  specimen  of  practical  piety.  Perhaps  no  discourses  can  be 
found,  more  calculated  to  interest  and  benefit  all  classes  of  readers.  He 
must  be  an  hardened  sinner  who  can  read  them  without  shame,  and  grief, 
and  terror.  He  must  be  a  singular  christian  who  can  rise  from  their  peru- 
sal, and  not  find  himself  at  once  humbled,  consoled,  and  quickened.  Jt  i» 
devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  discourfcs  of  our  illustrious  countryman^ 
could  be  introduced  into  every  family  of  the  United  States. 

ESSAYSon  theTNSPI RATION 

Of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
By  Dick  &  Parry.         Price  1,12. 

*^*  This  work  contains  an  able  illustration  of  a  very  interesting  subject, 
which  probably  has  not  sufficiently  occupied  the  attention  of  christians. 
It  is  here  attempted  to  show  what  is  meant  by  inspiration,  and  in  what 
sense  the  sacred  writers  were  inspired. 

BELIEVER'S  POCKr:T  COMPANION; 

or,  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  ^oor  sinners  rich, 
and  miserable  sinners  happy.     By  VV.  Mason.     50  cts. 

♦^»  This  little  work,  as  the  pious  author  observes  in  the  preface,  is  "  design- 
ed to  stir  up  and  quicken  believers  in  looking  to  Chribt,  coming  to  him,  and 
abiding  in  him  ;  or,  in  the  apostle's  words,  to  be  putting  en  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ." 

Fuller's  Calvinistlc  and  Socinian  Systems^ 

examined  and  compared,  as  to  their  moral  tendency, 
in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  friends  of  vital 
and  practical  godliness.     Price  1,12. 

%♦  This  excellent  wt»rk  is  very  seasonable  at  this  period — and  the  celebrat- 
ed John  Nc  wton  ppeaks  of  it  thus — "  I  have  helped  the  sale  of  Mr.  FuHcr's 
book :  I  recommend  it  upon  all  occasions  ;  and,  I  believe,  all  who  have. 
bou^:ht  it  upon  my  word,  have  thanked  me.  Though  we  arc  ch u re !. -folks, 
and  fome  of  my  friends  are  rather  more  churchish  than  myself,  and  though 
Mr.  Fuller  is  a  Baptist,  we  seem  all  of  a  mind,  that  it  is  one  ot  the  most  val- 
uable publications  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  only  a  seasonable  but  a  master* 
ly  performance.  I  wish  it  may  be  a  model  for  future  controversial  writers. 
It  is  well  wiitteoi  apressly  to  th«  pointi  and  in  my  jud^enti  condudTf^' 


Vaiuable  Books  published  by  Lincoln  &*  Edmands. 
DODDRIDGE'S  SERMONS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

on  various  subjects— On  the  importance  of  the  rising  generation — Christ 
formed  in  the  souU  the  foundation  of  hope,  &c.  &c.  62 

HAWEIS'    COMMUNICANT'S    SPIRITUAL    COM- 

panion  :  or^  an  evangelical  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  whkA 
are  shewn  the  nature  of  the  oi dinance^  and  the  dispositions  requisite  for  a 
profitable  participation  thereof.  »  SO 

MASON'S  REMAINS,  containing  a  variety  of  devout 

and  usefoi  savings  on  divers  subjects,  digested  under  proper  heads. 
(C/*  Dr.  Watts  thus  wrote  respecting  this  work  :  "  I  am  pleased  when  you 
inform  me,  that  you  design  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  '*  Select  Remains." 
I  have  thought  that  this  selection  of  short  sentences  is  very  proper  to  attend 
Christians  of  the  middle  rank,  either  in  the  parlour  or  kitchen,  in  the,  shop  or 
workhouse*  and  for  that  end  I  have  been  a  frequent  purchaser  of  them  U 
distribute  in  families  and  among  private  christians.'' 

BUCK'S  TREATISE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE; 

in  which  its  nature,  evidences  and  advantages  are  considered,  under  varioat 
particulars — ^the  Young  Christian's  Experience,  the  Aged  Christian's  Experi- 
ence, Hkppy  Experience,  Dying  Experience,  &c.  &c.  1,00 

BAXTER'S  SAINT'S  EVERLASTING  REST,  printed 

on  a  large  and  fair  type.  h  I^ 

SOLITUDE  SWEETENED ;  a  valuable  and  intcresdng 

work,  by  J.  Meikle,  Surgeon  ot  a  British  Man-of-war,  containing  147  Me- 
ditations on  religious  subjects,  vrritten  on  board  ship.  1,00 

PAWTUCKET   COLLECTION    OF   CONFERENCE 

'  Hymns.      By  David  Benedict,  A.  M.        Second  Edition.  25  ctt. 

Dr.  Baldwin's  Works  on  Baptism. 

Viz. 

The  Baptism  of  Believers  only^,  and  the  Particular  Com- 
munion of  the  Baptj^t  Churches,  explained  and  vindicated.  In  three  Faits. 
Price  1.12  cU. 

A  Series  of  Letters,  in  which  the  distinguishing  sen* 

timents  of  the  Baptifts  are  considered.  In  answer  to  a  publication,  fay  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  addressed  to  the  Author,  entitled  <*  Saioui 
and  Candid  Letters.*'    Price  75  cts. 

Christian  Baptism,  as  delineated  in  the  New  Testament, 

in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.     Price  12  cts* 

AUOj 

By  Elder  Caleb  Blood, 

The  Points  of  Difference  between  the  Baptists  and  Pc- 

do-Baptists,  candidly  stated  in  a  Familiar  Dialogue*    Price  60  cts. 

CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. A  SERMON,  preached  in 

Calcutta,  by  Mr.  JUDSON,  Missionary  in  Bunnah  ;  in  which  axe  stated 
his  reasons  for  embracing  believers'  baptism.  This  able  discourse  hat 
passed  through  a  second  edition,  and  is  worthy  the  pcxuial  of  every  a* 

^uirer  after  truth. 
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